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bounded,  the -works  of-Haitirc-must  ne^s  be  finite^  and 
many  of  them*  resi^^ibi^.  *6ti6  .the- ^^ei*.  Now  in  those 
actions  that  fledti^tb  1iaTe*theur  Mole  dl^ndance  upon  the 
will  of  many  we  tKf\fi»fo  5aitfddr,  we  find  less  Tariety, 
once  it  is  no  gredtt  pMM  bf^ilt&af^  which  is  obnoxious 
unto  human  power,  and  since  they  are  the  same  affeetkmsy 
by  which  the  wills  of  sundiy  men  are  overruled  in  managing 
the  afffurs  of  our  daily  life.  It  may  be  observed  in  the 
change  of  empires,  before  those  times  whereof  we  now  write, 
how  the  Assyrians  or  Chaldaeans  inv;i(li  d  the  kingdom  of 
the  Medes,  with  two  hundred  thousand  foot  and  threescore 
thousand  horse ;  but  failin??  in  their  mtended  conquest,  they 
became  subject  within  a  while  themselves  unto  the  Medes 
and  Persians.  In  like  manner  Darius,  and  after  him  Xerxes, 
fell  upon  the  Greeks  with  such  numbers  of  men  as  m^ht 
have  seemed  resistless.  But  after  that  the  Persians  were 
beaten  home^  their  empire  was  never  secure  of  the  Greeks, 
who  at  all  times  of  leisure  from  intestine  war  devised  upon 
that  conquest  thereof,  which  finally  they  made  under  the 
great  Alexander.  If  Nabuchodonosor  with  his  rough  old 
soldien  had  undertaken  the  Medes,  or  Cyrus  with  his  wdl 
tnuned  army  had  made  the  attempt  upon  Greece,  the  issue 
might,  in  human  reason,  have  been  far  different :  yet  would 
it  then  have  been  expedient  for  them  to  employ  the  iravel 
and  virtue  of  their  men,  rather  than  the  greatness  of  their 
names,  against  those  j>eople  that  were  no  less  valiant,  though 
less  renowned  than  their  own.  For  the  menacing  words 
used  by  Cyrus,  and  some  small  displeasures  done  to  the 
Greeks,  (in  which  kind  it  may  be  that  Nabuchodonosor 
likewise  offended  the  Medes  and  Persians,)  were  not  so  avail- 
able to  victory,  as  to  dmw  on  revenge  in  the  future. 
Great  kingdoms,  when  they  decay  in  strength,  suffer  as  did 
^e  old  lion  for  the  oppresnon  done  in  Ins  youth,  being 
pinched  by  the  wolf,  gored  by  the  buQ,  yea,  and  kicked  by 
the  ass.  But  princes  are  oUten  carried  away  frqm  reason, 
by  misonderstan^ng  the  language  of-ftme;  aitd,  despising 
the  virtue  that  makes  little  noise,  adventure  to  provoke  it 
ag^nst  themselves,  as  if  it  were  uut  possible  that  theix*  own 
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glory  should  be,  foiled  by  any  of  less  noted  excellence. 
Against  the  same  stone  whereat  Xc^rxes,  and  before  him  (as 
I  take  it)  Evilmerodach,  had  stumbled,  Pyrrhus  the  Epirot 
hath  dashed  his  foot.  He  was  not  indeed  the  king  of  all 
Greece,  though  most  of  mark,  and  a  better  soldier  than  any 
other  Greekish  king,  when  he  enteied  into  war  against  the 
Bomans.  This  war  he  undertook  as  it  were  fisr  his  mind'% 
sake;  having  received  no  injury,  but  hoping  by  the  glory  of 
his  name,  and  of  the  Greeks  that  served  under  him,  to  pre- 
vail so  easily  against,  the  barbarous  llomans,  that  they 
should  only  serve  as  a  step  to  his  further  intended  conquests 
of  Sicily  and  Afric.  But  when  the  Romans,  by  their  vic- 
tory against  Pyrrhus,  had  found  their  own  virtue  to  be  of 
richer  metal,  than  was  the  more  shining  valour  of  the  Greeks; 
then  did  all  the  bravery  of  the  Epirot  (his  elephants,  and 
whatsoever  else  had  served  to  make  him  terrible)  serve  only 
,  to  make  the  Romans,  in  time  following,  to  think  more  highly 
of  themselves.  ^  For  since  they  had  overoome  the  beat  war- 
rior in  Greece,  even  him,  that,  being  thus  beaten  hy  them,' 
could  in  a  year  after  make  himself  lord  of  Greece  and  Ma- 
cedon;  what  should  hinder  them  from  the  conquest  of  all 
those  unwarlike  provinces,  which  in  compass  of  twelve  yean 
a  Macedonian  king  of  late  memory  had  won  ?  Certainly 
there  was  hereunto  requisite  no  more,  than  to  bnug  to  iheir 
own  devotion,  by  some  good  nuaiis,  tlie  whole  country  of 
Greece ;  all  the  rest,  this  done,  would  follow  of  itself.  How 
to  deal  with  the  Greeks,  Philip  and  Alexander  had  shewed 
a  way,  which,  or  perhaps  a  better,  they  might  ieam  by 
getting  more  acquaintance  with  the  nation. 

When  therefore  the  first  Punic  war  was  ended,  which 
followed  soon  after  the  wars  of  Pyrrhus  and  of  the  Taren- 
tines,  then  were  the  Romans  at  good  leisure  to  hearken 
after  news  in  Ofeeoe,  and  to  entertain  any  good  occasion 
that  should  be  on  that  side  presented*  They  had  also  then 

^  The  king  of  Spiun's  pretended  greatest  fleet  that  ever  the  Spaniards 

invincible  navy,  being  beHtoD  out  of  gatberad  toge^r,  we  nefer  made 

the  British  seas,  invited  us  to  t\iosc  nccouot  of  any  of  Ilia  prqwratioiia 

of  Spain;  and  baring  broken  the  after  that  time. 
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a  IBtroDg  fleet,  and  were  become,  though  not  otherwise  very 
skilfal  marioers,  yet  good  fighters  at  sea.  So  it  fell  out  as 
happily  as  could  be  wished,  that  die  Illyrian  queen  Teuta 
made  at  the  same  time  cruel  war  upon  the  Greeks,  wastbg 
tfadr  country  and  sacking  their  towns,  only  because  they 
were  unable  to  resist,  though  they  had  done  her  none  of- 
fence. Into  this  quarrel  if  the  Romans  were  detnrous  to 
enter,  the  queen  was  not  slow  to  g^e  them  <^  cause.  And 
their  happv  accomplishing  of  that  war  which  they  made 
with  her,  was,  in  their  own  opinion,  a  ouitttT  not  unwordiy 
to  make  their  patroiiag<j  to  be  desired  by  tlie  Greeks.  But 
no  such  th'mff  happened,  though  they  sent  anihasHadors,  as 
it  were,  to  offer  themselves,  by  signifying,  that  for  the  love 
of  Greece  they  had  undertaken  this  Illyrian  war.  Thus 
began  the  first  acquaintance  bct^-ixt  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, which  afterwnrds  increased  very  hastily,  through  the 
indiscretion  of  king  Philip  the  Macedonian ;  whose  bunness 
with  them  being  now  the  subject  of  our  story,  it  is  meet 
that  we  should  relate  (though  somewhat  briefly)  the  begin- 
jiing  of  his  rogn,  and  hb  first  actions. 

It  was  like  to  proye  a  busy  time  in  the  world,  when, 
within  the  space  of  four  years,  new  kings  began  to  reign  in 
the  most  of  all  countries  known,  and  three  of  them  young 
boys,  in  tliree  of  the  greatest  kingdoms.  This  b;i])pened 
from  tlie  third  year  of  the  hundred  thirty-ninth  Olympiad, 
unto  the  iliiid  of  the  Olympiad  following.  For  in  this  time 
died  Scleucus  Ccraunus,  knig  of  Asia  and  Syria,  in  whose 
room  succeeded  his  brother  Antiochus,  afterwards  called 
the  Great.  Ptolomy  Philopater  succeeded  in  the  kingdom 
f)f  Egjrpt  unto  his  father  Euergetes*  And  PhiUp  the  son 
of  Demetrius,  being  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  dd,  received 
the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  together  with  the  patronage 
the  Achieans  and  most  of  the  Greeks,  by  the  decease  of  his 
uncle  Antigonus  Boson^  that  was  called  the  Mor,  or  pro- 
tector. About  the  same  time  also  was  the  like  change  in 
Cappadocia,  Lacedennon,  and  the  countries  about  mount 
Taurus.    For  Ariarathes  then  began  his  reign  in  Cappa- 

*  Lib.  5.  ch.  a:  (.  7 . 
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docia.  Lycurgus  found  means  to  make  himself  king  over 
the  Laceda^'iiioiiiaiis,  whose  commonweal,  since  the  flight  of 
Cleomenes,  had  continued  in  a  manner  headless,  and  A  chains, 
a  kinsman  of  Antiochus,  but  a  rel>el  unto  him,  occupied  the 
regions  near  unto  mount  Taurus,  and  kept  a  while  the  state 
of  a  mighty  king.  Lastly,  in  the  second  and  third  years  of 
the  hundred  aud  fortieth  Olympiad  it  was,  that  open  war 
bn^LO  out  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  and  that  Hannihal 
began  his  great  invasioii  upon  Italy.  Those  troubles  of  the 
western  world,  whidi  were  indeed  the  greatest^  we  have  al> 
ready  foUowed  unto  an  end :  of  Antiochus»  Ptolomy*  and 
the  resCy  we  shall  spesk  hereaHter,  when  the  RomanB  find 
them  out* 

Philip,  soon  after  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  came  into 
Peloponnesus,  greatly  desired  of  the  Achaeans,  aucl  many 
others  his  dependants.  -  That  country  having  freed  itself 
by  the  help  of  Antigonus  from  the  danger  (accounted  great) 
of  au  easy  subjection  unto  Cleomenes,  was  now  become  no 
less  obnoxious  to  the  Macedonian,  than  it  should  have  been 
to  the  Spartan,  and  therewithal  it  lay  open  unto  the  vio* 
lenoe  of  the  ^tolians,  who  despised  even  the  Macsedonian 
kingly  that  were  patrons  thereof.  These  iHtoUans  wexe  no 
men  to  be  idle,  nor  were  much  addicted  to  any  other  art 
than  war;  therefove,  wanting  employment^  they  fell  upon 
the  Messedans  that  were  their  own  cUents»  and  (excepting 
the  Ekans,  that  were  ancioitly  of  their  consanguinity)  the 
only  good  friends  which  they  had  at  the  present  in  Pdo^ 
poiinesiis.  Their  inva^on  was  no  less  unexpected  than  it 
was  unjust,  'whereby  with  greater  ease  they  made  spoil  of 
the  country,  finding  none  prepared  to  make  resistance.  The 
Acho?ans  were  called  by  the  Messeiiians  to  help,  which  they 
did  the  more  wiUingly,  because  the  ^^tolians,  passing  with- 
out leave  through  their  territory,  had  (as  it  was  their  man- 
ner) done  what  harm  they  listed.  Old  Aratus  could  iU 
alnde  these  ^tolians,  as  both  knowing  well  their  nature,  and 
ranembering  the  injuries  wherewith  most  ungratefully  they 
bad  requited  no  small  benefits  done  to  them  by  the  Adisean^. 
He  was  therefoie  so  hasty  to  M  upon  tins  thcar  anny,  tfcat 
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he  could  hardly  endure  to  stay  a  few  days  until  the  time  of 
his  own  office  came,  being  chosen  pre  tor  of  the  Acha^U2S 
for  the  vear  following.  ^  But  his  anger  was  greater  than 
his  courage,  and  he  shewed  himself  a  man  fitter  (as  hath 
been  already  noted  of  him)  for  any  other  service,  than  lead- 
ing of  an  army.  He  suffered  them  to  pass  quietly  along  with 
their  hooty,  through  a  great  part  of  the  country,  wherein 
he  might  easily  ha^e  distressed  them;  and  afterwardi 
pressed  them  so  iiear»  when  they  had  reooyered  gnrand  of 
advantage,  that  they  easily  defeated  all  his  army.  So  thejr 
departed  home  rich,  and  well  animated  lo  return  again*  As 
for  the  Achseans,  they  got  hereby  only  the  friendship  of 
the  Messenians,  with  whom,  by  license  of  king  Philip,  they 
made  confederacy.  Shortly  after,  the  /Etolians  invaded 
Peloponnesus  again,  having  no  more  to  do  than  to  pass 
over  the  narrow  straits  of  the  Corinthian  bay,  called  now 
the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  where  they  might  land  in  tlie  country 
of  the  Eleans.  There  joined  with  them  in  this  their  second 
invasion  a  great  number  of  the  Illyrians ;  who,  neglecting 
that  conditioii  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Romans  of  setting 
out  no  ships  of  war  unto  the  coast  of  Greece,  made  bold  to 
Beek  adventures  agmn,  and  did  great  mischief.  *Deme« 
trius  Pharius,  a  creature  of  the  Romans,  commanded  a  part 
of  these  lUyriansi,  who  shortly  repented  him  of  this  lus 
voyage,  which  caused  him  to  lose  his  kingdom,  as  is  shewed 
before.  But  tliis  Demetrius  went  another  way,  and  fell 
upon  the  islands  of  the  Cyclades  in  the  -ZEgean  sea ;  whence 
returning,  he  did  some  good  offices  for  king  PhiHp,  or  his 
friends.  The  rest  of  the  Illyrians  under  Sccrdiiaidas,  or 
Scerdiletus,  having  gotten  what  they  could  elsewhere  by 
roving  at  sea,  accompanied  the  ^tolians  into  Peloponnesus, 
who  made  greater  havoc  in  the  country  now,  than  in  thdr 
former  expeditioii,  and  returned  home  without  finding  any 
resistance* 

Of  tiiese  tlungs  great  complaint  was  made  unto  Flulip^ 
when  he  came  to  Corinth.  And  because  men  were  desirous 
'to  satisfy  diemselves  with  some  speedy  revenge,  there  were 

*  Lib.  5.  cb.  2.  §.  6.  ibid.  •  Ch.  3.  §.  i« 
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that  urged  to  have  some  grievous  punishtHent  laid  upon 
the  JLaceda;nioniaiis,  who  were  thought  underhand  to  liave 
fiivoiired  the  JEtolians,  in  mere  despite  of  the  Achaeans  and 
Macedonians,  by  .whom  themselves  had  lately  been  subdued. 
It  is  true  that  the  Lacedaemonians  Iiad  been  so  alFected, 
and  (which  was  worse)  at  the  arrival  of  Philip^  they  slew 
sadk  friends  of  hisy  as  having  checked  their  inclinatio]i» 
seemed  likely  to  appeach  them  of  the  intended  rebeUion. 
Neither  durst  they  well  commit  themselves  to  judgment* 
hut  eBtreated  the  king,  that  he  would  abstain  ftom  oommg 
to  them  with  an  army,  since  th^  town  was  lately  mudi 
disquiBted  with  dvil  discord^  which  they  hoped  soon  to  ap- 
pease, and  meant  always  to  remain  at  his  devotion,  Philip 
was  easily  satisfied  with  this,  not  for  that  he  (or  ratlier  old 
Aratus,  who  then  wholly  governed  him)  did  misunderstand 
the  Lacedtt^monians ;  but  for  that  a  greater  w(^rk  was  in 
hand,  which  ought  not  to  be  interrupted.  There  met  at 
Corinth,  in  presence  of  tlie  king,  the  ambassadors  of  the 
^rhaf>ana^  Boeotiaiis,  Pbocians,  Epirots,  and  Acornaniansy  all 
(MM^fdainaig  upon  the  ^toliansy  and  desiring  to  have  war 
decKed  against  them,  by  common  assent.  Philip  sent  his 
letters  unto  the  iBtolians»  requiring  them  to  make  ready 
their  answer  in  some  convenient  dme^  if  they  could  allege 
any  thing  in  excuse  of  that  which  they  had  done*  They 
petnmed  word,  that  a  diet  diould  he  hdden  at  Bhium  Ibr 
that  purpose,  whither  if  it  pleased  him  to  come  or  send,  he 
should  he  well  informed  of  them  and  their  whole  meaning. 
The  king  prepared  to  have  been  there  at  the  day.  But 
when  the  iEtoHans  understood  this  for  cerLaniLy,  they  ad- 
journed the  council  unto  a  further  time,  saying,  that  such 
weighty  matters  ought  not  to  be  handled,  save  in  the  great 
pariiament  of  all  ^tolia.  This  trick  of  law  notwithstand- 
ing, open  war  was  prodaimed  against  them.  And  they,  as 
it  vieie  to  shew  how  well  they  had  deserved  it,  made  elecdoqi 
of  Soopas  to  be  their  pretor,  that  was  author  of  these  in*' 
icBsions  made  on  Fdoponnesns,  and  the  only  man  in  a  sort 
«pon  whom  they  must  hare  laid  the  blame.of  these  actiona, 
if  they  would  hanra  shifted  it  frqm  the  puhlie, 
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After  itagf  Phifip  went  into  Maoedon,  where  he  prepared 
busily  for  the  war  a^inst  the  year  following.  He  also  as- 
sayeil  the  Iliyrian,  Scerdiiaidas,  with  fair  words  and  pro- 
mises, whom  he  easily  won  from  the  iEtolian  side,  foras- 
much as  the  .^tolians  had  cozened  him  of  his  share,  when 
he  was  partner  with  them  in  their  late  robberies*  III  like 
sort  the  Achseans^  who  had  first  of  all  others  prodaimed 
the  war  in  their  awn  country,  sent  unto  the  Acamanians, 
Epirots,  Messenians,  and  Laoedsemoniansy  requesting  them 
forthwith  to  declare  themselres,  and  to  denounce  war  unto 
the  JCtoUans,  without  staying  (as  it  were)  to  await  the  event. 
Hereunto  they  recdved  divers  answers^  according  to  the 
qualities  of  those  with  whom  they  dealt.  The  Acamanians, 
a  free-hearted  and  valiant,  though  a  small  nation,  and  bor- 
dering upon  the  ^Etolians,  of  whom  they  stood  in  continual 
danger,  said,  that  they  could  not  honestly  refuse  to  shew 
tlieir  faithful  meaning  in  that  war,  which  was  concluded  by 
general  assent.  The  lipirots,  that  were  more  mighty,  were 
nevertheless  more  cunning  and  reserved,  so  that  they  stood 
upon  a  needless  point,  and  des'ured  to  hfi  held  excused,  until 
Philip  (of  whose  meaning  they  needed  not  to  have  made 
any  doubt)  should  first  piochdm  the  war.  The  Messenians, 
for  whose  cause  the  war  was  undertaken,  excused  themsdve^ 
by  reason  of  a  town  which  the  .Atolians  held  upon  their 
borders,  and  said,  that  they  durst  not  be  over  bold,  until 
that  bridle  were  taken  out  of  thar  mouths.  As  for  the 
Laoedsemonians,  the  chief  of  them  studied  only  how  to  mar- 
nage  that  treason  for  which  their  city  had  been  so  lately 
pardoned,  and  therefore  dismissed  the  ambassadors  of  the 
confederates  without  any  answer  at  all.  They  had  three 
years  together  continued  subject  against  their  wills  to  the 
Macedonians,  expecting  stiil  when  Cleomenes  should  return 
out  of  Egypt  to  reign  over  them  again,  and  maintain,  as 
he  was  wont,  the  honour  of  their  city.  In  this  regard  they 
chose  not  any  kings,  but  were  contented  with  the  rule  of 
^hori.  Of  these  there  were  some  that  thougbt  the  public 
safety  to  consist  in  holdiiig  their  fidth  with  the  Macedomaa 
that  had  preserved  them :  and  hereto  they  referred  oil  their 
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counsels,  being  perhaps  not  a  little  moved  with  respect  of 
the  benefit  which  mi^i^ht  redound  unto  themselves,  by  ad- 
hering firmly  to  those  which  at  the  present  bore  rule  over 
them.   Others,  and  those  the  greater  part,  mre  still  de- 
Tisiiig  how  to  make  a]l  ready  for  Cleomenes  agdnst  his  re* 
turn,  and  therefore  sought  to  join  with  the  Mto&aaa,  which 
were  the  most  likely  to  g^ve  lum  strong  assistance.  The 
Macedoirian  &ctioii  had  the  more  authorily,  and  dm»t 
more  Ireely  speak  their  minds ;  but  the  contnoy  side  was 
the  more  pasdonate^  and  spared  not,  by  murders,  <ir  any 
other  violent  courses,  to  set  forward  their  dewre.  Neither 
did  It  suffice,  that  about  these  times  there  came  certain  re- 
port of  Cleomenes's  death.    For  it  was  the  liberty  and  ho- 
nour of  Sparta  which  these  intended,  fanc3dng  unto  them- 
selves the  glory  of  tlieir  ancestors  in  such  ages  past,  as  were 
not  like  to  come  again.    Cleomenes  was,  they  knew,  the 
most  able  man  to  restore  them  unto  their  greatness  and 
lustre^  which  once  he  had  in  a  manner  performed ;  but  since 
he  was  dead,  and  that  without  injury  to  his  well-deserving 
virtue  they  nugfat  proceed  to  the  election  of  new  kinga^ 
kings  they  would  have^  and  those  of  the  race  of  Herculesi 
at  in  fanner  times;  Ibr  that  without  such  helps  they  must 
condnue  Mttk  better  than  subjects  unto  the  Maeedoman, 
and  far  less  by  him  respected  than  were  the  Acheeans. 
Thus  were  they  transported,  by  contemplation  of  their  old 
nobility  and  fiume.  Some  of  the  most  working  spirits  among 
them  j)r(K  ured  the  iEtolians  to  send  an  embassy  to  Sparta, 
which  propounded  the  matter  openly  unto  the  people,  where- 
of no  cme  of  the  citizens  durst  have  made  himself  the  author. 
Much  disputation  and  hot  there  was  between  those  of  the 
Macedonian  party  and  these  their  opposites,  in  such  wise 
that  nothing  could  be  concluded,  until  by  massacre  or  b»> 
mshment  of  all,  or  the  chief,  that  spake  i^^einst  the  ^to- 
lians,  the  diversity  of  opimon  was  taken  qtdte  away.  Then 
ftrthwith  a  league  was  concluded  between  the  Lacedse- 
monians  and  ^tolians,  without  all  regard  of  the  Mace- 
donians or  Achseans,  who  had  spared  the  city  when  they 
might  have  destroyed  it.    Then  also  they  went  in  hand 
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intfa  llieckolioiiof  nnr  Idnigs;  wiienm  tlietr  dil%eiioe  wm 
so  nice,  and  so  regardful  of  their  aneieiit  laws,  as  touehing 

the  choosing  of  the  one  king,  that  we  may  justly  wonder 
how  they  grew  so  careless  in  making  choice  of  the  other.  In 
the  one  of  their  royal  i'amilics  they  iuuud  Agesipolis  the  son 
of  Agesipolis,  the  son  of  king  Cleombrotus;  and  him  they 
admitted  to  reign  over  them  as  heir  apparent  to  his  grand- 
father. This  Agesipolis  was  a  young  boy,  standing  in  need 
of  a  guardian*  and  bad  an  unde,  his  fiither''s  brother,  that 
Wat  fit  £or  die  gOTemment  Yet  because  the  law  required 
that  the  80%  how  young  aoever,  should  have  hb  fiUher^s 
whole  right  and  tide;  the  Lacedamonianfly  thou|^  stands 
ing  in  need  of  a  man,  were  ao  punctual  in  obseration  of 
the  law,  that  they  made  tlus  chikl  their  king,  and  appobted 
his  unde  Cleomenes  to  be  his  proteetor.  But  in  the  other 
branch  of  the  royal  family,  though  there  was  no  want  of 
heirs,  yet  would  not  the  people  trouble  themselves  nbout 
any  of  them,  to  examine  the  ^(Kxlness  of  his  claim,  but 
made  election  of  one  Lycurgus,  who,  having  no  uKimit  r  of 
title  to  the  kingdom,  bestowed  upon  each  of  the  ephori  a 
talent,  and  thereby  made  himself  be  saluted  king  of  Sparta, 
and  a  gentleman  of  the  mce  of  Hmules«  This  Lycufgus,  to 
gratify  his  partisans,  and  to  approve  his  worth  by  action,  ior 
.vaded  the  country  of  the  Aigives,  which  lay  open  and  un* 
guarded,  as  in  a  time  of  peace.  Tbeie  he  did  great  c|Kn], 
and  won  diyers  towns,  whereof  two  he  retained,  and  an- 
nexed unto  the  state  of  Lacedaemon.  After  such  open  hosp 
tility,  the  Lacedsamonians  declared  themsdves  on  ^  MUih 
lian  side and  prodaimed  war  against  the  Achseans. 

Thus  ihe  beginnings  of  the  war  fell  out  much  otherwise 
than  the  Achaians  and  their  confederates  had  expected 
when  they  first  made  preparation.  Philip  was  not  ready ; 
the  Epirots  gave  uncertain  answer;  t]ic  Messenians  would 
not  Stir;  all  the  burden  must  lie  upon  themselves  and  the 
poor  Acsmaniam,  whom  the  iKtolians,  by  favour  of  the 
Eleans,  could  invade  at  pleasure,  as  they  were  like  to  do; 
MuBi  hy  help  of  the<Ijaoeds6nioiuana  eould-asssil  on  all  parts 
«t  «iiee.  It  was  not  long  ere  the  iBtoliansy  paswng  ow 
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the  bay  uf  Corinth,  surprised  the  town  of  uEgfira;  which 
if  tJiey  could  liavu  held,  they  sliould  tiiereby  grievously 
have  molested  the  Achaeans ;  for  that  it  stood  in  the  mid- 
way between  JEgium  and  Sicyon,  two  of  their  principal 
cities,  and  gave  open  way  into  the  heart  of  all  their  countiy* 
But  as  Mgira,  was  taken  by  surprise,  so  was  it  presentlj 
lost  agsan^  through  greediness  of  spoil;  vhilst  they  that 
Uioald  have  nuule  it  their  first  care  to  assure  the  place  linto 
tfaemadyesy  by  oecupying  the  citadel  and  (rther  pieces  ct 
attength,  fell  heedlessly  to  ransack  prtvste  houses,  and 
Iheieby  gaive  the  citizens  leaf«  to  make  head,  by  whoni  tihey 
were  driven  with  great  aknig^ter  back  unto  ihm  ileet. 
About  the  same  time,  another  ^tolian  army  landing  among 
the  Eleaos,  fell  ujK>n  ihe  western  coast  of  Achaia,  wasUng 
all  the  territory  of  the  Dvrnneans  and  other  people  that 
were  first  benumers  of  the  Aclifpan  confederacy.  The  Dv- 
inaeans  and  their  neighbours  made  head  against  these  in- 
vaders ;  but  were  so  well  beaten,  that  the  enemy  grew  bolder 
with  them  than  before.  They  sent  for  help  unto  their  pre- 
tor,  and  to  all  the  towns  of  their  society,  in  vain.  For  the 
Acfaseans  having  lately  been  niiidi  weakened  1^  Cleoniene% 
wore  now  able  to  do  little  of  themselves :  neither  oonld  diey 
get  any  strength  of  mercenaries ;  fononnich  aa  at  the  end 
<if  Cleomenes^s  war»  th^  had  covetously  withhdd  pait 
of  their  due  ttom  those  that  served  them  therdn.  So 
through  this  disability  of  the  Achaeans,  and  insufficiency  of 
their  pretor,  the  Dyiuseans,  with  others,  were  driven  to 
withhold  their  contribution  heretofore  made  for  the  public 
service,  and  to  convert  the  nioney  to  their  own  defence.  Ly- 
curgus  also  with  his  Lacedaemonians  began  to  win  upon 
the  Arcadians,  that  were  confederate  with  Philip  and  the 
Achaeans. 

Phihp  came  to  the  borders  of  the  iEtolians,  whilst  their 
amy  was  thus  employed  a&r  off  in  Peloponnesus.  The 
Epirots  joined  all  thdr  fovoea  with  him ;  and  by  sndi  theur 
wflling  readiness,  drew  him  to  die  si^  of  a  ftontter  piece, 
wfaidi  they  derired  to  get  into  their  own  hands;  for  that, 
by  commoi^ty  thareaf,  they  hoped  sbirtly  to  make  them- 
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fldves  masten  of  Amlmda.  There  fae  spent  forty  days  ete 
be  could  end  the  biuine88»  ^ich  tended  only  to  the  benefit 

of  the  Epirots.  Had  he  entered  into  the  heart  of  iEtolia  at 
his  first  coming,  it  was  thought  that  he  might  have  made 
an  end  of  the  war.  But  it  happens  oft,  that  the  violence  of 
great  annies  is  broken  upon  small  towns  or  forts;  and  not 
seldom,  that  the  importunity  of  associates,  to  have  their  own 
deures  fulBUed,  converts  the  preparations  of  great  kings  to 
those  uses  for  which  they  never  were  intended;  thereby 
hmdering  the  prosecution  of  their  main  designs.  Thus  was 
our  king  Henry  the  Eighth  led  8flide»  and  quite  out  of  his 
vay»  by  Marimilian  the  emperor,  to  the  siege  of  Tournay ; 
at  such  time  as  the  French  king  Lewis  the  Twellth»  hear-  ^ 
ing  that  the  strong  city  of  Terwin  was  lost,  and  that  of  his 
cavalry^  wherein  rested  his  chief  confidence,  two  thousand 
were  beaten  by  the  earl  of  Essex  with  seven  hundred  Eng- 
liiih,  was  tlmiking  to  witlidraw  himself  into  Brittany,  in  fear 
tliat  Henry  would  liave  come  to  Paris. 

The  stay  that  Phihp  made  at  Ambracus  did  woDdrously 
embolden  the  iEtolians ;  in  such  sort,  as  their  pre  tor  Sco- 
pas  adventured  to  lead  all  their  forces  out  of  the  country ; 
and  therewith  not  only  to  overrun  Thessaly,  but  to  make 
impresoon  into  Macedon.  He  ran  as  far  as  to  Dium,  a  dty 
of  Macedon  upon  the  Mgeaa  sea;  which,  being  forsaken 
by  the  inhalutants  at  his  coming,  he  took  and  raaed  to  the  ^ 
ground.  He  spared  ndther  temple,  nor  any  other  o£  the 
goodly  btdldings  therein,  but  overturned  all;  and  among 
the  rest,  he  threw  down  the  statues  that  were  there  erected 
of  the  Macedonum  kings.  For  this  he  was  highly  honoured  ' 
by  his  countrymen  at  Ins  return  ;  forasmuch  as  hereby  lliey 
thought  their  nation  to  be  grown  terrible,  not  only  (as  be- 
fore) unto  Peloponnesus,  but  even  to  Macedon  itself.  But 
this  their  pride  was  soon  abated,  and  they  rewarded  shortly 
at  home  in  their  own  country  for  their  pains  taken  at  Dium. 
Philip  having  despatched  his  work  at  Ambracus,  made  a 
strong  invasion  upon  iStolia.  He  took  Phoetise,  Metropo- 
lis, GBniads,  Paeanium,  Elseus,  and  divers  other  towns  and 
castles  of  theirs;  of  which  he  burnt  some  and  fortified 
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others.  He  also  beat  the  .^^toHans  in  foundry  skirmishesi 
and  wasted  all  the  country  over,  withoat  receiving  any 
harm.  1  his  done,  while  he  was  about  to  make  a  cut  over 
the  straits  into  Peloponnesus,  and  to  do  the  like  spcnl  in  the 
country  of  the  Eleans,  whereto  he  wtfi  vdiemently  solicited 
by  the  Achsean  ambaaaadors;  news  came  out  of  Macedon, 
that  the  DardanianB  were  ready  with  a  gteat  army  to  £di 
upon  the  country.  These  DardamaQs  were  a  barbarous 
people,  divided  mount  Hsemus  from  the  northern  part 
of  Macedon;  and  were  accustomed  to  seek  booty  m  ^t 
wealthy  kingdom^  when  they  found  their  own  times.  Hav- 
ing tliereforc  intelligence  that  Philip  was  about  to  make  a 
journey  into  Pelopontu  su^,  they  purposed  in  his  absence, 
wliicii  tliey  thought  would  be  long,  to  get  wiiat  tlicy  could 
for  themselves  in  his  country,  as  had  been  their  manner 
upon  the  like  advantages.  This  made  the  king  to  dismiss 
the  Achaean  ambassadors,  (whom  he  should  have  acoomr 
panied  home  with  his  army,)  and  to  bid  them  have  patience 
until  another  year.  So  he  took  his  way  home ;  and  as  he 
was  passing  out  of  Acamania  into  Epirus,  there  came  to 
bim  Demetrius  Pharius  with  no  more  than  one  ship,  that 
was  newly  chased  out  of  his  kingdom  by  the  Romans, 
This  Demetrius  had  lately  shewed  Idmself  a  friend  to  Anti- 
gonus  Doson  in  the  wars  of  Cleomenes;  and  returning  in 
his  last  voyage  from  the  Cyclades,  was  ready,  at  their  first 
request,  to  take  part  with  Philip's  captains.  These,  or 
the  like  considerations,  made  him  welcome  unto  the  Ma- 
cedonian king,  whose  counseilor  he  was  ever  after.  The 
Dardanians  hearing  of  the  king's  return,  brake  up  their 
army,  and  gave  over  for  the  present  their  invaaon  of  Mace- 
don, towards  which  they  were  already  on  their  way. 

All  that  summer  following  the  king  rested  at  Larissa  in 
Thessaly,  whilst  his  people  gathered  in  their  harvest*  But 
the  ^toltans  rested  not.  Hiey  avenged  themselves  upon 
the  Efniots ;  whom  far  the  banns  by  them  and  Plutip  done 
in  Italia,  they  requited  with  all  extremities  of  war,  among 
which,  the  most  notable  was  the  ruin  of  the  famous  tem- 
ple of  Dodona.  When  winter  grew  on,  and  all  thought  of 
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war  until  another  year  was  laid  aside,  Philip  stole  a  jour- 
ney into  Feioponnesus  with  five  tliousanci  toot  and  about 
tour  hundred  horse.  As  soon  as  he  was  within  Corinth,  he 
oommanded  tiic  gates  to  be  shut,  that  no  word  might  be 
carried  forth  of  hh  arrival.  He  sent  privily  for  old  Aratus 
to  come  thither  unto  him;  with  whom  he  took  order,  when, 
and  in  what  places,  he  would  hanre  the  Acluean  soldiers 
leady  to  meet  him.  The  enemies  were  then  abmad  in  the 
countxy^  with  somewhat  more  than  two  thousand  foot  and 
m  hundred  horse,  little  thinking  to  meet  with  such  opposi- 
tion* Indeed  they  had  little  cause  to  fear»  mnoe  the  Ach8»- 
ans  themselves  were  not  aware  that  the  king  was  in  their 
land  with  his  Macedonians,  until  they  heard  that  these  two 
thousand  l^lcans,  ^Etolians,  and  their  fellows,  were  by  him 
surprised,  and  all  made  prisoners  or  slain.  By  this  exploit 
which  he  did  at  hid  first  coming,  Philip  got  very  much  re- 
putation; as  likewise  he  purchased  both  reputation  and 
love  by  divers  actions  immediately  following.  He  won  Pso- 
phis,  an  exceeding  strong  town  in  the  borders  of  Arcadia, 
which  the  Eteans  and  ^toUans  then  held.  He  won  it  by 
assault  at  his  first  coming ;  wherein  it  much  availed  him, 
.that  the  enemy,  not  believing  that  he  would  undertake  such . 
A  piece  of  work  at  such  an  unseasonable  time  of  the  year, 
was  careless  of  providing  even  sudi  store  of  weapons,  as 
might  have  served  to  ddend  it.  The  town  was  preserved 
by  the  king  from  sack,  and  given  to  the  Achsrans,  of  his 
own  mere  motion,  heiore  they  requested  it.  Thence  went 
he  to  Lasion,  which  yielded  for  very  fear,  hearing  how 
easily  he  had  taken  Psophis.  This  town  also  he  gave  to 
the  Acha?ans.  The  like  liberality  he  used  towards  others, 
tl)at  had  ancient  title  unto  places  by  him  recovered.  Then 
fell  he  upon  the  country  of  JBUis,  where  was  much  wealth  to 
be  gotten ;  for  that  the  people  were  addicted  to  husbandry, 
and  lived  abroad  in  vilk^s,  even  such  as  were  of  the  weal- 
tluer  aort  among  them.  So  he  caiiie  to  the  city  of  Olympia, 
where  haviiig  done  sacrifice  to  Jupitor,  feasted  his  ciqptains, 
and  leflKBhed  hb  army  three  days,  he  pfoceeded  on  to  die 
spoil  of  thoae  that  had  taken^  pleasure  to  shan  with  the 
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^tolians  in  the  spoils  of  their  otherwise  desemng  neigfh- 
bours.  Great  abundance  of  cattle  he  took,  with  great  num- 
bers of  slaves,  and  much  wealth  of  all  sorts,  siicli  as  could 
be  found  in  rich  villages.  Then  fell  he  in  hand  with  the 
towns  whereinto  a  great  multitude  of  the  countiy  pei^le 
were  fled.  Some  of  these  were  taken  at  the  first  assault. 
Some  yielded  for  fear.  Some  prevented  the  labour  of  his 
journey,  by  sending  amfaasBadors  to  yield  befote  he  came. 
And  some  that  were  held  with  ganrisons  against  their  willf  , 
took  courage  to  set  themaelyea  at  liberty  by  seeing  the  king 
ao  near,  to  whose  patronage  thenceforth  they  betook  them- 
setres.  And  many  places  were  spcnled  by  the  ^tolian  cap- 
tains, because  they  distrusted  their  ability  to  hold  them.  So 
the  king  won  more  towns  in  the  country,  than  the  sliarpness 
of  winter  would  suffer  him  to  stay  there  days.  Fain  he 
would  have  fought  with  the  iEtolians;  but  they  made  such 
haste  from  him,  that  he  could  not  overtake  them,  until 
they  bad  covered  themselves  within  the  town  of  Samicum, 
where  they  thought  to  have  been  safe.  But  Philip  assaulted 
them  therein  so  forcibly^  that  he  made  them  glad  to  yield 
the  |daoe>  obtaimng  license  to  depart  with  their  lives  and 
anns.  Having  performed  so  much  in  this  eicpeditioD)  the 
king  reposed  himself  a  while  in  Megalopolisj'and  then  re- 
mored  to  Argos,  where  he  spent  all  the  rest  of  the  winter. 

Before  the  king^s  arrival  in  Fehyponnesus,  the  Laoedsp* 
monians,  with  Lycurgus  their  new  king,  had  gotten  some* 
what  in  Arcadia,  and  threatened  to  do  great  matters.  But 
when  they  were  admonished,  bv  the  calamity  that  fell  upon 
the  Eleans,  of  the  dann;cr  hanging  over  their  own  heads, 
they  quitted  their  winnings,  and  withdrew  themselves  home. 
This  Lycurgus,  as  he  had  no  other  right  to  the  kingdom  of 
Sparta  than  that  which  he  could  buy  with  money,  so  was 
he  neither  free  from  danger  of  conspiracies  made  against 
him,  nor  ftom  those  jealousies  with  which  usurpers  aie 
commonly  perplexed*  There  was  one  Chilon,  of  ihe  royal 
blood,  that  thinking  himself  to  have  best  i^t  unto  the 
kingdom,  purposed  to  toake  way  thereunto^  by  massacre  oi 
his  opposites^  itoA  idlsrwiifds'to  coaBrm  hims^  by  pro- 
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pdun^Biig  iiBto  die  multkude  tueh  refiornxtkm  of  the  itate 
as  was  most  popular ;  namely,  hy  making  an  equal  distri^ 
bution  of  all  the  lands  among  the  whole  number  of  the 

citizens,  accordmg  Lo  the  ancient  institution  of  that  com- 
monwealth. He  won  to  his  party  some  two  hundred  men, 
with  whom  he  fell  upon  the  ephori  as  tliey  were  together 
at  supper,  and  slew  them  all.  Then  went  he  to  LycurguS's 
house,  who  perceiving  the  danger,  stole  away,  and  fled.  It 
lemained  that  he  should  give  account  of  these  doings  to  the 
people,  and  procure  them  to  take  part  with  him.  But  their 
minds  being  not  hereto  predisposed,  they  so  little  regarded 
his  goodly  offers,  as  even  whilst  he  was  usbg  his  best  per- 
suasioDSy  they  were  oonsultmg  how  to  apprehend  him.  ChL- 
Um  perceived  whereabout  they  went,  and  shifted  presently 
away.  So  he  Uved  afterwards  among  the  Acbaeans  a  ba- 
nished man,  and  hated  of  his  own  people.  As  for  Lycur- 
gus,  he  returned  home;  and  suspecting  thenceforth  all 
those  of  Hercules's  race,  found  means  to  drive  uuL  his  fel- 
low king,  young  Agesipolis,  whereby  he  made  himself  lord 
alone.  His  doings  grew  to  be  suspected,  in  such  sort  as 
once  he  should  have  been  apprcli ended  by  the  ephori :  but 
though  his  actions  hitherto  might  have  been^efended,  yet 
rather  than  to  adventure  himself  into  judgment,  he  chose 
to  fly  for  a  time,  and  scjoum  among  his  friends  the  Mto- 
lians.  His  well-known  vehemency  in  opposition  to  the  Ma^ 
cedonians  had  procured  unto  him  such  good  liking  among 
the  people,  that  in  his  absence  th^  began  to  oonnder  the 
weakness  of  thdr  own  surmises  against  him^  and^pro- 
.nouncing  him  innocent,  recalled  lum  home  to  hb  estate. 
But  in  time  following,  he  took  better  heed  unto  himself; 
not  by  amending  his  condition,  (for  he^'grew  a  tyrant,  and 
was  so  acknowledged,)  but  by  taking  order,  that  U  should 
not  be  in  the  }}ower  of  the  citizens  to  expel  him  when  they 
listed.  By  what  actions  he  got  the  name  of  a  tyrant,  or 
at  what  time  it  was  that  he  chased  Agesipolis  out  of  the 
city,  I  do  not  certainly  find.  Like  enough  it  is,  that  his 
b^ng  the  first  of  three  usurpers,  which  followed  in  order 
one  aft^  another,  made  him  to  be  phused  in  the  rank  of  ty« 
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rants,  which  the  last  of  the  three  very  justly  deserved. 
Whatsoever  he  vas  towards  some  private  dtizens,  in  the 
mr  against  Philip  be  Miaved  himself  as  a  provident  man, 
and  careful  of  his  country^s  good* 

SECT.  11. 

Bow  Phii^  was  mtModoked  6y  iU  cmmnUors  j  who  afterwards 
wnmglU  iretmn  itgoMnH  him,  tmd  were  justly  pwmhed.  He  in* 
vadeth  the  JStolians  a  second  time,  mid  Jorceth  them  to  sue  for 

peace,  which  is  granted  unto  them. 

WHILST  the  king  lay  at  Argos,  devising  upon  his  bu- 
siness for  the  year  following,  some  ambitious  men  that  were 
about  him  studied  so  diligently  their  own  greatness,  as 
they  were  like  to  have  spoiled  all  that  be  took  in  liand* 
Antigonus  Doson  had  left*  unto  Philip  such  counsellors  as 
to  lum  did  seem  die  fittest  men  for  govermng  of  his  youth« 
Tlie  chief  of  these  was  ApeUes,  that  had  the  chaige  of  his  per- 
^«>d<>Ri<rii>g<.fl>i.tieHare..  TI>>8m«,«emi>>gtohim. 
sdf  a  great  politician,  thought  that  he  should  do  a  notable 
piece  of  service  to  his  prince,  if  he  oould  reduce  the  Achse^ 
ans  Linio  the  same  degree  of  subjection  wherein  the  Mace- 
donians lived.  To  bring  this  to  pass,  during  the  late  expe- 
dition he  had  caused  some  of  the  Macedonians  to  thrust 
the  AchaBans  out  of  their  l«nlo;i!inrR,  and  to  strip  them  of 
the  booty  that  they  had  gotten.  Proceeding  further,  as 
occasion  fell  out,  he  was  bold  to  chastise  some  of  that  na- 
tion, cauring  his  ministers  to  take  and  whip  them.  If  any 
of  them  offered  (as  diere  were  some  of  them  that  could  not 
refinin)  to  help  dieir  &llowsy  them  he  laid  by  the  heels,  and 
punished  as  mutineers.  Hereby  he  thought  to  bring  it  to 
pass  by  little  and  little,  that  they  should  be  qualified  with 
m  habit  of  Mind  obedience,  and  think  nothing  unjust  that 
pleased  the  king.  But  these  Achseans  were  tenderly  sensi- 
ble in  matter  of  liberty,  whereof  if  they  could  have  been 
contented  to  suffer  any  little  diminution,  they  needed  not 
have  troubled  the  Maceilonians  to  help  tlicm  in  the  war 
against  Cleomenes.  They  bemoaned  themselves  unto  old 
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Aiatufl,  and  besought  him  to  think  upcm  some  good  order^ 
that  they  might  not  be  oppressed  by  degrees.  Aratus  fortli^ 
with  dealt  eaniesdy  with  the  king»  as  in  a  matter  more 
weighty  than  at  first  it  might  seem*  The  king  bestowed 
gracious  words  upon  those  that  had  been  wronged,  and  for- 
bade Apelles  to  follow  the  course  begun.    Hereat  Apelles 
was  inwardly  vi  xcil,  though  he  dissembled  his  choler  for 
a  time.    He  thought  so  well  uf  Jiis  own  project,  that  he 
could  not  endure  to  lay  it  aside,  beini;  perhaps  unable  to 
do  the  king  any  vahiable  service  in  business  of  other  na- 
ture*  He  purposed  tlierefore  hereafter  to  begin  at  the 
head,  nnoe,  in  biting  at  the  tail,  the  fish  had  shot  away 
from  his  mouth.  It  could  not  otherwise  be,  than  that  among 
the  Acheeans  there  were  some  who  bore  no  hearty  affection 
to  Aratus.  These  he  inquired  out,  and,  sending  for  them, 
entertained  them  with  words  of  court,  promising  to  become 
their  especial  friend,  and  commend  them  unto  the  king. 
Then  brake  he  hb  purpose  with  the  king  himself,  letting 
him  know,  that  as  long  as  he  condnued  to  make  much  of 
Aratus,  he  must  be  fain  to  deal  precisely  with  the  Achasans, 
and,  as  it  were  by  indenture,  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
contract ;  whereas  if  he  would  be  pleased  to  give  counte- 
nance unto  those  others  whom  he  hmiself  commended, 
then  should  the  Acheeans,  and  all  other  Peloponnesians,  be 
quickly  brought  to  conform  themselves  unto  the  duty  of 
obedient  sul^ects.   By  such  persuasions,  he  drew  the  king 
to  be  present  at  ^gium,  where  the  Achseans  were  to  hold 
election  of  a  new  pretor.  There,  with  much  more  labour  than 
would  have  been  needful  in  a  business  of  more  importance, 
the  king,  by  fair  words  and  threatenings  together,  obtained 
so  much,  that  Eperatus,  a  very  insufficient  man,  but  one  of 
Apelles'^s  new  favourites,  was  chosen  pretor,  instead  of  one 
more  worthy,  for  whom  Aratus  had  laboured.   This  was 
thought  a  good  introduction  unto  greater  matters  that 
should  follow.   The  king  from  thence  passed  along  by  Pa- 
tras  and  Dyma,  to  a  very  strong  castle  held  by  the  Elcans, 
which  was  called  Tichos:  the  garrison  yielded  it  up  for 
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fear  at  his  first  comiog,  whereof  he  was  glad ;  for  that  he 
had  an  earnest  desire  to  bestow  it  upon  the  Dymseans,  as 
he  presently  did. 

The  king  thought  it  strange,  that  all  this  while  he  heard 
of  no  messengers  from  the  Eleans^  to  sue  for  peace.  For 
at  his  departure  out  of  thdr  country  the  last  winter,  he  had 
let  loose  one  AmphidamuSji  a  captain  of  theirs,  that  was  his 
prisoner ;  because  he  found  him  an  intelligent  man,  and  one 
that  undertook  to  make  them  forsake  their  alliance  with  the 
JBtolians,  and  join  with  him  upon  reasonable  terms.  This 
if  Lhty  could  be  contented  to  do,  he  willed  Ainphidauius  to 
let  them  understand,  that  he  would  render  unto  them  freely 
all  prisoners  which  hv  had  of  theirs  ;  that  he  would  defend 
them  from  all  foreign  invasion;  and  that  they  should  hold 
their  liberty  entire,  living  after  their  own  laws,  without 
paying  any  manno'  of  tribute,  or  being  kept  under  by  any 
gairison*  These  conditions  were  not  to  be  despised,  if  they 
had  found  credit  as  they  might  have  done.  But  when 
Fhilip  came  to  the  castle  €if  Tichos^  and  made  a  new  inva- 
aon  upon  their  country,  then  began  the  Eleans  (that  were 
not  before  over  hasty  to  believe  such  f«r  promises)  to  sus- 
pect  Amphidanius  as  a  traitor,  and  one  that  was  set  on 
work  for  no  odier  end  tlian  to  breed  a  mutual  diffidence  be- 
tween them  and  the  iEtolians.  Wherefore  they  purposed 
to  lay  hands  upon  him,  and  send  him  prisoner  into  ^tolia  r 
but  he  perceived  their  intent,  and  got  away  to  Dyma ;  in 
good  time  for  himself,  in  better  for  Aratus.  For  the  king 
(as  was  said)  marvelling  what  should  be  the  cause  that  he 
heard  no  news  from  the  Eleans  conceming^the  ofiers  which 
he  had  made  unto  them  by  An^ludamus;  ApeUes,  his 
counsellor,  thereby  took  oocaabn  to  suf^lant  Aratus.  He 
said,  that  old  Aratus,  and  hb  son  together,  had  such  devices 
in  thdr  heads,  as  tended  little  to  the  king's  good ;  and  long 
of  them  he  said  it  was,  that  the  Eleans  did  thus  hold  out : 
for  when  Amphidamus  was  dismissed  home,  the  two  AraU 
(the  father  and  the  son)  had  taken  him  aside,  and  given  him 
to  understand,  that  it  would  be  very  prejudicial  to  all  Pelo- 
ponnesus, if  the  £leans  ouce  became  at  the  devotion  of  tlie 
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Macedonian  ;  and  this  was  the  truu  cause  why  neither  Am- 
phidamiis  was  very  careful  in  doing  this  message,  nor  tlie 
£leans  in  hearkening  to  the  king's  offers.    All  this  was  a 
false  lie,  devised  hy  Apeiies  himself  upon  no  other  ground 
than  his  own  malice.    Philip  had  no  sooner  heard  his  tale, 
but  in  a  great  rage  he  sent  for  the  two  Arati,  and  bade 
Apelles  rehearse  it  over  again  to  their  faces.   Apelies  did 
80^  and  with  a  bold  oountenance,  talking  to  them  as  to  mea 
already  convicted.   And  when  he  had  said  all  the  lest,  ere 
either  Philip  or  they  spake  any  word,  he  added  this  clause, 
as  it  were  in  the  king*s  name :  **  Since  the  king  hath  found 
you  such  ungrateful  wretches,  it  is  his  meaning  to  hold  a 
**  parliament  of  the  Achseans ;  and  therein  having  made  it 
known  what  ye  are,  to  depart  into  Macedon,  and  leave 
you  to  yourselves."    Old  Aratus  gravely  admonished  the 
king,  that  whensoever  he  heard  any  accusation,  especially 
against  a  friend  of  his  own,  or  a  man  of  worth,  he  should 
forbear  a  while  to  give  credit,  until  he  had  diligently  ex- 
amined the  business :  for  such  deliberation  was  kingly^  and 
he  should  never  thereof  repent  him.    At  the  present,  he 
said,  there  needed  no  more,  than  to  call  in  those  that  had 
heard  his  talk  with  Amphidamus;  and  especially  him  that 
had  brought  this  goodly  tale  to  Apelles.   For  it  would  be 
a  very  absurd  thing,  that  the  king  should  make  hims^au^ 
thor  of  a  report  in  the  open  pariiament  of  Achwa,  whereai 
there  was  none  other  evidence  than  one  man's  i^ca  and  an- 
other's no.    Hereof  the  king  liked  well,  and  said  that  he 
would  make  sufficient  inquiry.     So  passed  a  few  days; 
wherein  whil:,t  Apelles  delayed  to  bring  m  the  proof,  which 
indeed  he  wanted,  Amphidamus  came  from  Elis,  and  told 
what  had  befallen  him  there.    The  king  was  not  forgetful 
to  examine. him  about  the  oons[nracy  of  the  Arati;  which 
when  he  found  no  better  dian  a  mere  device  again^  his 
hoooufable  finends,  he  entertained  them  in  lovuig  manner  as 
before.  As  for  his  love  to  Apelles,  thou|^  it  was  hereby 
somewhat  cooled,  yet,  by  means  of  long  acquaintanoe  and 
dwly  employment,  no  remission  theran  could  be  discerned. 
The  unrestful  temper  of  Apelles  having  with  much  vehe- 
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iiieii€j  broi^t  notbing  to  poM,  b^an  (as  eommiDiily  ambi- 
tion  usetli)  to  swell  and  grow  yenomous,  for  want  of  his  free 
motion.  He  betakes  bimself  to  his  cunning  again ;  and  as 
before,  bemg  checked  in  his  doings  with  those  of  the  vulgar, 
he  bad  prepared  a  snare  for  the  Arati,  so,  failing  of  them,  he 
thinks  it  msdom  to  lay  for  the  king  himself,  and  for  all  at 
once  which  were  about  him.  In  sucli  manner  sometime 
the  spider  thought  to  have  taken  the  swallow  which  drave 
awav  flies  out  of  the  chimney ;  but  was  carried  (net  and  all) 
into  liie  air  by  the  bird,  that  was  too  strong  to  be  caught 
and  iieid  by  the  subtile  workniaiiship  of  a  cobweb.  Of  the 
four  that  next  unto  Apelles  were  left  by  Antigonus  in  chief 
place  about  Philip,  Taurioo,  his  lieutenant  in  Peloponne- 
sus, and  Alexander^  captain  of  the  guard,  were  fiiithiul 
men,  and  such  as  would  not  be  onrujMted.  The  other  two^ 
l«eontiu8,  captain  of  the  targeders,  and  Megaleas,  chief  of 
the  secretaries,  were  easily  won  to  be  at  ApelWs  dispod- 
tion.  This  poSitiinan  therefofe  studied  bow  to  remove  the 
other  two  from  ih&T  places,  and  pot  some  creatures  of  his 
own  into  their  rooms.  Against  Alexander  he  went  to  work 
the  ordinary  way,  by  calumniation  and  privy  detraction: 
but  lor  the  supplanting  of  Taurion  he  used  more  finesse; 
loading  him  with  daily  commendations  as  a  notable  man  of 
war,  and  one  whom  for  his  many  virtues  the  king  might  ill 
spare  from  being  always  in  his  presence.  By  such  art  h^ 
thought  to  have  removed  him,  as  we  say,  out  qfGocPs  bless*- 
iHiig  ffilo  a  warm  Mm.  In  the  mean  season  Aiatus  retired 
bimself,  and  sou|^t  to  avoid  the  dangerous  friendship  of 
the  king,  by  finrbearing  to  meddle  in  aflairs  of  state.  As 
Ibr  the  new  pretor  of  Achaia,  lately  chosen  by  such  vehe- 
ment instance  of  the  king,  he  was  a  man  of  no  despatch^  and 
one  that  had  no  grace  with  the  people.  Wherefore  a  great 
deal  of  time  was  lost,  whilst  Philip  wanted  both  the  money 
and  the  com  wherewith  he  sliouUi  iiave  been  furnished  by 
the  Achseans.  This  made  the  .  king  understand  his  own 
error ;  which  he  wisely  sought  to  reform  betimes.  He 
persuaded  the  Achaeans  to  rejourn  their  parliament  from 
i£gium  to  Sicyon,  the  town  of  Aratus.    There  he  dealt 
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with  the  old  mail  and  his  son ;  persuading  them  to  forget 
what  was  past,  and  laying  all  the  blame  upon  Apelles,  on 
whom  thenceforth  he  intended  to  keep  a  more  diligent  eye. 
So  by  the  travail  of  these  worthy  men  he  easily  obtained 
what  he  would  of  the  Achnans.  Fifty  talents  they  gave 
him  out  of  handy  with  great  store  of  oom ;  and  further  de» 
creed*  that  so  long  as  he  himself  in  person  followed  the 
wars  in  Peloponnesus,  he  should  receive  ten  talents  a  month. 
Being  thus  enabled,  he  began  to  provide  shipping,  that  so 
he  might  invade  the  iEStolians,  Eleans,  and  Lacedaeroonians, 
that  were  uiaritinie  people,  at  his  pleasure,  and  hinder  their 
excursions  by  sea. 

It  vexed  Apelles  beyond  measure  to  see  things  go  for- 
ward so  well  without  his  help,  even  by  the  ministry  of 
those  whom  he  most  hated.  Wherefore  he  entered  into 
conspiracy  with  Leontius  and  M^;alea&;  binding  himself 
and  them  by  oath,  to  cross  and  bring  to  nought,  as  well  as 
they  were  able,  all  that  the  king  should  take  in  hand.  By 
so  doing,  they  thought  to  bring  it  to  pass,  that  very  want 
of  ability  to  do  any  thing  without  them  should  make  him 
speak  them  fair,  and  be  glad  to  submit  himself  to  thdr  di- 
rections.  The  king,  it  is  like,  had  stood  in  some  awe  of 
them  whilst  he  was  a  child ;  and  therefore  these  wise  men 
persuaded  themselves,  that,  by  looking  big  upon  him,  and 
imputing  unto  hiui  all  iliat  IVll  ovit  ill  through  their  own 
misgovemment  of  his  affairs,  they  might  rule  him  as  a  child 
*  still.  Apelles  would  needs  ^o  to  Chalcis,  there  to  taice 
order  for  the  provisions  whicli  were  to  come  that  way  out 
of  Macedon ;  the  other  two  stayed  behind  with  the  king,  to 
play  their  parts,  all  more  mindful  a£  their  wicked  oath 
than  of  their  duty. 

His  fleet  and  army  being  in  a  readiness,  Philip  made 
countenance  as  if  he  would  have  bent  all  his  forces  against 
^e  Eleans;  to  whose  aid  therefoce  the  Italians  sent  men^ 
little  fearing  that  the  mischief  would  have  fiJlen,  as  soon 
after  it  did,  upon  themselves.  But  against  the  Eleans,  and 
those  that  came  to  help  them,  Philip  thought  it  enough  to 
leave  the  Achaeans,  with  some  part  of  his  and  their  merce- 
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naries.  He  himself,  with  the  body  of  his  army,  putting  td 
sea,  landed  in  the  isle  of  Cephalieoia  ;  whence  the  ^to- 
lians,  dwelling  over  against  it,  used  to  furnish  themselves  of 
shipping  when  they  went  to  rove  abroad.  There  he  be- 
sieged the  town  of  Palsea,  that  had  been  very  serviceable  to 
the  enemy  against  him  and  his  confederates ;  and  might  be 
very  useful  to  him»  if  he  could  get  it.  Whilst  he  lay  before 
this  town,  there  came  unto  him  fifteen  ships  of  war  from 
Soerdihddas;  and  many  good  soldiers  fnmi  the  EpiiotS) 
AcamanianSy  and  Meaaenians:  but  the  town  was  obstinate^ 
and  would  not  be  tenified  with  nombers.  It  was  naturally 
fenced  on  all  parts  save  one^  on  which  side  Philip  carried  a 
mine  to  the  wall,  wherewith  he  overthrew  two  hundred  foot 
thereof.  Leontius,  captain  of  the  targetiers,  was  appointed 
by  the  king  to  make  the  assault.  But  he,  remembering  his 
covenant  with  Apelles,  did  both  wilfully  forbear  to  do  his 
best,  and  caused  others  to  do  tlie  like.  So  the  Macedo- 
nians were  put  to  foil,  and  many  slam;  not  of  the  worst 
soldiers,  but  such  as  had  gotten  over  the  breach^  and  would 
have  c&rried  the  town,  if  the  treason  of  their  captain,  and 
some  by  him  corrupted,  had  not  hindered  the  victory.  The 
king  was  angry  with  this ;  but  there  was  no  remedy ;  and 
Iherefosre  he  thought  upon  btealdi^  up  the  si^ :  foritwas 
easier  unto  the  townsmen  to  make  up  the  gap  in  their  wall^ 
than  for  him  to  make  it  wider.  Whikt  he  stood  thus  per- 
plexed, and  uncertain  what  course  to  take,  the  Messenians 
and  Acarnanians  lay  hard  upon  him,  each  of  them  desirous 
to  draw  him  into  their  own  country.  The  Alessenians 
alleged,  that  Lvcurgus  was  busy  in  wasting  their  country, 
upon  whom  the  king  might  come  unawares  in  one  day ;  the 
Etesian  winds,  which  then  blew,  serving  fitly  for  his  naviga^ 
tion.  Hereto  also  Leontius  persuaded;  who  considered 
that  those  winds,  as  they  would  easily  carry  him  thither,  so 
would  they  detain  him  there  perfurce,  (blowing  all  the  dog- 
days,)  and  make  him  spend  the  summer  to  small  purpose: 
but  Anitus  gave  bettor  counsd»  and  prevailed.  He  shewed 
how  mifitting  it  were  to  let  the  ^tolians  overrun  all  Thefr- 
saly  agmn,  and  some  part  of  Maoedon,  whilst  the  king  with- 
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drew  tm  army  far  ofT,  to  seek  onall  adventtifef.  Aather,  he 
Sciid,  that  the  time  now  served  well  to  carry  the  war  into 
i^tolia;  since  the  pretor  was  gone  thence  abroad  on  roving, 
with  the  one  half  of  their  strength.  As  for  Lycur^s,  he  was 
not  strong  enough  to  do  much  harm  in  Pelojionnosvis  ;  and 
It  might  buliice,  if  the  Acha?ans  were  appointed  to  make 
head  against  him.  According  to  this  advice,  the  kiog  sets 
sail  for  ^tolia;  and  enters  the  iiay  of  Ambracia,  whibb 
divided  the  JStoliant  ftom  Acamania.  The  Acamanians 
▼ere  glad  to  see  lum  cm  their  bofdeny  and  joined  with 
him  as  many  of  them  as  oould  bear  scnm,  to  hdip  in  taking 
vengeanoe  upon  their  bad  neigfaboiin.  He  marched  up 
into  the  inland  country,  and  taking  some  places  bj  the  way, 
which  he  filled  with  garrisons  to  assoTO  his  retreat,  he  passed 
on  to  Thermum,  which  was  the  receptacle  of  the  JCto- 
lians,  and  surest  place  of  defence  in  all  extreuiiiies.  The 
anmtry  round  about  was  a  great  fastness,  environed  with 
rocky  mountains  of  very  narrow,  steep,  and  difficult  ascent. 
There  did  the  xd£tolians  use  to  hold  all  their  chief  meetings, 
their  fairs,  their  election  of  magistrates,  and  their  solemn 
games.  There  also  they  used  to  bestow  the  most  precious 
of  their  goods,  as  in  a  place  of  greatest  security.  This 
opinion  of  the  natural  strength  had  made  then  careksa  in 
looking  unio  it.  When  Philip  therefore  had 
bad  way,  there  was  notliing  else  to  do  than  to  take  spoil; 
whereof  he  found  such  (denty,  that  he  thought  the  pains  of 
his  journey  well  recompensed.  So  he  loaded  his  army ;  and, 
consuming  all  that  could  not  be  carried  away,  forgot  not  to 
raze  a  goodly  temple,  the  chief  of  all  helonrjing  unto  the 
i£tolians,  in  remembrance  oi  tlie  iiko  iheir  courtesy  shewed 
upon  the  temples  of  T>ium  and  Docidiia.  This  burning  of 
the  temple  might,  questionless,  more  tor  the  king^s  ho* 
nour  have  been  forborne.  But  perhaps  he  thought,  as  mon- 
ffleur  du  Gourges,  the  French  captain,  told  the  Spaniards 
in  Florida,  that  they  which  had  no  faith  needed  no 
^<  church.*"  At  his  return  ftom  Thermum,  the  .^tdiaas 
kid  for  him;  which  that  they  would  do  he  believed  be- 
fore, and  therefore  was  not  taken  unawares.   Three  thov- 
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sand  of  them  there  were,  that,  lying  in  ambush,  fell  upon  his 
skirts ;  but  he  had  laid  a  counter-ambush  for  them  of  his 
Illyrians,  who,  staying  behind  the  rest,  did  set  upon  the 
backs  of  the  iEtolians,  whilst  they  were  busily  cbai^g  in 
mr  the  army  that  went  before^  So  with  .daughter  of  the 
enemy  he  retunied  the  same  way  that  he  mmei  and  bum- 
mg  dom  thofie  placet  that  he  had  taken  he&i«,  as  also 
ipwtmg  the  comstiy  vooimI  about  him,  he  safdy  carried  ali 
that  he  had  gotten  aboovd  his  fleet.  Onoe  ihe  ^toliaaa 
made  coontenanoe  of  fight,  issuing  out  of  Stratus  in  great 
famvory:  but  they  were  beaten  home  faster  than  ihey 
came,  and  followed  to  their  very  gates. 

The  joy  ol  this  victorious  expedition  being  every  way 
complete,  and  not  delorniLd  (as  commonly  happens)  by  any 
sinister  aceideiit,  it  pleased  the  king  to  make  a  great  feast 
unto  all  his  friends  and  captains.  Thither  were  invited 
among  the  rest  Leontius,  with  his  fellow  Megaleas.  They 
came  because  they  could  not  choose,  but  their  heavy  looks 
argued  what  little  pleasure  they  took  in  the  king's  prospe*' 
rity.  It  grieved  them  to  thiuk  that  they  should  be  able  to 
giye  no  better  aooount  unto  ApeHes  of  their  hindering  the 
fcin^s  business;  smoe  Apeiles  himself^  as  will  be  shewed 
anoii»  had  played  his  own  part  with  a  most  miscfaierouji 
dexterity.  The  scrrow  and  indignation  which  they  could 
ill  dissemble  in  their  faces  brake  out  after  supper,  when 
they  had  warmed  themselves  with  drink,  into  open  riot. 
Finding  Aratus  on  the  way  home  to  his  tent,  they  fell  to 
reviling  him,  throwinrr  stone«i  at  him,  so  that  they  caused  a 
great  uproar  ;  many  runnmg  in  (as  happens  in  such  cases) 
to  take  part  with  the  one  or  the  other.  The  king,  seiiding 
to  inquire  of  the  matter,  was  truly  informed  of  all  that  bad 
passed  ;  which  made  hint  send  for  Lieontius  and  his  felJows» 
But  Leondus  was  gotlen  out  of  the  Iray;  Megaleasy  and 
another  with  him,  came*  The  king  begsn  to  rate  them  for 
their  disorder,  and  they  to  ^ve  him  ftowavd  answers;  in> 
eomnch  as  they  said  at  length,  that  they  would  never  give 
lyver,  till  they  had  rewaidfd  Axatus  with  a  misdiief  as  he 
deserved  :  hereupon  the  king  committed  them  to  ward. 
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Leondii8»  hearing  tluB,  comes  hcUdfy  to  the  king,  with  his 
targeden  at  his  heels ;  and  with  a  proud  grace  demanded^ 
who  it  was  that  had  dared  to  lay  hands  upon  M^^aleaa, 

yea,  and  to  cast  him  into  prison  ?  **  Why,"  flaid  the  king, 
"  it  was  even  I.""  This  resolute  answei',  which  LcoiiLius 
had  not  expect etl,  made  him  depart  both  sad  and  angry; 
seeing  iiimself  outfrowned,  and  not  knowing  how  to  remedy 
the  matter.  Shortly  after,  Megaleas  was  calkci  forth  to  his 
answer,  and  was  charged  by  Aratus  with  many  great  crimes. 
Among  which  weies  the  hindenince  of  the  king''s  victmy  at 
Palaea*  and  the  compact  made  with  Apelles;  matters  no 
less  toudiing  Leontiusy  that  stood  by  as  a  looker  on»  than 
Megaleas,  that  was  accused.  In  oondusbny  the  presump- 
tions  against  him  were  so  strong,  and  his  answers  diereto  so 
weak,  that  he  and  Crinon,  one  of  Ids  fellows,  were  con* 
demned  in  twenty  talents;  Crinon  h^ng  remanded  back  to 
prison,  and  Leontius  becoming  bnl  for  Megaleas.  This 
was  done  upon  the  way  homeward,  as  the  king  was  return* 
ing  to  Corinth. 

Philip  despatched  well  a  great  deal  of  business  this  year : 
for  as  soon  as  he  was  at  Corinth,  he  took  in  hand  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Lacedaemonians.  These  and  the  Eleans 
had  done  what  harm  they  could  in  Peloponnesus,  whilst  the 
king  was  absent.  The  Achaeans  had  opposed  them  as  well 
as  they  could  with  ill  success;  yet  so,  as  they  hindered 
them  fram  doing  such  harm  as  else  they  would  have  done. 
But  when  Philip  came,  he  overrun  the  country  about  La>. 
cedsmon ;  and  was  in  a  manner  at  the  gates  of  Sparta,  ere 
men  could  well  believe  that  he  was  returned  out  of  ^tolia* 
He  took  not  in  this  expedition  any  cities,  but  made  great 
waste  in  the  fields ;  and,  having  beaten  the  enemy  in  some 
skirmishes,  carried  back  with  him  to  Corinth  a  rich  booty  of 
catde,  slaves,  and  other  country  spoil.  At  Corinth  he 
found  attending  him  ambassadors  from  the  Rhodians  and 
Chians;  that  recinested  him  to  set  Greece  at  quiet,  by 
granting  peace  unto  the  iEtolians.  They  had  gracious 
audience,  and  he  willed  them  to  deal  first  with  the  ^toHans ; 
who,  if  they  would  make  the  same  request,  should  not  find 
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him  unreasonable.  Tlie  j^Itolians  had  sped  ill  that  year; 
neither  saw  they  any  likely  hopes  for  the  years  following. 
The  army,  that  they  had  seot  forth  to  waste  Tbessaly  and 
MaeedoDy  found  such  opposition  on  the  way,  that,  not 
daring  to  proceed,  it  returned  home  without  bringing  any 
thing  to  effect*  In  the  mean  eeoaon  they  had  been  grier- 
oudy  afflktedi  as  before  is  shewed,  by  Philip  m  the  centre 
of  thdr  own  coimtry.  AH  Greece  and  Macedon  was  up  in 
arms  against  them  and  thdr  weak  aUieSy  the  Eleans  and 
Ijaoedaemonians.  Ndther  was  it  certain,  how  long  the  one 
or  other  of  these  their  Peloponnesian  friends  should  be  able 
to  hold  out ;  hince  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  keep  the 
field,  but  had  already  suffered  those  miseries  of  war,  w  hicJi 
by  a  little  continuance  would  make  them  glad  each  to  seek 
their  own  peace,  without  regard  of  tlicir  confederates. 
Wherefore  the  i£tolians  readily  entertained  this  negotiation 
of  peace ;  and,  taking  truce  for  thirty  days  with  the  king^ 
dealt  with  him  by  interoessioD  of  the  same  ambassadors  to 
entreat  his  presence  at  a  diet  of  their  nation^  that  should  be 
held  at  Bhium;  whither  if  he  would  vouchsafe  to  come, 
they  promised  that  he  should  find  them  conformable  to  any 
good  reason. 

Whilst  these  things  were  in  hand,  Leontius  and  Mega- 
leas  thought  to  have  terrified  the  king  by  rsdsing  sedition 
against  hira  in  the  army.  But  this  device  sorted  to  no 
good  effect.  The  soldiers  were  easily  and  quickly  incensed 
agauist  many  of  the  king's  friends ;  who  were  said  to  be  the 
cause  why  they  were  not  rewarded  with  so  much  of  the 
booty,  as  they  thought  to  belong  of  right  unto  them.  But 
their  anger  spent  itself  in  a  noise,  and  breaking  open  of 
doors,  without  further  harm  done.  This  was  enough  to 
inform  the  king,  (who  easily  pacified  his  men  with  gentle 
words,)  that  some  about  him  were  veiy  false.  Yea,  the 
sddiers  themsehesj  repenting  of  thdr  insolence,  deeired  to 
have  the  authors  of  the  tumult  sought  out,  and  punished 
acoordmg  to  their  dmrts.  The  king  made  show  as  if  he 
had  not  cared  to  make  such  inquisition ;  but  Leontius  and 
Megaleas  were  sore  afraid,  lest  the  matter  would  soon  come 
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out  of  itself,  to  their  extreme  danger.  Wherefore  thej  sent 
unto  Apelles,  the  head  and  architect  of  their  treason  ;  re- 
questing him  speedily  to  repair  to  Corinth,  where  he  might 
stand  between  them  and  the  lung's  displeasure.  Apelles  had 
Bot  all  this  while  been  wanting  to  the  husineBs  undertake 
by  him  and  his  treacherous  companions:  he  had  taken 
upon  him,  as  a  man  that  had  the  king'^s  heart  in  his  own 
hand;  and  thereby  was  he  grown  into  such  credit^  that  all 
the  king'^8  officers  in  Macedon  and  Thessaly  addressed  them- 
selves unto  him»  and  received  from  him  theb  despatch  in 
every  business.  Likewise  the  Greeks,  in  all  their  flattering 
decixt  s,  look  occasion  to  maf^nify  the  virtue  of  Apelles,  ' 
making  slight  mention  (only  for  fasliiun  sake)  of  the  king; 
who  seemed  no  better  than  the  minister  and  executioner  of 
Apeilcs's  will  and  pleasure.  Such  was  the  arrogancy  of  this 
great  man,  in  setting  himself  out  unto  the  people ;  but  in 
managing  the  king^s  affiurs  he  made  it  his  especial  care,  that 
money,  and  all  things  needful  for  the  public  service,  should 
he  wanting.  Yea,  he  enforced  the  king,  for  very  need,  to 
^  his  .own  |date  and  household  vessels ;  thinking  to  resolve 
these  and  all  other  difficulties  by  only  saying,  Sir,  be 
<^  ruled  wholly  by  me,  and  all  shall  be  as  you  would  wish:** 
hereto  if  the  king  would  give  assent,  then  had  this  politi- 
co obtained  his  hearts  desire.  Now  taking  his  journey 
from  Chalcis,  in  the  isle  of  Euba?a,  to  the  city  of  Corinth, 
where  Philip  then  lay,  he  was  fetclietl  in  with  great  pomp 
and  royalty,  by  a  great  iiumlipr  of  the  captains  and  soldiers, 
which  Leontius  and  Megaleas  drew  forth  to  meet  him  on 
the  way.  So  entering  the  city  with  a  goodly  train,  he  went 
directly  to  the  court,  and  towards  the  king^s  chamber. 
But  Philip  was  well  aware  of  his  pride^  and  had  vehement 
suspicion  of  his  falsehood ;  ^^  lierefore  one  wi^  sent  to  tell 
him  that  he  should  wait  a  while,  or  come  another  time,  for 
the  king  was  not  now  at  leisure  to  be  spoken  with.  It  was 
a  pretty  tlnng  that  such  a  check  as  this  made  all  his  attend, 
ants  forsake  him,  as  a  man  in  disgrace ;  in  such  sort,  that, 
going  thenoe  to  bis  lodging,  he  had  none  to  follow  him,  save 
his  own  pages.    After  lliis,  the  king  vouchsaied  him  now 
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and  then  some  sleoder  graces ;  but  in  consultations,  or  other 
matters  of  privacy,  he  used  him  not  at  all.  This  taught 
Megaleas  to  look  unto  himself,  and  run  away  betimies. 
Hereupon  the  king  sent  forth  Tauiion,  his  lieutenant  of  Pe- 
kponnesus,  with  all  the  targetient,  as  it  were  to  do  some 
piece  of  service ;  but  indeed  of  purpose  to  apprehend  Leon, 
tins  in  the  absence  of  his  followers.  Leontius  being  taken, 
despatched  away  a  messenger  presentJy  to  his  targetiers,  to 
signify  what  was  befallen  him  ;  and  they  forthwith  sent 
unto  the  king  in  his  behalf.  They  made  request,  that  if 
any  other  thing  were  objecitd  against  him,  he  might  not  be 
called  forth  to  trial  before  their  return  ;  as  for  the  debt  of 
Megaleas,  if  that  were  all  the  matter,  they  said  that  they 
were  ready  to  make  a  purse  for  his  discharge.  This  afFec* 
tioii  of  the  soldiers  made  Philip  more  hasty,  than  else  he 
would  have  been,  to  take  away  the  traitor^s  life.  Ndther 
was  it  long,  ere  letters  of  Megideas  were  intercepted,  which 
he  wrote  unto  the  ^tolians;  vilifying  the  king  with  oppro- 
brious woopds,  and  bidding  them  not  to  hearken  after  peace, 
but  to  hold  out  a  while,  for  that  Philip  was  even  reedy  to 
sink  under  the  burden  of  his  own  poverty.  By  this  the 
king  understood  more  perfectly  the  falsehood,  not  only  of 
Megaleas,  but  of  Apelles;  whose  cunning  head  had  laboured 
all  this  while  to  keep  hiui  so  poor :  wherefore  he  sent  one 
to  pursue  Megaleas,  that  was  fled  to  Thebes.  As  for 
Apelles,  he  committed  both  him,  his  son,  and  another 
that  was  inward  with  him,  to  prison ;  wherein  all  of  them 
portly  ended  their  lives.  Megaleas  also,  neither  daring  to 
stand  to  trial,  nor  knowing  whither  to  fly,  was  weary  of  his 
own  life»  and  slew  himself  about  the  same  time. 

The  Mtolaamf  as  they  had  begun  this  war  upon  hope  of 
aocoDiplishing  what  they  listed  in  the  nonage  of  Philip,  so 
finding  that  the  vigour  of  this  young  prince,  tempered  with 
the  cold  advice  of  Aratus,  wrought  very  e£fectuidly  toward 
their  overthrow,  they  grew  very  desirous  to  make  an  end  of 
it.  Nevertheless,  being  a  turbuk  iit  nation,  and  really  to  lay 
hold  n[)<)n  all  advantages,  when  they  heard  what  was  hap- 
pened in  the  court,  the  death  of  Apelles,  Leontius,  and 
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Magaleus,  together  with  some  indignation  theren[)oti  con- 
ceived by  the  kind's  targetiers,  they  began  to  h<)})e  anew 
thai  these  troubles  would  be  long  1  fisting,  and  thereupon 
brake  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  at  Rhium.  Of 
this  was  Philip  nothing  sorry :  for  being  in  good  hope 
throughly  to  tame  this  unquiet  nation,  he  thought  it  much 
to  ooDOern  his  own  honour,  that  all  the  Uame  of  the  begin- 
lung  and  oontinuing  the  war  should  rest  upon  themselves. 
Wherefore  he  willed  his  confederates  to  lay  aside  all  thought 
of  peace,  and  to  prepare  for  war  against  the  year  fi^owing ; 
wherein  he  hoped  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  Then  gratified  he 
his  Macedonian  soldiers,  by  yielding  to  let  them  winter  in 
their  own  country.  In  his  return  homeward,  he  called  into 
judgment  one  Ptolomy,  a  companion  with  Apelles  and 
Leontius  in  their  treasons ;  who  was  therefore  condemned 
by  the  Macedonians,  and  suffered  death.  These  were  the 
same  Macedonians  that  lately  could  not  endure  to  hear  of 
Leontius^s  imprisonment;  yet  now  they  think  the  man 
worthy  to  die,  that  was  but  his  adherent :  so  vain  is  the 
confidence,  on  which  rebels  use  to  build,  in  their  favour  with 
the  multitude  t 

During  his  abode  in  Macedon,  Philip  won  some  border- 
ing towns;  from  which  the  Dardanians,  JStoBans,  and  other 
his  ill  neighbours,  were  accustomed  to  make  roads  into  his 
kingdom.  When  he  had  thus  provided  for  safety  of  his 
own,  the  ii^^toliaus  might  well  know  what  they  were  to  ex- 
pect. But  there  came  again  ambassadors  from  the  Rho- 
dians  and  Chians,  with  others  from  Ptolomy  king  of  Egypt, 
and  from  the  city  of  Byzantium,  recontinuing  the  former 
solicitation  about  the  peace.  This  fashion  had  been  taken 
up,  in  matters  of  Greece,  ever  mnce  the  kings  that  reigned 
after  Alexander  had  taken  upon  them  to  set  the  whole 
country  at  liberty.  No  sooner  was  any  province  or  city  in 
danger  to  he  oppressed,  and  subdued  by  forc^  war,  but 
presently  there  were  found  intercessors,  who^  pitying  the 
effusion  of  Greekish  blood,  would  importune  the  stronger 
to  relinquish  his  advantage.  By  doing  such  friendly  offices 
in  time  of  need,  the  princes  and  states  abroad  sought  to 
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hmd  unto  them  those  people  that  were,  howsoever  weak  in 
numbers,  yet  veiy  good  wddiers.  But  hereby  it  came  to 
pasSy  that  the  more  froward  sort,  especially  the  MtoWmBt 
whose  whole  nation  was  addicted  to  falsehood  and  robbeiy^ 
durst  enter  boldly  into  quarrels  with  all  tlidr  ndghhours ; 
being  well  assured,  that  if  they  had  the  worsts  the  love  of 
Greece  would  be  sufficient  to  redeem  their  quiet.  They  had, 
amce  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  done  what  harm  they  could 
in  Peloponnesus ;  but  being  beaten  by  the  Achaeans,  and 
stand  inpj  in  fear  to  be  more  soundly  beaten  at  home,  they 
desired  now,  more  earnestly  than  before,  to  make  an  end  of 
the  war  as  soon  as  they  might.  Philip  made  such  answer 
to  tlie  ambassadors  as  he  had  dono  the  former  year  ;  that  he 
gave  not  occasion  to  the  beginning  of  this  war,  nor  was  at 
the  present  either  afraid  to  continue  it,  or  unwilling  to  end 
it ;  but  that  the  iEtolians,  if  they  had  a  desire  to  live  in 
rest,  must  first  be  dealt  withal,  to  signify  plainly  their  deter- 
mination^ whereto  himself  would  return  such  answer  as  he 
diould  think  fit. 

Philip  had  at  this  time  no  great  liking  unto  the  peace, 
bdng  a  young  prince,  and  in  hope  to  increase  the  honour 
which  he  daily  got  by  the  war.  But  it  happened,  in  the 
midst  oi"  this  negotiation,  that  he  was  advertised  by  letters 
out  of  Macedon  wliat  a  notable  victory  Hannibal  had  ob- 
tained against  the  Romans  in  the  battle  at  Thrasymene. 
These  letters  he  communicated  unto  Demetrius  JPharius, 
who  greatly  encouraged  him  to  take  part  with  Hannibal ; 
and  not  to  sit  still,  as  an  idle  beholder  of  the  Italian  war. 
Hereby  he  grew  more  inclinable  than  before  unto  peace 
with  the  ^tolians;  which  was  concluded  shortly  in  a  meet- 
ing at  Naupactus.  There  did  AgeliCus,  an  JBtolian,  make 
a  great  oration ;  telling  how  haf^y  it  was  for  the  Greeks^ 
that  they  might  at  their  own  pleasure  dispute  isbout  finish^ 
ing  war  between  themselves,  without  b^ng  molested  by  the 
Barbarians.  For  when  once  either  the  Romans  or  the  Car- 
thaginians had  subdued  one  the  other,  it  was  not  to  be 
doubted  tliat  ihey  would  forth>\  ilh  look  eastward,  and  seek 
by  all  means  to  set  footing  in  Greece.  For  this  cause  he  said 
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it  were  good  that  their  country  should  be  at  peace  within 
itself;  and  thai  Plul'ip,  if  he  were  desirous  of  war,  should 
lay  liold  t>n  llie  opporLuiiity,  now  fitly  seivuig,  to  enlarge 
his  dominion,"  by  winning  somewhat  in  Italy.  Such  advice 
could  the  ^tolians  then  give,  wlien  they  stood  in  fear  of 
danger  threatening  them  at  hand ;  but  being  soon  after 
weary  of  rest*  as  accustomed  to  enrich  themselves  by  pil- 
lage,  they  were  so  far  from  observing  and  following  their 
own  good  oounsel,  that  they  invited  the  Romans  into 
Gfceoe ;  whereby  they  brought  themflelves  and  the  whole 
oountry  (but  themBeLyes  before  any  other  part  of  the  ooun* 
try)  under  servitude  of  strangera*  The  oondidon  of  ^s 
peace  was  nmple ;  that  every  one  should  keep  what  they 
held  at  the  present,  without  making  restitution,  or  any 
amends  for  damages  past. 

SECT.  III. 

PhiLip,  at  the  ]>prsuasion  of  Dtmetrms  Pharius,  enters  into  league 
with  Hannibal  against  the  Romans,  The  tenor  of  the  league 
between  HamUbal  and  Philip, 

THIS  being  agreed  upon,  the  Greeks  betook  themselves 
to  quiet  courses  of  life;  and  Philip  to  prepare  for  the 
buaness  of  Italy,  about  whidi  he  consulted  with  I>eniep 
trius  Pharius.  And  thus  passed  the  time  away  till  the 
great  badle  of  Cannae;  after  which  be  joined  in  league  witb 
Hannibal^  as  bath  been  shewed  before.  Demetrius  Pfaa^ 
rius  bore  great  malice  unto  the  Romans ;  and  knew  no  other 
way  to  be  avenged  upon  them,  or  to  recover  his  own  lost 
kingdom,  than  by  procuring  the  Mace (Idniiin,  that  was  in  a 
manner  wholly  guided  by  Ins  counsel,  to  take  part  with 
their  enemies.  It  hati  otiierwise  been  far  more  expedient 
for  rhilip  to  have  supported  the  weaker  of  these  two  great 
aties  against  the  more  mighty.  For  by  so  d<Hng  he  should 
pahsps  have  brought  them  to  peace  upon  some  equal 
terms ;  and  thereby,  as  did  Hiero,  a  far  weaker  prince,  have 
both  secured  his  own  estate,  and  caused  each  of  them  to  be 
desuous  of  chief  place  in  his  finendifaip.  The  issue  of  the 
counsel  whidi  he  followed  will  appear  soon  after  this.  His 
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first  quarrel  with  the  Romans,  the  trouble  which  they  and 
the  ^tolians  did  put  him  to  in  Greece,  and  die  peace  which 
they  made  mth  him  for  a  time,  upon  conditions  that  might 
eamly  be  broken,  have  been  related  in  another  place,  as  be- 
longing unto  the  second  Punic  war.  Wherefore  I  will 
only  here  set  down  the  tfenour  of  the  league  between  him 
and  Carthage ;  which  may  seem  not  unworthy  to  he  read, 
if  only  in  rcgaixl  of  the  form  itself  then  used  ;  though  it 
had  been  over-long  to  have  been  inserted  into  a  more  busy 
piece. 

The  oath  and  covenants  between  Hannibal,  general  of  the  Car-  , 
thaginians,  and  Xenophaaet,  ambassador  of  Philip  king  qf 
Mac&ion. 

THIS  is  the  league,  ratified  by  oath,  which  Hannibal 
*^  the  general,  and  with  him  Mago,  Myrcal,  and  Barmocal, 
as  also  the  senators  of  Carthage  that  are  present,  and  all 
the  Carthaginians  that  are  in  his  army,  have  made  mth 

**  Xenophanes  the  son  of  Cleomachus,  Athenian,  whom 
**  king  Philip  the  son  of  Demetrius  hatli  sent  unto  us,  for 
**  hini.self  and  the  Macedonians,  and  his  associates;  before 

Jupiter,  and  Juno,  and  Apollo ;  before  ^  the  god  of  the 
"  Carthap^inians,  Hercules,  and  lolausj  before  Mars,  Triton, 

Neptune ;  before  the  gods  accompanyiDg  arms,  the  sun, 

the  moon,  and  the  earth ;  before  rivers,  and  meadows,  and 
*'  waters ;  before  all  the  gods  that  have  power  over  Car- 
<«  thago ;  before  all  the  gods  that  rule  over  Macedon,  and 

the  rest  of  Greece ;  before  all  the  gods  that  are  preadents 
**  oi  war,  and  present  at  the  making  of  this  league.  Han- 

nibal  the  general  hath  said,  and  all  the  senators  that  are 
**  with  him,  and  all  the  Carthaginians  in  his  army.  Be  it 
**  agreed  between  you  and  us,  that  this  oath  stand  for 
**  friendship  and.  loving  affection,  that  we  become  friends, 
**  familiar,  and  brethren,  iiyjon  co\  ( iiant,  that  the  safety  of 
"  the  lords  the  Carthaginians,  and  ot  Hannibal  the  general, 

and  those  that  are  with  him,  and  of  the  rulers  of  pro- 

vinces  of  the  Carthaginians  using  the  same  laws,  and  of 

•  Dnmoa. 
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the  UticMM}  and  as  many  dttes  and  naBona  as  obey  tlie 
Carthaginians  and  of  the  soldiers  and  assodates,  and  of  all 
towns  and  nations  with  which  we  hold  friendship  in  Italy^ 
Gaul,  and  Liguria,  and  with  whom  we  shall  hold  ftiend- 
"ship  or  make  alliance  hereafter  in  this  region,  be  pre- 
**  served  by  king  Philip  and  the  Macedonians,  and  such  of 
"  the  Greeks  as  are  their  associates.    In  like  manner  shall 
king  FhiHp  and  the  Macedonians,  and  other  the  Greeks 
his  associates,  be  saved  and  preserved  by  the  Carthaginian 
armies,  and  by  the  Uticans^  and  by  all  cities  and  nations 
that  obey  the  Carthaginians,  and  by  their  associates  and 
"  soldiers^  aind  by  idl  nations  and  cities  in  Italy,  Gaul,  and 
**  Liguria,  that  are  of  our  alliance^  or  shall  hereafter  join 
"  with  us  in  Italy.   We  shall  not  taWe  counsel  one  against 
**  the  other»  nor  deal  fraudulently  one  with  the  other.  With 
**  aU  readiness  and  good-will,  without  deceit  or  snbtilty»  we 
**  shall  be  enemies  unto  the  enemies  of  the  Carthaginians, 
**  excepting  thusc  kings,  towns,  and  havens  with  which  we 
**  have  already  league  and  friendship.    We  also  shall  be 
*'  enemies  to  the  enemies  of  king  Fhiiip,  excepting  those 
"  kings,  cities,  and  nations  with  which  we  have  already 
league  and  friendship.    The  war  that  we  have  with  the 
*^  Bomans,  have  ye  also  with  them,  until  the  gods  shall  give 
us  a  new  and  happy  end.    Ye  shall  aid  us  with  those 
« things  whereof  we  have  need,  and  shall  do  according  to 
**  the  covenants  between  us.   But  if  the  gods  shall  not  give 
M  unto  you  and  us  thar  he^  in  this  war  against  the  Bomans 
«  and  their  associates,  then,  if  the  Bomans  dSa  friendship, 
we  shall  moke  friendship  in  such  wise  that  ye  shall  be 
partakers  of  the  same  friendship,  with  condition,  that 
"  they  shall  not  have  power  to  make  war  upon  vou ;  neither 
"  shall  the  Romans  be  lords  over  the  Corey  r;i;ans,  nor  over 
**  those  of  Apollonia,  nor  Dyrrachium,  nor  over  Pharus, 
nor  Dimalle,  nor  the  Parthini,  nor  Atintania.   They  shall 
*^  also  render  unto  Demetrius  Pharius  all  those  that  belong 
"  unto  him,  as  many  as  are  within  the  Romans^  dominions. 
^*  But  if  the  Romans  (after  such  peace  made)  shall  make 
**  war  upon  ye  or  us,  wis  will  succour  one  another  in  that 
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♦*  war,  as  eitbeir  diaA  have  need.   The  eatee  shall  be  ob- 
served  ht  wmr  made  by  any  other,  exceptiiig  tbose  kings, 
**  «de9,  and  slates  with  whom  #e  hold  already  lea^e  and 

**  friendship.    To  this  league,  if  we  or  ye  shall  think  fit  to 

add  or  detract,  such  addition  or  detraction  shall  be  made 
**  by  our  common  consent.'*^ 

SECT.  IV. 

Jbw  Philip  yielded  i6  fas  natural  vices^  being  therein  soothed  by 
Diemetrius  Pharius.  His  desire  to  tyrannize  upon  the  free  states 
his  associates,  with  the  troubles  into  he  thereby  felU  tofiiltt 
he  bore  a  part  in  the  second  Punic  war.  He  pokoneth  Araitu, 
and  grows  katefiU  to  the  Achamw, 

HITHERTO  Philifi  had  carried  himsdf  as  a  virtuous 
prince :  and  though  with  more  commendation  of  his  wis* 
dom  he  might  have  offered  his  firiendriiip  to  the  Romans^ 
that  were  like  to  be  oppressed,  than  to  the  Carthaginians, 

who  had  the  better  hand ;  jet  this  his  meddling  in  the  runic 
war  proceeded  from  a  royal  greatness  of  mind,  with  a  desire 
to  secure  and  increase  his  own  estate,  adding  tlierewithal 
reputation  to  his  country.  But  in  this  business  he  was 
guided  (as  hath  been  said)  by  Demetrius  Fharius,  who, 
looking  throughly  into  his  nature,  did  aceommodate  himself 
to  his  desires,  and  thereby  shortly  governed  him,  even  as 
be  listed.  For  the  virtues  of  Philip  were  not  indeed  such 
as  they  seemed.  He  was  lustful,  bloody,  and  tyramdcal,  de- 
nrous  of  power  to  d<l  what  he  listed,  and  not  otherwise 
listing  to  do  what  he  ought,  than  so  far  forth,  as  by  making 
a  fair  show  he  might  breed  in  men  such  a  good  opinion  of 
him  as  should  help  to  serve  his  turn  in  all  that  he  took  in 
hand.  Before  he  should  busy  himself  in  Italy,  he  thought 
it  rei|uisite  in  go(xl  policy  to  bring  the  Greeks  that  were  his 
associates  under  a  more  absolute  form  of  subjection.  Here- 
unto Apelles  had  advised  him  before,  and  he  had  liked  rea- 
sonably well  of  the  course :  but  Apelles  was  a  boisterous 
counselor,  and  one  that,  referring  all  to  his  own  glory, 
^ught  himself  deeply  wronged,  if  he  might  not  whoUy 
have  bis  own  way,  bat  were  driven  to  await  the  inng^s  op* 
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portumty  at  better  times.  DemetriuB  Pharius  could 'well  be 
contented  to  obflenre  tbe  king's  humours,  imd  guided,  like 
a  coachman,  with  the  reins  in  his  hand,  those  affections  which 
himsdf  did  only  seem  to  follow.   Therefore  he  grew  daily 

more  and  more  in  credit,  so  as,  without  any  manner  of 
contention,  he  supplanted  Aratus,  which  the  violence  of 
Apellcs  could  iU'ver  do. 

There  arose  about  these  times  a  very  hot  faction  among 
the  Messenians,  between  the  nobility  and  commons ;  their 
vehement  thoughts  being  rather  diverted  (as  happens  often 
after  a  foreign  war)  unto  domestical  objects,  than  allayed 
and  reduced  unto  a  more  quiet  temper.  In  process  of  no 
Icmg  time,  the  contention  among  them  grew  so  violent,  that 
Philip  was  entreated  to  compound  the  differences.  He  was 
glad  of  this,  resolving  so  to  end  the  matter,  that  they  should 
not  henceforth  strive  any  more  about  their  government,  for 
that  he  would  assume  it  wholly  to  himself.  At  his  coming 
thither,  he  found  Aratus  busy  among  tliem,  to  make  all 
friends,  after  a  better  manner  than  agreed  witli  his  own  se- 
cret purpose.  Wherefore  he  consuiled  not  with  this  reverend 
old  man,  but  talked  in  private  with  such  of  the  Messenians 
as  repaired  unto  him.  He  asked  the  governors  what  thej 
meant,  to  stand  thus  disputing,  and  whether  they  had  not 
laws  to  bridle  the  insolence  of  the  unruly  rabble  ?  Contrari- 
wise, in  talking  with  the  heads  of  the  popular  faction,  he 
said  it  was  strange,  that  they,  being  so  many,  would  suffer 
themselves  to  be  oppressed  by  a  few,  as  if  they  had  not  hands 
to  defend  themsdves  from  tyrants*  Thus  whilst  each  of 
th^  presuilied  on  tbe  king's  assistance,  they  thought  it 
best  to  go  roundly  to  work,  ere  he  were  gone  that  diould 
countenance  their  doings.  The  governors  therefore  would 
have  apprehended  some  seditious  orators  that  were,  they 
said,  the  stirrers  up  of  the  multitude  unto  sedition.  Upon 
this  occasion  the  people  took  arms,  and  running  upon  the 
nobility  and  magistrates,  killed  of  them  in  a  rage  almost 
two  hundred.  Philip  thought,  it  seems,  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  worry  the  sheep  when  the  dogs  their  guardians  were 
abun :  but  his  falsehood  and  double-dealing  was  immedi* 
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ately  found  out.  Neither  did  the  younger  A)  at  us  forbear 
to  tell  him  of  it  in  public,  with  very  bitter  and  disoraceful 
words.  The  king  was  anjirry  at  this:  but  having  already 
done  more  than  was  commendable  or  excusable,  and  yet 
further  intending  to  take  other  things  in  hand,  wherein  he 
should  need  the  help  and  countenance  of  his  best  friends, 
he  was  content  to  smother  his  displeasure,  and  make  as  fair 
weather  as  he  could.  He  led  old  Aratus  aside  by  the  hand, 
and  went  up  into  the  castle  of  Ithome,  that  was  over  Me»- 
sene.  Thm  he  pretended  to  do  sacrifice,  and  sacrifice  he 
did :  but  it  was  his  purpose  to  keep  the  pUuse  to  his  own 
use^  for  (hat  it  was  of*  notable  strength,  and  would  serve  to 
command  the  further  parts  of  FeloponneBus,  as  the  citaddl 
of  Corinth,  which  he  had  already,  commanded  the  entrance 
into  lliat  country.  Whilst  he  was  therefore  sacrificing,  and 
had  the  entrails  of  the  beast  delivered  into  his  hands,  as 
was  the  manner,  he  shewed  them  to  Aratus,  and  gently 
asked  him  whether  the  tokens  that  he  saw  therein  did  sig- 
nify, that  being  now  in  possession  of  this  place,  he  should 
quietly  go  out  of  it,  or  rather  keep  it  to  himself  ?  He  thought, 
periiaps,  that  the  old  man  would  have  soothed  him  a  little, 
were  it  only  for  desire  to  make  amends  for  the  angry  words 
newly  spoken  by  his  son.  But  as  Aratus  stood  doubtful 
what  to  answOT,  Demetrius  Fharius  gave  this  verdict :  If 

thou  be  a  soothsayer,  thou  mayest  go  thy  ways,  and  let 
«<  slip  this  good  advantage ;  if  thou'be  a  king,  thou  must 

not  neglect  the  opportunity,  but  hold  the  ox  by  both  his 
*<  liorns.  '  Tlius  he  spake,  resembling  Ithome  and  Acroco- 
rinthus  uiiLo  the  two  horns  of  Peloponnesus.  Yet  would 
Philip  needs  hear  the  opinion  of  Aratus,  who  told  him 
pliiiiily,  that  it  were  wt4i  done  to  keep  the  place,  if  it  might 
be  kept  without  breach  of  his  faith  unto  the  Messenians; 
but  if,  by  seizing  upon  Ithome,  he  must  lose  all  the  other 
castles  that  he  held,  and  especially  the  strongest  castle  of  all 
that  was  left  unto  him  by  Aritigonus,  which  was  his  credit, 
then  were  it  far  better  to  depart  with  his  soldiers,  and  keep 
men  in  duty,  as  he  had  done  hitherto^  by  their  own  good 
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wills,  Chan  by  fortifyiDg  any  strong  places  against  tbem^  to 

make  them  of  his  friends  become  his  enemies. 

To  this  gooti  advice  Philip  yielded  al  the  present,  hut  not 
without  some  dislike  thenceforth  growing  between  him  and 
the  Arati,  whom  he  thouo-lit  more  froward  than  beseemed 
them  in  contrathctmtj  Ins  will.  Neither  was  the  old  man 
dfisiroue  at  ail  to  deal  any  longer  m  ihe  king^s  affairs,  or  be 
inward  with  him.  For  as  he  plainly  discovered  his  tyna- 
nous  purposes,  so  likewise  he  pevo^ved,  thai  in  resorting  to 
his  house  he  had  been  dishonest  with  his  son's  wife.  Ha 
therefore  stayed  at  home,  where  at  good  leisure  he  might 
fepenty  that  in  despite  of  Cleomenes,  his  own  countiyman* 
Slid  a  temperate  prince^  he  hpd  brought  the  MaoedouaiMi 
into  Peloponnesus. 

Philip  made  a  voyage  out  of  Peloponnesus  into  Epirua, 
wherein  Aratus  refused  to  bear  him  company.  In  this  jour- 
ney he  found  by  experience  what  Aratus  had  lately  told 
him,  that  unlionest  counsels  are  not  so  profitable  in  deed  as 
in  appearance.  The  E])irots  were  his  followers  and  de- 
pendants, and  so  tlicv  j)urjK>sed  to  continue.  But  he  would 
needs  have  them  so  to  reniam,  whether  they  purpoaed  it  or 
not ;  wherefore  to  make  them  the  more  obnoxious  unto  his 
will)  he  seized  upon  their  town  of  Oiicum,  and  laid  siege  to 
ApoUonia,  having  no  good  cohMur  of  these  doings^  but 
thinking  himself  strong  enough  to  do  what  he  listed,  and 
not  seeing  whence  they  should  praouin  Inonds  to  help 
them*  Thus,  instead  of  settling  the  oountry,  as  his  in- 
tended voyage  into  Italy  required,  he  kindled  a  fire  in  it 
which  he  could  never  quench,  until  it  had  laid  bold  on  his 
own  palace.  Whilst  he  was  thus  labouring  to  bind  tiie  hands 
that  should  have  fought  fov  him  in  Italy,  M.  Valerius  the 
Roman  c^mie  into  those  parts,  who  not  only  maintained  the 
Epirots  against  him,  but  procured  the  ^ iEtolians  to  break 
the  peace  which  they  had  lately  made  with  him. 

Thus  began  that  war,  the  occitrrents  whereof  we  have 
T^ted  before,  in  place  whereto  it  belonged.  In  managing 
wJmesjif  though  Philip  did  the  offices  of  a  good  cuptaiii, ' 

'  dnp.  3.  f.  xs. 
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yet,  when  leisure  served,  he  made  it  apparent  that  he  was  a 
vicious  king.  He  had  not  quite  left  his  former  desire  oi 
oppressing  the  liberty  of  the  Messenians,  but  made  another 
joui  ncy  into  their  country,  with  hope  to  deceive  them  as 
before.  They  understood  him  better  now  than  before,  and 
therefore  were  not  baaty  to  trust  Iiiia  too  far.  When  he 
saw  that  bis  cunning  would  not  serve,  he  went  to  work  faj 
teoe»  and  ealling  then  his  jenemies,  invaded  them  with 
open  war.  But  in  thait  war  he  could  do  little  good,  perbafiB 
becaiiae  none  of  his  oonfedentea  were  derirous  to  help  him 
in  such  an  eiKterprise.  In  this  attempt  upon  Meisene  he 
loet  Demetrius  Pharius,  that  was  his  connselloir  and  flatterer, 
not  his  penrerter,  as  appears  by  his  growing  daily  more 
naught  in  following  times.  The  worse  that  he  sped,  tiie 
more  aii^ry  he  waxed  against  those  that  seemed  not  to  fa- 
vour his  injunoiis  doings.  Wherefore  by  the  ministry  of 
Taurion,  Ins  lieutenant,  be  poisoned  old  Aratus  ;  and  shortly 
after  that,  he  poisoned  also  the  younger  Aratus,  hoping  that 
these  things  Wjould  never  have  been  known,  because  tbej 
wwe  done  secretly,  and  the  poisons  themselves  w«e  more 
sore  than  manifest  in  operation.  The  Sicyonians,  and  all 
the  people  of  Acfaaia,  decreed  unto  Aratus  more  than  butnaii 
iMiom^  «s  saorifiossy  hymns,  and  proeesstons,  to  be  oele- 
hmtad  ^ry  year  twice,  with  «  priest  ordained  unto  him 
for  that  purpoee^  as  was  aocustomed  unto  the  heroes,  or  men 
whom  chegr  thouglit  to  be  translated  into  the  number  of  the 
gods.  Hereunto  they  are  sud  to  ha^e  been  encouraged  by 
an  oracle  of  Apollo,  which  is  like  enough  to  have  been  true, 
since  the  help  of  the  Devil  is  never  iailing  to  the  increase 
oi  idolatry. 

The  loving  memory  of  Aratus,  their  patron  and  singular 
benefactor,  could  not  but  work  in  the  Achaeaus  a  marvel- 
kMiS  dislike  of  that  wicked  king  which  had  made  him  thus 
swaj.  He  shall  therefore  hear  of  this  hereafter^  when  thef 
hettiKr  dare  to  take  oounsei  for  tbonaelTes.  At  the  present 
the  murder  was  not  generally  known  or  believed,  neither 
were  they  in  case  to  subsist  without  his  help  that  had  com- 
nntted  it.   The  iEtolians  were  a  most  outiageouit  people, 
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great  darersy  and  sbameless  robbers.  With  these  the  Ho* 
mans  had  made  a  league,  whereof  the  conditions  were  soon 

divulged,  especially  that  main  point  concerning  the  division 
of  tlic  purchase  which  they  should  iiiakc ,  iiauu  lv,  that  the 
iEtolians  should  have  the  country  and  towns,  but  the  Ro- 
mans the  spoil,  and  carry  away  the  people  to  sell  for  slaves. 
The  Achaeans,  who  in  times  of  greater  quiet  could  not  en- 
dure to  make  strait  alliance  with  the  ^"Etolians,  as  knowing 
their  uncivil  dispositioD,  were  much  the  more  averse  from 
them,  when  they  perceived  how  they  had  called  in  the  Bar- 
barians (for  such  did  the  Greeks  account  all  other  nations 
except  their  own)  to  make  havoc  of  the  country.  The  same 
consideration  moved  also  the  Lacedaemonians  to  stand  off  ft 
wlule,  before  they  would  declare  themselves  for  the  .fitofi- 
ans,  whose  frienddiip  they  had  embraced  in  the  late  war*  . 
The  industry  therefore  of  Philip,  and  the  great  care  which 
he  seemed  to  take  of  the  Achaeans  his  confederates,  sufficed 
to  reliiiii  them,  especially  at  such  time  as  their  own  neces- 
sity was  thereto  concurrent.  More  particiilnrlv  he  obliged 
unto  Ivitnself  the  Dymaeans,  by  an  iiu'stimablc  benefit,  reco- 
vering their  town  after  it  had  been  taken  by  the  Komans 
and  ^tolians,  and  redeeming  their  people^  wheresoever  they 
might  be  found,  that  had  been  carried  away  captive,  and 
sdd  abroad  for  slaves.  Thus  might  he  have  blotted  out 
the  memory  of  olfenoes  past,  if  the  malignity  <>£  his  natural 
condition  had  not  other  whiles  broken  out,  and  given  men  to 
understand  that  it  was  the  time,  and  not  his  virtue  which 
caused  him  to  make  such  a  show  of  goodness.  Among  other 
foul  acts  whereof  he  was  not  ashamed,  he  took  Polycratia,  the 
wife  of  the  younger  Aratus,  and  carried  her  into  Macedon, 
little  regarding  how  this  might  serve  to  confirm  in  ihe  j>eo- 
ple  their  opinion,  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  old  man'^s  death. 
But  of  such  faults  he  shall  be  told  when  the  Romans  make 
war  upon  him  the  second  lime  ;  for  of  that  wliich  happened 
in  this  their  iirst  invasion,  I  hold  it  superiiuous  to  make 
repetition. 
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SECT.  V. 

Of  Philopctnieny  general  of  the  Achceans^  and  Machanidas,  tyrant 
of  Lacedamon,  A  battle  between  them,  toherem  Machanidas  is 
slain. 

IT  happens  often  that  the  decease  of  one  eminent  man 
cBaoovers  the  virtue  of  aoother.   In  the  place  of  Aratus 
there  stood  up  Philopoemen,  whose  notable  valour  and  great 
flkill  in  anns  made  the  nation  of  the  Achseans  redoubtable 
among  all  the  Greeks,  and  careless  of  such  protection  as  in 
former  times  they  had  needed  agmnst  the  violence  of  their 
ndgfabours.   This  is  that  Philopoemen,  who  being  then  a 
young  man,  and  having  no  command,  did  especial  service  to 
Antigoiuis  at  the  battle  oi'  SelJasia  against  Cleoiiienes. 
Thenceforward  until  now  he  had  spent  tlie  most  })art  of 
his  time  in  the  isle  of  Crete,  the  inhabitants  whereof  bemg 
a  valiant  people,  and  seldom  or  never  at  peace  between 
themselves,  he  bettered  among  them  his  knowledge  and 
practice  in  the  art  of  war.    At  his  return  home  he  had 
<^rge  of  the  horse,  wherein  he  carried  himsdf  so  strictly, 
travellmg  with  all  the  cities  of  the  confederacy  to  have  his 
followers  well  mounted,  and  armed  at  all  pieces;  as  also  he 
so  diBgently  tramed  them  up  in  all  exercise  of  service,  that 
he  made  the  Acfaseans  very  strong  in  that  part  of  their 
forces.   Being  after  chosen  pretor,  or  general  of  the  nation, 
he  liad  no  less  care  to  reform  their  military  discipline 
throughout,  whereby  his  country  might  be  strong  enough 
to  defend  itself,  and  not  any  loncrer  (as  in  fonriei  linics) 
need  to  depend  upon  the  help  of  others.   He  persuaded  the 
Achseans  to  cut  off  their  vain  expense  of  bravery  in  ap- 
parel, householdstuff,  and  curious  fare,  and  to  bestow  tnat 
cost  upon  their  arms,  wherein  by  liow  much  they  were  the 
more  gallant,  by  so  much  were  they  like  to  prove  the  better 
■oldKers,  and  suitable  in  behaviour  unto  the  pride  of  their 
furniture.   They  had  served  hitherto  with  little  light  buck- 
lers,  and  slender  darts,  to  cast  afar  off,  that  were  useful  in 
skirmishing  at  some  distance,  or  for  surprises,  or  sudden 
and  hasty  expeditions,  whereto  Aratus  bad  been  most  ac- 
customed. But  when  they  came  to  handy  strokes  they  were 
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good  for  nothing,  so  as  they  were  wholly  driven  to  rely  upon 
the  courage  of  their  DiLicenaries.  Philopoemen  altered  this, 
causing  them  to  arm  themselves  more  weightily,  to  use  a 
larger  kind  of  shield,  with  good  swords  and  slron^;  {)ikes,  fit 
for  service  at  hand.  He  taught  them  also  to  tight  iii  ( lc»se 
order,  and  altered  the  form  of  their  eniliattling,  not  making 
the  files  so  deep  as  had  been  accustomed,  but  extending  tbe 
firoQt,  that  be  inigbt  use  the  service  of  many  hands. 

Eight  months  were  spent  of  that  year  in  which  he  first  was 
prator  of  tbe  Adweant,  when  Machanldas  ihe  tynnt  of  Lth 
eedmmoa  caused  him  to  make  trial  how  his  soldiers  had  pro- 
fited by  his  discipline.  This  Moehanidas  was  the  suooessor 
unto  Lycurgus,  a  man  more  violent  than  bis  foregoer.  He 
kept  in  pay  a  strong  army  of  mercenaries ;  tmd  he  kept  them 
not  only  to  fight  for  Sparta,  but  to  hold  the  city  in  obe- 
tlieiice  to  himself  perforce.  W'herelbre  it  hchovod  liim  not 
to  take  part  with  the  Achaeans,  that  were  favourers  of  li- 
berty, but  to  strengthen  himself  by  friendship  of  the  y^to- 
lians,  who,  in  making  olhances,  took  no  further  notice  of 
vice  or  virtue  than  as  it  had  reference  to  their  own  profit. 
The  people  also  of  LacedasmoOy  ihrough  their  iuTetanite 
hatred  unto  the  Argives^  Achaeans,  and  Macedonians,  were 
in  like  sort  (all  or  most  of  tliem)  inclinable  to  the  ^toiian 
faction*  Very  unwisely:  for  in  seeking  to  take  revenge 
upon  those  that  had  lately  hindered  them  from  getdng  the 
ktdship  of  Peloponnesus^  they  hindered  themselves  thevsby 
from  recovering  the  mastery  of  their  own  city.  This  alfee- 
tion  of  the  Spartans,  together  with  the  regard  of  his  own 
security,  and  no  small  hope  of  good  that  would  fulluw,  suf- 
fered not  jMachamdas  to  be  idle,  but  made  \nin  always 
ready  to  fall  upon  his  neighbours"*  backs,  and  take  of  theirs 
what  he  could,  whilst  they  were  enforced  by  greater  neces- 
sity to  turn  face  another  way.  Thus  iiad  he  often  done, 
especially  in  the  absence  of  Philip^  whose  sudden  coming 
into  those  parts,  or  some  other  opposition  made  against  hinif 
bad  usually  made  him  &il  of  bis  attempts.  At  the  present 
be  was  stfonger  in  men  than  yrete  the  Achanmsy  and  thought 
his  own  men  better  soUieiB  thim  were  theirs. 
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Whilst  Philip  therefore  was  busied  elsewhere,  he  entered 
the  country  of  the  Mantinaeans,  being  not  without  hope  to 
do  as  Cleomenes  had  done  before  him,  yea  amd  perhaps  to 
get  the  g  lordship  of  Peloponnesus,  as  httnng  stron^r 
fiiends  and  weaker  opposition  than  Cleomenes  had  found. 
But  Philopoemen  was  ready  to  entertain  him  at  MantiiifBay 
where  was  fought  between  them  a  great  battle.  The  tynmt 
had  brought  into  the  field  upon  carts  a  great  many  of  ei>- 
gines  wherewith  to  heat  upon  the  squadrons  of  his  enemies^ 
and  put  them  in  disorder.  To  prevent  this  danger,  Philo- 
poimen  sent  forth  his  light  armature  a  good  way  before  him, 
so  as  Machanidas  was  fain  to  do  the  like.  To  second  these, 
from  the  one  and  the  other  side  came  in  continual  supply, 
till  at  Ic ii'^ib  all  the  mercenaries,  both  of  tlie  Achaeaus  and 
of  Machanidas,  were  drawn  up  to  die  tight ;  being  so  far 
advanced,  each  before  their  own  plialanx,  that  it  could  no 
otherwise  be  discerned  which  pressed  forward^  or  which  re- 
coiled»  than  by  zising  of  the  dust.  Thus  weie  Machanidas*a 
e^giiMi  made  uaserviceahlk  by  the  interposition  of  his  awn 
men*  in  such  mannev  as  the  canum  is  hindered  from  doing 
execution  in  jiMwt  of  the  battles  laug^t  in  these  our  tinm. 
The  mercenaries  of  the  tyrant  prevailed  at  length,  not  only 
by  their  advantage  of  number,  but  (as  ^  Pelybius  well  cb- 
servetb)  by  surmounting  their  oppo^tesin  degree  of  courage, 
wherein  usually  the  hired  soldiers  of  tyrants  exceed  those 
that  are  waged  by  free  states.  l  oi  ab  il  is  true,  that  a 
free  people  are  mucli  more  valiant  than  tliey  which  live  op- 
pressed by  tvrannv,  since  the  one,  by  doing  their  best  iu 
fight,  have  hope  to  acquire  somewhat  beneficial  to  them- 
sdvesy  whereas  the  other  do  fight  (as  it  were)  to  assure  their 
own  servitude,  so  the  mercenaries  of  a  tyrant*  hfmg  raad^ 
partakers  with  him  in  the  fruits  his  proaperity,  luore 
good  cause  to  maintain  his  quaird  as  their  own,  whereas 
they  that  serve  under  a  free  state  have  no  other  motive  to 
do  manfully,  than  thar  bare  stipend.  Further  than  this, 
when  a  free  state  hath  gotten  the  victory,  many  companies 
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(if  not  all)  of  fnn  Igii  auxiliaries  are  presently  cast,  and 
therefore  such  j^ood  fellows  will  not  take  much  pains  to 
bring  the  war  to  an  end.  But  the  victory  of  a  tyrant  makes 
him  stand  in  need  of  more  such  helpers,  because  that  after 
it  he  doth  wrong  to  tnore,  as  having  more  subjects,  and 
therefore  stands  in  fear  of  more  that  should  seek  to  take 
revenge  upon  him.  The  stipendiaries  therefore  of  the 
*  Achseans  being  forced  to  give  ground,  were  urged  so  vio- 
lently in  thdr  retreat  by  those  of  Machanidas,  that  shortly 
they  betook  themselves  to  Right,  and  could  not  be  stayed 
by  any  persuasions  of  Phitopoemen,  but  ran  away  quite  be- 
yond the  battle  of  the  Achaeans.  This  disaster  had  been 
sufficient  to  take  from  riiilopGKmen  the  honour  of  the  day, 
had  he  not  wisely  observed  the  denu  aiKJur  ul"  Machanidas, 
and  found  in  him  that  error  which  might  restore  the  victory. 
The  tyrant  with  his  mercenaries  gave  chase  unto  those  that 
fled,  leaving  behind  him  in  good  order  of  battle  his  Lace- 
dsemoiiians,  whom  he  thought  sufficient  to  deal  with  the 
Achseans,  that  were  already  disheartened  by  the  flight  of 
their  companions.  But  when  this  his  rashness  had  carried 
him  out  of  sight,  Philopaemen  advanced  towards  the  Lace- 
dflenuimans  that  stood  before  him.  There  lay  between  them 
athwart  the  country  a  long  ditch,  without  water  at  that  time» 
and  therefore  passable  (as  it  seemed)  without  much  diffi- 
culty, especially  for  foot.  The  Lacedsemonians  adventured 
over  it,  as  thinking  themselves  better  soldiers  than  the 
Achaeans,  who  liad  in  a  manner  already  lost  the  day.  But 
hereby  they  greatly  disordered  their  own  battle,  and  had 
no  sooner  the  foremost  of  them  recoveretl  tiie  further  bank, 
than  they  were  stoutly  charged  by  the  Achaeans,  who  drave 
them  headlong  into  the  ditch  again.  Their  first  ranks  being 
broken,  all  the  rest  began  to  shrink;  so  as  Philopoemen, 
getting  over  the  ditch,  easily  chased  them  out  of  the  field. 
Philopoemen  knew  better  how  to  use  his  advantage  than 
M aclianidas  had  done.  He  suffered  not  all  his  army  to  dis- 
band,  and  follow  the  chase,  but  retnned  with  him  a  sufficient 
strength  for  the  custody  of  a  bridge  that  was  over  the  ditdi, 
by  which  he  knew  that'  the  tyrant  must  come  back.  The 
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tyrant  with  his  mercenaheB  retuniiog  from  the  chase,  looked 
very  heavily  when  he  saw  what  was  failen  out.    Yet  with 
a  lusty  troop  of  horse  about  him,  he  made  towards  the 
bridge,  hoping  .to  find  the  Achaeans  in  disorder,  and  to  set 
upon  their  backs  as  they  were  carelessly  pursuing  their 
'Victory.   But  when  he  and  his  company  saw  Philopoemen 
ready  tto  make  good  the  bridge  against  them,  then  began 
every  one  to  look  which  way  he  might  shift  for  himself. 
The  tyrant,  with  no  more  than  two  in  his  company,  rode 
along  tlie  ditch  side,  and  searched  for  an  easy  passage  over. 
He  was  easily  discovered  by  his  puiple  cassock,  and  the 
costly  trappings  of  his  horse.  Philopcemen  therefoi  e  leaving 
the  charge  of  the  bridge  unto  another,  coasted  liini  all  the 
way  as  he  rode,  and  falling  upon  him  at  length  in  the  ditch 
itself,  as  he  was  gettiug  over  it,  slew  him  there  with  his  own 
hand.    There  died  in  this  battle  on  the  Lacedaemonians^ 
side  about  four  thousand,  and  more  than  four  thousand 
were  taken  prisoners.   Of  the  Achaean  mercenaries,  pro- 
bable it  is  that  the  loss  was  not  gready  cared  for,  since  that 
war  was  at  an  end,  and  for  their  money  they  might  hire 
more  when  they  should  have  need. 

SECT.  VI. 

Philip,  having  peace  with  Rome  and  tvith  all  Greece,  prepares  against 
Asia.  Of  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Paph" 
lagonia,  Bithynia,  and  their  lineages.    Of  the  Galatians. 

BY  this  victory  the  Achseans  learned  to  think  well  of 
themselves.  Neither  needed  they  indeed  after  a  while  (such 
was  their  discipline  and  continual  exercise)  to  account  them- 
selves in  matter  of  war  inferior  to  any  that  should  have 
brought  against  them  no  great  odds  ni  number.  As  for  the 
Macedonian,  he  made  no  great  use  of  them ;  but  when  he 
had  onoe  concluded  peace  with  the  Romans  and  iEtolians^ 
he  studied  how  to  enlarge  his  dominion  eastward,  since  the 
Ibrtuiie  of  his  friends  the  Cartlia^iinians  declined  in  the  west. 
He  took  in  hand  many  matters  together,  or  very  nearly  to- 
gether, and  some  ot  them  not  honest ;  wherein  if  the  Achae- 
ans  would  have  done  him  service,  they  must,  by  helping 
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him  to  oppress  others  that  never  had  wronged  him,  have 
langht  him  the  way  how  to  deal  with  themselves.  He 
greatly  hated  Attalus  king  of  Petgamius,  who  had  joined 
with  the  RoBMUM  and  iEtolians  in  war  i^ainat  him. 

This  Attahis^  though  a  king,  was  scafree  yet  a  noblennnr^ 
otherwise  than  as  he  was  ennobled  by  his  own  and  Iry  his 
firther>  virtue.  His  fortune  began  in  Philetseras  his  nnd^ 
who  bang  gelded,  by  reason  of  a  mishap  which  he  had 
when  he  was  a  child,  grew  afterwards  thereby  to  be  the 
more  esteemed  ;  as  great  men  in  those  times  reposed  much 
contidence  in  eunuchs,  whose  affections  could  not  be  obliged 
unto  wives  or  children.  He  was  entertained  into  tlie  family 
of  Docimus,  a  captain  following  Antigonus  the  First ;  and 
after  the  death  of  Antigonus,  he  accompanied  his  master, 
(hat  betook  himself  to  Lysimachus  liing  of  Thrace.  Ly* 
nmachus  had,  good  opinion  of  him,  and  put  him  in  trust 
with  bis  mosey  and  aoeounts.  But  when  at  length  he  stood 
in  fear  of  this  king,  that  grew  a  bloody  tyrant,  he  fled  into 
Ana,  where  he  sozed  upon  the  town  of  Pergamus,  and 
nine  thousand  talents  belonging  to  Lysimachus.  The  town 
and  money,  together  with  his  own  serrice,  he  offered  unto 
Seleucus  the  First,  that  then  was  ready  to  give  Lysimachus 
battle.  His  offer  was  kindly  accepted,  but  never  performed ; 
for  that  Seleucus  having  slain  Lysimachus,  die<i  shortly 
after  himself,  bt  tore  he  made  use  of  PhiJeta^rus  or  his  mo- 
ney. So  this  eunuch  still  retained  Pergamus,  with  the 
country  about  it,  and  reigned  therein  twenty  years  as  an 
absolute  king.  He  had  two  brethren ;  of  which  the  elder 
IS  said  to  have  been  a. poor  carter,  and  the  younger  perhaps 
was  not  much  better,  before  such  time  as  they  were  raised 
by  the  fortune  of  this  eunueh.  Philetsrus  left  his  kingdom 
td  the  elder  of  these,  or  to  the  son  of  the  elder,  called  Eume- 
iMSSt  This  Eumenes  entlarged  his  kingdom,  making  bis  ad- 
yantage  of  the  cKssension  between  Seleucus  Callinicas  and 
Antiochus  Hierax,  the  sons  of  the  second  Antiochus.  He 
fought  a  battle  with  Hierax,  near  unto  Sardis^  and  won  the 
victory.  At  which  time,  to  animate  his  men  against  the 
Gauls  that  served  under  his  enemy,  he  used  a  pretty  de- 
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Yust,  He  mote  the  word  ^  vktory  upon  the  hand  of  hb 
•ootheayer,  in  such  colours  as  would  easily  eome  dS\  end 
when  die  hot  liver  of  the  heast  that  was  sacrificed  had 
deanly  uken  the  print  of  the  letters^  he  published  this  anto 
has  army  as  a  miracle,  plmnljr  foKshewing  that  the  gods 
woald  be  asi^staDt  in  that  battle. 

After  this  Tictory,  he  grew  a  dreadful  e^emy  to  Seleucus, 
who  never  durst  attempt  to  recover  from  him,  by  war,  the 
territory  that  he  had  gotten  and  held.  Finally,  when  he 
had  reigned  t^^o  and  twenty  years,  he  died  by  a  surfeit  of 
overmuch  drink,  and  left  his  kingdom  to  Attalus,  of  whom 
we  now  entreat,  that  was  son  unto  Attalus  the  youngest 
brother  of  Philetaerus.  Attalus  was  an  undertaking  prince^ 
Tery  bountiful*  and  no  less  valiant.  By  his  own  proper 
forces  he  restored  his  friend  Ariarathes  the  Cappadoc^an 
into  his  kingdom,  whence  he  had  been  eicpelled.  He  was 
grierouflly  molested  by  Achtens,  who,  setting  op  himself  as 
king  against  Antiochus  the  Great,  reigned  in  the  Lesser 
Asia.  He  was  besieged  in  his  own  city  of  Pergamus;  but 
by  help  of  the  Tectosagse,  a  nation  of  the  Gauls,  whom  he 
called  over  out  of  Thrace,  he  recovered  all  that  he  had  lost. 
When  these  Gauls  had  once  gotten  footing  in  Asia,  they 
never  wanted  employment  ;  hut  were  either  entertained  by 
some  of  the  princes  reignmg  in  tliose  quarters,  or  interposed 
themselves  without  invitation,  and  found  themselves  work 
in  quarrels  of  their  own  making.  They  caused  Prusias 
king  of  Bithynia  to  cease  from  his  war  against  Bysantiiun. 
Wheremto  when  he  had  condescended,  they  nevertheless 
within  a  while  after  invaded  his  kingdom.  He  obtained 
agsinst  them  a  great  yiclory,  and  used  it  with  great  cruelty, 
sparing  neither  age  nor  sex.  But  the  swarm  of  them  iii- 
ereasing,  they  occupied  the  region  about  Hellespont,  where^ 
in  seating  themselves,  they  were  much  beholding  unto 
Attalus.  Nevertheless,  presuming  afterwards  upon  their 
strength,  they  forced  their  neighbour  princes  and  eiiits  to 
pay  them  tribute,  in  the  shai'p  exaction  whereof,  they  had 
no  more  respect  unto  Attalus  than  to  any  that  had  worse 
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deserved  of  them.  By  this  they  compelled  him  to  fight 
against  them ;  and  he  being  victorious,  compelled  them  to 
oontain  themselves  within  the  bounds  of  that  piovincet 
which  took  name  from  them  in  time  foUowiDg,  and  was 
called  Galatia.  Yet  continued  they  still  to  oppreas  the 
weakest  of  their  neighbours^  and  U>  fill  up  the  armies  of 
those  that  could  best  hue  them. 

The  kings  reigning  in  those  parts  were  the  posterity  of 
auch  as  had  saved,  themselves  and  their  provinces  in  the 
slothful  reign  of  the  Peraans,  or  in  the  busy  times  of  Alex- 
ander ami  his  iNIacedonian  followers.  The  Cappadocians 
were  very  ancient;  for  the  first  of  their  line  had  niarntd 
with  Atossa,  sister  unto  the  great  king  Cyrus.  Their  coun- 
try was  taken  from  them  by  l*erdiccas,  as  is  shewed  before. 
But  the  son  of  that  king,  whom  Perdiccas  crucified,  espy- 
ing his  time  while  the  Macedonians  were  at  civil  wars  among 
themselves,  recovered  his  dominion,  and  passed  it  over  to 
his  offfifMiDg.  The  kings  of  Pontus  had  also  their  begin- 
ning from  the  Persian  emjnre»  and  are  said  to  have  issued 
from  the  royal  house  of  Aehsemenis.  The  Paphlagonians 
derived  themselves  from  Pylaemenes,  a  king  that  assisted 
3Priamu8  at  the  war  of  Troy.  These,  applying  themselves 
unto  the  thnes,  were  alwajrs  conformable  unto  the  strongest. 
The  ancestors  of  Prusias  had  begun  to  reign  in  Bitlivnia 
some  few  generations  before  that  of  the  Great  Alexaiider. 
They  lay  somewhat  out  of  the  Macedonian's  way ;  bv  whom 
therefore,  havino;  otiu  r  t  mployment,  tlicy  were  the  less  mo- 
lested. Calantus,  one  of  Alexander''s  captains,  made  an , 
expedition  into  their  country,  where  he  was  vanquished. 
They  had  afterwards  to  do  with  a  lieutenant  of  Antigonus, 
that  made  them  somewhat  more  humble.  And  thus  they 
shuffled,  as  did  the  rest,  until  the  reign  of  Pruoas,  whom 
we  have  already  sometimes  mentioned.  ' 
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The  town  of  Cios  iaJcen  bij  Philip,  at  the  instance  of  Prusias  king  of 
Bifhtjniot  and  cruelly  destroyed.  By  this  and  Uke  actions^  PhU^ 
grows  hateful  to  many  of  the  Greeks,  and  is  toarred  upm  byAi* 
talu9  king  of  Pergamus,  and  by  the  JRhodians, 

PRUSIAS)  as  a  neighbour  Idngy  had  numj  quamla 
-mih  Attalusy  whose  greatnew  he  suspected.  He  therefore 
strengthened  himself,  by  taking  to  wife  the  daughter  of 
Philip;  as  Attalus,  on  the  contrary  side,  entered  into  a 
stnci  confederacy  with  the  u^^toHans,  Rhodians,  and  other 
of  the  Greeks.  But  when  Philip  had  ended  his  ^Etoiian 
war,  and  was  devising  with  Antiochus  about  sharing  be- 
tween them  two  the  kingdom  of  Kgypt,  wherein  Ptolomy 
Philopater,  a  friend  unto  them  both^  was  newly  dead,  and 
had  left  his  son  Ptol.  Epiphanes,  a  young  child,  his  h&tf 
the  Bithynian  entreated  this  his  father-inJaw  to  come  over 
into  Asia,  there  to  win  the  town  of  the  Ciani,  and  bestow  it 
upon  him*  Prusias  had  no  right  unto  the  town,  nor  just 
matter  of  quarrel  against  it ;  but  it  was  fitly  seated  for  bun, 
and  therewithal  rich,  PhOip  came»  as  one  that  could  not 
well  deny  to  help  his  son-in-law ;  but  hereby  he  mightily 
offended  no  small  part  of  Greeee.  Ambassadors  came  to 
him,  wlnlbt  he  lay  at  the  siege,  from  the  Rhodians,  and  divers 
other  states,  entreating  him  to  forsake  the  enterprise.  He 
gave  dilatory,  but  otherwise  gentle  answers,  niakmg  show 
as  if  he  would  condescend  to  their  request,  when  he  iiK 
tended  nothing  less.  At  length  he  got  tlie  town,  where^ 
even  m  presence  of  the  ambassadorB»  of  whose  solicita^ 
tion  he  had  seemed  so  regardful,  he  omitted  no  part  of  * 
cruelty.  Hereby  be  rendered  himself  odious  to  his  neigh* 
hours  as  a  perfidious  and  cruel  prince*  Especially  bis  fiict 
was  detested  of  the  Rhodians,  who  bad  made  vehement  in- 
tercession for  the  poor  ^  iani ;  and  were  advertised  by  am- 
bassadors of  purpose  sent  unto  theui  from  Tbilip,  that, 
howsoever  it  were  in  his  power  to  win  the  town  as  soon  as 
he  listed,  yet,  in  regard  of  his  love  to  the  Rhodians,  he  was 
contented  to  give  it  over.  And  by  this  lus  clemency  the 
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ambassadon  eaid,  that  he  would  manifest  unto  the  world 
what  flknderous  tongues  they  were  which  noised  abroad 
such  reports  as  went  of  his  falsehood  and  of^resrions. 
Whilst  the  amhassadon  were  declaimiiig  at  Rhodes  in  the 
theatre  to  this  efiect»  there  came  some  that  made  a  true 
ielali<m  of  what  had  happened;  shewing  that  Philip  had 
sacked  and  destroyed  the  town  of  Cios,  and,  after  a  cruel 
slaug;hter  of  the  inhabitants,  had  made  slaves  of  all  that 
escaped  the  sword.  If  the  Rhodians  took  this  in  great 
despite,  no  less  were  the  ^^tolians  inflamed  against  him ; 
since  they  had  sent  a  captain  to  take  charge  of  the  town, 
being  warned  before  by  his  doings  at  Lysimachia  and  ChaU 
cedon,  (which  he  had  withdrawn  from  their  confederacy  to 
his  own,)  what  litde  trust  was  to  be  reposed  in  the  faith  of 
this  king.  But  most  of  all  others  was  Attalus  moved  with 
eoDsidenilaaii  of  the  Macedonian's  vident  ambition,  and  of 
his  own  estate.  He  had  much  to  lose,  and  was  not  with- 
out hope  of  getting  much,  if  he  could  make  a  strong  party 
in  Crreeoe.  He  had  already,  as  a  new  king,  followed  the 
example  of  Alexander's  captains,  in  purchasing  with  much 
liberality  the  love  of  the  Athenians,  which  were  notable 
trumpeters  of  other  men^s  virtue,  having  lost  their  own. 
On  the  friendship  of  the  iEtolians  he  had  cause  to  presume, 
having  bound  them  unto  him  by  good  offices,  many  and 
great,  in  their  late  war  with  Philip.  The  Rhodians,  that 
were  mighty  at  sea,  and  held  very  good  inteUigenee  with 
the  Egyptians,  Syrians,  and  many  olher  princes  and  states, 
he  eanlj  drew  into  a  strait  alliance  with  him  by  their  hatred 
newly  coneetyed  against  Philip. 

Upon  confidence  in  these  hb  friends,  but  most  of  all  in 
the  ready  assistance  of  the  Rhodians,  Attalus  prepared  to 
deal  with  the  Macedonian  by  open  war.  It  had  been  un- 
seasonable to  procrasunate,  and  expect  whereto  the  doings 
of  the  enemy  tended,  since  his  desire  to  fasten  upon  Asia 
was  manifest,  and  his  falsehood  no  less  manii'esl  than  was 
such  his  desire.  They  met  with  him  shortly  not  far  from 
Chios, and  fought  with  him  a  battle  at  sea ;  wherein,  though 
Attalus  was  driven  to  run  his  own  ship  on  ground,  hardly 
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escaping  to  land,  though  the  admiral  of  the  Rhodians  took 
his  death's  wound,  and  tliough  Philip  after  the  battle  took 
harbour  under  a  promontory  by  which  they  had  fought,  so 
that  he  had  the  gathering  of  the  wrecks  upon  the  shore ; 
jetf  forasmuch  as  he  had  8uilered  far  greater  loss  of  ships 
and  men  than  had  the  enemj^  and  ainoe  he  durst  not  in 
few  days  after  put  forth  to  aea^  when  Attalus  and  the  Rho- 
dians came  to  biave  him  in  his  port^  the  honour  of  the  vic- 
tory was  adjudged  to  his  enemies.  This  notwithstanding, 
PhiUp  afterwards  beneged  and  won  some  towns  in  Caria ; 
whether  only  in  a  bravery,  and  to  dcsjjitL'  his  opposites,  or 
whether  upon  any  hopeful  desire  of  conquest,  it  is  uncer- 
tain. The  stratagem  by  which  he  won  Prinassus  is  worthy 
of  noting.  He  attempted  it  by  a  mine ;  and  finding  the 
earth  so  stony  that  it  resisted  his  work^  he  nevertheless 
commanded  the  pioneers  to  make  a  noise  under  ground; 
and  secretly  in  the  night-time  he  raised  great  mounts  about 
the  entrance  of  the  nune,  to  bteed  an'  opinion  in  the  be* 
sieged  that  the  work  went  marvellously  forward.  At 
length  he  sent  wofd  to  the  townsmen^  that  by  his  linder- 
mining,  two  acres  d  their  wall  stood  only  upon  wooden 
props ;  to  which  if  he  gave  fire,  and  entered  by  a  breach, 
they  should  expect  no  mercy.  The  Prinassians  little 
thought  that  he  had  fetched  all  liis  earth  and  rubbish  by 
night  a  great  way  off,  to  raise  up  those  heaps  which  they 
saw,  but  rather  that  all  had  been  extracted  out  of  the  mine. 
Wherefore  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  outfaced,  and 
gave  up  the  town  as  lost,  which  the  enemy  had  no  hope  to 
win  by  force*  But  Philip  could  not  stay  to  settle  himself 
in  those  parts;  Attalus  and  the  Bhodians  were  too  strong 
for  him  at  sea,  and  compelled  him  to  make  haste  back  into 
1iiacedoa»  whither  they  followed  him  all  the  way  in  manner 
<tf  pursuit. 
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The  Romans,  after  their  Carthaginian  war,  seek  matter  of  quarrel 
against  Philip.  The  Jthenians,  upon  slight  cause,  proclaim  war 
against  Philip^  moved  thereto  by  Attains,  whom  tiiey  Jiatter. 
Philip  wins  dioers  towns^  and  makes  peremptory  answer  to  the 
Romm  ambasiadwr.   ThefurUnu  retoiution  oj  the  Abydeai, 

THESE  Aeiatic  mattera,  which  no  way  conoeraed  the 
Romansy  yet  served  well  to  make  a  noise  in  Bonie,  and  fill 
the  people^s  heads,  if  not  with  a  desire  of  makmg  war  in 

Macedon,  at  least  with  a  conceit  that  it  were  expedient  so 
to  do.  The  Ilonuiu  senate  was  perfectly  itilbrmed  of  the 
state  of  those  eastern  countries;  and  knew  that  there  was 
none  other  nation  than  the  Greeks  which  lay  between  them" 
and  the  lordship  of  Asia.  These  Greeks  were  factious,  and 
seldom  or  never  at  peace.  As  for  the  Macedmiian^  thou^ 
length  of  time,  and  continual  dealings  in  Greece  ever  since 
the  leigns  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  had  left  no  difference 
between  him  and  the  naturals;  yet  most  of  them  abhorred 
his  dominiont  because  he  was  originally  forsooth  a  Bar- 
barian; numy  of  them  hated  him  upon  ancient  quarrels; 
and  they  that  had  been  most  bdiolding  unto  him  were 
nevertheless  weary  of  him  by  reason  of  his  personal  faults. 
All  this  gave  hope  that  the  affairs  of  Greece  would  not 
long  detain  the  Roman  armies,  especially  since  the  divisions 
of  the  country  ^\  ore  such,  thai  c  very  petty  estate  was  apt  to 
take  counsel  apart  for  itself,  without  much  regarding  the 
generality.  But  the  poor  commonalty  of  Rome  had  no 
great  affection  to  such  a  chargeable  enterprise :  they  were 
already  quite  exhausted  by  that  grievous  war  with  Hanni- 
bdt  wherein  they  had  given  by  loan  to  the  republie  all 
their  money ;  ndther  had  they  as  yet  received,  ndther  did 
they  receive  until  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  after  this,  their 
whole  sum  back  again.  That  part  of  payment  also  which 
was  already  made,  being  not  in  present  money,  but  much 
of  it  in  land,  it  behoved  them  to  rest  a  winic ,  and  bestow 
the  more  diligence  in  tilling  their  grounds,  by  how  much 
they  were  the  less  able  to  bestow  cost.    Wherefore  they 
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took  no  pleasure  to  hear  that  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians 
had  sent  ambassadors  to  solicit  them  against  Philip,  wiUi 
report  of  his  bold  attempts  in  Asia;  or  that  M.  Aureliusy 
their  agent  in  Greece,  had  sent  letters  of  the  same  tenour  to 
the  senate,  and  magnified  bis  intelligence  by  setting  out 
the  preparations  of  tbia  dangerous  enemj,  that  solicited 
not  only  the  towns  upon  the  continent,  but  all  the  islands 
in  those  seas,  visiting  them  in' person,  or  sending  anibassa- 
dofSj  as  one  that  meant  shortly  to  hold  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans upon  their  own  ground.  Philip  had  indi  ed  no  such 
intent ;  neitlier  was  he  much  too  strong,  either  of  himself, 
or  by  his  alhance  in  Greece,  to  be  resisted  by  Attalus  and 
the  Rhodians,  espedallj  with  the  help  of  the  iEtolians  their 
good  friends,  and  (in  a  manner)  his  own  professed  enemies. 
But  such  things  must  be  published  abroad,  if  only  to  pre- 
dispose men  unto  the  war,  and  give  it  the  more  bonest 
eolour. 

Philip  was  a  man  of  ill  condition,  and  therefore  could  not 
tbiiTe  by  intermeddling  in  the  affiiirs  of  those  that  were 
more  mighty  than  himself.  He  was  too  unskilftil,  or  other- 
wise too  unapt,  to  retmn  his  old  friends;  yet  would  he 
needs  be  seeking  new  enemies;  and  he  found  tliem  such 
as  he  deserved  to  have  them,  for  he  offered  his  help  to 
their  destruction,  when  they  were  in  misery,  and  had  done 
him  no  harm.  It  behoved  him  therefore,  either  to  have 
strained  his  forces  to  the  utmost  in  making  war  upon  them, 
or,  in  desisting  from  that  injurious  course,  to  have  made 
amends  for  the  wrongs  past,  by  doing  friendly  offices  of  his 
own  accord.  But  he,  having  broken  that  league  of  peace 
which  is  of  all  other  the  most  natural,  binding  all  men  to 
oftr  no  violence  willingly,  unless  th^  think  themselves 
justly  provoked,  was  afterwards  too  fondly  persuaded,  that 
he  might  well  be  secure  of  the  Romans,  because  of  the 
written  covenants  of  peace  between  him  and  them.  There 
is  not  any  form  of  oath  whereby  such  articles  of  peace  can 
be  held  inviolable,  save  only  ^  it/  tJi£  water  of  Styx,  that 
is,  by  necewty^  which,  whilst  it  bmds  one  party  or  both 
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unto  performance,  making  it  apparent  that  he  shall  be  a  loser 
who  starts  from  the  conditions ;  it  may  so  long  (and  so  long 
only)  be  presumed  that  there  shall  be  no  breach.  Till 
Hannibal  was  ▼anguished,  the  Romans  never  hearkened 
after  Philip;  for  necessity  made  than  let  him  akme.-  But 
when  once  they  had  peace  with  Carthage^  then  was  this 
river  of  Styx  dried  up;  and  then  could  they  swear,  as 
^  Mercury  £d  in  the  comedy,  by  Uieir  own  selves^  even  by 
tlicir  ^jood  swords,  that  they  had  good  reason  to  make  war 
upon  liim.  The  voyage  of  Sopater  into  Afric,  and  the  pre- 
sent war  against  Attains,  were  matter  of  quarrel  as  much  as 
needed ;  or  if  this  ^ycrv  not  enough^  the  Athenians  helped 
to  furnish  them  with  more. 

The  Athenians^  bdng  at  this  time  lords  of  no  more  than 
their  own  barren  territory^  took  state  upon  them  neverthe- 
less, as  in  their  ancient  fortune.  Two  young  gentlemen  of 
Acamania  entering  into  the  temple  of  Ceres,  in  the  days  of 
initiaticoy  (wherem  were  delivered  the  mysteries  of  religion^ 
or  rather  of  idolatrous  superstiticmy  vainly  said  to  be  avail- 
able unto  felicity  after  this  life,)  discovmd  themselves  by 
some  impertinent  questions  to  be  none  of  those  that  were 
initiated.  Hereupon  tliey  wero  brought  before  the  officers; 
and  though  it  was  apparent  that  they  came  into  the  place 
by  mere  error,  not  thinking  to  have  thtrt  in  done  amiss, 
yet,  as  it  had  been  for  some  heinous  crime,  they  were  put  to 
death.  All  their  countrymen  at  home  took  this  in  ill  part^ 
and  sought  to  revenge  it  as  a  public  injury  by  war  upon 
the  Athenians.  Procuring  therefcn^  of  Philip  some  Mace- 
donians to  help  them,  they  entered  into  Attica^  who  wasted 
it  with  fire  and  sword,  and  carried  thence  away  with  them  a 
great  booQr.  This  indignity  sdrred  up  the  hig^nunded 
Athenians,  and  made  them  think  upon  ddng  more  than 
they  had  ability  to  perform.  All  which  at  the  present  they 
could  do,  was  to  send  ambassadors  to  king  Altalus,  gratu- 
lating  his  happy  success  against  Flnlip,  and  entreating  him 
to  \'mt  their  city.  Attalus  was  hereto  the  more  willing, 
because  he  understood  that  the  Koman  ambassadors,  hover- 
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iiig  about  Greece  for  matter  of  intelligence,  had  a  purpoM 
to  be  there  at  the  same  time.  So  he  went  thither,  accompo^ 
nied,  besides  his  own  followers,  with  some  of  the  Rhodians« 
I^anding  in  the  Firaeus^  he  found  the  Romans  there,  with 
whom  he  had  mudi  friendly  confetenoe:  they  rejoicing 
that  he  continued  enemy  to  Philip,  and  he  being  no  le» 
glad,  when  he  heard  of  thdr  purpose  to  renew  the  war. 
The  Athenians  came  forth  of  their  city,  all  the  magistrates, 
priests,  and  citizens,  with  their  wives  Mid  children,  in  as 
solemn  a  pomp  as  they  could  devise,  to  meet  and  lionour 
the  kinsf.  Thev  entertained  the  llomans  that  were  with 
him  in  very  loving  manner;  but  towards  Attains  himself 
they  omitted  no  point  of  observance  which  their  flattery 
oould  suggest  At  his  first  coming  into  the  city  they  called 
the  peo{de  to  anembiy ;  where  they  desiied  him  to  honour 
them  with  his  presence^  and  let  them  hear  lum  speak.  But 
he  excused  himself,  saying,  that  with  an  evil  grace  he 
should  recount  unto  them  those  many  benefits  by  which  he 
studied  to  make  them  know  what  love  he  bore  them. 
Wherefore  it  was  thought  fit  that  he  should  deliver  in 
wriling  what  he  would  have  to  be  propounded.  He  did  so. 
The  points  of  his  declaration  were,  first,  what  he  had  will- 
ingly done  for  their  sake ;  then,  what  had  lately  pass^ed  be- 
tween him  and  Philip ;  lastly,  an  exhortation  unto  them,  to 
declare  themselves  against  the  Macedonian^  whilst  he,  with 
the  Rhodians  and  the  Romans^  were  willing  and  ready  to 
take  their  part;  which  if  they  now  refused  to  do,  he  pro- 
tested that  afterwards  it  would  be  vain  to  cfave  his  help. 
There  needed  little  entreaty  |  for  they  were  as  willing  to 
proclaim  the  war^  as  he  to  desire  it.  As  for  other  matten^ 
they  loaded  him  with  immoderate  honours^  and  ordained^ 
that  unto  the  ten  tribes,  whereof  the  body  of  their  citizens 
consisted,  should  be  added  another,  and  called  after  his 
name ;  as  if  he  were  in  part  one  of  their  founders.  To  the 
Rhodians  they  also  decreed  a  crown  of  yold,  in  reward  of 
their  virtue;  and  made  all  the  Rhodians  free  citizens  of 

Thus  beigan  a  great  noise  of  war,  wherein  little  was  left 
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unto  th€  liotnans  for  their  part ;  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians 
taking  all  upon  them.  But  while  these  were  vainly  mis- 
pendinj^  the  time,  in  seeking  to  draw  the  ^^tolians  to  their 
party,  tliat,  contrary  to  their  old  manner^  were  glad  to  be  at 
quiet,  Philip  won  the  towns  of  Maronea  and  J^nus,  with 
many  other  strong  places  about  the  Hellespont.  Likewise 
passii^  cm  the  Hellespont  he  laid  siege  unto  Abydiis» 
and  won  it,  though  he  was  fain  to  stay  there  long.  The 
town  held  out,  rather  upon  an  obstinate  resolutioo  and 
hope  of  succour  from  Attalus  and  the  Bhodians,  than  any 
great  ability  to  defend  itself  against  so  mighty  an  enemy, 
liut  tlie  Uhodians  sent  thither  only  one,[quadrireme  galley, 
and  Attalus  no  more  than  three  hundred  men  ;  far  too  weak 
an  aid  to  make  good  the  place.  The  Roman  ambassadors 
wondered  much  at  this  great  n^hgence  oi  them  that  had 
taken  so  much  upon  them. 

These  ambassadors,  C.  Claudius,  M.  iEmilius,  and  P. 
Sem|»ooiu6,  were  sent  unto  Ptolomy  £piphancs  Vmg  nf 
Egypt,  to  acquaint  him  with  their  ^tory  against  Hannibal 
and  the  Carthaginians;  as  also  to  thank  him  for  his  favour 
unto  them  shewed  in  that  wer,  and  to  desire  the  oonti* 
nuance  thereof,  if  they  should  need  it  against  Philip.  This 
Egyptian  king  was  now  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  his 
reign,  which  (as  his  father  Philopator  had  done  before 
him)  he  began  a  very  young  boy.  The  courtesy  for  which 
the  Romans  were  to  thank  him,  was,  that  out  of  Egj^t 
they  had  lately  been  supplied  with  corn,  in  a  time  of  ex- 
treme dearth  ;  when  the  miseries  of  w  ar  had  made  all  their 
own  provinces  unable  to  relieve  them.  This  message  ooidd 
not  but' be  welcome  to  the  Egyptian;  since  it  was  well 
known  how  Philip  and  Antiochus  had  combined  themselves 
against  him,  conspiriiig  to  take  away  his  kingdom.  And 
therefore  it  might  in  reason  be  hoped,  that  he^  or  his  coun* 
dl  for  htm,  should  offer  to  supply  the  Romans  with  oocn; 
muse  this  thar  Macedonian  expedition  concerned  his  estate 
no  less  than  theirs. 

But  as  the  errand  was  for  the  most  part  complimental, 
80  had  the  ambassadors  both  leisure  and  direction  from  the 
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senate,  to  look  unto  the  things  of  Greece  by  tba  way. 
Wherefore  they  agreed,  that  M.  ^miliusy.tbe  youngest  of 
them,  should  step  aside,  and  visit  Philip,  to  try  if  be  oould 
make  bim  leave  the  siege  of  Abydus,  which  else  he  was  like 
to  carry.  JBinilius  ooming  to  PhUip»  tells  him,  that  his 
doings  are  contrary  to  the  league  that  ho  bad  made  with 
the  Romans :  £ar  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians,  upon  whom  he 
made  war,  were  confederate  with  Rome;  and  the  town  of 
Abydus,  which  he  was  now  besieging,  had  a  kind  of  depen- 
dency upon  Attalus.  Hereto  Philip  answered,  that  Atta^ 
lus  and  the  Rhodians  had  made  war  upon  him,  and  that  he 
did  only  requite  ihem  with  the  like.  *'  Do  vou  also,*"  said 
^milius,     requite  these  poor  Abydeni  witti  such  terrible 

war,  for  any  the  like  invasion  by  them  first  made  upon 

you?^  The  king  was  angry  to  hear  himself  thus  taken 
sliort,  and  therefore  he  roundly  made  answer  to  ^milius; 
**  It  is  your  youdi,  or,  and  your  beauty,  and  (above  ail) 

your  bebg  a  Roman,  that  makes  you  thus  presumptuous^ 
**  But  I  would  wish  ye  to  remember  the  league  that  ye 

have  made  with  me,  and  to  keep  it :  if  ye  do  otherwise, 
**  I  will  make  ye  understand,  that  the  kingdom  and  name 

of  Macedon  is  in  matter  of  war  no  less  noble  than  the 
**  Roman.**  So  he  dismissed  the  ambassador,  and  had  the 
town  immediately  yielded  to  his  discretion.  The  people  • 
had  entertained  a  resolution  to  have  died  every  one  of  them, 
and  set  their  town  on  fire ;  binding  themselves  hereto  by 
a  fearful  oath,  when  Philip  denied  to  accept  them  upon 
nasonable  conditions.  But  having  in  desperate  fight,  once 
repeJUng  him  firom  the  breach,  lost  the  greatest  number  of 
their  youth;  it  was  thought  meet  by  the  governors  and 
andents  of  the  city  to  change  this  resolutbn,  and  take  such 
peace  as  could  be  gotten.  So  th^  carried  out  their  gdd 
and  silver  to  Philip  :  about  which  whilst  they  were  busy,  the 
memory  of  their  oath  wrought  so  effectually  in  the  younger 
sort,  that,  by  exhortation  of  their  priests,  they  fell  to  mur- 
dcriiii^  their  women,  children,  and  theoiselves.  Hereof  the 
king  had  so  little  compassion,  that  he  said  he  would  grant 
the  Abydeni  three  days  leisure  to  die ;  and  to  that  end  for- 
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bade  his  men  to  enter  the  town,  or  hazard  themselves  in  in- 
terrupting the  yi(^ence  of  those  mad  fools. 

SECT.  IX. 

The  Romans  decree  xcar  against  Philip,  and  send  one  of  their  con- 
suls into  Greece,  a$  it  were  in  defence  of  the  Athenians  their 
&mfederate»»  How  poor  the  Athemam  were  ai  thu  Ume^  both 
m  qualify  and  eitaU, 

THIS  calamity  <tf  the  Abydeni  iraa  likened  by  the  Bo- 
mans  unto  that  of  the  Saguntines,  which  indeed  it  nearljr 
resembled ;  though  Rome  was  not  alike  intenated  in  tlw 
quarrel.   But  to  help  themsdTes  with  pretence  for  the  war, 

they  had  found  out  another  Saguntuni,  even  the  city  of 
Athens;  which  if  the  Macedonian  slunild  win,  then  rested 
there  no  more  to  do,  tlian  that  he  should  presently  embark 
himself  for  Italy ;  whither  he  would  come,  not  as  Hannibal 
from  Saguntum,  in  five  months,  but  in  the  short  space  of 
five  days  sailing.  Thus  P.  Sulpicius  the  consul  told  the 
multitude,  when  he  exhorted  them  to  make  war  upon 
Philip;  which  at  his  first  propounding  they  had  dei^ed* 
The  example  of  Fyrriius  was  by  him  alleged^  to  shew  what 
Philip^  with  the  pow»  of  a  greater  Idngdom^  might  dare  to 
und^take;  aa  alao  the  fortunate  voyage  of  Sdpio  into 
Afric,  to  shew  the  difference  of  making  war  abroad,  and 
admitting  it  into  the  bowels  of  their  own  country.  By  such 
arguments  was  the  commonalty  of  Rome  induced  to  believe, 
that  tills  war  with  the  Macedonian  was  both  just  ami  neces- 
sary. So  it  was  decreed,  and  immediately  the  same  consul 
hasted  away  towards  Macedon,  having  that  province  allotted 
unto  him  before,  and  all  things  in  a  readinesa,  by  order 
from  the  senate;  who  foUowed  other  motives  than  the 
people  must  be  aoquainted  with.  Great  thanks  were  given 
to  the  Athenian  ambassadors*  for  their  constancy  (aa  was 
said)  in  not  changing  their  faith  at  such  time  as  thejr  stood 
in  danger  of  being  besieged*  And  indeed  great  thanks 
were  due  to  them,  though  not  upon  the  same  occasion.  For 
the  people  of  Rome  had  no  cause  to  think  it  a  benefit  unto 
themselves,  that  any  Greek  town,  refusing  to  sue  unto  the 
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Macedonian  for  peace,  requested  their  help  against  him. 
JBut  the  senate  intending  to  take  in  hand  the  conquest  of 
the  eastern  parts^  had  reason  to  give  thanks  unto  those 
that  nmustered  the  occasion,  ffinoe  therefore  it  was  an  un* 
true  suggestioD)  that  Philip  was  making  ready  for  Italy ; 
and  since  ndtfaer  Attalusy  the  Bhodians,  nor  any  other 
state  in  those  quarters,  desired  the  Bonums  to  give  them 
protection ;  these  bui^-headed  Athenians^  who,  M&ag  out 
with  the  Acamanians,  and  consequently  with  Philip,  about 
a  matter  of  May-game,  (as  was  shewed  before,)  sent  ambas- 
sadors into  all  parts  of  the  world,  even  to  Ptolomy  of 
Egypt,  and  to  the  Romans,  as  well  as  to  Attains  and  other 
their  neighbours,  must  be  accepted  as  cause  of  the  war, 
and  authors  of  the  benefit  thence  redounding. 

Nevertheless,  as  it  loves  to  fail  out  where  the  meaning 
differs  from  the  pretence,  the  doings  of  P.  Sulpicius  the 
consul  were  such  as  might  have  argued  Athens  to  he  the 
least  part  of  his  care.  He  sailed  not  about  Pelopoimesufl^ 
but  took  the  ready  way  to  Macedon ;  and  landing  about  the 
river  of  Apsus,  between  Dyrrachium  and  Apolloniay  thtere 
began  the  war.  Soon  upon  his  coming  the  Aiheidan  am- 
bassadors were  with  him,  and  craved  his  help;  whereof 
they  could  make  no  benefit  whilst  he  was  so  far  from  them. 
They  bemoaiitjil  tlu  niselves  as  men  besieged,  and  entreated 
him  to  deliver  tin  m.  For  which  cmise  he  sent  unto  them 
C.  Claudius,  with  twenty  galleys,  and  a  competent  number 
of  men ;  but  the  main  of  his  forces  he  retained  with  him^ 
for  the  prosecution  of  a  greater  design.  The  Athenians 
were  not  indeed  besiegied ;  only  some  rovers  from  Chalcis» 
in  the  isie  of  Euboea,  and  some  bands  of  adventurers  ont  of 
Corinth,  used  to  take  their  ships  and  spoil  thdr  fieldsy  be- 
cause  they  had  dedared  themselves  agmnst  king  Flnfip^ 
that  was  lord  of  these  two  towns.  The  robberies  done  by 
these  pirates  and  freebooters,  were  by  the  more  eloquent 
than  warUke  Athenians,  in  this  declining  age  of  their  for- 
tune and  virtue,  called  a  siege.  From  such  detriment  the 
arrival  of  Claudius,  and  shortly  after  of  three  Rhodian 
galleys,  easily  preserved  them.  As  for  the  Athenians  them- 
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selves,  they  that  had  been  wont,  in  ancient  times,  to  undertake 
the  cdiiquests  of  Bgypt,  Cyprus,  and  Sicily;  to  make  war 
upon  the  great  Persian  king,  and  to  hold  so  much  of  Greece 
in  subjectkm  as  made  them  redoubtable  unto  all  the  rest, 
had  now  no  more  than  three  ships,  and  those  open  ones, 
not  much  better  than  long  boats.  Ylet  thought  they  not 
themselves  a  whit  the  worse  men ;  but  stood  as  highly  upon 
the  glory  and  virtue  ol  thdr  anoestorsy  as  if  it  had  been  still 
their  own. 

SECT.  X. 

The  town  of  Chalcis  in  Euhcea  taken  and  sacked  hy  the  Romans 

and  their  associates^  that  lay  in  garrison  at  Athens,  PinAij) 
attcmptelh  to  take  Athens  by  surprise;  wasteth  the  country 
aboutf  and  makes  a  journey  into  PeLoponnesus.  Of  Nabis,  iht 
tyrant  of  Lacednemon,  and  his  wife.  Philip  offers  to  make  war 
against  Nabi^  for  tlie  Achaans.  He  returneth  home  through 
Attica^  which  he  spoileth  attain,  and  pravidts  agaiust  kts  ene- 
mies. Some  exploits  of  the  Roniuns.  Divers  princes  join  with 
theni^  Great  labouring  to  draw  the  jEtolians  into  the  war, 

PHILIP,  retunung  home  from  Abydus»  heard  news  of 
the  Roman  consults  being  about  ApoJlonia.  But  ere  he 
stirred  forth  to  ^ve  turn  entertainment,  or  perhaps  before 
he  had  well  resolved  whether  it  were  best  a  while  to  sit  still, 
and  try  what  might  be  done  for  obtiuning  of  peace,  or  whe. 
tlier  to  make  opposition,  and  resist  these  invadcia  with  all 
his  forces,  he  received  advertisement  from  Chalcis  of  a 
grievous  mishap  there  befallen  him,  by  prot  un  nu'iu  of  the 
Athenians.  For  C.  Claudms,  with  his  Romans,  tindiag  no 
such  work  at  Athens  as  they  had  expected,  or  as  was  an- 
swerable to  the  fame  that  went  abroad,  purposed  to  do 
somewhat  that  might  quicken  the  war,  and  make  his  own 
employment  better.  He  grew  soon  weary  of  sitting  as  a 
scaieoow,  to  save  the  Athenians*  grounds  fiom  spoil,  and 
theielbte  gladly  took  in  hand  a  budnesa  of  more  import- 
imce.  The  town  of  Chalcis  was  negligently  guarded  by 
the  Macedonian  soldBers  therein,  for  that  there  was  no 
enemy  at  hand ;  and  more  negligently  by  the  townsmen, 
who  reposed  tliemselves  upon  their  garrison.  Hereof  Clau- 
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dius  having  advertisement,  sailed  thither  by  night,  for  fear 
of  being  descried  ;  and,  arriving  there  a  little  before  break 
of  day,  took  it  by  stalado.  He  used  no  mercy,  but  slew 
all  that  came  in  lus  way ;  and  wanting  men  to  keep  it,  (ui^ 
less  he  should  have  left  the  heartless  Athenians  to  th^r 
own  defence^)  he  set  it  on  fire;  consumiiig  the  king^s  maga« 
BUGS  of  com,  and  all  provinoiw  fot  war,  which  were  plen- 
taoudy  fiUed.  Nether  were  he  and  his  aaioeiates  ood- 
tented  with  the  great  abundance  of  spoil  which  they  carried 
aboard  their  ships,  and  with  enlarging  all  those  whom  Phi- 
Bfiy  aa  in  a  place  of  most  security,  kept  there  imprisoned: 
but  to  shew  their  despite  and  hatred  unto  the  king,  they 
overthrew  and  brake  in  pieces  the  statues  unto  him  there 
erected.  This  done,  they  hasted  away  towards  Athens, 
where  the  news  of  their  exploit  were  like  to  l)e  jovl'ully 
welcomed.  The  king  lay  then  at  1)(  nu  trias,  about  some 
twenty  miles  thence ;  whither  when  these  tidings,  or  part 
of  them»  were  brought  him,  though  he  saw  that  it  was  too 
hue  to  remedy  the  matter,  yet  he  made  all  haste  to  take 
revenge.  He  thought  to  have  taken  the  Athenians  with 
their  trusty  friends,  busy  at  work  in  ransacking  the  town, 
and  loading  themselves  with  spoil ;  but  they  were  gone  be- 
fare  his  coming.  Five  thousand  light-armed  foot  he  had 
with  him,  and  three  hundred  horse:  whereof  leaving  at 
Chalcis  only  a  few  to  bury  the  dead,  he  marched  thence 
away  speedilv  towards  Athens;  thinking  it  not  unpossible 
to  take  his  enemies,  in  the  joy  of  their  victory,  as  full  of 
negligence,  as  they  had  taken  Chalcis.  Neither  had  he 
much  fuled  of  his  expectation,  if  a  foot-post,  that  stood 
scout  for  the  city  upon  the  borders,  had  not  descried  him 
alur  off,  and  swiftly  carried  word  of  his  approach  to  Athens. 
It  was  midnight  when  this  post  came  thither ;  who  found 
all  the  town  asleep^  as  feariess  of  any  danger*  But  the 
ma^mtee,  hearing  his  report,  caused  a  trumpet  out  of 
their  citadel  to  sound  the  alarm,  and  with  all  speed  made 
ready  for  defence.  Withm  a  few  hours  Philip  was  there) 
who  seeing  the  many  lights,  and  other  signs  of  busy  prepara^ 
Liuu  usual  m  such  a  case,  understood  that  they  had  news  of 
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his  coming ;  and  therefore  willed  his  men  to  repose  them- 
selves till  it  were  day.  It  is  like,  that  the  paucity  of  his 
followers  did  help  well  to  animate  the  citizens,  which  be- 
held them  from  the  walls.  Wherefore  though  (.Claudius 
were  not  yet  returned,  (vrho  was  to  ietch  a  compass  about 
by  sea,  and  had  no  cause  of  haste,)  yet  having  in  tbe  town 
some  mercenary  soldiers,  which  they  kept  of  their  own,  be- 
ndes  the  greet  multitude  of  citisensy  they  adventured  to 
iflflue  forth  at  a  gate  whereto  they  saw  Philip  make  ap- 
proach. The  king  was  ^ad  of  this»  reckoning  all  those 
his  own  that  were  thus  hardy:  he  therefore  only  willed 
his  men  to  follow  his  example,  and  presently  gave  charge 
upon  them.  In  that  fight  he  gave  ^gular  proof  of  his 
valour;  and  beating  down  many  of  ihu  enemies  with  his 
own  Imnds,  drave  them  with  great  slaugliter  back  into  the 
city-  Tile  heat  oi'his  courage  transported  him  further  than 
discretion  would  have  allowed,  even  to  t!ie  very  gate.  But 
he  retired  without  harm  taken ;  for  tliat  they  which  were 
upon  the  towers  oyer  the  gate,  could  not  use  their  casting 
weapons  against  him,  without  endangering  their  own  people, 
that  were  thronging  before  him  into  the  cityt  There  was  a 
temple  of  Hercules,  a  place  of  exercise,  with  a  grove,  and 
many  goodly  monuments  besides,  near  adjoining  unto 
Athens ;  of  whidi  he  spared  nrae,  but  suffered  the  rage  of 
his  anger  to  extend  even  unto  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead. 
The  next  day  came  the  Romans,  and  some  coaipaiiics  of 
Attalus's  men  from  yEt^ina  ;  too  late  in  regard  of  what  was 
ahreatly  past,  but  in  good  time  to  prevent  him  of  satisfying 
his  anger  to  the  full,  which  as  yet  he  had  not  done.  So  he 
departed  thence  to  Corinth :  and  hearing  that  the  Adueans 
hekl  a  parliaqient  at  Argos,  he  came  thither  to  them  unex- 
pertcd. 

The  Achseans  were  devising  upon  war,  which  they  in- 
fended  to  make  agamst  Nabis  the  tyrant  of  Laoedsemon, 
who  being  started  up  in  the  room  of  Machanidas,  did 
greater  mischief  than  any  that  went  before  him.  This  ty- 
rant relied  wholly  upon  his  mercenaries,  and  of  his  subjects 
had  no  regard :  he  was  a  cruel  oppreaaor,  a  greedy  extor- 
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doner  upon  those  that  lived  under  Mm,  and  one  that  in  his 
natural  condition  snieh  rankly  of  the  hangman.  In  these 
qualities  his  wife  Apega  was  very  fitly  matched  with  him; 
since  his  dexterity  was  no  greater  m  spoiling  the  men,  than 
hers  in  fleecing  their  wives,  whom  she  would  never  suffer 
to  be  at  quiet,  till  they  had  presented  her  with  all  their 
"^jewels  and  apparel.  Her  husband  was  so  delighted  with 
hep  propertjy  that  he  catued  an  image  to  be  made  lively  ie» 
pnwentmg  her,  and  appareiled  it  with  such  oostlj  ganneata 
aa  she  tiaed  to  wear.  But  it  was  indeed  an  »  engine  serving  to 
torment  men.  Hereof  he  made  use  when  he  meant  to  try  the 
virtue  of  his  ihetoric  For  calling  unto  him  some  rich  man, 
of  whose  money  he  was  desirous,  he  would  bring  him  into 
the  room  where  this  counterfeit  Apega  bLood,  and  there  use 
all  his  art  of  persuasion  to  get  what  lie  desired,  as  it  were 
by  good  will.  If  he  eould  not  so  s{)ted,  l)ut  was  answered 
with  excuses,  then  took  he  the  refractory  denier  by  the 
handy  and  told  him,  that  perhaps  his  wife  Apega  (who  sat 
by  in  a  chair)  could  persuade  more  effectually.  So  he  led 
Um  to  the  image,  that  rose  up,  and  opened  the  arms,  as  it 
were  for  tebracement.  Those  arms  were  full  of  sharp  iron 
nails,  the  like  whereof  were  also  sticking  in  the  breasts, 
though  hidden  with  her  clothes;  and  herewith  she  griped 
the  poor  wretch  to  the  pleasure  of  the  tyrant,  that  buighed 
at  his  cruel  death.  Such,  and  worse,  (for  it  were  long  to  tcU 
all  here  that  is  spoken  of  him,)  was  Nabis  iii  his  govcrnnieiit. 
in  his  dealuigs  abroad  he  combined  with  the  iEtolians,  as 
Machanidas  and  L\  curgus  had  done  before  him.  By  these 
he  grew  into  acquaintance  with  the  liomans,  and  was  com- 
prehended in  the  league  which  they  made  with  Philip  at 
the  end  of  their  former  war.  Of  Phil<qpoemen''s  virtue  he 
stood  in  feari  and  therefore  durst  not  provoke  the  Achseans, 
aa  long  aa  they  had  such  an  able  commander.  But  when 
CycUades,  a  fiur  worse  captain,  waa  their  piretor,  and  all  or 
the  greatest  part  of  their  mercenaries  were  discharged, 
Phitopcemen  bong  also  gone  into  Crete,  to  follow  his  be- 
loved occupation  of  war,  then  did  Nabis  fall  upon  their 
■  Lit.  lib.  3a.  1^  ExeerpU  e  Polyb.  lib.  13. 
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territory,  and  wasting  all  the  fields^  made  them  distruBt 
their  owii  safety  in  the  towns. 

Against  this  tyrant  the  Achaaiis  were  preparing  for  war 
when  Philip  came  among  them,  and  had  set  down  what 
proportion  of  soldier?;  every  city  of  their  corporation  should 
furnish  out.  But  Philip  willed  them  not  to  trouble  them- 
selves with  the  care  of  this  business,  forasmuch  as  he  alone 
would  ease  them  of  this  war,  and  take  the  burden  upon  him. 
self.  With  exceeding  joy  and  thanks  they  aooepted  of  this 
kind  offer.  But  then  he  told  them,  that  whilst  he  made  war 
upon  Lacedsemon,  he  ought  not  to  leave  his  own  towns 
unguarded.  In  which  respect  he  thought  they  would  be 
pleased  to  send  a  few  men  to  Corinth,  and  some  companies 
into  the  isle  of  Eubcca,  that  so  he  might  securely  pursue  the 
war  against  Nabis.  linuiediately  they  founci  out  his  device, 
which  was  none  other  than  to  engage  their  nation  in  his 
war  against  the  Romans.  Wherefore  their  pretor  Cycliatles 
made  him  answer,  that  their  laws  forbade  them  to  con- 
clude any  other  matters  in  their  parliament  than  those  for 
wliich  it  was  assembled.  So  passing  the  decree  upon  which 
they  had  agreed  before,  for  preparing  war  against  Nabis, 
he  brake  up  the  assembly  with  every  man^s  good  liking ; 
whereas  in  former  times  he  had  been  thought  no  better  than 
one  of  the  king's  parasites. 

It  grieved  the  king  to  have  thus  failed  in  his  purpose 
with  the  Acha?ans.  Nevertheless,  he  gathered  up  among 
them  a  few  voluntaries,  and  so  icLui md  by  Corinth  back 
into  Attica.  There  he  met  with  Piiilocles,  one  of  his  cap- 
tains, that  with  two  thousand  men  had  been  doing  what 
harm  he  might  unto  the  country.  With  this  addition  of 
strength  he  attempted  the  castle  of  Eleusine,  the  haven  a£ 
Firseus,  and  even  the  city  of  Athens.  But  the  Romans 
made  such  haste  after  him  by  sea,  thrusting  themselves  into 
eveiy  of  these  places,  that  he  could  no  more  than  wreak  his 
anger  upon  those  goodly  temples,  with  which  the  land  of 
Attica  was  at  that  time  singularly  beautified.  So  he  de> 
tooyed  all  the  works  of  their  notable  artificers,  wrought  in 
excdlent  marble^  which  they  had  in  plenty  of  their  own,  or. 
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having  long  ago  been  masters  of  the  sea,  had  brought  from 
other  places,  where  best  choice  was  found.  Neither  did  he 
only  pull  all  down,  but  cMited  his  men  to  break  the  voy 
stones,  that  they  might  be  i^nserrioeabl^  to  tkw  tepmHam, 
His  loss  at  Chalcis  being  thus  rewnged  iip6n  Athens,  he 
went  home  into  Macedon^'and  there  made  pivwisioa,  both 
against  the  Bomaa  oonml,  that  iay  about  ApoUonta,  and 
agpanst  the  Daidaniane,  with  other  hie  bad  ndghbours^ 
which  were  Ukely  to  infest  him«  Among  Ins  other  caroSf  he 
forgot  not  the  ^ftilians ;  to  whose  parliament^  shortly  to  foe 
held  at  Naupactus,  he  sent  an  embassage,  requesting  them 
to  continue  in  his  friendship.    Thus  was  l^hilip  occupied. 

Sulpicius  the  llonian  consul  encamped  ujKiU  the  river  of 
Apsus.  Thence  he  sent  forth  Apusiius,  his  lieutenant,  with 
part  of  the  army,  to  waste  the  borders  of  Macedon.  Apus- 
tius  took  sundry  castles  and  towns,  using  such  extremity  of 
sword  and  Hre  at  Antipatria,  the  first  good  town  which  he 
wmi  by  foroe,  that  none  durst  afterwards  make  resistance^ 
unless  they  knew  themselves  able  to  hold  out  Returning 
towards  the  eonsul  with  his  spoil,  he  was  diatged  in  rear, 
upon  the  passage  of  a  brook,  by  Athenagorssy  a  Macedonian 
eaptain;  but  the  Romans  had  the  better;  and  killing  many 
of  these  enemies^  took  prisoners  many  more,  to  the  increase 
of  their  booty,  with  whidi  they  arrived  in  safety  at  their 
camp.  The  success  of  this  expedition,  though  it  were  not 
great,  yet  served  to  draw  into  the  Roman  friendship  tliose 
that  had  formerly  no  good  inclination  to  the  Mac^ (Ionian. 
These  were  Pleuratus  the  son  of  Scerdllaidas  the  lUyrian, 
Aminander  king  of  the  Athamanians,  and  Bato  the  son  of 
Lm^^uSi  a  prince  of  the  Dardanians.  They  offconed  their 
assistanee  unto  the  oonsnly  who  thanked  them;  and  said, 
diat  he  would  shortly  make  use  of  Pleuratus  and  Bato, 
when  he  entered  into  Moeedon ;  but  that  the  friemiship  o£ 
Aminander,  whose  country  lay  between  the  .£tofians  and 
Thessaly,  might  be  peihaps  available  with  the  Mtdim,  to 
stir  them  up  against  Plulip. 

So  the  present  care  was  whc^y  set  upon  the  MuAwm 
parliament  at  }iand.    Thith^  came  ambassadors  from  the 
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Macedoniat),  Romans,  and  Athenians.  Of  which  the  Ma- 
cedonian s|)ak.e  first,  and  said,  that  as  there  was  nothing 
fallen  out  which  should  occasion  the  breach  of  peace  be- 
tween his  master  and  the  iEtolians,  so  was  it  to  be  hoped, 
that  they  would  not  sufSse  themselves^  without  good  cause,  to 
be  carried  away  after  other  men^s  fancies.  He  prayed  them 
to  consider  how  the  JEtomans  heretofore  had  made  show,  aa 
if  their  war  in  Greece  tended  only  to  defence  ci  the  JSto- 
lians;  and  yet  notwithatanding  had  been  angry  that  the 
iEto&ins*  by  making  peace  with  Philip,  had  no  longer  need 
of  such  their  patnmage.  What  might  it  he  that  made  them 
so  busy  in  obbru^ng  their  protection  upon  those  that  needed 
it  not  ?  Surely  it  was  even  the  general  hatred  which  these 
Barbarians  bore  unto  the  Greeks.  1  or  even  after  the  same 
sort  had  ihey  lent  their  help  to  the  Mamcrtines,  and  after- 
wards delivered  Syracuse,  wlieu  it  was  oppressed  by  Car- 
thaginian tyrants ;  but  now  both  Syracuse  and  Messana 
were  subject  unto  the  rods  and  axes  of  the  Romans.  To 
the  same  effect  he  aUe^d  many  examples,  adding,  that  in 
like  sort  it  would  happen  to  the  ^tolians ;  who,  if  they  drew 
audi  maaters  into  Greece^  must  not  look  hereafter  to  hdd* 
as  nowy  free  parliaments  of  their  own*  wheron  to  consult 
about  war  and  peace;  the  Romans  would  ease  them  of  thia 
oarey  and  send  them  such  a  moderator  aa  went  every  year 
fiom  Rome  to  Syracuse.  Wherefore  he  concluded,  that  it 
was  best  for  them,  whilst  as  yet  they  might,  and  whilst  one 
of  them  as  yet  could  help  the  other,  to  continue  in  their 
league  with  Philip,  vvitli  whom  if  at  any  time  u}X)n  light 
occasion  they  happened  to  fall  out,  they  might  as  lightly  be 
reconciled ;  and  with  whom  they  had  three  years  ago  made 
the  peace  which  still  continued,  although  the  same  Homans 
were  then  against  it,  who  sought  to  break  it  now. 

It  would  have  troubled  the  Romans  to  frame  a  good 
answer  to  these  objections.  For  the  Macedonian  had  i^ken 
the  very  truth,  in  shewing  whereto  this  their  patronage^ 
which  thej  offered  with  such  importunity,  did  tend :  where- 
fore the  Athenians  wert  set  on  by  them  to  speak  next,  who 
had  store  of  eloquence,  and  matter  of  recrimination  enough. 
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to  make  FhUip  odknis.  These  affirmed,  that  it  was  a  great 
impudence  in  the  Macedonian  ambassador  to  call  ihc  Ro- 
mans  by  the  name  of  Barbarians,  knowing  in  what  barba- 
rous manner  his  own  king  had,  in  few  days  past,  made  war 
upon  the  gods  themselves,  by  destroying  all  their  temples  in 
Attica.  Here  withal  thev  made  a  pitiful  rehearsal  of  their 
own  calamities,  and  said,  that  if  Philip  might  have  hi«  will, 
MtolisLi  and  all  the  rest  of  Greece,  should  feel  the  same  that 
Attica  had  felt ;  yea  that  Athens  itself,  together  with  Mi- 
nerva, Jupiter,  Ceres,  and  other  of  the  gods,  were  like  to 
have  felt,  if  the  waUa  and  the  Boman  arms  had  not  defended 
tfaem. 

Then  spake  the  Bomans,  who^  excusing  as  well  as  they 
oould  thar  own  oppression  of  idi  those  in  whose  defence 
they  had  heretofore  taken  arms,  went'  roundly  to  the  point 
in  hand.  They  said,  that  they  had  of  late  made  M  ar  in  the 
^tolian''s  behalf,  and  that  the  iEtolians  had  without  their 
consent  made  peace ;  whereof  since  tlie  v¥.tolians  must  t  x- 
cuse  themselves  by  alleging  that  the  lloiiians,  Ining  busied 
with  Carthage,  wanted  leisure  to  give  them  aid  convenient ; 
so  this  excuse  being  now  taken  away,  and  the  Bomans 
wholly  bent  against  their  common  enemy,  it  concerned  the 
iEtotians  to  take  part  with  them  in  their  war  and  victory, 
unless  they  had  rather  perish  with  Philip. 

It  mi^t  easily  be  perceived,  that  Uiey  which  were  so 
vdiement  in  offering  their  help  ere  it  was  demred,  were 
themseLves  carried  unto  the  war  by  more  earnest  motives, 
than  a  ample  dedre  to  help  those  friends  with  whom  th^ 
had  no  gr^t  acquaintance.  This  may  have  been  the  cause 
why  Dorymachus  theJStolian  pretor  shifted  them  off  a  while 
With  a  dilatory  answer,  though  he  told  his  countrymen, 
that,  by  reserving  themselves  till  the  matter  were  inclined 
one  way  or  other,  they  might  alter  wards  take  part  with 
those  that  had  the  better  fortune.  His  answer  was  first  in 
general  terms,  that  overmuch  haste  was  an  enemy  to  good 
oounael,  for  which  cause  they  must  further  deliberate  ere 
they  oonduded.  But  coming  nearer  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
he  paiAwd  a  decree,   That  the  pretor  might  at  any  time  call 
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"  business,  any  law  to  the  contrary  notfntliStMding  wbm* 

as  otherwise  it  was  unlawful  to  treat  of  such  affairs,  except 
in  two  of  their  great  parhaments,  that  were  held  at  set  times. 

SECT.  XL 

The  meeting  of  Philip  with  the  Romons,  and  skirmishing  with  them 
on  his  borders.  The  Mtolians  invade  hh  dominions,  and  are 
beaten  home.    Some  doings  of  Attains  and  the  Roman  fieei. 

PHILIP  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  Romans  had  sped  no 
better  in  their  BolScitatioa  of  the  ifitoKana.  He  thought  theM 

•  hereby  disappointed  in  the  very  beginning  of  one  gvMi 
help,  and  meant  himself  to  disappoint  them  of  another. 
His  son  Perseos,  a  very  boy,  was  sent  to  keep  the  Mraits  of 
Pelagonia  against  the  Dardanians,  haying  with  him  some 
of  the  king's  council,  to  govern  both  him  and  his  army.  It 
was  judged,  as  mav  seem,  that  the  prefienc^  of  the  king's 
son,  how  young  swvn ,  ^vould  both  encourage  his  followers, 
and  terrify  the  enemies,  hy  making  them  at  least  believe 
that  he  was  not  weakly  attended.  And  this  may  have,been 
the  reason  why  the  same  Perseus,  a  few  years  before  this, 
was  in  like  manner  left  upon  the  borders  of  ^tolia  by  his 
fiither,  whom  earnest  business  called  thence  another  way. 
No  danger  of  enemies  being  lefit  on  either  hend»  it  was 
thought  that  the  Macedonian  fleet  under  Heraclides  would 
serve  to  keep  Attains,  with  the  Rhodians  and  Romans,  turn 
doing  harm  by  sea^  when  the  king's  back  Was  turned,  who 
took  his  journey  westward  against  Sulpicius  the  consul. 

The  armies  met  in  the  country  of  the  Dassaretii,  a  people 
in  the  utmost  borders  of  Macedon  towards  Illyria,  about  the 
mountains  of  Candavia,  that  running  along  from  Heemus  • 
in  the  north,  until  they  join  in  the  south  with  Pindus,  en- 
close the  western  parts  of  Macedon.  Two  or  three  days 
they  lay  in  sight  the  one  of  the  other,  without  making  offer 

'  qf  battle.  The  consul  was  the  first  that  issued  forth  of  his 
camp  into  the  open  field.  But  Philip  was  not  confident  in 
the  strength  which  he  had  then  about  him,  and  thecelbre 
thought  it  better  to  send  forth  Some  of  his  light-armed  mer- 
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oenaries,  and  some  part  of  his  horse,  to  entertain  them  with 
skirmish.  These  were  easily  vanquishetl  by  the  Romans, 
and  driven  back  into  their  camp.  Now  although  it  was  io 
timt  the  king  waa  unwilling  to  hazard  all  at  first  upon  a 
mti»  aod  therefore  tent  for  Perseus  with  his  compani«i  to 
increase  hia  emn  forces ;  yet  being  no  lew  imwilliDg  to  lose  too 
JBUch  in  reputation,  he  nude  show  a  day  after,  as  if  he 
would  hvrt  fought.  He  had  found  the  advantage  of  a 
pUoe  it  toir  Mosbttsb,  wheiein  he  bestowed  as  many  as  he 
thought  meet  of  his  taigetieny  and  so  gave  charge  to 
Athenagoras,  one  of  his  captains,  to  provoke  out  the  Ro- 
mans to  fight,  instructing  both  him  and  the  targetiers  how 
to  behave  themselves  retspectively,  as  o|)}x>rtunity  should  fall 
out.  The  Romans  had  no  mistrust  of  any  ambush,  havingr 
fought  upon  the  same  ground  a  day  before.  Wlierefore 
perhaps  they  might  have  sustained  some  notable  detriment, 
if  the  lung's  dire<;lioDS  had  been  well  followed.  For  when 
Athenagoras  began  to  £b11  back,  they  charged  him  so  hotly, 
that  they  drave  him  to  an  has^  fli^t,  and  pursued  htm  aa 
hard  as  they  woe  able.  But  the  captains  of  the  targetiers, 
not  staying  to  let  them  run  into  iine  danger,  discovered 
themselves  before  it  was  time,  and  thereby  liiade  fhistmte 
iShut  work  to  whidi  they  were  appointed.  The  consul  hereby 
gatbeied,  that  the  king  had  some  desire  to  try  the,  fortune 
of  a  battle,  which  he  therefore  presented  the  second  time, 
leading  forth  his  army,  and  setting  it  in  order,  with  ele- 
phants in  front ;  a  kind  of  help  which  the  Romans  had 
never  used  before,  but  had  taken  these  of  late  from  the 
Carthaginians.  Such  are  the  v^lterations  wrought  by  time. 
It  was  scarce  above  fourscore  years  ere  this,  that  Pyrrhus 
canted  elephants  out  of  Greece  into  Italy,  to  affright  the 
who  had  never  seen  any  of  those  beaata  be£cae: 
hut  now  the  same  H^**"*^  (whilst  possibly  some  were  yet 
idive  which  had  known  that  expedition  of  Pyiihua)  come 
inio  Mnoedon,  brMywg  elephants  with  them,  whereof  the 
Maoedomne  and  Giseks  have  none.  Fhihp  had  patience 
Io  let  the  CQOsid  hmve  Urn  at  hm  trendies,  wheneki  he  did 
wisely,      die  Bomn  hnd  greater  need  to  fight  than  he. 
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Sulpiciiis  was  unwilling  to  lose  time;  neither  could  he  ^vith- 
out  great  danger,  lying  so  near  tlie  enemy  that  was  strong 
in  horse,  send  has  men  to  fetch  in  corn  out  of  the  fields. 
Wherefore  he  removed  eight  miles  off,  presttnung  that 
Philip  would  not  adventure  to  meet  him  on  even  ground, 
and  flo  the  mofe  boldly  he  suffered  his  foragers  to  overrun 
the  oountiy.  The  king  was  nothing  sony  of  this,  but  per- 
mitted the  Romans  to  take  th^r  good  pleasure,  even  till 
thar  presumption,  and  lus  own  supposed  fear,  shouU  make 
them  careless.  When  this  was  oome  to  pass,  he  took  aU 
his  horse  and  light-armed  foot,  with  which  he  occupied  a 
place  in  the  midway  between  tlie  foragers  and  tlien-  camp. 
There  he  stayed  in  covert,  with  part  of  his  forces,  to  keep 
the  passages,  that  none  should  escape.  The  rest  he  sent 
abroad  the  country,  to  fall  upon  the  stragglers,  willing  them 
to  put  all  to  the  sword,  and  let  none  run  home  with  news 
to  the  camp.  The  slaughter  was  great;  and  those  which 
escaped  the  hands  of  them  that  were  sent  abroad  to  scour 
the  fields,  lighted  all  or  most  of  them  upon  the  king  and 
his  companies  in  their  flight,  so  as  thej  were  cut  off  by  the 
way.  Long  it  was  ere  the  camp  had  news  of  this.  But  in 
the  end  there  escaped  some,  who^  though  they  could  not 
make  any  perfect  rdation  how  the  matter  went,  yet  by  tell- 
ing what  had  happened  to  themselves,  raised  a  gi  eat  tumult. 
Sulpicius  hereupon  sends  forth  all  his  horse,  aud  bids  them 
help  their  fellows  where  they  saw  it  needful;  he  himself 
with  the  legions  followed.  The  companies  of  horse  divided 
themselves,  accordingly  as  they  met  with  advertisements 
upon  the  way,  into  many  parts,  not  knowing  where  was 
most  of  the  danger.  Such  of  them  as  lighted  upon  Philip^a 
troops,  that  were  canvassing  the  field,  took  their  task  where 
they  found  it.  But  the  main  bulk  of  them  fell  upon  the 
king  himself.  They  had  the  disadvantage,  as 
and  upprqMoed,  to  one  thai  was  ready  for  them.  So  they 
were  beaten  away,  as  their  fellows  also  might  have  been,  i£ 
the  king  bad  well  bethought  hunsdf,  and  given  over  m 
time.  But  while,  not  contented  with  such  an  harvest,  he 
,was  too  greedy  about  a  poor  gleaning,  the  Roman  le- 
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gions  appeared  in  sight,  which  emboldened  thi  ir  horse  to 
make  a  recharge.  Then  the  danger  apparent  enforced  the 
MacedoDians  to  look  to  their  own  safety.  They  ran  which 
way  they  could,  and  (as  men  that  lie  m  wait  for  others  are 
setdoni  heedful  of  that  which  may  befall  themselveB)  to 
eecape  the  enemy,  they  decHned  the  fairest  wiqf,  so  as  they 
■were  plunged  in  maiisbes  and  bogs,  wherein  many  of  them 
were  lost*  The  king'^s  hofse  was  slttn  under  him,  and  theie 
had  he  been  cast  away»  if  a  loving  subject  of  his  bad  not 
afigbtedy  mounted  lum  upon  bis  own  borse,  and  deBver^ 
bim  out  of  peril,  at  the  expense  of  bis  own  USe,  that  run- 
ning on  foot  was  overtaken  and  killed. 

In  the  common  o[)inion  Philip  was  charged  with  impro- 
vident rashness,  and  the  consul  with  as  iiiiich  duluebi»,  lor 
this  day's  service.  A  little  lonL':t  r  stay  would  have  deli- 
vCTed  the  king  from  these  cnciiiies  without  any  blow;  since 
when  all  the  fields  about  tb^  were  wasted,  they  must 
needs  have  retired  back  to  the  sea.  On  the  other  side,  it 
was  not  thought  unlikely,  that  if  the  Romans,  following  the 
king,  bad  set  upon  bis  camp  at  such  time  as  be  fied  tbitber, 
half  amaaed  with  fear  of  bdng  either  dain  or  taken,  they 
might  have  won  it  But  that  noble  historian  livy  (as  is 
oommmily  liis  manner)  hath  judiciously  observed,  that  nies- 
ther  the  one  nor  the  other  were' much  to  blame  in  this 
day^s  work.  For  the  main  body  of  the  king^s  army  lay  safe 
in  his  camp,  aiid  could  not  be  so  astoiiished  with  the  loss  of 
two  or  three  hundred  horse,  that  it  should  therefore  have 
abandoned  the  defence  of  the  trenches.  And  as  for  the 
king  himself,  he  waa  advertised  that  Pleuratus  the  Tllyrian, 
and  the  Dardanians,  were  fallen  upon  his  country,  when 
they  found  the  passage  thereinto  open,  after  Perseus  was 
called  away  fiom  custody  of  the  straits.  This  was  it  which 
made  him  adventure  to  do  somewhat  betimes ;  that  he  might 
set  the  JEUxDoans  going  the  sooner,  and  ^afterwards  look  lintD 
his  troufailesome  neogbbours*  In  oonskkratioii  of  tins,  Phi^ 
lip  was.  desirous  to  dear  himself  of  the  Romans  as  soon  as 
he  might*  And  to  that  purpose  he  sent  unto  the  eonsul^ 
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requesting  a  day  of  truce  for  burial  of  the  dead.  But  in- 
stead of  80  doing,  he  marched  away  by  nii^ht ;  and  left 
fires  in  his  camp  to  beguile  the  enemy,  as  if  he  had  not 
stirred  out  of  the  place.  Sulpicius,  when  he  heard  of  the 
king's  departure,  was  not  slow  to  foUow  him.  He  overtook 
the  Maccdonini  in  a  pikMe  of  strength,  which  they  had 
Anted  (Ibr  it  vie  e  woody  giound)  by  outting  down  treei^ 
end  Uiying  them  athwart  the  way  wbm  it  was  most  open. 
In  teaking  of  such  plaees  good^  the  Maeedboian  phalanx 
was  of  fit^  usei  being  a  squavs  faattb  of  pikes,  not  fit  Ibr 
every  ground.  The  archers  of  Crete  were  judged,  and 
were  indeed,  marc  serviceable  in  that  case.  But  tliey  w&re 
lew,  and  their  arrows  were  of  small  force  against  the  Ro- 
man shield.  The  Macedonians  therefore  helped  them  by 
fliiigino^  of  stones  ;  but  to  no  purpose.  For  t!ie  Romans 
got  within  them,  and  forced  them  to  quit  the  place.  This 
victory  (such  as  it  was)  hud  open  unto  the  consul  some 
poor  towns  thereabout ;  which  partly  were  taken  by  Strang 
hand*  partly  yielded  for  fear.  But  the  ipoil  of  thsee^  and 
flf  the  fidds  adjoining^  was  not  sulBeiflnt  to  aisimain  his 
afiHy,  and  thcnftee  he  nttimed  back  to  Apolkmia. 

TTie  Daidaaians»  hearing  that  Philip  was  oome  badk» 
withdraw  HMmarives  apace  out  of  the  oountry.  Tlie  king 
ssnt  Athenagoms  to  wait  upon  them  home,  whilst  he  him- 
self went  agaiiiht  the  .Etolians.  For  Damocritus,  the  pre- 
tor  of  the  iEtolians,  who  had  reserved  himsolf  and  his  na- 
tion unto  the  event  of  things,  htau-ing  report  that  Philip  < 
was  beaten  once  and  aj^in,  a.s  also  that  Pleuratus  and  the 
Hardanians  were  fallen  upon  Macedon,  grew  no  less  busy 
on  the  sudd^,  than  before  he  had  been  wise.  He  per- 
anaded  his  nation  to  take  their  time :  and  so,  not  staying  te 
IHodaim  war^  joined  his  foioss.wiiii  Aninender  die  a3mi* 
niaman»  sad  made  invaMon  upon  Thesssiy.  They  took 
ami  fliusliy  laeiDed  allMT  towns;  whersby  tliey  gtw  eonfU 
daut,  as  i!^  withoQt  any  danger,  they  might  dn  what  they 
fiilnd.  But  FhaSp  esme  upon  them  m  they  looked  ibr 
.   him ;  and  killing  them  as  they  lay  dispenad,  was  like  to 
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have  taken  their  camp,  if  Aminander,  more  wary  than  the 
^tolians,  bad  not  helped  at  need,  and  made  the  r^teeft^ 
through  his  own  momitttnoiis  oouutiy. 

About  the  same  time  the  Romim  fleet*  fueisted  by  Atta^ 
Im  wd  the  Rbodiao8»  had  taken  aom  moaU  ialiuidi  in  the 
Mfgiemm^  Tliej  took  lik^wiae  the  town  of  Oreiim  ia  tbe 
kle  of  EuiMMi,  and  flome  odier  |4ace8  theMbout  The 
towaa  were  given  to  Attalus*  after  the  tome  oompact  that 
bid  formerly  been  made  with  the  i^loKaiia;  the  goods 
Iherein  found  were  given  to  the  Romans,  and  the  people  for 
slaves.  Other  attempts  on  that  side  were  hindered,  either 
by  fuui  weather  at  sea,  or  by  want  oH  daring,  and  oi  meaud. 

SECT.  XII. 

Vdlius  the  Roman  consul  wastes  a  year  to  no  effect.  War  of  the 

Gauls  in  Italy.  An  embassy  of  the  Romans  to  Carthage,  Ma- 
snit.isa  and  It  Duma.  The  Macedonian  prepares  fi  Jj fence  of 
his  kingdom,  and  T.  QuiiUius  Jt'lamiuim  is  sent  agamft  fmn, 

THUS  the  tune  »n  my,  and  P.  Viiliafl*  a  new  cooial^ 
took  charge  of  llie  war  in  Maoedoo.  He  was  traobled  with 
a  mutiny  of  his  oldest  aolifiers;  wfaorsof  two  thousand^ 
having  smred  hing  in  Sicily  and  Afine,  thought  themsslTes 
mudi  wronged,  in  that  tibey  oouM  not  be  suflhred  to  look 
unto  their  own  estates  at  home.  They  were,  belike,  of  the 
h^ons  that  had  served  at  Cannse,  as  may  seem  by  their 
complaint  of  having  been  long  absent  from  Italy ;  whither 
fain  thev  would  have  returned,  w  [lun  by  their  colonek  they 
were  shipped  for  Macedon.  How  Villius  dealt  with  them, 
it  is  unoBCtain.  For  the  history  of  his  yen  is  lost ;  whereof 
die  miss  b  not  great,  einoe  he  did  nothing  memorable.  Va. 
lerius  AntiBBj  as  we  find  in  Livy,  hath  adorned  this  Vilhua 
with  a  g^Rsat  esqdoit  against  Kiifip.  *  Yet  since  Livy  hinu 
sstt^  an  kbtorian  to  whom  few  <tf  ilie  best  are  maftdiafalay 
ooidd  £nd  no  sadi  thing  reooided  in  any  good  author,  we 
may  reasonably  belieee  that  ViBins's  year  wm  idle. 

In  die  beg^nnini^  of  tUs  Maeedoaisn  war,  the  Bomans 
£ound  more  trouble  than  could  have  been  expeeted  with  the 
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Gauls.  Their  colony  of  Placentia,  a  goodly  and  strong 
towckf  which  neither  Hannihal,  nor,  after  him,  Asdrubal,  had 
been  able  to  force,  was  taken  by  these  barbaiianfl,  and 
burnt  in  a  manner  to  the  ground.  In  like  sort  Cremona 
was  attempted,  but  saved  herself,  taking  warning  by  her 
neighbour''8  cakunity.  Anulcar,  a  Carthaginian  that  had 
stayed  behind  Asdrubal  or  'Mago  in  those  parts,  was  now 
becoine  captun  of  the  Gauls  in  these  their  enterprises. 
This  when  the  Romans  heard,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  ihe 
Carthaginians,  giving  them  to  understand,  that,  if  they 
were  not  wcarv  of  the  peace,  it  behoved  them  to  call  home, 
and  deliver  up  tins  their  citizen  Amilcar,  who  made  war  in 
Italy.  Hereunto  it  was  added,  (perhaps  lest  the  message 
might  seem  otherwise  to  have  savoured  a  little  of  some 
fear,)  that  of  the  fugitive  slaves  belonging  unto  the  Uo- 
mans,  there  were  some  repcnrted  to  walk  up  and  down  in 
Carthage ;  which  if  tt  were  so,  then  ought  they  to  be  re- 
stored back  to  thdr  masters,  as  was  conditioned  in  the  late 
peace.  The  ambassadors  that  were  sent  on  this  errand,  had 
further  charge  to  treat  with  Masnussa,  as  also  with  Ver- 
mina  the  son  of  Syphax.  Unto  Masmtssa,  bcKdes  matter 
ci  compliment,  they  were  to  signify  what  pleasuie  he  might 
do  them  by  lending  them  some  of  his  Numidian  horse,  to 
serve  in  Uicir  war  against  the  Alacedonian.  Vermina  had 
entreated  the  senate  to  vouchsafe  unto  him  the  name  of 
king ;  and  promised  thereafter  to  deserve  it,  bv  his  readi- 
ness in  doing  them  all  good  offices.  But  they  were  some- 
what scrupulous  in  the  matter,  and  said,  that  having  been, 
and  being  still  (as  they  took  it)  their  enemy,  he  ou^t  first 
of  all  to  desire  peace ;  for  that  the  name  of  king  was  an 
honour  which  they  used  not  to  confer  upon  any,  save  only 
upon  such  as  had  royally  deserved  it  at  thdor  hands.  The 
authority  to  make  peace  with  him  was  whoUy  committed 
unto  these  ambassadors,  upcn  such  terms  as  they  should 
think  fit,. without  further  relation  to  the  senate  and  people: 
for  they  were  then  busied  with  greater  cares.  Hie  Cartha- 
ginians made  a  gentle  answer,  that  they  wholly  disclaimed 
Amilcai* ;  banishing  him,  and  confiscating  his  goods.  As 
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for  the  liigitlvesy  they  had  restoied  88  many  as  they  could 
find  ;  and  would  m  that  pmnty  as  far  as  was  reqwsite^  give 
satisfaction  to  the  senate.  Herewithal  they  sent  a  great 
proportion  ol  corn  to  Rome,  and  the  like  unto  the  aimy 
that  was  in  Maoedon.  King  Maanissa  would  have  lent 
unto  the  Romans  two  thousand  of  his  Numidian  horse ;  but 
they  were  contented  with  half  the  number,  and  wonld  ac> 
cept  no  more.  Vermina  met  with  the  ambassadors,  to  give 
tlieiii  LMitertainmcnt,  on  the  borders  of  his  kingdom ;  and, 
without  any  disputation,  agreed  with  them  upon  terms  of 
peace. 

Thus  were  the  Romans  busied  in  taking  order  for  their 
Macedonian  war,  that  they  might  pursue  it  strongly,  and 
without  interruption.  As  for  Amilcar  and  his  Gauls,  they 
laid  siege  tmto  Cremona ;  where  L.  Furius,'  a  Roman  pre- 
tor,  came  upon  them,  fought  a  battle  with  them,  and  over- 
came them.  Amilcar  the  Carthaginian  died  in  this  battle; 
and  the  fruit  of  the  Tictory  was  such,  as  both  made  amends 
for  losses  past,  and  left  die  work  easy  to  those  that  after- 
wards should  have  the  managing  of  war  among  those  Gatils, 
So  was  there  good  leisure  to  think  upon  the  bunness  of 
Macedon;  where  Philip  was  carefully  providing  to  give 
contentment  unto  his  subjects,  by  punishing  a  bad  counsel- 
lor whom  they  hated ;  as  also  to  assure  unto  himself  the 
Achaeans,  by  rendering  unto  them  some  towns  that  he  held 
of  theirs;  and  finally  to  strengthen  his  kingdom,  not  only 
by  exercising  and  training  his  people,  but  by  fortifying  the 
passsges  that  led  thereinto  out  of  Epirus.  This  was  in  doing, 
when  Viitius,  having  unprofitably  laboured  to  find  way  into 
Macedon,  taking  a  journey  (as  Sulpicius  had  done  before 
him)  wherein  he  could  not  be  supplied  with  vvictuals^  detei^ 
mined  at  length  to  try  a  new  course.  But  then  came  ad- 
Tertisement  that  T.  Quintius  Flaminius  was  chosen  consu!, ' 
and  had  Maoedon  allotted  him  for  his  province,  whose 
coming  was  expected;  and  he  yery  shortly  arrived  at  the 
army. 
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SECT.  xm. 

Tfie  Romans  begin  to  make  war  by  nci^otiation.  T.  Quintius  wins 
a  passage  against  Philip.  Thessnly  wasted  by  Fhiltp^  the  Ro- 
mans, md  Mtdiians.  The  AduBonSt  Jormking  the  Macedonian, 
take  part  n  ith  the  Romans.  A  treaty  of  peace,  that  was  vain. 
Philip  delivers  Argos  to  Nabit  the  tyra/U,  who  prtwUly  mter^ 
mto  Uague  with  Ute  Homans. 

TH£  *  had  not  been  moot  in  former  times  to 

mnke  ^mr  after  lueh  a  tiifling  manner.  It  waa  tbar  uae  to 
give  battle  to  the  enemy  as  soon  as  they  met  with  him*  If 
he  refused  it,  they  besieged  his  towns ;  and  so  forced  him 
to  try  theftfftune  of  a  day,  with  hit  cHsadvantage  in  repu- 
tation, when  he  had  long  forborne  it,  (as  it  would  be  inter- 
preted,) Li|X)n  knowledge  of  his  own  weakness.  But  in  this 
their  war  widi  Philip,  thvy  bco^an  to  learn  of  the  subtle 
Greeks  the  art  of  negotiation  ;  wherein  hitherto  they  \\  ere 
not  grown  so  fine,  as  within  a  little  while  they  proved. 
Their  treasury  was  poor»  and  stood  indebted^  Fmany  years 
after  thisy  imto  private  men,  for  part  of  those  monies  that 
had  been  faomtwed  in  the  second  Punic  war.  This  had 
made  the  oommonalty  avcfBe.fn>m  the  Maoedonian  wir»  and 
had  thereby  driven  the  senaton»  tS'^f  of  ^  antaiiirise,  to 
maka  ose  of  their  omming.  Yet,  being  wvaiy  of  An  tkm 
pace  wharswith  their  businem  went  forward^  they  deter- 
mined to  inerease  their  anny,  that  th^  might  hare  the 
less  need  to  rely  upon  their  confederates.  So  they  levied 
eight  thousand  foot  and  eight  hundred  horse,  (the  greater 
part  of  them  of  the  Latins,)  which  they  sent  with  T.  Quiu* 
tiu8  Flaminius,  the  new  consul,  into  Macedon.  Their 
navy,  and  other  means,  could  well  have  served  for  the  setr- 
ting  forth  and  transportation  of  a  greater  army ;  but  by 
straining  themselves  to  the  most  of  their  ability,  they  dumid 
(beHdes  other  difficuides  incident  unto  the  sustenance  of 
those  that  are  too  many  and  too  far  from  home)  have  bwd 
aoBM  jealoosy  in  their  fisenda  of  6reeoe»  and  thereby  hava 
lost  some  friends;'  yea,  perhaps  have  increased  the  nuiriier 
of  their  enemies  more  than  of  their  own  saJdiers.  This  pre- 
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sent  augmeDtatkm  of  the  fomt  was  very  requinee ;  iox  that 
Atialus,  about  the  BSaam  time,  exeiMdd  himself  utifo  thta 
by  his  ambassadors^  reque^ng  that  either  they  would  un- 
dertake the  defenoe  of  l^s  Idngdom  aga&iist  At)ltoehu%  who 
hivaded  it;  or  else  that  they  would  not  take  it  uncourt- 
eonsly,  that  he  quitted  the  war  with  Philipi  and  returned 
home,  to  look  unto  that  which  more  bonecratd  him.  Their 
answer  was  remarkable.  They  said,  that  it  was  not  their 
manner  U)  use  the  aid  of  their  frieiids  longer  than  Llieir 
friends  had  gtxjd  opportunity,  and  could  also  be  well  con- 
tented to  afford  it;  that  they  could  not  honestly  take  part 
with  Attains,  tlieir  good  friend  tiiough  he  were,  an;aiast 
Antiocfaus,  whom  they  held  in  the  like  account;  but  that 
they  would  deal  with  'Antiochus  by  ambassadors,  and  (as 
oommon  friends  unto  both  of  the  kii^)  do  their  best  to 
persuade  an  atonement  between  them*  In  sudi  lovir^ 
habioa  did  they  now  earry  tbemselvet  feowarda  their  good 
firicnd  the  king  Antiochue ;  who  KcipfOoatty»  at  tfafeir  eii- 
tieaty,  withdrew  his  army  from  die  kingdom  of  Attains* 
Bat  how  little  they  regarded  these  terms  of  frisbddnp,  after 
that  once  they  had  made  an  end  intb  FMlip,  it  will  very  soon 
appear. 

T.  Quintius  hasting  away  from  Rome,  came  betimes  into 
his  province  with  the  supply  decreed  unto  iiini,  As  hich  con- 
sisted, for  the  most  part  of  old  soldiers  that  had  served  in 
Spain  and  Afric  He  found  Villius  the  old  consul,  (whom 
at  his  coming  he  presently  dischaiged,)  and  king  Philip  of 
Macedon,  encamped  one  a^fainst  the  other,  in  the  straits  of 
Epirosy  by  the  liver  of  Apsu%  or  Aous.  It  was  maaifasty 
that  either  the  Bomans  must  fbtch  a  conpaas  abonty  and 
seek  their  way  into  Maoedon  through  the  poor  oonntrj  of 
ihe  DasBaretiaas,  or  tdse  win  by  fbree  that  passage  which 
the  king  defended.  In  taking  die  fbnnar  way,  they  had  al- 
ready two  years  together  misspent  thehr  time,  and  been 
forced  to  return  back  without  profit,  for  want  of  victuals^ 
whereof  thcv  could  neither  c^iry  with  them  store  sufficient, 
nor  find  k  on  the  way.  But  if  they  could  once  get  over 
thm  mountains)  which  divided  the  south  of  iE^pirus  from 
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Thessaly,  then  should  tliey  enter  intx^  a  plentiful  country ; 
and  whicby  by  long  dependance  on  the  MacedoDian,  waa 
become  (In  a  manner)  part  of  his  kingdom,  whereof  it  made 
die  flouth  bolder.  Nevertheless  the  desire  of  ^-inning  this 
pasrage  was  greater  than  the  likelihood :  for  the  river  of 
Apsut,  runniiig  along  tliiDiigh  that  valley  which  alone  was 
open  between  the  moantainB^  made  it  all  a  deep  marish  and 
unpassable  hog;  a  very  narrow  way  excepted,  and  a  path 
cut  out  of  the  main  rock  by  man's  hand.  Wherefore  Qoin- 
tius  assayed  to  climb  in  the  mountains ;  but  finding  himself 
disappointed  of  this  hope,  through  the  diligence  of  his  ene- 
my, who  ncf^lected  not  the  guard  of  them  that  was  very  easy, 
he  was  coni]x-lled  to  sit  still  without  doing  any  thing  for 
the  space  of  forty  days. 

Tliii  long  time  of  rest  gave  hope  unto  FhiUp»  that  the  war 
might  be  ended  by  composition  upon  some  reasonable  terms. 
He  therefore  so  dealt  vrith  some  of  the  EpiroCs,  (among 
whom  he  had  many  friends,)  that  he  and  the  consul  had  a 
meeting  together.  But  nothing  was  eflfected.  The  consul 
would  have  him  to  set  all  towns  of  Greece  at  Bber^ ;  and 
to  make  amends  for  the  injuries  which  he  had  done  to  many 
people  in  his  late  wars.  Philip  was  contented  to  give  li- 
berty to  those  whom  he  had  subdued  of  late;  but  unto 
such  as  had  been  long  subject  unto  him  and  his  ancestors, 
he  thought  it  against  all  reason  that  he  should  relinquish 
his  claim  and  dominion  over  them.  He  elso  said,  that  as 
far  forth  ns  it  should  apj>ear  that  he  had  done  wrong  unto 
any  town  or  people  whatsoever,  he  could  well  be  pleased  to 
make  such  amends  as  might  seem  convenient  in  the  judg* 
meat  of  some  free  state  that  had  not  been  interested  in 
those  quarrels.  But  hercwithaL  Quintius  was  not  satisfied. 
Then  needed  (he  said)  no  judgment  or  compromise ;  foras- 
much as  it  was  appsrent  that  Philip  had  always  been  the 
invader^  and  had  not  made  war»  as  one  provoked*  in  his  own 
defence.  After  this  altercation,  when  they  should  come  to 
particulars,  and  when  the  consul  was  required  to  name  those 
towns  that  he  would  have  to  be  set  at  Uberty>  the  first  that 
he  named  were  tlie  The^baiiaiis.   These  had  been  subjects 
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(though  conditional)  unto  the  Macedonian  kings  ever  since 
the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  of  Philip  his  father. 
Wherefore,  as  soon  as  Flaminius  had  named  the  Thessa- 
lians,  the  king  in  a  rage  demanded,  what  sharper  condition 
he  would  have  laid  upon  him,  had  be  been  but  vanquished. 
And  berewithal  abrupdy  he  flung  awny»  refttsing  to  hear 
any  more  of  sudi  discourse. 

After  thisy  the  consul  strove  in  vain,  two  cvr  three  days  ' 
tflgether^  to  have  prevailed  against  the  difficulties-  of  that 
passage  which  PhUtp  kept.  When  he  had  well  wearied 
himselfy  and  dodd  not  renlve  what  couite  to  take»  there 
came  to  him  an  herdsman^  sent  firom  Charopus,  a  prince  of 
the  Epirots  that  favoured  the  Romans,  who,  having  long 
kept  beasts  in  those  mountains,  was  throughly  acquamted 
with  all  by-paths,  and  ihereibre  undt  i  look  to  guide  the  Ro- 
mans, without  any  danger,  to  a  place  wlure  tliey  should 
have  advantage  of  the  enemy.  This  guide,  for  fear  of 
treacherous  dealing,  was  fast  bound ;  and  being  promised 
great  reward  in  case  he  made  good  his  word,  had  such 
-  companies  as  was  thought  fit,  appointed  to  follow  his  direc- 
tiona.  Tlic^  travelled  by  ni^t,  (it  being  then  about  the  full 
cf  the  moon,)  an^  rested  in  the  day-time,  for  fear  of  being 
diaooveied.  When  they  had  recovered  the  hilLtope,  and 
were  above  the  Macedonians,  (though  undMoovoed  by 
diem,  because  at  their  backs,)  they  raised  a  great  smoke, 
whereby  they  gave  notice  of  tbar  success  unto  the  consul. 
Some  skirmishes,  whilst  these  were  on  their  journey,  T. 
Quintius  had  held  with  the  Macedonian,  thereby  to  avert 
him  from  thought  of  that  which  ^vas  intended.  Hut  wlieiion 
the  third  morning  he  saw  the  smoke  arise  more  and  more 
plainly,  and  thereby  knew  that  his  men  had  attained  unto 
the  place  whither  they  wm  sent;  he  pressed  as  near  as  he 
could  unto  the  enemies'*  camp,  and  assailed  them  in  their 
strength.  He  prevailed  as  httle  as  in  former  times,  until  the 
shoutings  of  those  that  ran  down  the  hill,  and  charged  Phi.* 
lip  on  the  back,  astonished  so  the  Maoedoniansy  that  they 
betook  themselves  to  flight  The  king,  upon  first  appre^ 
hension  of  the  danger,  nwde  all  speed  away  to  save  him- 
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self.  Yet  anon,  considering  that  the  difficulty  of  the  pas- 
ttigt  must  needs  hinder  the  Homans  from  pursuing  him, 
lie  made  a  stand  at  the  end  of  five  miles,  and  gatherad  there 
together  his  facoken  troops^  of  whom  he  found  waatmg  no 
mote  than  two  thoiiBiiid  men.  The  gMbut  loss  was  of  hk 
eamp  and  fifovinoDSy  if  not  zatfaer  periiaps  of  his  lepata* 
tion ;  for  that  now  the  MacedonianB  began  to  stand  in  fear, 
lesty  being  driyen  htm  a  pbee  of  snch  advantage,  they 
should  hardlj  make  good  their  party  against  the  enemy 
upon  equal  ground :  neidier  was  Philip  himself  muoh  bet« 
ter  persuaded.  Wherefore  he  cauised  the  Thessalians,  as 
many  of  them  as  in  ]iis  liasty  retreat  he  could  visit,  to  for- 
sake their  towns  and  ctnmtrv^ ;  carryinf^  away  with  thein  as 
much  as  they  were  able,  and  sjioiluia;  all  the  rest.  But  all 
of  them  could  not  be  persuaded  thus  to  abandon  (for  the 
]>leasure  of  their  king)  their  ancient  habita^ns,  and  all  the 
substance  which  they  had  gotten.  Some  there  were  that 
iMcibly  resisted  him;  which  they  might  the  better  do^  fior 
that  he  oouki  not  stay  to  use  any  great  Gompulnoa.  He 
ako  himself  took  it  Teiy  giievously,  that  he  wis  dntm  to  * 
make  sudi  waste  of  a  most  pleasant  and  fhiitfal  oouatcy, 
whiofa  had  been  wdlafteted  unto  him;  so  that  a  little 
hinderanoe  did  serve  to  make  him  bresk  off  his  purpose,  and 
withdraw  himself  home  into  his  kingdom  of  Macedon. 

The  ^tolians  and  Alhanianians,  when  this  fell  out,  were 
even  in  a  rr;u.iine:*s  to  invade  The<isaly  ;  whereinU>  the  ways 
lay  more  open  out  of  their  several  countries.  When  there- 
fore they  heard  for  certainty  that  Philip  was  beaten  by  the 
BomanS)  they  foreslowed  not  the  occasion,  but  made  all 
speed,  each  of  them  to  lay  hold  upon  what  they  might. 
T.  Quintius  foUowed  them  within  a  little  while  ;  but  they 
had  gotten  so  much  before  hie  otmagg  that  he^  in  gkaaing 
after  their  harvest,  oonld  not  find  enoa||^  to  maintain  hia 
army.  Thus  were  the  poor  Theswlians,  of  whose  Kberly 
the  Bomans  a  few  days  snioe  had  made  shoiw  to  be  very 
dedfonsy  wasted  by  the  same  Romans  and  their  confede- 
rates, not  knowing  which  way  to  turn  themselves,  or  whom 
to  avoid.    T.  QuintiuH  won  Phaiena  by  assault;  Metro- 
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polis  and  Piera  yielded  unto  him.  Kbagc  he  besieged ;  and, 
hnrng  made  a  fair  breach,  yet  was  unaUe  to  force  it,  lo 
stoutly  it  W!M  defended  both  by  the  inhabitants,  and  by  n 
Maoedoniain  gHrriiOit  therein.  Philip  also  at  the  same  time^ 
bmng  mnenrliat  leeoUectad  his  vptntB,  hovered  about 
Tcmpe  ifiih  his  army^  thraslnig  men  into  ftD  pbee»  that 
neve  like  to  be  dkciesied.  Bo  the-  oonsol  havii^  well  near 
ipent  hk  victuals^  and  aeciog  no  hope  to  prevaii  at  Rhage, 
brake  up  his  nege,  and  departed  out  of  lliessaly.  He  had 
appointed  his  ships  of  burden  to  meet  him  at  Anticyra, 
an  haven  town  of  Fhocis,  on  the  gulf  of  Corinth  ;  which 
country,  being  friend  to  the  Macedonian,  he  presenlly  in- 
vaded ;  not  so  much  for  hatred  unto  the  people,  as  because 
it  lay  conveniently  seated  between  Thessaly  and  otlier  re- 
gions, wherein  he  had  business,  or  was  sbordy  like  to  hav& 
Many  towns  in  Phocis  he  wen  by  assault;  many  weve 
yielded  up  unto  him  for  fear;  and  wUhin  abort  spaee  he 
bad  (in  effiect)  mastflred  it  all. 

la  the  mean  time  L.  Quintius  the  eonsurs  brother,  be- 
ing then  admiial  for  the  Romans  in  this  war,  joined  with 
hing*  Attains  and  the  Hhodian  fleet.  Thcj  won  two  citice 
in  EuboBB,  and  afterward  IM  siege  unto  Ccmdiree,  an  ha. 
ven  and  arsenal  of  the  Corinthians  on  their  eastern  sea. 
This  cnterpribe  did  somewhat  help  forward  the  Acha?ans,  in 
their  desire  to  leave  the  part  of  Plulif) ;  since  it  might  come 
to  pass,  that  CorinUi  itself,  ere  long  time  were  spent,  and 
that  Cenchree,  with  other  places  appertaining  to  Corinth, 
now  very  shortly  should  be  rendered  unto  their  natiou  by 
frvour  of  the  Romans. 

But  there  were  other  motives  inducing  the  Acbseans  to 
prefer  the  friend^ip  of  the  Romans  before  the  patronage 
of  Philips  whcfeto  they  had  been  long  accustomed :  for 
this  king  had  so  many  ways  ofioided  them  in  time  of  peaee^ 
that  tbey  thought  it  tbe  best  coarse  to  rid  their  hands  of 
hun»  whilst,  bi^  entangled  in  a  dangerous  war,  he  wanted 
means  to  hnnier  the  eicecudon  of  sueh  oouniel  as  they 
should  hold  the  safest.  His  tyrannous  praedoes  to  make 
himself  their  absolute  lord,  his  poisoning  of  Aratus  their 
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old  goveraor,  his  false  dealing  with  the  Measeniansy  Epi- 
lotfly  and  other  people  their  confederatefly  and  Ina  own  de- 
pendantSy  together  with  many  particular  outrages  by  him 
committed,  had  caused  them  loi^  since  to  hold  him  as  a  ne- 
oessaiy  evil,  even  whilst  they  were  unable  to  be  without  his 
assistance.  But  sinoe,  by  the  virtue  of  Philopoemen,  they 
were  grown  somewhat  confident  in  their  own  strength,  so  as 
without  the  Macedonian's  help  they  could  as  wdl  subsist  as 
having  him  to  friend,  then  did  they  only  think  how  evil  he 
was,  and  thereupon  rejoice  the  more  in  thai  he  was  become 
no  long^er  nect-ssnry.  It  angered  him  to  perceive  how  lliey 
stood  afiected,  and  therefore  he  sent  murderers  to  take 
away  the  life  of  P  Philopoenien.  But  failini^  in  this  enter- 
prise, and  being  detected,  he  did  thereby  only  set  fire  to 
the  wood  which  was  throughly  dry  before,  and  prepared  to 
burn.  Philopoemen  wrought  so  with  the  Ach«anB,  that  no 
discourse  was  moire  familiar  with  them  than  what  great 
cause  they  had  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  Macedmio 
Ian.  Cydiadas,  a 'principal  man  among  them,  and  Utdy 
their  pretor,  was  expelled  by  them  for  shewing  lumself  pas» 
tnonate  in  the  cause  of  Philip,  and  Aristaenus  chosen  pretor, 
who  laboured  to  jmn  them  in  society  with  the  Romans. 

These  news  were  very  welcome  to  T.  Quintius.  Aiiibas- 
sadors  were  sent  from  the  Romans,  and  t  in  ir  confederates 
king  Attalus,  the  Rhodians,  and  Athenians,  to  treat  with 
the  Achapans  ;  niakini^  promise,  tliat  thev  should  have  Co- 
rinth restored  unto  them,  if  they  would  forsake  the  Mace- 
donian. A  parliament  of  the  Acheeans  was  held  at  Sicyon, 
to  deUberate  and  resolve  in  this  wdghty  case.  Ther^n  the 
Romans  and  their  adhmnts  desired  the  Achaeans  to  join 
with  them  in  making  war  upon  Philip:  contrariwise,  the 
ambassadors  of  Philip,  whom  be  had  also  sent  for  this  busi- 
ness, admonishing  the  Acbeans  of  their  alliance  with  the 
king,  and  of  their  faith  due  untobim,  requested  them  that 
they  would  be  contented  to  remain  as  neut^s.  This  mode- 
rate request  of  Philip's  unbassador  did  no  way  advance  his 
master's  cause ;  rather  it  gave  the  Achaeaiis  to  understand, 
V  Plut.  ia  Vita  Philopoein.  ilustio.  LS9. 
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that  he,  who  could  be  satisfied  with  so  little  at  their  hands, 
knew  himself  unable  to  gratify  them  in  any  reciprocal  de- 
mand. Yet  were  there  many  in  that  great  council,  who,  re- 
membcTing  the  benefits  of  Philip  and  Antigmms,  laboured 
earnestly  for  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  league.  But 
in  hne,  the  sense  of  iate  injuries,  and  expectation  of  like  or 
worse  from  him  in  the  future,  prevailed  against  the  memoiy 
of  those  old  good  turns  whidi  he  (and  Antigonus  before 
him)  had  portly  sold  unto  them,  and  partly  had  used  as 
buta  wfaeidiy  to  aUiire  them  into  abscdute  sulgection. 
Neither  was  it  perhaps  of  the  least  importance,  that  theBo> 
mans  were  strong,  and  likely  to  prevail  in  the  end.  So, 
after  much  altercation,  the  decree  passed,  that  thej  should 
thenceforward  renounce  ihe  Macedonian,  and  take  part 
with  his  enemies  in  this  war.  With  Attains  and  the  Rho- 
dians  they  forthwith  entered  into  society:  with  the  Romans 
(because  no  league  would  be  of  force  until  the  senate  and 
people  had  approved  it)  they  forbore  to  decree  any  society 
at  the  present,  until  the  return  of  those  ambassadors  from 
Rome,  which  they  determined  to  send  thither  of  purpose. 
The  Megalopolitans,  Bymaeans,  and  Arg^ves,  having  done 
their  best  for  the  Macedonian,  as  by  many  respects  they 
were  bound,  rose  up  out  of  the  council,  and  departed  before 
the  pasnQg  of  the  decree,inrhieh  they  oould  not  reust,  nor  yet 
with  honesty  thereto  give  assent.  For  this  thdr  good-will, 
and  greater  whkh  they  shortly  manifested,  the  Argives  had 
so  little  thank,  that  all  the  rest  of  the  Achinans  may  be  tfae 
better  held  excused  for  escaping  how  they  might  out  of  the 
hands  of  so  fell  a  prince. 

Soon  after  this,  upon  a  solemn  day  at  Argos,  the  affec- 
^on  of  the  citizens  discovered  itself  so  plainly  in  the  behalf 
of  Philip,  that  they  which  were  his  partisans  ^vithin  the 
town,  made  no  doubt  of  putting  the  city  into  his  hands, 
if  they  ought  have  any  small  assiBtanoe.  Philocles,  a  lieu- 
tenant of  the  king''8,  lay  then  in  Corinth ;  which  he  had 
manfully  defended  against  the  Romans  and  Attains.  Htm 
the  conspirators  drew  to  Aigos ;  whither  coming  on  a  sud- 
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d«n»  and  findiiig  the  multitiide  leady  to  jom  with  hmi,  he 
ettoly  compelled  the  Aehsean  genim  to  qiot  the  place. 

This  getting  of  Argos,  together  with  the  good  defence  of 
Corinth  and  tome  other  towns,  as  it  hdped  Philip  a  little  in 
his  reputation,  so  they  gave  him  hope  to  obtain  some  good 
eiKl  bv  treaty ;  whilst  as  yet  with  his  honour  he  might  seek 
it,  and  w  hen  (the  \^^nter  being  now  come  on)  a  new  consul 
would  shortly  be  chosen,  who  should  take  the  work  out  of 
Titus's  hands,  if  it  were  not  concluded  tlie  sooner.  Titus 
had  the  like  respect  unto  himself ;  and  therefore  thought  it 
best,  since  more  could  not  be  done,  to  predispose  things 
imto  a  condiuion  for  his  own  r^utation.  The  meeting  was 
appointed  to  be  held  on  the  ses-shore,  in  the-  bay  then 
called  the  Malian,  or  Lamian  hay,  now  (as  is  supposed) 
the  golf  of  ZitDD,  in  the  iEgaean  sea,  or  Arelupdiago. 
Thither  came  Titas,  with  Aminander  the  Athamanian; 
an  ambassador  of  Attains,  the  admiral  of  Hhodes,  and 
some  agents  for  the  ^toilians  and  Achssans.  Philip  had 
with  him  some  few  of  his  own  captains,  and  Cycliadas, 
lately  banished  for  his  sake  out  of  Aehaia.  He  refused  to 
come  on  shore,  though  fearing  (as  he  said)  none  but  the 
immortal  gods;  yet  mibduubtiiig  some  treachery  in  the 
iStolians.  The  demands  of  Titus,  in  behalf  of  the  Romans, 
were,  that  he  sliould  set  all  cities  of  Greece  at  liberty ;  d&> 
liver  up  to  the  Romans  and  their  confederates  all  prisonen 
which  he  had  of  theirs,  and  renegadoes;  likewise  whatsoever 
he  held  of  theirs  in  Illyria;  and  whatsoever  about  Greece 
or  Ana  he  had  gotten  from  Ptolomy,  then  king  of  ^ypt, 
after  his  father's  death.  Attains  demanded  restitution  to  be 
made  entire  <tf  ships,  towns,  and  temples^  by  him  taken  and 
spoiled  in  the  late  war  between  them.  Hie  Rhodians  would 
have  again  the  country  of  Persea,  lying  over  against  their 
island;  as  also  that  he  should  withdraw  his  garrisons  out 
of  divers  towns  about  the  Hellespont,  and  other  havens  of 
their  friends.  The  Achaeans  desired  restitution  of  Argos 
and  Corinth  ;  about  the  one  ol  which  they  might  not  un-  ^ 
justly  quarrel  with  him^  the  other  bad  been  long  his 
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own  by  their  consent.    The  iEtolians  took  upon  them 
angrilv,  as  patrons  of  Greece,  willing^  him  to  depart  out  of 
ity  even  out  of  the  whole  country,  leaving  it  free;  and 
withal  to  deliver  up  unto  them  whatsoever  he  held  that  had 
at  any  time  been  theirs.  Neither  were  they  herewithal  con- 
tent ;  but  insolently  declaimed  agtdnst  him,  for  that  which 
he  bad  lately  done  in  Theaady,  oomiptrng,  as  the^  said,  the 
lewarda  of  the  Tietorsy  by  destroying,  wbto  he  was  van- 
quidied,  those  towns  which  else  ibey  might  have  gotten. 
To  answer  these  malapert  i£tolians»  Philip  commanded  his 
galley  to  row  neai«r  the  shore.  But  they  began  to  ply  him 
afresh  ;  telling  him,  that  he  must  obey  his  betters,  unless  he 
were  able  to  defend  hioiself  by  force  of  arms.   He  an- 
swered them  (as  he  was  much  given  to  gibing)  with  sundry 
scofFs;  and  especially  with  one,  which  made  the  Roman 
consul  understand  what  manner  of  companions  these  ^to- 
tians  were :  for  he  said,  that  he  had  often  dealt  with  them  ; 
as  likewise,  the  rest  of  the  Greeks ;  desiring  them  to  abro* 
gate  a  wicked  law  which  permitted  them  to  take  spoil  iWmi 
spoil:  yet  could ^  get  no  better  an  answer,  than  that 
.  they  would  sooner  take  .fitolia  out  of  ^tolia. .  Titus 
wondered  what  might  be  the  meaning  of^this  strange  law. 
So  the  long  tdd  him,  that  they  h^  it  a  laudaUe  custom, 
as  often  as  war  happened  between  their  friends,  to  hold  up 
the  quarrel  bv  sending  voluntaries  to  serve  on  both  sides, 
that  should  spoil'  both  the  one  and  the  other.  As  for  the 
liberty  of  Greece,  he  said  it  was  strange  that  the  jEtolians 
should  be  so  careful  tliereof,  since  divers  tribes  of  their  own, 
which  he  there  named,  were  indeed  no  Grecians :  wherefore 
he  would  fain  know,  whether  the  Romans  would  give  him 
leave  to  make  slaves  of  those  JStolians  which  were  no 
Greeks.  Titus  hereat  smiled ;  and  was  no  whit  offended  to 
hear  the  ^tolians  well  tattled  up;  touching  whom  he  be» 
gpui  to  understand  how  odious  they  were  in  all  the  country. 
As  for  that  general  demand  of  setting  all  Greece  at  liberty, 
Philip  acknowledged  that  it  migfat  well  beseem  the  greau 
ness  of  the  Romans,  though  he  would  also  oansider  what 
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might  beseem  his  own  dignity.  But  that  the  .£to1ians, 
Rhodians,  and  other  petty  estates,  should  thus  presume, 
under  counteuance  of  the  Komans,  to  lake  upon  them,  as  if 
by  thor  great  might  be  should  be  bereuuto  compelled,  it 
wasy  he  «nd»  a  strange  and  ridiculoua  iniolenoe.  The  Ach»- 
ana  he  chaiged  inth  much  ingradtude;  redting  againat 
aome  deeiees  of  their  own^  wherein  they  had  loaden 
both  AntigonuB  and  him  with  more  than  hmnan  honoura. 
Nerertbeleaa  he  flaid,  that  he  woukL  render  Aigoa  unto 
them;  but  as  touching  Corindi,  that  he  would  further  de* 
liberate  with  Titus  himadf.  Thus  he  addressed  himself 
wholly  to  the  Roman  general ;  unto  whom  if  he  could  give 
satisfaction,  hu  tared  little  for  all  the  re^t.  With  Attalus 
and  the  Rhodians,  his  late  war,  he  said,  was  only  defensive, 
they  havmg  been  the  offerers ;  or  if  he  gave  them  any  occa- 
sion, it  was  only  in  helping  Prusias,  his  son-in-law;  neither 
did  he  see  why  they  should  rather  seek  amends  at  his  hands 
than  he  at  theirs.  For  whereas  they  complained,  that,  spoil- 
ing a  temple  of  Venuii^  he  had  cut  down  the  grove  and  plea- 
sant walks  thereabouts;  what  oould  he  do  more  than  send 
gardeners  thither  with  young  plants,  if  one  king  of  another 
would  stand  to  adL  suish  recompense.  Thus  be  jested  the 
matter  outj  but  offered  neverthdew,  in  honour  €i  the  Bo- 
mans,  to  give  back  the  region  of  Persea  to  the  Rhodians; 
as  likewise  to  Attalus,  the  ships  and  prisoners  of  his, 
whereof  he  hud  then  possession.  Thus  ended  that  day's 
conference,  because  it  was  late;  Philip  requiring  a  night's 
leisure  to  think  upon  the  articles,  which  were  many,  and  he 
ill  p^o^  ided  of  counsel  wherewith  to  advise  about  them. 
"  For  your  being  so  ill  provided  of  cxyunsel,"  said  Titus, 
you  may  even  thank  yourselfy  as  having  murdered  all 
your  friends  that  were  wont  to  advise  you  £uthfuUy.'" 
The  next  day  Philip  came  not  until  it  was  late  at  ni|^t^ 
excunng  his  long  stay  by  the  wei|^tiness  of  the  things  pro« 
pounded,  whereon  he  could  not  suddenly  tell  how  to  resolve* 
But  it  was  believed,  that  he  thereby  sought  to  abridge  the 
^tolians  of  Idsure  to  nul  at  him.  And  this  was  the  more 
likely ;  for  that  be  desired  conference  in  private  with  the 
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Roinan  general.  The  sum  of  his  discourse,  as  Titus  after- 
ward related  it,  \va»,  LliaL  he  would  give  to  the  Achjeans 
both  Argos  and  Corinth;  as  also,  that  he  wouKl  render 
unto  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians  what  he  had  promised  the 
day  before ;  likewise  to  the  ^Etoiians,  that  he  would  grant 
some  part  of  their  demands ;  and  to  the  Romans,  whatsoever 
th^  did  challenge.  This  when  Titus's  associates  heardy 
ihey  exclaimed  agnnst  it;  sayingy  that  if  the  king  were 
suffered  to  retain  any  thing  in  Greece,  he  would  shortly  get 
possession  of  aU  whi^  he  now  rendered  up.  The  ninse 
that  they  made  came  to  Fhilip^s  ear,  who  therenpon  de- 
flbed  a  thud  day  of  meettng;  and  protested,  that  if  he 
could  not  persuade  them,  he  would  sufler  himself  to  be  per* 
suadled  by  them.  So  the  third  day  they  met  eaiiy  in  the 
mommg ;  at  what  time  the  king  entreated  them  all,  that 
they  would  with  sincere  affection  hearken  uuLu  good  uifers 
of  peace,  and  imniechately  conclude  it,  if  they  could  like 
well  of  those  condil  ions  which  he  had  already  tendered  ;  or 
otherwise^  that  they  would  make  truce  with  hui)  for  the 
present,  and  let  him  send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  where  he 
would  refer  himself  to  the  courtesy  of  the  senate. 

This  was  even  as  Quintius  would  have  it ;  who  stood  in 
doubt,  lest  a  new  oonsul  might  haj^n  to  defraud  him  of 
the  honour  which  he  expected  by  ending  of  the  war.  So 
he  easily  prevailed  with  the  rest  to  assent  hereunto :  foras- 
much as  it  was  winter,  a  time  unfit  for  service  in  the  war ; 
and  nnoe,  without  authority  of  the  senate,  he  should  be  un- 
able to  proceed  resolvedly  ather  in  war  or  peace.  Further, 
he  willed  them  to  send  their  several  ambassadors  to  Rome ; 
which,  intiniathio-  unto  the  senate  what  each  of  them  re- 
quired, sliould  easily  hinder  Philip  from  obtaining  any 
thing  to  their  prejudice.  Among  the  rest,  lie  persuaded 
king  Aminander  to  make  a  journey  to  Rome  in  person  ; 
knowing  well  that  the  name  of  a  king,  tcgether  with  the 
oonfluenoe  of  so  many  ambassadorB,  would  serve  to  make 
lua  own  actions  mote  glorious  in  the  city.  All  this  tended 
to  iHPoeure  that  his  own  oommand  of  the  army  in  Greece 
ini^t  be  pnnragued*  And  to  the  same  end  had  he  dealt 
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with  some  of  the  U  ibunes  of  the  people  at  Rome ;  who  hail 
already  (though  as  yet  he  knew  not  so  iiiucli)  ()l)t;uned  it  for 
him  ;  partly  by  their  authority,  partly  by  good  rtttgODfi  which 
they  all^eci  unto  the  senate. 

The  ambassadors  of  the  Greeks,  when  they  had  audience 
at  Rome*  ipake  bitterly  agauist  the  king,  with  good  likiog 
of  the  senate ;  whidi  was  more  desirous  of  victoty  than  ef 
wtiilBOkioa.  They  anagoifted  the  bonouiable  purpoae  of 
the  Romaaa  in  undertaking  to  act  Graeoe  at  liberty:  but 
thisy  they  said,  coidd  never  be  cflecte^  nnUna  espedal  care 
were  taken  tliat  die  king  shonU  be  difponemd  of  Corintb, 
Chalcis,  and  Densetrias.  In  thie  point  they  were  so  vehe- 
ment, producing  a  map  of  the  country,  and  making  demon- 
stration how  those  places  held  all  the  rest  in  servility,  that 
the  senate  agreed  to  have  it  even  so  as  they  de^red.  Wlien 
therefore  the  ambass^idors  of  Pliili])  w  vre  brought  m,  and 
began  to  hav£  made  a  long  oration,  they  were  briefly  cut  off  in 
the  midst  of  their  pn&iet,  with  this  one  demand ;  *<  Whether 

their  master  would  jridd  up  Corinth,  Chaleisy  and  Deme- 
^  tries  Hereto  they  made  answer,  that,  eonoeming  thoae 
places,  the  king  had  given  them  no  directkm  or  ooatmisaioii 
what  to  say  or  da  This  was  enoogh  t  the  senate  would 
no  longer  hearken  to  Philip^s  desire  of  peaee;  wherein  tbcy 
said  he  did  no  better  than  trifle*  Yet  might  his  ambassa- 
dors have  truly  said,  that  nrnlher  the  ^tolians,  Acheans, 
nor  any  of  their  fellows,  had  in  the  late  treaty  rcquirtd  by 
naiiK  that  Chalcis  and  Demetrias  should  be  yielded  up: 
for  wliich  of  them  indeed  could  make  any  claim  to  either 
of  these  towns?  As  for  Corinth,  whereto  the  Aciia  ans  had 
some  right,  (though  then-  nglit  were  no  better,  than  that 
having  stolen  it  from  one  Macedonian  king  in  a  night,  they 
had,  after  mature  deliberation,  made  it  away  by  bargain 
unto  another,)  Philip  had  already  condescended  to  give  it 
back  unto  them*  And  thb  paring  would  have  been 
alleged,  even  agwnst  the  Greeks,  m  excuse  of  liie  king,  by 
some  of  T.  Quintttts^'s  friends ;  that  so  he  might  have  had 
the  honour  to  conclude  the  war,  if  a  successor  had  been  de- 
creed unto  him.   But  rince  he  was  appointed  to  continue 
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general,  neither  his  friends  at  Rome,  nor  he  himself,  after 
the  return  of  the  ambassadors  inta  Greece,  cared  to  give 
ear  unto  any  talk  of  peace.  '  ' 

Philip,  aeaag  that  Ins  Aducans  had  forsaken  him,  and 
jcnoed  with  their  eommon  enemies,  thought  even  to  deal 
with  them  in  the  like  manner,  hy  reconciling  himself  unto 
Nafais,  whom  they  hated  most  There  were  not  many  yeaiB 
past,  since  the  LaoedaemcHnans  mider  Cleomenes,  with  fittb 
other  hdp  thsn  thor  own  aciength,  had  heen  almost  strai^ 
cnoiBigb  both  for  the- Macedonians  and  Achttans  together. 
But  now  the  condition  of  things  was  altered:  Nabis^ 
force  consisted  in  a  manner  nrholly  in  his  mercenaries ;  for 
he  was  a  tyrant,  though  styling  himself  king.  Yet  he 
iwjrely  vexed  the  Achaians  ;  and  therefore  seemed  unto  Phi- 
lip one  likely  to  stand  him  in  great  stead,  if  he  could  be 
won.  To  this  purpose,  it  was  thought  meet  that  the  town 
of  ArgoSy  which  could  not  otherwise  be  easily  defended, 
should  be  consigned  over  into  his  hands  i  in  hope  that  such 
a  benefit  would  serve  to  tie  him  fast  unto  the  Macedonian.. 
Phiioeles»  the  Idngfs  lieutenant,  who  was  appointed  to  deal 
with  Nabisy  added  further,  that  it  was  master's  pm% 
pose  to  make  a  stnit  alliaiioe  vHlth  the  Licedamonian^ 
by  giving  some  daughters  of  his  own  in  marriage  unto 
Nabis'*s  sons.  Tins  could  not  but  be  well  taken  :  yet  Nabis 
made  some  scruple  in  accepting  tlie  town  of  Argos,  unless 
by  decree  of  the  dtizens  themselves  he  might  be  called  into 
it.  Hereabout  Phi locles dealt  with  tlie  Argives  ;  but  found 
them  so  averse,  that,  in  open  assembly  of  the  people,  they 
detested  the  very  name  of  the  tyrant,  with  many  r^ing 
words.  Nabis  hearing  of  this,  thought  he  had  thereby  a 
good  occasion  to  rob  and  fleece  them :  so  he  willed  Philo- 
desy  without  more  ado»  to  make  over  the  town  which  he 
Was  ready  to  receive.  Philodes  accordingly  did  let  him 
whh  has  army  into  it  fay  night,  and  gave  him  poasessioa  of 
die  strongest  i^aees  dieran.  Thus  dealt  PhiHp  with  the 
Argives,  who  for  very  love  had  forsaken  the  Acfueans  to 
take  his  part.   XSarly  in  the  morning,  the  tyttukt  made  him- 
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stlf  master  of  aQ  the  gates.  A  few  of  the  principal  men, 
understanding  how  tilings  went,  fled  out  of  the  city  at  the 
first  tumult :  wherefore  thev  wore  all  banished,  and  tlieir 
goods  confiscated.  The  rest  of  the  chief  citizens  that  stayed 
behind,  were  oomnuuided  to  bring  forth^  out  of  hand,  all  their 
gold  and  silver :  also  a  great  imposition  of  money  was  laid 
upon  all  those  that  were  thought  able  to  pay  it.  Such  as 
made  Hmt  oontributian  readUj,  were  dismuaed  witfaoot 
more  ado ;  but  if  anj  stood  long  upon  the  matter^  or  played 
the  thieves  in  puriolning  their  own  goods^  they  were  put  to 
the  whip,  and,  besides  loss  of  their  wealth,  had  dieir  torments 
to  boot.  This  done,  the  tyrant  began  to  make  populmr 
laws,  namely,  such  as  niight  serve  to  make  him  gracious 
with  the  rascal  multitude;  ahi  oiLjating  all  debts,  and  di- 
vidino-  the  lands  of  the  ru  h  among  the  poor.  By  such  art 
of  oppressing  the  great  ones,  it  hath  been  an  old  custom  of 
tyrants  to  assure  themselTes  of  the  vulgar  for  a  time. 

As  soon  as  Nabis  had  gotten  Argos,  he  sent  the  news  to 
.T.  Quintius,  and  offered  to  join  with  him  against  Philip, 
Titus  was  glad  of  it ;  so  as  he  took  the  pains  to  cross  over 
the  straits  into  Peloponnesus,  thera  to  meet  with  Nalns. 
They  had  soon  agrsed,  (though  king  Attains,  who  was  pre- 
sent with  the  consul,  made  some  cavil  toudiing  Argos,)  and 
the  tyrant  lent  unto  the  Romans  six  hundred  of  his  meroe- 
naiies  of  Crete :  as  also  he  agreed  with  the  Achsons  upon 
a  truce  for  four  months,  reserving  the  final  conclusion  of 
peace  between  them  until  the  war  of  Philip  should  be 
ended  3  which  after  this  continued  not  long.  ^ 

SECT.  XIV.  ' 

'i'hc  battle  at  Cynoicephalc^t  wherein  Pf^^  was  vanquished  by 

T,  Quintius. 

TITUS  QUINTIUS,  as  soon  as  he  understood  that  he 
was  appointed  to  have  command  of  the  army,  without  any 
other  limitation  of  time  than  during  the  {Measure  of  the 
senate,  made  all  things  ready  for  diligent  pursuit  of  the 
war.  The  like  did  Philip ;  who  having  failed  in  his  nego- 
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tiation  of  peace,  and  no  less  failed  in  his  hopes  of  getting 
Nabis  to  friend  in  that  war^  meant  afterwards  wholly  to 
rely  upon  himself. 

'Titus  had  in  his  army  about  six  ami  twenty  thousand, 
and  Philip  a  proportionable  number  |  but  neither  of  them 
knew  the  other^s  strength,  or  what  his  eoemy  intended  to  do. 
Only  Titus  heard  that  Philip  was  in  Thumh,  and  there- 
upon addressed  hnnself  to  seek  him  out .  They  had  like  to 
have  met  unawares,  near  unto  the  eity  of  Pheree ;  where  the 
vanoouriers  on  both  sides  disoo^ered  eadi  olber^  and  sent 
word  theteof  unto  their  several  captains.  But  neither  cf 
them  were  overhasty  to  oommit  all  to  baiard  vipim  so  diort 
warning.  The  day  foUowing»  each  of  them  sent  out  three 
hundred  horse,  inth  as  many  light-armed  loot,  to  make  a 
better  diaoovery :  these  met,  and  fought  a  long  while ; 
returning  finally  back  into  thdr  severs!  cttmps,  with  little 
advantage  unto  either  ade.  The  country  about  Pherse  was 
thick  set  with  trees,  and  otherwise  full  of  gardens  and  mud 
walls,  which  made  it  unproper  for  service  of  the  Macedonian 
phalanx.  Wherefore  the  king  dislodged,  inteiidmg  to  re- 
move back  unto  Scotusain  the  frontier  of  Macedon  ;  where 
he  might  be  plentifully  served  with  all  necessaries.  Titus 
conceived  anght  ins  mcanins^,  and  therefore  purposed  also 
to  march  thitherwards,  were  it  only  to  waste  the  country. 
There  lay  between  them  a  great  ledge  of  hills,  which  hin- 
dered the  oAe  from  knowing  what  course  the  other  took : 
nevertheless  they  encamped  not  far  asunder,  both  the  first  and 
the  second  ni^t;  though  neither  of  them  understood  what 
was  become  of  the  other.  The  third  day  was  very  tem- 
pestnonsy  and  forced  each  of  them  to  take  up  his  lodging 
'Where  he  found  it  by  chance.  Then  sent  they  forth  dia- 
ooverers  again,  in  greater  number  than  before :  these  meet- 
ing together,  held  a  long  fight,  wherem  at  first  the  Ma- 
oedonians  bad  the  wm^;  but  FhiUp  anon  sent  in  such 
a  strong  supply,  that  if  the  reeistence  of  the  ^tolians  had 
not  been  desperate,  the  Romans  thdr  fellows  had  been 
driven  back  into  their  camp.    Yet,  all  resistance  notwith- 
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standing,  the  Macedonians  prevailed  ;  so  that  Titus  himself 
was  fain  to  bring  fonli  h\s  legions,  that  were  not  a  little 
discouraged  by  the  defeat  of  all  their  horse,  to  aminate 
thoee  wUch  were  in  flight. 

It  altogether  besides  the  king^s  purpose,  to  put  the 
fortune  of  a  battle  in  trust  that  day  with  00  much  of  his 
estate  as  niig^t  thereon  depend.  But  the  news  came  to 
Um  thick  and  tumultuoosly,  how  the  enemies  fled,  and 
hofw  the  day  was  his  own,  if  he  could  use  an  oecaskm,  the 
like  whereof  he  should  not  often  find.  This  caused  him  to 
alter  lus  purpose ;  insomudi  as  he  emhatUed  his  men,  and 
climbed  up  those  hills,  whidi,  for  that  6ie  knops  thereoii 
had  some  resemblance  unto  dogs'-heads,  were  called,  by  a 
word  siguil'ying  as  much,  Cynoscephalce.  As  soon  as  he 
was  on  llie  hill-top,  it  did  him  good  to  see  llial  they  of  his 
own  light  armature  were  busy  in  fio^ht  almost  at  the  very 
camp  of  the  enemies,  whom  they  had  repelled  so  far.  He 
had  also  liberty  to  choose  his  ground  as  mi^t  serve  best 
his  advantage;  forasmuch  as  the  Romans  were  quite  driven 
from  all  parts  of  the  hill.  But  of  this  commodity  he  could 
make  no  great  use;  the  roughness  of  the  place  among  those 
dogs^-heads,  as  diey  were  called,  serving  nothing  aptly  for 
his  phalanx.  Nevatheless  he  found  convenient  room  where- 
in to  marshal  the  one  part  of  hisiurmy,  and  gave  order  unto 
his  captuns  to  fdlow  with  the  rest;  embattling  them  as 
they  might.  Whilst  he  was  doing  this,  he  perceived  that 
his  lujrsemen  and  light  armature  began  to  shrink;  as  being 
fallen  upon  the  Roman  kgiuus,  by  force  whereof  ihey  were 
driven  to  recoil.  He  sets  forward  to  help  them,  and  they 
no  less  hastily  draw  unto  him  for  succour  j  having  the  Ko- 
mans  not  far  behmd  them. 

As  the  legions  began  to  climb  the  hill,  Philip  commanded 
those  of  his  phalanx  to  charge  their  pikes  and  entertain  them* 
Here  Titus  found  an  extreme  difficult  piece  of  work :  for 
this  phalanx,  being  a  great  square  battle  of  armed  pikes, 
like  in  all  pointB  to  those  which  ave  now  used  in  our  mo- 
dem wars,  and  being  in  like  manner  used  as  are  ours,  was 
not  to  be  resisted  by  the  Roman  targetiers,  as  long  as  the 
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phalanx  itself  held  together  undissolved.  The  Macedonians 
■were  embattled  in  very  close  order,  so  that  two  of  them  stood 
opposite  to  one  of  the  Konians,  as  also  the  pikes  of  the  6rst 
rank  had  their  points  advanced  two  or  three  foot  before  their 
foreman.  Wherefore  it  is  no  marvel  if  the  Homans  gave 
backy  every  one  of  them  being  troubled  (as  it  were)  widi 
ten  enemies  at  once,  and  not  able  to  come  nearer  unto  the 
next  of  them  than  the  length  of  a  dozen  foot,  or  thereabout* 
Titus  finding  this,  and  not  knowing  how*  to  remedy  it,  ws 
greatly  trouUed,  for  that  still  the  phalaox  have  down  all 
wlueb  came  in  the  way.  But  m  the  mean  while  he  phsenred, 
that  they  wUdi  were  appointed  by  Plulip  to  make' his  left 
wing,  were  not  afale^  through  the  mueh  uneFenness  of  the 
ground,  to  put  tfaemselveB  in  order,  so  as  cither  they  kept 
their  places  on  the  hill-tops,  or  else  (which  was  worse)  upon 
desire  either  of  beholding  the  pastime,  or  of  seeming  to  be 
partakers  in  the  work,  ran  foolishly  along  by  the  side  of 
their  fellows  which  were  occupied  in  fight. 

Of  this  their  disorder  he  made  great  and  present  use.  He 
caused  the  right  wing  of  his  battle  to  march  up  the  hill 
i^gauMt  these  iU-ordcred  troops,  hi<^  elephants  leading  the 
way,  to  Increase  the  terror.  The  Macedonians  were  lesdier 
lo  dispute  what  should  he  done  in  such  a  case,  than  wdl 
ad^sed  what  to  do^  as  haviiig  no  one  man  appointed  to 
eonunaad  that  part  m  ebief.  Indeed^  if  they  dionld  have 
done  their  best,  it  eould  not  have  served,  naoe  the  ground 
wheremi  they  stood  niade  thdr  weapons  unnsefuL  For  let 
it  be  supposed,  that  Philip,  having  six  and  twenty  thousand 
in  his  ariiry,  (as  lie  is  said  to  have  been  equal  to  the  enemy 
in  number,)  iiad  four  thousand  horse,  four  thousand  target- 
iers,  and  four  thousand  li^ht-armed,  so  shall  thci-e  remain 
fourteen  thousand  pikes,  whereof  he  himself  had  embattled 
the  one  half  in  a  phalanx,  the  other  half  in  the  left  wing^ 
are  they  whom  Quintius  is  ready  now  to  charge.  The  pha> 
lanxy  having  nsually  sixteen  in  file,  must,  when  it  consisted 
of  seven  thonsandy  have  mdX  near  four  hundred  and  fbcty 
in  lank ;  hoi  ftmr  hundred  would  smre.to  make  a  fioot 
long  enough ;  the  other  forty,  or  seven  and  thirty,  files  might 
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be  eut  afl«  and  redumed  in  the  number  ot  tbe  targetianv  or 
]i^t<«nned«  Allowing  thefe£)ie»  as  •  Pdjbius  doth,  to 
maey  man  of  them  three  foot  of  ground,  this  fkont  mtiat 
hare  occujned  twelve  hondrfcd  loot,  or  two  hundred  and 

forty  paces ;  that  is,  very  n^ar  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length. 
Such  a  space  o(  open  champaign,  free  from  incumbrance  of 
trees,  diiches,  hillocks,  or  the  like  mipediments,  that  must 
of  necessity  disjoin  this  close  battle  of  the  phalanx,  was  not 
every  where  to  be  found.  Here  at  Cvnoscephalae  Philip  had 
so  much  room,  as  would  only  suffice  for  the  one  half  of  his 
men,  tlu'  rest  were  tain  to  stand  stiii  and  look  about  them, 
being  hindered  from  putting  themselves  in  order  by  the 
roughness  of  the  dogs'-heads.  But  the  Romans,  to  whom  all 
■grounds  were  much  alike,  were  not  hindered  from  coming 
up  unto  them,  nor  found  any  difficulty  in  mastering  those 
enemies  whose  feet  were  m  a  manner  bound  by  the  disoom. 
modify  of  the  place.  The  very  first  impresnon  of  the  ele- 
phants caused  them  «0'g»ve  bade,  and  tbe  coming  on  cf  the 
l^llons  to  betake  themselves  unto  flight.  A  Boman  tribune, 
or  colonel,  seeing  the  victory  on  that  part  inured,  left  the 
prosecution  of  it  unto  others ;  and  being  followed  hy  twenty 
enagns,  or  maniples,  that  is,  (as  they  might  Ml  out,)  by  8<me 
two  thousand  men,  took  in  hand  a  notable  piece  of  work, 
and  mainly  helpful  to  making  of  the  victory  complete.  He 
considered  that  Philip,  in  pursuing  the  right  wing  of  tlie 
Romans,  was  run  on  so  l;ir,  as  thai  iiiraself  with  his  fellows, 
in  mounting  the  lull  to  charge  the  left  wing  of  the  Mace- 
donians, wais  already  gotten  above  the  king's  head.  Where- 
fore he  turned  to  the  left  hand,  and  iiiakin?^  down  tlu^  liill 
after  the  king's  phalanx,  fell  upon  it  in  the  rear.  The  hind- 
most ranks  of  the  phalanx,  all  of  them  indeed  save  the  first 
five,  were  accustomed,  when  the  battles  came  to  joinmg,  to 
carry  their  pikes  upright,  and  with  the  whole  weight  of 
thdr  bodies  to  thrust  on  their  forem^,  and  so  were  they 
doing  at  the  present.  This  was  another  great  inoMiYemenoe 
in  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  that  it  served  neither  for  of- 
fence nor  deienoe,  except  only  in  fkont.  For  thoiigb  it  were 
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8o^  that  Akxander,  when  he  was  to  fight  with  BariiiB  ia 
Meflopotamias  arranged  his  phalanx  in  such  order,  that  all 
the  four  ndes  of  it  were  as  so  many  fronts  looking  sundry 
ways,  because  he  expected  that  he  should  be  encompassed 
round :  yet  it  is  to  be  undci;>tood,  tliat  herein  he  altered  the 
usual  form,  as  also  at  the  same  time  he  embattled  his  men 
in  loose  order,  that  so  with  ease  they  mig-ht  turn  their  \\  ea, 
pons  which  way  need  should  require.  Like  wise  it  is  to  be 
considered,  that  Alexander's  men  being  thus  disposed,  wore 
fit  only  to  keep  their  own  ground,  not  being  able  to  follow 
upon  the  enemy,  unless  their  hindmost  ranks  could  have 
marched  backwards.  Bat  in  this  present  case  of  Philip, 
there  was  no  audi  provision  for  resistance.  Therefore  his 
men»  heing  otherwise  unable  to  help  themselves,  threw  down 
their  weapons,  and  fled.  The  king  himself  had  thought  until 
now,  that  the  fortune  of  the  battle  was  evisry  where  alike^ 
and  the  day  his  own :  but  hearing  the  noise  behind  him, 
and  turning  a  little  aside  with  a  troop  of  horse  to  see  hew  all 
went;  when  he  beheld  his  men  casting  down  thor  weapons^ 
and  the  Bomans  at  his  bade  on  the  higher  ground,  he  prcr 
sently  betook  himsdf  to  fiight  Neither  stayed  he  afterwards 
in  any  place,  (except  only  a  small  while  about  Tempe^  then 
to  collect  such  as  were  dispersed  in  this  overthrow,)  untU 
he  was  gotten  into  his  own  kingdom  of  Macedon. 

There  died  of  the  Roman  army  in  this  battle  about  seven 
hundred;  of  the  Macedonians  about  eight  thuu^nd  were 
slain,  and  five  thousand  taken  prisoners.  >  : 

SECT.  XV. 

T.  Qmntius  fnlUth  out  with  the  ^iolians,  and  grants  truce  unto 
Phdtp,  wUh  conditions,  upon  which  the  peace  is  ratified.  Liberty 
proclaimed  unto  the  Greeks.  The  Romans  quarrel  with  AntiochwL 

THE  ^tolians  wonderfully  vaunted  themselves,  and  de- 
sired to  have  it  noised  through  all  Greece,  that  the  victmy 
at  Cynoscephalse  was  gotten  (in  a  manner)  wholly  by  their 
vakNir«  They  had  gotten  indeed  the  most  of  the  booty  by 
sadung  the  Mft*^*?""^  camp,  whikt  the  Bomans  were  bu* 
aied  in  the  chase.  Titus  therefore,  being  offended  both  at 
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Afiir  vamj^kxy,  ind  ai  their  imnoiis  ooodKtion*  putposed 
to  tmdk  them  better  mamiera,  by  regardmg  them  ag  al^Khtly 
as  they  thought  highly  of  themflelYe&  He  abo  wcU  pcr- 
cared^  that,  by  using  them  with  any  extiaoicBtuury  £nroitr,fae 
ahould  greatly  offend  the  reit  of  his  onfedeiatee  in  Gieeee^ 
ivho  detested  the  ^toiiana  much  more  Tefaemently  than 
ever  th^  had  done  the  Macedonians.  Bat  thb  diaj^easum 
brake  not  forth  yet  a  while. 

After  the  battle,  Titus  made  haste  unto  Lanssa,  a  city  of 
Thcssalv,  which  he  presently  took.  Before  liis  ujiniiig,  Phi- 
lip liad  sent  thither  one  of  his  courtiers,  to  burn  all  his  lottc  rs, 
and  passages  whatsoever  in  writing,  bijtwixt  him  and  others; 
of  which  many  were  there  kept.  It  was  well  done  of  the 
king,  that  among  the  cares  of  so  much  adversity,  he  forgot 
not  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  friends.  Yet  by  his 
thus  doing)  they  of  Larissa  might  well  perceive  that  he  gave 
them  as  alteady  lost :  wherefore  we  find  not  that  they,  or 
any  of  their  neighboiirsy  did  make  delay  of  opemng  their 
gates  to  Titus.  At  the  same  time  the  town  of  Leucas,  hor- 
dering  upon  Aeamania,  was  taken  by  tbe  Roman  fleet»  and 
very  soon  after,  alt  the  Acsmanians,  a  warlike  nation^  aad» 
in  hatrsd  of  the  ^tofians,  ever  true  to  PHltp^  gave  up 
themselves  unto  the  Romans,  hearing  of  the  victory  at  Cy- 
noscephalie.  The  Rhodians  also  were  then  in  hand  with  liie 
conquest  of  Peraa,  a  region  of  the  <;omiiient  over  ^(lainst 
their  island^  whereof  they  had  demanded  restitution  m  the 
late  treaty  of  peace  with  Philip.  They  did  heiein  more 
manly  than  any  other  of  the  Greeks ;  forasmuch  as  they 
awaited  not  the  good  leisure  of  the  Romans,  lujt  w  itli  an 
army  of  their  own,  and  some  help  which  they  borrowed  f)f 
the  Aehaans  and  other  their  friends,  gave  battle  to  Dino- 
crates  the  king's  lieutenant,  wherein  they  had  the  victory, 
and  consequently  recovered  the  whole  province.  It  ancT'ered 
Phi  hp  worse  than  all  this,  that  the  Dardanians  gathered 
(x>uragc  out  of  his  affliction  to  invade  his  kingdom,  wasting 
9nd  spoiling,  as  if  all  had  been  abandoned  to  their  discrttkm. 
This  made  him  gather  an  army,  in  all  h^^ite^af  six.  thousand 
foot  and  five  hundred  horsei  wherewith  coming  upon  them, 
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he  drave  them,  with  little  or  no  loss  of  his  own,  and  great 
slaughter  of  theirs,  hastily  out  of  the  kingdom.  Which 
done,  he  returned  to  Thessalomca. 

In  this  one  enterprise  he  had  success  answ  1 1  ;ible  to  his 
desire;  but  seeing  what  bad  fortune  accompanied  his  affairs 
in  ali  other  parts  at  the  same  time,  he  thought  it  wisdom  to 
yield  unto  necessity,  and  therefore  sent  in  all  haste  Limnieiis 
and  Demofithenesy  with  Cydiadas  the  banished  Achaean,  in 
whom  he  reposed  much  confidence,  ambassadors  unto  Titus. 
These  had  conference  a  long  while  in  priyate  mth  Titus 
and  some  of  his  Roman  colonels,  by  whom  they  were  gepdy 
entertained^  and  in  T&ey  fiiendly  wise  dismissed.  It  seems 
that  they  had  camnussion  to  r^er  all  unto  Tltus^s  own  dis- 
cvetbn,  as  Philip  himself  in  few  days  after  did.  There  was 
granted  unto  them  a  truce  for  fifteen  days,  in  which  time 
the  king  himself  might  come  and  speak  with  the  Roman 
general  In  the  mm  aeaaon,  many  suspicious  rumours  went 
of  Titus,  as  if  he  had  been  corrupted  with  great  rewards 
from  the  king  to  betray  the  Greeks  his  confederates.  Of 
tlic^e  bruits  the  iEtolians  were  chief  authors,  who,  being 
wont  to  regard  neither  friendship  nor  honesty,  where  profit 
led  tlieni  a  wrong  M-ay,  judged  alike  of  all  men  else.  But 
aganist  the  day  appouited  for  the  meeting  betwixt  him  and 
Phi  hp,  Titus  had  sent  letters  unto  his  associates,  w^illing 
Uiem  to  have  their  agents  ready  by  a  time  appointed,  at  the 
entrance  of  Tenipe,  where  the  treaty  should  be  held. 
There,  when  they  were  all  assembled,  they  entered  into 
consultation  before  the  king^s  arrival,  what  should  be  piost 
expedient  for  the  common  benefit  of  them  all,  and  for  every 
estate  in  particular.  The  poor  king  Aminander  besought 
then  all,  and  especially  the  Romans,  that  they  would  think 
i^n  him,  and  conudenng  his  weakness,  which  he  confessed, 
make  audi  pnmsiony  ihat  alter  the  Romans  had  turned  their . 
backs,  and  were  gopie  heme,  Flnlip  mi^t  not  wreak  hb 
janger  upon  him,  who  was  nat  able  to  resist.  Then  qiake 
Alexander,  oneof  tlie  ^tolians ;  who  commending  Titus,  for- 
somuch  as  he  had  thus  assembled  the  confederates  to  ad^ 
vise  upon  their  own  good,  and  had  willed  them  to  deliver 
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their  minds  freely,  added,  that  in  the  nudn  the  purpose 
which  he  liad  in  hand  he  was  utterly  deceived,  for  that 
by  making  peace  with  Philip  he  could  neither  assure  the 
Komans  of  their  quiet,  nor  tlie  Greeks  of  their  liberty. 
There  was,  he  said,  none  other  end  to  be  made  of  the  war, 
which  could  agree  either  with  tlie  purpose  of  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome,  or  with  the  fair  promises  made  by 
Titus  himself  unto  the  Greeks,  tlian  the  chasing  of  Philip 
quite  out  of  his  kingdom.  And  to  this  cffct  t  he  made  a 
long  discourse  :  but  Titus  answered,  that  this  iStolian  was 
ill  acquainted,  either  with  the  good  pleasure  of  the  senate 
and  people  of  Home,  or  with  the  laudable  customs  which 
they  generally  held ;  for  that  it  was  not  the  manner  of  the 
Romans  to  seek  the  utter  destruction  of  any  king  or  nation, 
at  such  time  as  they  first  made  war  with  them,  until  by 
some  rebellion  they  found  it  a  matter  of  necessity  to  take 
such  a  rigorous  course.  And  hereof  he  alleged  the  Car- 
thaginians as  a  notable  example,  adding,  that  victory  to 
generous  minds  was  only  an  inducement  unto  moderation. 
As  concerning  the  puhlic  benefit  of  Greece,  it  was,  he  said, 
expedient,  that  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  should  be  <;reatly 
weakened  aiul  Ijiought  low,  not  that  it  should  be  utterly 
destroyed ;  forasmuch  as  it  served  as  a  bar  to  the  Thraciaiis, 
Gauls,  and  a  multitude  of  other  savage  naTKMis,  which  would 
soon  overflow  the  whole  continent  of  Greece,  if  tliis  king- 
dom were  not  interposed.  Wherefore  he  concluded,  that  if 
Philip  would  yield  unto  those  demands  wherewith  he  had 
pressed  him  in  the  former  treaty,  then  was  there  no  reason 
to  deny  him  peace.  As  for  the  .Italians,  if  they  thought 
otherwise,  it  should  be  at  their  own  pleasure  to  take  coun- 
sel apart  for  themselves  as  they  thought  good.  Then  began 
Phaneas,  aaothor  of  the  i£tolians,  to  say,  diat  all  was 
come  to  nothing;  for  that  ere  long  Philip  wotild  trouble  all 
the  Greeks  no  less  than  he  had  done  in  time  before.  But 
Titus  interrupted  him,  and  hade^him  leave  his  babbling, 
saying,  that  himself  would  take  such  order,  as  that  Philip, 
were  he  never  so  desirous,  should  ^enoelbrth  not  have  it  in 
his  power  to  molest  the  Greeks. 
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The  next  day  king  Philip  came  thither,  whom  Titus  used 
friendly ;  and  isuffering  him  to  repose  himself  that  night, 
held  a  council  the  day  following,  wherein  the  king  yielded 
unto  all  that  had  been  required  at  his  hands ;  offering  yet 
further  to  stand  to  the  good  j>ieasure  of  the  senate,  if  they 
would  have  more  adtlid  to  the  conditions.    Phaneas  tlie 
iEtolian,  insulting  over  Imii,  said,  it  was  to  be  hoped  tliat  he 
would  then  at  length  give  up  to  the  ^^tolians  a  many  of 
towns,  (which  he  there  named^)  bidding  him  speak  whether 
he  would  or  not.    His  answer  was,  that  they  might  take 
them  all.  But  TituSy  interposing  himself^  swd,  it  should  be 
otherwise ;  these  were  Thessalian  towns,  and  should  all  be 
free,  one  of  them  only  excepted,  which  not  kmg  ago  had 
refused  to  comnut  itself  to  the  faith  of  the  Bomans>  and 
therefore  shoidd  now  he  g^ven  to  the  ^toUans.  Hereat 
Phaneas  cried  out,  that  it  was  too  great  an  injury  thus  to 
defraud  them  of  the  towns  that  had  sometime  belonged 
unto  their  commonweaL   Rather  he  willed  Titus  to  con- 
sider, that,  by  an  ancient  covenant  between  them  and  the 
Romans,  all  die  towns  taken  ought  to  be  their  own,  and  the 
Romans  to  have  nothing,  save  the  pillage  and  captives.  It 
is  true,  that  there  liad  been  such  a  condition  in  the  former 
war,  but  it  ceased  to  be  of  any  validity  as  soon  as  the  Mta- 
lians  made  peace  with  Philip.    And  thus  much  Titus  gave 
them  to  understand,  asking  them,  w^ieth.  i  t1iey  thought  it 
reasonable  that  all  the  towns  in  Gicrce,  which  liad  Jet  in 
tlie  Homans  by  composition,  should  be  delivered  into  sub- 
jection of  the  iEtolians.    The  rest  of  the  confederates  were 
■very  much  delighted  with  these  angry  passages  between  the 
Roman  and  the  iEtolians;  neither  had  thej  great  reason  to 
fear  any  hard  measure,  since  Titus  was  so  earnest  in  behalf 
of  those  Thessalians  to  give  them  liberty,  though  they  had 
stood  out  against  him,  even  till  very  fear  made  them  open 
their  gates.   Wherefore  they  opposed  not  themselves,  but 
gave  thdr  consent  willingly  unto  a  tmoe  for  four  months. 

The  chief  cause  that  moved  Titus  to  grant  peace  so  rea« 
dily  to  the  ,Maoedoman,  besides  that  laudable  custom  by 
him  before  alleged,  was  the  fome  of  Antiochus^s  coming 
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with  an  army  hook  SyoA,  and  diawtng  near  toWinrd  Eu- 
rope. He  had  also  perhaps  yet  a  greater  motive,  even  the 
ooDsideratioii  that  hia  auooessor  might  happen  to  defraud 
him  of  the  honour,  if  the  war  should  happen  to  he  pro^ 
tracted.  And  he  was  in  the  xight :  for  when  his  letters, 
together  with  ambassadors  from  the  Macedonian  and  sun- 
dry states  of  Greece,  came  unto  Rome,  new  consuls  were 
chosen ;  who  (especially  the  one  of  them)  stood  very  earn- 
estly against  the  peace,  alleging  frivolous  matter  of  their 
own  suspicion,  in  hope  to  get  the  honour  of  concluding  the 
war.  The  senate  began  to  be  doubtfully  affected,  between 
the  ambassadors  of  Philip  offering  to  stand  to  whatsoever 
was  demanded,  and  the  letters  of  Titus,  pressing  them  to 
accept  this  offer  on  the  one  side,  and  the  importunity  of 
the  consul  on  the  other,  who  said,  that  all  these  goodly 
shows  were  fraudulent,  and  that  the  Icing  would  rd^el,  as 
soon  as  the  army  was  called  out  of  Greece.  But  the  matter 
was  taken  out  of  the  senators'  hands  hy  two  of  the  tribunei^ 
that  referred  it  to  an  assemhiy  of  the  people ;  by  whose 
sovereign  authority  it  was  concluded,  that  peace  should  be 
granted  unto  the  king.  So  ten  ambassadors  were  sent  hem 
Rome  over  mto  Greece,  in  which  number  were  they  that 
had  been  consuls  before  Titus ;  and  it  was  ordained  by  th^ 
advice,  that  Titus  should  go  through  with  the  business  of 
peace.  These  would  very  fain  have  retained  those  three 
important  cities  of  Corinth,  Chalcis,  and  Demetrias,  until 
the  state  of  Greece  were  somewhat  better  settled.  But 
finally  Titus  prevailed,  so  that  Corinth  was  (ihoufrh  not 
immediately)  rendered  unto  the  Achacans ;  and  all  the  other 
Greek  towns  which  Philip  held,  as  well  in  Asia  as  in  Greece, 
restored  unto  Hberty. 

The  conditions  of  the  peace  granted  unto  Philip  were, 
that  before  the  celebraticm  of  the  next  ^  Isthmian  games,  he 
should  withdraw  his  garrisons  out  o£  all  the  Greek  towns 
which  he  held,  and  consign  them  over  to  the  Romans;  that 
he  should  deliver  up  unto  them  aU  captives  that  he  had  of 
theirs,  and  all  rencgadoes;  likewise  all  his  ahipa  of  war,  re- 

*  E  Myb.  Excerpt.  Leg«t  9. 
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serving  to  himself  only  five  of  the  lesser  sort,  and  one  of  ex- 
traordinary greatness,  wherein  sixteen  men  laboured  at  every 
oar:  further,  that  he  should  pay  a  thousand  talents,  the 
one  half  in  hand_,  the  otlier  in  ten  years  next  following,  by 
even  portions.  Hereto  "  Livy  adds,  that  he  was  forbidden 
to  make  war  out  of  Macedon,  without  permission  of  the 
senate:  but  I  find  not  that  he  observed  this  article,  of  was 
at  any  time  charged  with  the  breach  of  it.  Four  hundred 
talents  he  had  abeady  deUvered  unto  Titufly  together  with 
hk  younger  son  Demetrius^  to  remain  as  hosti^  for  his 
true  denhng  in  this  matter  of  peao^  at  sudi  time  as  he 
ktelj  sent  his  amhassadors  to  Borne ;  when  it  was  promised 
^t  the  money,  and  his  son,  should  be  veatorod  luck  unto 
fatm^  if  the  senate  wete  not  pleased  with  the  agreement. 
Whether  this  money  were  redumed  as  part  of  the  thousand 
taients,  I  cannot  find ;  and  it  seemeth  otherwise^  fiirasmueh 
as  young  Demetrius,  who  together  with  those  four  hundred 
talents  was  given  for  hostage,  remained  still  in  custody  of 
the  llomans,  as  a  pan  ot  ilie  bargain  which  TiLus  formerly 
had  made.  Letters  also  ^s  ere  then  sent  by  Titus  unto 
Prusias  king  of  Bith^iua  ^  givmg  liim  to  understand  what 
agreement  was  made  by  Philip  in  belialf  of  the  Greeks,  and 
bow  the  senate  held  it  reasonable,  that  the  Cinni,  most  mi- 
serably spoiled  and  ojipressed  by  Philip,  to  graiify  this  BU 
thynian,  his  son-in-law,  should  be  restored  to  liberty,  and 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  same  benefit  of  the  Komans,  which 
other  of  th^  nation  did.  What  effect  these  letters  wrought, 
it  was  not  greatly  material ;  since  the  Romans  were  shortly 
busied  with  Antiochus  in  such  wise,  that  they  had  not  la- 
sure  to  examine  the  conformity  of  Prusias  to  their  wilL 

All  Greece  ngoiced  at  the  good  barg^  which  Titus  had 
made  with  Philip.  (Only  the  .Italians  found  themselves  ag- 
grieved that  they  were  utterly  neglected;  which  was  to  the 
rest  no  small  part  of  thdr  contentment.  The  Bcsotians 
continued  to  favour  the  Masedonian,  and  thereby  occasioned 
nmeh  tnmhle  unto  themselves.  There  were  some  among 
them  well  aflfected  to  the  Romans ;  who  seeing  how  things 

■  Uvy,  1.  33. 
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were  like  to  go,  made  their  complaint  unto  Titus,  saving, 
that  they  were  no  better  ttian  lost,  for  tlic  good-will  which 
they  had  borne  unto  him ;  unless  at  this  time,  when  he  lay 
close  by  them  with  his  army,  their  pretor,  which  was  head 
of  the  opposite  faction,  might  be  made  away.  Titus  re- 
fused  to  have  an  hand  in  the  executioDy  yet  nevertheless 
did  animate  them  in  their  purpose.  So  they  committed  the 
fact,  and  lioped  to  have  kept  themselves  undiscovered. 
But  when  the  murder  came  out»  and  somewhat  was  oon-' 
fessed  by  those  that  were  put  to  torture,  the  hatred  of  the 
people  brake  out  violently  against  the  Romans;  in  such 
inse>  that  howsoever  they  durst  not  take  arms  agains(  them, 
yet  such  of  them  as  they  found  straggling  from  their  camp* 
they  murdered  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  was  de- 
tected within  a  while,  and  many  of  the  dead  bodies  found : 
hereupon  Titus  requires  of  the  Boeotians^  to  have  the  mur- 
derers delivered  into  his  hands ;  and  for  five  hundred  sol- 
diers, which  he  had  lost  by  them,  to  have  paid  unto  him 
five  hundred  Laleiits,  Instead  of  making  any  such  amends, 
they  paid  him  with  excuses;  w^hich  he  would  not  taki  as 
good  satisfaction.  He  SLiuis  ambassadurs  to  tlic  Ac  lueans 
and  Athenians,  informing  tliem  what  had  happened ;  and 
requested  them  not  to  take  it  amiss,  though  he  dealt  vFitli 
these  their  friends  as  they  had  deserved.  Uerewithal  he 
falls  to  wasting  their  country,  and  besiegeth  two  such  towns 
of  theirs  as  did  seem  to  be  most  culpable  o£  the  mur- 
ders lately  done.  But  the  ambassadors  of  the  Acha^ans 
and  Athenians  (ei^iecially  of  the  Achseans,  who  offered,  if 
he  needed  them,  to  help  him  in  this  war ;  yet  besought  him 
rather  to  grant  peace  unto  the  Boeotians)  prevailed  so  far 
with  him,  that  he  was  pacified  with  thirty  talents,  and  the 
punidiment  of  such  as  were  known  offiendte 

In  like  sort,  though  not  so  violently,  were  many  states  of 
Greece  distracted;  some  among  them  rejoicing  that  they  . 
were  £ree  from  the  Macedonian,  others  greatly  doubting 
that  the  Roman  would  prove  a  worse  ndghbour.  The 
^tolians  would  have  been  glad  of  any  commotion;  and 
therefore  pubiislied  rumours  abroad,  that  it  was  the  pur- 
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pose  of  the  Romans  to  keep  in  their  own  hamls  a]i  those 
pl;^es  wherein  Philip  lately  had  his  garrisons.  Little  did 
they,  or  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  conceive,  that  this  Macedo- 
nian war  served  as  an  introduction  to  the  war  to  be  made  in 
Asia  against  king  Antiochus ;  where  grew  the  fruit  that 
was  to  be  reaped  of  this  and  many  other  victories.  Where- 
fore to  stay  the  progress  of  bad  rumours  when  the  Isthmian 
games  were  held,  which  in  time  of  peace  were  never  without 
great  solemnity  and  caocava^  Titus»in  that  great  assembly 
of  aU  Greece,  caused  proclamatkm  to  be  made  by  sound  of 
trumpet  to  this  effect;  That  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome, 
and  Titus  Quintius  Flamimus  the  general^  having  van- 
quished kmg  Philip  and  .ihe  Maoedonians,  did  will  to  be  at 
liberty,  free  from  impoations,  free  from  ganiaons,  and  living 
at  their  own  law8»  the  Corinthians^  Fhodansy  Locrians^  Eu- 
boeans,  AchsBans  of  Phthiotis>  Magnetians,  Thessaliansy 
and  Perrfasebians.  Tlie  suddenness  of  thb  prodamation 
astonished  men;  so  as  though  they  applauded  it  with  a 
great  shout,  yet  presently  they  cried  out  to  hear  it  again, 
as  li  tlicy  durst  scarce  credit  their  own  ears.  The  Greeks 
were  craftsuiastcrs  in  the  art  of  giving  thanks ;  which  they 
rendered  now  to  T.  Quintius  with  so  great  afTection,  as  that 
they  had  well  near  smothered  him,  by  thronging  officioi4sly 
about  liim. 

This  good- will  of  all  the  Greeks  was  like  to  be  much 
more  available  unto  the  Romans  in  their  war  against  An- 
tiochus, than  could  have  been  the  possession  of  a  few  towns, 
yea  or  of  all  those  provinces  which  were  named  in  their  pro^ 
damation.  Upon  confidence  hereof,  no  sooner  were  these 
Isthmian  games  at  an  end,  than  Titusy  with  the  Romans 
that  were  of  his  oouncil,  gave  audience  to  Hegesianax  and 
Lynasy  king  Antiochus*s  ambassadors;,  whom  they  willed 
to  sonify  unto  their  lord»  that  he  should  do  well  to  abstain 
from  the  free  dties  in  Aria,  and  not  vex  them  with  war :  as 
also  to  restore  whatsoever  he  had  oocufHed,  belonging  to 
the  kings  Ptolomy  or  Philip.  Moreover  they  willed  him 
by  these  lus  ambassadors,  that  he  should  not  pass  over  his 
army  into  Europe ;  adding,  that  some  of  them  would  visit 
,  u  u  4f  ' 
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him  in  person  ere  it  were  long,  to  talk  with  him  further  con- 
oecDUig  these  points.  This  done,  they  fell  to  acoomplishiDg 
their  pronnses  unto  the  Greeks ;  to  the  rest  thej  gave  irhat 
they  bad  promised.  But  the  Fhoctans  and  Locrians  they 
gave  unto  the  JBtolians ;  whom  they  tfaou^t  it  no  wisdom 
to  offend  ovar-much»  being  shortly  to  take  a  greater  work  in 
hand.  The  Achteans  of  PhthiodB  they  annexed  unto  the 
TheesaliaDs ;  all  save  the  town  of  Thebes  in  Fhthiotis,  the 
flame  wfaidi  had  been  abandoned  by  T.  QointiuB  to  the 
iStolians  in  the  bat  treaty  with  Phihp.  The  ^tdiimi 
contended  ▼eiy  eunefldy  about  Pharsahu  and  Leuoas :  bat 
they  were  put  off  with  a  dihitoty  answer,  and  rejected  unto 
the  senate:  for  howsoever  somewhat  the  council  might  fa- 
vour them,  yet  was  it  not  meet  that  they  should  have  their 
will,  as^it  were  in  despite  of  Titus.  To  the  Achaeans  were 
restored  Corinth,  Triplijlia,  and  Herea.  So  the  Corin- 
thians were  made  free  indeed,  (though  the  Romans  yet 
a  while  kept  the  Acrocorinthus,)  for  that  all,  which  were 
partakers  of  the  Achaean  commonwealth,  enjoyed  their  li- 
berty in  as  absolute  manner  as  they  could  desire.  To  FU  ii- 
ratus  the  llJyrian  were  given  one  or  two  places  taken  by 
the  Botnans  from  Philip ;  and  upon  Aminandar  were  be> 
stow^  those  castles  which  he  had  gotten  from  Philip  during 
thb  war,  to  reign  in  them  and  the  grounds  w  hich  they  com- 
manded, as  he  did  among  his  Athamanians.  The  Rhodkms 
had  been  their  own  carvers :  Attains  was  dead  a  little  be- 
fore the  victory,  and  therelbre  kst  his  share.  Yet  many 
that  were  with  Titus  in  council  would  have  given  the  towns 
of  Oreum  and  Eretria,  in  the  isle  of  Euboea,  to  his  son  and 
snoeesBor  king  Eumenes.  But  finally  it  was  conduded^ 
that  these,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  ihe  Euboeans,  should  be 
saSkreA  to  enjoy  their  liberty.  Orestis,  a  little  provtnoe  of 
the  kingdom  of  Macedon  bordering  on  Epirus,  and  lying 
towards  the  Ionian  sea,  had  yielded  unto  the  Romans  long 
ere  this,  and  since  continued  true  to  them  ;  for  which  cause 
it  was  also  set  at  liberty,  and  made  a  free  estate  by  itself. 

These  businesses  being  despatched,  it  remained  that  all 
care  should  be  ui>ed,  not  how  to  avoid  the  war  with  king 
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Antaochus,  but  how  to  accomplish  it  with  most  ea&e  and 
prosperity.  Wherefore  ambassadors  were  sent  both  to 
AniKxhiis  himself,  to  pick  matter  of  quarrel;  and  about 
unto  others,  to  predispose  them  unto  the  assisting  of  the 
Romans  therein.  What  ground  and  matter  of  war  against 
this  king  the  Romans  now  had,  or  shortly  af  ter  found,  as 
also  how  their  ambassadors  and  .agents  dealt  and  sped 
abroad,  I  refer  unto  another  place. 


CHAP.  V. 

Tfte  wars  of  the  Romans  with  Anllochus  the  Great,  and 

his  adherents. 

SECT.  I. 

What  kings,  of  the  races  of  Seleucus  and  Ptolomy,  reigned  in  Asia 
and  Egypt  before  Antiochus  the  Great, 

SeLEUCUS  NICATOR^,  the  first  of  his  race,  king  of 
Asia  and  Syria,  died  in  the  end  of  the  biindred  twenty  and 
fourth  Olympiad.  He  was  treacherously  slain  by  Ptolomy 
CeraunuR,  at  an  altar  called  Ar(;x)s;  having  (as  is  said)  been 
warned  before  by  an  oracle  to  beware  of  Argos,  as  the  fatal 
place  of  his  death.  But  I  never  have  read  that  any  man's 
life  hath  been  preserved,  or  any  mischance  avoided,  by  the 
predictk»is  of  such  devilish  oracles.  Bather  I  believe,  that 
nany  such  pre<]Kctbiis  of  the  lieathen  gods  have  been  ante- 
dated by  their  {VMSts  or  by  fitheni  wfakfa  devned  then 
after  the  event. 

Antiochus  Soter,  the  son  and  heir  of  this  Seleocua,  was 
deady  bebved  of  his  fiither;  who  sufveiidered  up  unto  him 
hb  own  wife  Strntomca,  when  he  uadentood  how  mucb 
the  young  prince  was  enamoured  on  heat,  Wherefeee  Flc»- 
lomy  Cenunus  had  greait  cause  lo  fear,  that  the  dealli  of 
Seleueua  wouU  not  be  uurevenged  by  this  hb  auoocflaor. 
But  Aatiochua  vm  contented  to  be  piKtfiad,  either  with 

*  Polyb.  lib.  S. 
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gifts,  or  perhaps  only  with  fail  weirds ;  cootainiog  himself 
within  Asia,  and  letting  Ceraunus  enjoy  that  quietly,  which 
he  had  purchased  in  Europe  with  tlie  blood  of  Seleucus. 
It  is  said  of  this  Antioclius,  that  although  he  married  with 
the  queen  Stratonica  in  his  father's  life ;  yet  out  of  modesty 
he  fiwbore  to  emfaraoe  her,  till  his  fittber  was  dead :  so  tfaat 
perhaps  his  incestuous  love  was  partly,  if  not  chiefly,  the 
cause  of  his  not  prosecuting  that  revenge,  wheteunto  nature 
should  have  urged  him.  Afterwards  he  had  wars  with  An* 
tigonus  Gonatas,  and  with  Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia: 
also  Lutarius  and  Leonorius,  kings  or  captains  of  the 
Gauls,  were  set  upon  him  by  the  same  Nicomedes.  With 
these  he  fought  a  great  battle ;  wherein  though  otherwise 
the  enemies  had  all  advantage  against  him,  yet  by  the  terror 
of  his  elephants,  which  affnghted  both  their  horses  and 
them,  he  won  the  victory.  He  took  in  hand  an  enterprise 
against  Ptolomy  Philadelphus  ;  but  findnig  ill  success  in 
the  beginnincr,  he  soon  gave  it  over.  To  this  kino;  Antio- 
chus  Soter  it  was,  that  Berosusthe  ChaltUran  dedicated  his 
7  History  of  the  Kings  of  Assyria  ;  the  same  which  hath 
since  been  excellently  falsified  by  the  friar  Annius.  He 
left  behind  him  one  son,  called  yAntiochus  Theos ;  and  one 
daughter,  called  Apame,  that  was  married  unto  the  king  of 
Cyrene.  So  he  diecT  about  the  end  of  the  hundred  twenty 
and  ninth  Olympiad,  or  the  b^nmng  of  the  Olympiad  fol- 
lowing, in  the  fiftieth,  or  one  and  fiftieth  year  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Greeks^  when  he  had  reigned  nineteen  years. 

Antkwhus,  sumamed  Theos,  or  Me  god^  had  dib  vtm 
and  impious  title  given  unto  him  by  flattery  of  the  Mile- 
aans,  whom  he  deliirered  from  Umardius,  a  lyrant  that 
oppressed  them.  He  held  long  and  diflicult,  but  limitless 
war  with  Ptolomy  Philadelphus  king  of  Egypt ;  which 
finally  he  compounded,  by  taking  to  wife  Berenice,  the 
daughter  of  Ptolomy. 

Of  these  two  kings,  and  of  this  huh  Berenice,  St.  Jerome 
and  other  interpreters  have  understood  that  prophecy  of 
*  Daniel,  The  king^s  daughter  of  the  south  shall  come  to  the 
7  Gtiiel)jranL  Ub.  a.  Juat.  Mart  in  Panea.  «  iDaa.  zi.  6. 
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king  of  the  north  to  make  an  agreememt^  and  that  whieh 
folio  weth. 

Ptoiomy  Philadelphus  was  a  great  lover  of  peace  and 
leanmig9  and  (setting  apart  bis  incestuoua  maniage  with  hk 
own  sister  Arsinoe)  a  very  excellent  prinoe;  howsoever,  the 
worthiest  all  that  lace.  It  was  he  that  built  and  fur- 
nished with  books  that  famous  libraiy  in  Alexandria ;  which 
to  adorn  and  to  honour  the  more^  he  sent  unto  Eleazar, 
then  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  for  the  books  of  Moses  and 
other  scriptures.  The  benefits  of  this  king  unto  the  Jews 
had  formerly  been  very  great,  for  he  had  set  at  liberty  as 
many  of  them  as  his  father  held  in  slavery  throughuuL  ail 
Egypt,  and  he  had  sent  unto  the  ^  temple  of  God  in  Jeru- 
salem very  rich  presents.  Wherefore  Eleazar  yielding  to 
the  knig''s  desire,  presented  him  with  an  Hebrew  copy, 
which  Ptoiomy  caused  to  be  translated  into  (H  oek,  by  se- 
venty-two of  the  most  o-rave  and  learned  persons  that  could 
be  found  among  all  the  inbes.  In  this  number  of  the  se- 
venty-two interpreters,  or  (as  they  are  conmionly  called)  the 
Seventy^  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  is  thought  by  G^dbraid 
to  have  been  one ;  who  that  he  lived  in  this  age,  it  seems  to 
me  very  sufficiently  proved  by  Jansenius,  in  his  preface 
unto  £cclesiasticus.  The  whole  passage  of  this  business  be- 
tween Philadelphus  and  the  high  priest  was  written  (as 
^  Jcsepbus  aflbms)  by  Aristseus,  that  was  employed  therein. 
Forty  years  Ptoiomy  Philadelphus  was  king,  reckoning  the 
time  wherdn  he  jointfy  reigned  with  his  father.  He  was 
exceedingly  beloved  of  his  people^  and  highly  magnified  by 
poets  and  other  writers*  Towards  his  end,  he  grew  more 
voluptuous  than  he  had  been  in  his  former  years;  in  whidi 
time  he  boasted,  that  he  akne  had  found  out  the  way  how 
to  live  for  ever.  If  this  had  been  zeferred  unto  his  honour^ 

•  Aug.  de  Or.  Dei,  1. 18.  e.  4».  peeled  in  Ae  time  of  Vivee,  it  majr 

Jos.  Ant.  I.  12.  c.  2.   Concerning  be  now  much  more  justly  suspected, 

that  book  whicb  now  goes  under  the  since  a  qcw  edition  ut  it  is  coiue  fortb, 

naaaeof  AristBOB,  manylearned  men,  fnurged  from  faults,  (as  the  papists 

and  nmnnp-  tbc  rrst  T.odoviri!^  Vives,  term  tliosc  books,  wliereio  they  Imvc 

bold  BuspicioQ  that  it  is  cuuuterfeit,  changed  wtiat  they  please,}  and  set 

and  tlie  Inventioo  of  acme  later  an-  forth  by  Middesdoipliit  at  Golen, 

tfinr*  Sttvcij  if  It  wen  to  be  ens*  A.D.  1578. 
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able  deeds,  it  might  have  stood  with  reason,  otherwise  the 
gout,  with  which  he  was  often  troubled,  was  enough  to 
teach  hira  his  own  error.  He  was  the  first  of  the  kings  de- 
rived from  Alexander's  successor  s  tliat  entered  into  league 
with  the  Ruiiiaud;  also  his  offsprinn;'  was  the  last  among 
those  royal  families  which  by  them  was  rooted  up. 

Antiochus  Theos  had  another  wife,  called  Xjaodice,  at 
such  time  as  ho  married  with  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  this 
Ptoiomy.  After  his  second  marriage,  he  used  his  first  wife 
with  no  better  regard  than  if  she  had  been  bis  ooncufaine. 
Tjwwtt^^  hated  bim  for  this,  yet  adventured  not  to  seek  re- 
venge, until  ber  own  ion  Seleocus  CaUinicus  was  of  ability 
to  be  lung.  This  was  two  or  three  yem  after  tbe  death  of 
Ptoiomy  Fhiladdpliug;  at  whul  time  she  poiaoned  her  hus- 
band IlieQS;  and  by  pennWon  of  Sdeucus  her  son  mur- 
dered  Beraice»  together  with  a  son  that  she  had  borne  to 
Anttochus.  ^  Jufdn  reports,  that  Berenioe  sayed  hersdf* 
together  with  the  young  prince  her  ebild^  a  while  in  the 
sanotoaty  at  Daphne ;  and  that  not  only  some  cities  of  Ana 
prepared  to  auceour  ber,  but  her  brother  Ftolomy  Euergetes, 
king  of  Egypt,  came  to  rescue  her  with  an  army,  tliough 
too  late,  for  she  was  slain  before. 

With  such  cruelties,  Seleucus  Cailinicus,  succeeding  unto 
bis  fatlicr,  that  hud  fifteen  yeare  been  king,  began  his  reign. 
His  subjects  were  highly  offended  at  his  wicked  nature, 
which  tluy  discovered  in  his  first  entrance:  wherefore  it 
was  like  that  bis  estate  would  have  been  much  endangered, 
if  Ptoiomy  Euergetes,  who  came  against  him,  had  not  been 
drawn  back  into  his  own  oountry,  by  some  commotions 
there  in  hand.  For  there  were  none  that  would  bear  arms 
against  Ptobmy  in  defence  of  their  own  king,  but  rather 
they  aided  with  the  Egyptian,  who  took  Laodice  the  king^s 
mother,  and  rewarded  ber  with  death,  as  she  had  well  de* 
aerved.  Wherefore  Seleucua,  bang  fkeed  from  this  invaaion^ 
by  oocaaion  of  those  domestiinl  troubles  which  recalled  Eu» 
ergetes  home  into  Egypt,  went  about  a  dangerous  piece  of 
worit^  evn  to  make  war  upon  his  own  subjects^  because  of 
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their  afrcction  towards  him,  when  as  it  had  been  much 
better,  bv  wlII  (kscrvinir,  to  have  changed  their  hatred  into 
love.  A  nreaL  fleet  be  pi  iparcd;  in  furnisbinf];'  and  manning 
whei  ^nf  he  was  at  such  charo-es.  that  he  scarce  left  liimself 
any  other  hope,  if  that  should  miscarry.  Herein  he  em- 
barked himselfy  and,  putting  to  sea,  met  with  such  a  tem- 
pest as  devoured  ally  sa/ve  himself,  and  a  very  few  of  his 
friends,  that  hardly  escaped.  This  calamity  having  le£t  him 
nothing  else  in  a  manner  than  his  naked  body,  turned  ne> 
yertheJess  to  his  great  good,  as  anon  after  it  seemed.  For 
when  his  suljeets  ondentood  in  what  sort  0ie  gods  (4s  tbej 
oonceiTed  it)  had  punished  him  fbr  hia  ofeioes^  they  htd 
eommtseration  of  his  estate,  and,  presuming  lihitt  he  iwmld 
thenceforth  become  a  new  man,  oflered  him  their  aerviBe 
with  great  alam^.  This  revived  him,  and  filled  him  witb 
such  i^pirit,  as  tlihikittg  himself  wdl  enough  aMe  ito  dsd 
with  the  Egyptian,  he  made  ready  a  mighty  army  for  that 
purpose ;  but  his  fortune  was  no  better  at  land  than  it  had 
been  at  sea.  He  was  vanquished  by  Ptoloniy  in  a  great 
battle,  whence  he  escaped  hariily,  no  better  attended  than 
after  his  late  shipwreck.  Hasting  therefore  back  to  AiUioch, 
and  fearing  that  the  enemy  would  soon  be  at  his  heels,  he 
wrote  unt{>  his  brother  Anliochiis  Hierax,  who  lay  then  in 
Asia,  praying  him  to  bring  succour  with  all  speed,  and  pro- 
mising, in  recompense  of  his  faith  and  diligence,  the  do> 
minion  of  a  great  part  of  Asia.  Antiochus  was  then  but 
fourteen  years  old,  yet  extremely  ambitious,  and  therefore 
glad  of  such  an  occasion  to  make  himself  great.  He  levied 
a  mighty  army  of  the  Grauls,  wherewith  he  set  forwands  to 
help  hie  brother,  or  ratfa^  to  get  what  he  could  for  himself. 
Hereof  Ftokmiy  being  adwtised,  ind  famng  no  desire,  to 
pot  htmadf  in  danger  more  than  needed,  took  truce  with 
Seleucus  for  ten  years.  No  sooner  was  Setsneus  firotd  ham 
this  care  of  the  Egyptinii  war,  but  his 'brother  AM^doehsm 
came  upon  him,  and  needs  fight  with  htm^  aa  know* 
ing  hhnseif  to  have  the  better  army.  So  Seleoeus  was  ^m- 
quished  i^gain,  and  saved  himself,  with  so  few  about  him, 
that  he  was  verUy  supposed  to  have  perished  111  the  battle. 
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Thus  did  God^s  juBtice  take  revenge  of  those  murders  by 
which  the  crown  was  purchased,  and  settled  (aa  might  have 
been  thought)  on  the  head  of  this  bloody  king.  Antiochus 
was  glad  to  hear  of  his  brother''s  death,  if  thereby  he  had 
pun^iased  his  heart'*s  desire.  But  the  Gauls,  his  mercena* 
neBp  were  gladder  than  he.  For  when  he  led  them  agaiuBt 
Enmenes  king  of  Peigami]fl»  in  hope  to  get  honour  by 
makuig  a  conquest  in  the  begMimng  of  his  reign;  these 
perfidious  barbarians  took  counsel  against  him,  and  devised 
bow  to  strip  him  of  all  that  he  bad.  They  thought  it  very 
likely,  that  if  there  were  none  of  the  royal  house  to  make 
head  against  them,  it  would  be  in  their  power  to  do  what 
should  best  be  pleasing  to  themselves  in  the  Lower  Asia. 
Wherefore  they  laid  hands  on  Antiochus,  and  enforced  him 
to  ransom  himself  with  money,  as  if  he  liad  been  their  law- 
ful prisoner.  Neither  were  they  so  contented,  but  made 
him  enter  into  sucli  con»jx>.sitioii  with  them,  as  tended  little 
to  his  honour.  In  the  mean  while  Seleucus  had  gathered 
a  new  army,  and  prepared  once  more  to  try  his  fortune 
against  his  brother.  Eumenes  hearing  of  this,  thought  the 
season  fit  for  himself  to  make  his  profit  of  their  discord  i 
Antiochus  fought  with  him  and  was  beaten,  which  is  no 
great  marvel,  since  he  had  great  reason  to  stand  in  no  less 
fear  of  tlie  Gauls,  his  own  soldiers,  than  of  the  enemy  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal.  After  this,  Eumenes  won  much  in 
Asia,  whilst  Antiochus  went  against  bis  brother.  In  the 
second  battle,  fought  between  the  brethren,  Seleucus  bad 
the  upper  hand;  and  Antiochus  Hierax,  or  <Ae  hauk^ 
(which  surname  was  given  him,  because  he  sou^t  his  prey 
upon  every  one,  without  caie  whether  be  were  provoked  or 
not,)  soared  away  as  fSur  as  be  could,  both  fnm  his  brother 
and  from  his  own  Gauls.  Having  fetched  a  great  compass 
through  Mesopotamia  and  Armenia,  he  fell  at  length  in 
Cappadocia,  where  his  father-in-law  king  Artamenes  took 
him  up.  He  was  entertained  very  lovingly  in  outward 
show,  but  with  a  meaning  to  l>etray  him.  This  he  soon 
perceived,  and  therefore  betook  lum  to  his  wings  again, 
though  he  knew  not  well  which  way  to  bend  his  flight.  At 
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lenglh  he  resolved  to  bestow  himself  Ufx)n  Ptolomj,  liis 
own  conscience  tellinij;  hliu  what  evil  he  had  meant  unto 
Seleucus  his  brother,  and  therefore  what  httle  good  he  was 
reciprocally  to  expect  at  his  hands.    Infidelity  can  find  no 
sure  harbour.    Ptolomy  well  understood  the  periidious  and 
turbulent  nature  of  this  Hierax.  Wherefore  he  laid  him  up 
in  close  prison,  whence  though  by  means  of  an  harlot  he  got 
out;  yet  flying  from  his  keepers  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
thieves,  by  whom  he  was  murdered.    Near  about  the  same 
time  died  Seleucus.    The  Parthians  and  Bactrians  had  re- 
belled agaiiiBt  him  during  has  wars  with  his  brother.  He 
therefore  made  a  joum^  agiunst  Anaoeft,  founder  of  the 
Parthian  kingdom^  wherein  his  evil  fortune,  or  rather  'God'*s 
vengeance^  ijdhered  so  closely  to  him,  that  he  was  takc»i 
prisoner.   Arsaces  dealt  friendly  with  him,  and  dimniaaed 
him,  having  every  way  given  him  royal  entertainment;  but 
in  returning  home  he  brake  his  neck  by  a  fall  frbin  his 
horse,  and  so  ended  his  unhappy  reign  of  twenty  years.  He 
had  to  wife  Laodice,  the  sister  of  Andromachus,  one  of 
Ins  most  trusty  captains,  which  wa.s  father  unto  that  Achaeus, 
who,  making  ijit>  advantage  of  this  affinity,  became  shortly 
after  (as  he  stvled  himself)  a  kin£f,  thouo-h  rather  indeed  a 
great  troubler  of  the  world  in  those  parts.    By  Lao^lice  lie 
had  two  sons,  Seleucus  the  Third,  sumamed  Ceraunus,  and 
Antiochus  the  Third,  called  afterwards  the  Great. 

Seleucus  Ceraunus  reigned  only  three  years,  in  which 
time  he  made  war  upon  Attains  the  First,  that  was  king  of 
Pergamus*  Being  weak  of  body  through  sickness,  and  in 
want  of  money,  he  could  not  keep  his  men  of  war  in  good 
Older ;  iaad  finally  he  was  slain  by  treason  of  Nicanor  and 
Apoturius  a  Gaul.  His  death  was  revenged  by  AchaeuSy 
who  slew  the  traitors,  and  took  charge  of  the  army,  which 
he  ruled,  very  wisdy  and  fiuthfully  a  while,  Antioehus  the 
bnnher  of  Seleucus  being  then  a  dnld. 
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The  begvming  of  the  great  Aniiochuf$  reign.  OfPkiUmif  Euer* 
getes  and  PhUopater,  kings  oj  Egypt,  War  hehoeen  AnHoduts 
and  PhUepater.  The  reheUion  o/Molo,  and  espediiUm  ^  Ajk^  • 
oeAitf  against  Mm.  The  reeontmuance  of  AiUio^iiu^e  EgffpOan 
war,  wUh  thepamget  beiween  the  two  kingt  s  the  victory  of  Plo- 
lomy,  ond  peace  concluded.  Of  Acham,  and  Atf  reh^on;  Ms 
greainett  and  hie  fall,  AniMm**  etpedi^  agdnsi  the  Par-' 
ihiam,  Baetriant,  and  Indians.  Semewhe^  ^.^i  Mng$  re%»- 
ing  In  India,  ttfler  the  death  of  the  great  Alemmder, 

ANTIOCHUS  WM  scafcely  fifilfiai  yean  old  when  he 
began  hSa  r&gn,  which  hurted  biz  and  thirty  yean.  In  hu 
nunofity,  he  was  wholly  gofverned  by  one  Hermias,  an  am- 
faitMNis  man,  and  one  which  maligned  all  virtue  that  he 

found  in  any  of  the  king's  faithful  servants.  This  vile  qua- 
lity m  a  counsellor  of  such  <^Tcat  place,  how  harmful  it  was 
unto  his  lord,  and  iiimlly  uiiLu  iiimself,  the  success  of  things 
wiU  shortly  discover. 

Soon  after  the  beG:inmng  of  Aiiliochus's  reign,  Ptolomy 
F/uergetes,  king  of  Kgypt,  died,  and  left  his  heir  Ptolomy 
Phiiopater,  a  young  boy  likewise,  as  hath  elsewhere  been 
Eemembered.  This  was  tliat  Euergetes  who  relieved  Anu 
tUB  and  the  Achaeans,  who  afterwards  took  part  with  Cleo- 
nunes,  and  lovingly  entertained  him,  when  he  was  chased 
out  of  Greece  by  Andgonus  Gonatas.  He  ann^ced  unto 
bis  dominion  the  kingdom  of  Gyrene,  by  taking  to  wife 
Bemuce,  the  daughter  of  king  Magaa.  He  was  the  third 
of  the.Ptolamiei,  and  the  lait  good  king  of  the  race.  The 
name  of  Eueigetea,  or  ^  doer  of  goodt  was  given  him  by 
Egyptians,  not  so  much  for  the  great  spoils  whidi  he 
hran^  home  «fter  his  Ticturies  in.  Syria,  as  for  that  he 
jtemmA  some,  of  those  images  or  idols  winch  Cambysee, 
when  he  conquered  Egypt,  had  earned  into  Perna.  He  was 
ready  to  have  made  war  upon  the  Jews,  for  tliat  Onias 
their  high  priest,  out  of  mere  covetousness  of  iiioiicy,  re- 
fused to  pay  unto  him  his  yearly  tribute  of  twenty  talents ; 
but  he  was  pacified  by  the  wisdom  of  Joseplms,  a  Jew,  unto 
whom  afterwards  he  let  in  farm  the  tributes  and  customs. 
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that  belonged  unto  him  in  those  parts  of  S^Tia  which  he 
held.  For  Coelesyria,  with  Palaestina,  and  all  those  parts  of 
the  country  thi^.laj  nearest  ii^to  £gypt,  were  held  by  the 
Egyptian,  dther  as  having  fallen  to  the  share  of  Ftohtaj 
the  First,  at  such  time  as  the  great  Antigcmiis  was  van- 
quiflhed  and  slfin  in  the  batlle  at  Ipsue^  or  as  being  won  by 
this  EueigeteS)  in  the  troublesome  and  unhappy  reign  of 
SdeucUB  Callipicus.  The  vietories  of  this  Eueig^tes  in 
Syria,  with  the  contentions  that  histed  for  many  succeed* 
ing  ages  between  the  FtoilomieB  and  the  SdeucidsB^  were  aH 
finretold  by  Daniel  in  the  prophecy  before  cited,  which  is 
expounded  by  St.  Jerom.  This  Ptolomy  Euergetes  reigned 
six  and  twenty  years,  and  died  towards  the  end  of  the 
hundred  thirty  and  ninth  Olympiad.  It  may  seem  by 
that  which  we  find  in  tlie  Prologue  imto  Jesus  the  son  of 
^irach's  book,  that  he  should  have  reigned  a  much  longer 
time:  for  Siracides  there  saith,  that  he  came  into  Egypt 
in  the  eight  and  thirtieth  year,  when  Euergetes  wa^  king. 
It  may  therefore  be,  that  either  this  king  reigned  long 
together  with  his  father,  or  that  those  eight  and  thirty 
years  were  the  years  of  Jesus's  own  age;  if  not  perha^ 
reckoned  (as  the  Jews  did  other>vise  reckon)  from  some 
notable  aoddent  that  had  befoUen  them. 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  Euergete%  Hermias  the  coun- 
aeUor^.  an^  in  ft  manner  the  protector  of  king  AntiochuSy 
incited  bis  locd  unto  war  i^ainst  the  Egyptian,  for  the 
recovery  of  Gcdesyria  and  the  countries  adjoiiung«  This 
counsel  was  very  unseasonably  given,  when  Molo,  the  king's 
lieutenant  in  Media,  was  broken  out  into  rebellion,  and 
sought  to  make  himself  ab&olute  lord  of  that  rich  country. 
Nevertheless  Hermias,  being  more  froward  than  wise,  main- 
tained st  iffly,  that  it  was  most  expedient,  and  agreeable  with 
the  king's  honour,  to  send  forth  against  a  rebellious  captain 
other  captains  tlmt  were  faithful,  whilst  he  in  person  made 
war  upon  one  that  was  like  himself,  a  king.  No  man  durst 
gainsay  the  resolution  of  Hermia^  who  therefore  sent 
Xencetas,  an  Achaean,  with  such  forces  as  he  thou^t  ex- 
pedient,, agws^^the  rebel,  wlukt  in  tbe  mean  season  an 
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Army  wbb  preparing  for  the  lunges  expeditum  into  Coele- 
^yria.  The  Idng  having  maichfid  from  Apamea  to  Laodicea, 

and  so  over  the  deserts  into  the  Tallej  of  Marsyas,  between 
the  mountains  of  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  found  his  way 
there  stopped  by  Theodotus  an  ^Etolian,  that  served  under 
Ptoioiiiy.  So  he  consumed  the  tunc  there  a  while  to  none 
eflfect;  and  liu  ii  came  news,  that  Xenoetas,  his  captain,  was 
destroyed  with  his  whole  army,  and  Moio  thereby  become 
lord  of  ail  the  country  as  far  as  unto  Babylon. 

Xencetas,  whilst  he  was  yet  on  his  journey,  and  drew  near 
to  the  river  of  Tigris,  received  many  advertisements,  by  such 
as  Bed  over  unto  him  from  the  enemy,  that  the  followers  of 
Molo  were,  for  the  most  pert)  against  their  wills  drawn  by 
their  commander  to  bear  arms  agunst  the  king :  this  re- 
port was  not  alUigether  false,  but  Molo  himself  stood  in 
some  doubt,  lest  his  followers  would  leave  him  in  time  of 
necessity.  Xencetas  therefore,  making  show  as  if  he  had 
prepared  to  pass  the  river  by  boats  in  face  of  his  enemy, 
left  in  the  night-time  such  as  he  thought  meet  to  defend  his 
camp,  and  with  all  the  flower  of  his  army  went  over  Tigris, 
in  a  place  ten  miles  lower  than  Molo'*s  camp.  Molo  heard 
of  this,  and  sent  forth  his  horse  to  give  impediment ;  but 
hearing  that  Xenoetas  could  not  so  be  stopped,  he  himself 
dislodged,  and  took  his  journey  towards  Media,  leaving  all 
his  baggage  beliind  him  in  his  camp.  Whether  he  did  this, 
as  distrusting  the  faith  of  his  own  soldiers;  or  whether 
thereby  to  deceive  his  enemy,  the  great  folly  of  Xencetas 
made  his  stratagem  prosperous :  for  Xenoctas,  having  borne 
himself  proudly  before  upon  the  countenance  of  Hermias, 
by  whom  he  was  advanced  unto  this  charge,  did  now  pre- 
sume that  all  should  g^ve  way  to  his  authority,  without 
putting  him  to  much  trouble  of  using  the  sword.  Where- 
fore he  suffered  his  men  to  feast  with  the  provisions  which 
they  found  ready  in  the  forsaken  camp;  or  rather  he  com- 
manded them  so  to  do  by  making  prodamation,  that  they 
should  cherish  up  themselves  against  the  journey,  which  he 
intended  to  take  next  day,  in  pursuit  of  the  rebels  that 
6ed.    And  to  the  same  purpose  he  buded  himsdf  in 
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transporting  the  remainder  of  his  aiiuy,  which  he  had 
left  on  the  other  side  of  Tigris.    But  Molo  went  no  fur- 
ther that  day  than  he  could  easily  return  the  same  night. 
Wherefore  understanding  what  good  rule  the  klng''s  men 
kept,  he  made  sikIi  haste  back  unto  them,  that  he  came 
upon  tliem  early  m  the  morning,  whilst  they  were  yet  heavy 
with  the  wioe  and  other  good  cheer  that  they  had  spent  at 
supper.  So  XeiiiBta8»  and  a  very  few  about  him^  died  fight- 
ing in  defence  of  the  camp;  the  rest  were  slaughtered  with^ 
out  making  resistance,  and  many  of  them  ere  they  were 
perfectly  awake.   Likewise  the  camp  on  the  other  side  of 
Tigris  was  easily  taken  by  Molo,  the  captains  flying  thence, 
to  save  thebr  own  fives.   In  the  heat  of  this  iricUny  the 
rebel  maiched  unto  Sdeuda,  which  he  presently  took;  and, 
mastering  within  a  little  while  the  province  of  Babyloma, 
and  all  the  country  down  to  the  Red  sea,  or  bay  of  Persia,  he 
hasted  unto  Susa,  where  at  his  first  coming  he  won  the  city, 
but  failing  to  take  the  castle,  that  was  exceeding  strong, 
returned  back  to  Seleucia,  there  to  ^ve  order  concerning 
this  business. 

The  report  of  these  things  coming  to  Antiochus,  whilst  he 
lay  (as  is  said  before)  in  the  vale  of  Marsvas,  filled  him 
with  great  sorrow,  and  his  camp  with  trouble.  lie  took 
counsel  what  to  do  in  this  needful  case,  and  was  well  ad- 
vised by  Epigenes,  the  best  man  of  war  he  had  about  him, 
to  let  alone  this  enterprise  of  Ccelesyria,  and  bend  his 
ibiioes  thither,  where  more  need  required  them.  This  coun- 
sel was  put  in  executkm  with  all  convenient  haste :  yet  was 
Epigenes  dismissed  by  the  way,  and  soon  after  slain,  by  the 
prsctioe  of  Hermias;  who  could  not  endure  to  hear,  good 
coimsel  givoi,  contrary  to  his  own  good  liking  and  allow- 
ance. In  the  journey  against  Molo^  the  name  and  presence 
<^  the  king  was  more  aviulable,  than  any  odds  which  he 
had  of  the  rebel  in  strength.  Molo  distrusted  his  own  fol- 
lowers ;  and  thought,  that  neither  his  late  good  success, 
nor  any  other  consideralion,  would  serve  to  hold  them  from 
returning  to  the  king's  obedience,  if  once  they  beheld  his 
person.    Wherefore  he  thought  it  safest  for  him  to  assail 
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the  kbg'i  camp  in  the  night-time ;  but  going  in  hand  mnik 
thiciy  he  was  disoovevedl  by  flome  that  fled  over  from  hun  to 
the  king.  Thb  caused  Imn  to  return  back  to  his  camp ; 
which,  by  some  error,  took  alarm  at  his  return,  and  was 

hardly  quieted,  when  Antiochus  appeared  in  sight.  The 
king  was  thus  foi  ward  in  giving  battle  to  Molo,  upon  con- 
fidence which  he  had  that  many  would  revolt  unto  him: 
neither  was  he  deceived  in  this  his  belief ;  for  not  a  few 
men,  or  ensigns,  but  all  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  which 
was  opposite  unto  the  king,  changed  side  forthwith  as  soon 
as  ever  they  had  sight  of  the  king's  person,  and  were  ready 
to  do  him  service  against  Molo.  This  was  enough  to  have 
won  the  victory ;  but  Molo  shortened  the  work  by  kilhng 
himself,  as  did  also  divers  of  his  friends,  who,  for  fear  of 
torments,  prevented  the  hangman  with  their  own  swords. 

After  tt^  victory,  came  joyful  news  that  the  qneen  Lao^ 
dice,  daughter  of  Mithxidates  king  of  Pontus,  which  was 
married  unto  Antiochus  a  while  before,  had  brought  forth 
a  son.  Fortune  seemed  bountifttl  unto  the  king,  and  there- 
fbre  he  purposed  to  make  what  use  he  could  of  her  friendly 
disposition  while  it  lasted,  fieing  now  in  the  eastern  part  of 
hb  kingdom,  he  judged  it  convenient  to  viat  his  frontiers, 
were  it  only  to  terrify  the  Barbarians,  that  border cd  upon 
him.  Hereunto  his  counsellor  Hermias  gave  assent;  not  so 
much  respecting  the  king's  honour,  as  considering  what 
good  might  thereby  happen  to  liiniself.  For  if  it  should 
come  to  pass,  that  the  king  were  taken  out  of  the  world  by 
any  casualty,  then  made  he  no  doubt  of  becoming  protector 
to  the  young  prince,  and  thereby  of  lengthening  his  own 
government.  Antiochus  therefore  went  against  Artaba* 
aanes,  who  reigned  among  the  Atropatians;  having  the 
greatest  part  of  his  kingdom  situate  between  the  Caspian 
and  Euxine  sea.  This  barbarous  kmg  was  very  old  and 
fearful,  and  therefore  yielded  unto  whatsoever  conditions  it 
pleased  Antiochus  to  lay  upon  him.  So  in-  tins  journey 
Antiochus  got  honour,  sudi  as  well  contented  him;  and 
then  returned  homewards.  Upon  the  way,  a  physidan  of 
his  brake  with  him  as  concemiug  Hermias;  inf<»mmg  him 
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trufy  how  -odions  he  wsm  unto  the  people,  and  how  .dan- 
g/amoB  he  would  be  shortly  unto  the  Icing's  own  life.  An- 

tiochus  believed  this,  having  long  suspected  the  same  Her- 
mias;  but  not  daring,  for  fear  of  him,  to  utter  his  suspi^ 
cions.  It  was  therefore  agreed  that  he  should  be  made 
away  on  the  sudden ;  which  was  done ;  he  being  trained 
forth  by  a  sleight  a  gooil  way  out  of  the  camp,  and  there 
killed  without  warning  or  disputation.  The  king  ncLcled 
not  to  have  used  so  much  art  m  ridding  his  hands  of  a  man 
so  much  detested  :  for  howsoever  be  seemed  gracious  whilst 
he  was  alive,  yet  they  that  for  fear  had  been  most  oba&* 
quious  to  him,  whilst  he  was  in  case  to  do  them  hurt,  were 
as  ready  as  the  foremost  to  speak  of  him  as  he  had  desenred, 
when  once  they  were  secure  of  him.  Yea,  his  wife  and 
children,  lying  then  at  Apamea,  woe  stoned  to  death  hy 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  citizena;  whose  indignation 
farake  forth  the  more  outrageously,  the  long«  that  it  had 
been  concealed. 

About  these  times,  Achaeus,  (of  whom  we  spaike  before,) 
thinking  that  Antiochus  might  happen  to  perish  in  some  o£ , 
those  expeditions  which  he  took  in  hand^  was  hold  to  set  a 
diadem  upon  his  own  head,  and  take  upon  him  as  a  king. 
His  purpose  was  to  have  invaded  Syria ;  but  the  fame  of 
Antiochus's  returning  thither\vards  made  him  quit  the  en- 
terprise, and  study  to  set  some  handsome  colour  on  his 
former  presumption.  It  is  very  strange,  that  Antiochus 
neither  went  against  AchaBus,  nor  yet  dissembled  the  no- 
tice which  he  had  taken  of  these  his  traitorous  purposes ; 
but  wrote  unto  him,  signifying  that  he  knew  all,  and  up- 
brai^g  him  with  such  infidelity  as  any  offender  might 
know  to  be  unpardonable.  By  these  means  he  emboldened 
the  traitor ;  who  being  already  detected,  miglit  }}etter  hope 
to  maintain  his  former  actions  by  strong  hand,  than  to  ex- 
cuse them,  or  get  pardon  by  submission.  Antiochus  had  at 
that  time  a  vehement  desire  to  recover  Ccslesyiia,  or  what 
dse  he  could  of  the  dcmnuons  of  Ptolomy  Philopator  in 
those  parts.  He  began  with  Sebucia,  a  very  strong  city 
aesr  onto  the  mouth  of  the  itver  Orontes;  whldx  ere  long 
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he  won,  partly  by  force,  partly  by  corrupting  with  bribes 
the  captains  that  lay  therein.  This  was  that  Seleucia, 
whereto  Antigonus  the  Great,  who  founded  it,  gave  the 
name  of  Antigonia  ;  but  Seleucus  getting  it  shortly  after, 
called  it  Seleucia,  and  Ptolomv  Euergetes  liaving  lately 
won  it,  might,  if  it  had  so  pleased  him,  have  changed  the 
name  iiilo  Ptoloraais.  Such  is  the  vanity  of  men,  that  hope 
to  purchase  an  endless  memorial  unto  their  names,  by  works 
proceeding  rather  from  their  greatness  than  from  thar  vir- 
tue ;  which  therefore  no  longer  m  their  own,  than  the 
same  greatness  hath  continuance.  Theodotus  the  iEtolian, 
he  that  before  had  opposed  himself  to  AntiochuSy  and  de- 
fended Ccelesyria  in  the  behalf  of  Ptolomj^  was  now  grown 
sorry  that  he  had  used  so  much  faith  and  diligenoe  in  ser- 
vice of  an  unthankful  and  luxurious  prince.  Wherefore, 
as  a  mercenary,  he  began  to  haye  regard  unto  hb  own  pro^ 
fit;  which  thinking  to  find  greater,  by  applying  himsdif 
unto  him  that  was  (questionless)  the  more  worthy  of  these 
two  kings,  he  oflered  to  deliver  up  unto  Antiochus  the 
cities  of  Tyrus  and  Ftolomais.  Whilst  he  was  devising 
about  this  treason,  and  had  already  sent  messengers  to 
king  Antiochus,  his  practice  was  detected,  and  he  besieged 
in  Ptolemais  by  one  of  Ptolomy's  captains,  that  \vas  more 
faithful  than  himself.  But  Antiochus,  hastcnmg  to  liis 
rescue,  vanquished  this  captain,  who  met  him  on  the  way, 
and  afterwards  got  possession,  not  only  of  Tyrus  and  Pto- 
lemais, with  a  good  fleet  of  the  £gyptian  king^s  that  was  in 
those  havens,  but  of  so  many  other  towns  in  that  country, 
as  emboldened  him  to  think  upon  making  a  journey  into 
Egypt  itself.  Agathocles  and  Sosibius  bore  all  the  sway  in 
Egypt  at  that  time,  Ptolomy  himself  being  loath  to  have  his 
pleasures  interrupted  with  business  of  so  small  importance 
as  the  safety  of  his  Mngdom.  Wherefore  these  two  agreed 
together,  to  make  provinon  as  hastily,  and  yet  as  secretly  as 
might  he,  2or  the  war;  and  neverthdesai,  at  the  same  time, 
to  press  Antiochus  with  daily  ambassadors  tb  some  good 
agreement.  There  came  in  the  heat  of  this  lyunness  ambas* 
sadors  from  Bhodes»  Byzantium,  mid  Cyzicus,  as  Ukewise 
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from  the  ^tolians;  acoordui^  to  the  usual  courtesy  of  the 
Greeks,  desiring  to  take  up  the  quacrd.  ,  These  were  all  en* 
tertained  in  Memphis  by  Agathodes  and  Sosibius,  who  en* 
treated  th^  to  deal  effectually  with  Antjochus.  But  wlulst 
this  treatise  lasted,  great  preparations  were  made  at  Alexan- 
dria for  the  war;  wherein  these  two  counsellors  persuaded 
themselves  reasonably,  that  the  victory  would  be  their  own, 
if  they  could  get,  for  money,  a  sufficient  number  of  the  Greeks 
to  take  their  parts.  Andochus  heard  only  what  was  done  at 
Memphis,  and  how  desirous  the  governors  of  Egypt  were 
to  be  at  quiet :  whereunto  he  gave  the  readier  belief,  not 
only  for  that  he  knew  the  dispobilion  of  Ptolomy,  but  be- 
cause the  Rhodians,  and  otlier  ambassadors  coming  from 
Memphis,  discoursf>d  unto  him  all  after  one  manner;  as 
being  all  deceived  by  the  cunnmg  of  Agathocles  and  his  fel- 
low. Antiochus  therefore  having  wearied  himself  at  the 
long  siege  of  a  town  called  Dura,  which  he  could  not  win> 
and  being  desirous  to  refresh  himself  and  his  army  in  Se> 
leucia,  during  the  winter  which  then  came  on,  granted  unto 
the  Egyptian  a  truce  for  four  months^  with  promise  that  he 
would  be  ready  to  hearken  unto  equal  conditions,  when 
they  should  be  offered.  It  was  not  his  meaning  to  be  so 
courteous  as  he  would  fieun  have  seemed ;  but  only  to  lull 
lus  enemies  asleep^  whOst  he  took  time  to  refresh  himself, 
and  to  bring  Achseus  to  some  good  order,  whose  treason 
daily  grew  more  open  and  violent  The  same  n^ligence 
which  he  thought  the  Egyptian  would  have  used,  he  used 
himself;  as  presuming,  that  when  lime  of  the  year  better 
s*^r\Ltl,  little  force  would  be  needful;  for  that  the  towns' 
would  voluntarily  yield  unto  him,  since  Ptulomy  provided 
not  for  their  defence.  Nevertheless,  he  gave  audic  nee  to  the 
ambassadors,  and  had  often  conference  with  those  that  were 
sent  out  of  Egypt ;  pleasing  himself  well  to  dispute  about 
the  justice  of  his  quarrel,  which  he  purposed  shortly  to 
make  good  by  the  sword,  whether  it  were  just  or  no.  He 
said,  that  it  was  agreed  between  Seleucus  his  ancestor  and 
Ptolomy  the  son  of  Lagi,  that  all  Syria,  if  they  could  win  it 
from  ikjitigonus,  should  be  gLven,  in  possesMon  to  Seleucusi 
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and  that  this  bargain  was  afterwards  ratified,  by  general 
consent  of  all  the  confederates,  after  the  battle  at  Ipsus. 
But  Ptolomy's  men  would  acknowledge  no  such  bargain : 
they  said,  that  Ptolomy  the  son  oi  Lagi  had  won  Ccele- 
syria,  and  the  provinces  adjoining,  for  himself;  as  also,  that 
he  had  sLifhciently  rrratified  Seleucus,  by  lendinfj  hhu  forces 
to  recover  his  province  of  Babylon,  and  the  countries  about 
the  river  df  Euphrates.  Thus,  whilst  neither  of  them  greatly 
cared  for  peace,  they  were,  in  the  end  of  their  disputatioDy 
as  far  from  concluding  as  at  the  beginning.  Ptolomy  deu 
manded  restitution ;  Antiochus  thought  that  faeliad  not  as  yet 
gotten  all  that  was  his  own :  also  Ploiloiny  would  needs  faare 
Adueiis  oompfebended  in  the  league  between  lliem^  as  one 
of  their  ooafederatea;  but  AntiodioB  would  not  enduxe  to 

r 

hear  of  tins,  exclaiming  against  it  as  a  ahamefbi  ^bing,  that 
one  king  should  offer  to  deal  so  with  another,  as  to  take  lus 
rehd  into  protection,  and  seek  to  join  him  in  conMenuy 
with  his  own  sovereign  lord.   When  the  truce  was  exjHred, 

and  Antiochus  prepared  to  take  the  field  again,  amtrary  to 
his  expectation  he  was  informed,  that  Ftolomy,  with  a  very 
piussant  amiy,  was  coming  up  against  him  out  of  Egypt. 
Setting  forward  therefore  to  meet  with  the  enemy,  he  was 
encountered  on  the  way  by  those  captains  of  Ptolomy  that 
had  resisted  him  the  year  before.  They  held  against  him 
the  passages  of  Libanus,  whence  nevertheless  he  drave 
them ;  and,  proceeding  onward  in  his  journey,  won  so  many 
places,  that  he  greatly  increased  his  reputation,  and  therel^ 
drew  the  Arabians^  with  divers  of  the  bordering  people,  to 
become  his  followers.  As  the  two  kings  drew  near  toge- 
ther, many  captains  of  Ptolomy  forsook  his  pay,  and  fled 
over  to  Antiochus.  This  notwithstanding,  the  Egyplaan 
had  the  courage  to  meet  bb  enemy  in  tiie  Add.  The 
battle  was  fouglit  at  Raphia  j  where  it  was  not  to  be  de^ 
dded,  whedier  the  Egyptians  or  Asiatics  were  ibe  better 
soldiers,  (for  that  the  strength  of  both  armies  consisted  in 
mercenaries,  chiefly  of  the  Greeks,  Thradans,  and  Gaols,) 
but  whether  of  the  kings  was  the  more  fortunate.  Ptolomy, 
with  Arsinoe  hia  amtcr  and  wife,  rode  up  and  down,  encou- 
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nging  ililiMft;  tlie  fiite  dU  ^kstMrat  on  liie  ^her  ^de ; 

each  of  them  rehearsing  the  braye  deeds  'of  their  ancestors, 
as  nut  having  of  their  own  whereby  to  value  themselyes. 
Antiochus  had  the  more  elephants ;  as  also  his,  being  of 
Asia,  had  they  been  fewer,  would  have  heat  en  tl)ose  of  Afric. 
Wherefore,  by  the  advantage  of  these  heasts,  he  drave  the 
enemies  before  him,  in  that  part  of  the  hat  tie  wherein  he 
fought  himself.  But  Ptolomy  had  the  better  men,  by  whose 
valour  he  brake  the  gross  of  his  enemy^s  battle,  and  wod 
the  victory^  whilst  Antiochus  was  heedksily  following  upon 
those  whom  he  had  conlpelled  to  retire.  Antiochus  had 
brought  into  the  field  above  seventy  thouaand  ibot  and  aiz 
thousand  hone;  vlit^f  though  he  loit  aonoe  ten  thou- 
mnd  foot,  and  not  four  hundzed  hova^  yet  the  finne  of  his 
overtlMroir  took  from  Idni  all  those  i^boes  wlucJi  he  bad 
htely  won.  When  tbelefore  he  iras  returned  home  to  Att^ 
tioch,  he  began  to  stand  in  fear,  lest  Ptolomy  and  Aehaaoa, 
setting  upon  him  both  at  once,  should  pot  Imn  in  danger 
of  his  whole  eststel  This  caused  him  to  send  ambassadofa 
unto  the  Egyptian  to  treat  of  peace;  which  was  readily 
granted,  it  being  much  against  the  nature  of  Ptolomy  to 
vex  himself  thus  with  the  tedious  business  of  war.  So  l^to- 
lomy,  having  stayed  three  months  in  Syria,  returned  liume 
into  EjTypt  clad  with  ihe  rc  putation  of  a  conqueror  ;  to  the 
^reat  admiration  of  his  subjects,  and  of  all  those  that  were 
acquainted  with  his  voluptuous  and  slothful  condition. 

Achseus  was  not  comprised  in  the  lea<^uc  between  these 
two  kings ;  or  if  he  had  been  included  therein,  yet  would 
not  the  Egyptian  have  taken  the  pains  of  making  a  second 
expedition  for  his  sake.  The  best  was,  diat  he  duni^t 
himself  strong  enough,  if  fortune  were  naC  too  much 
agaitist  him,  to  deal  with  Andochus.  Neither  was  he  confi* 
dent  without  great  leasoU:  Ibr  be«dea  his  many  victories^ 
wfaeMby  be  had  gotten  all  diat  belonged  uhto  Antbcfana 
<m  dns  side  of  Taurus,  be  had  also  gaud  auoeess  against 
Attains  king  of  Fergamns»  that  was  an  able  man  of  wwe^ 
and  iBommanded  a  strong  amy.  Neitlier  was  be^  as'Mofo 
the  rebel  bad  been,  one  of  meim  regard' dtfaenive^md  cor- 
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ried  beyond  himself  by  apprehending  tlie  vantage  of  some 
opportunity ;  but  cousin-german  to  the  king,  as  hatli  been 
shewed  before ;  and  now  lately  the  king'*s  brother-in-law, 
by  taking  to  wife  a  younger  daughter  of  the  same  Mithri- 
dates  king  of  Pont  us,  which  was  also  called  Laodice,  as 
was  her  sister  the  queen,  Antiochus^s  wife.  These  tliin|^ 
had  added  majesty  unto  him,  and  had  made  his  followcra 
greatly  to  respect  him,  even  as  one  to  whom  a  kingdom  was 
belonging.  Nather  made  it  a  little  for  him,  that  king 
Ptolomy  of  Egypt  held  him  in  the  nature  of  a  friend,  and 
that  king  Antkiehiu  was  now  lately  yanquished  in  the  battle 
at  Raphia»  and  had  thereby  kat  all  his  gettings  in  Syria. 
But  all  these  hopes  and  likelihoods  came  to  nothing.  For 
the  king  of  Pontus,  if  he  would  meddle  in  that  quarrel  be- 
tween Ins  sons-in-law,  had  no  reason  to  take  part  og^dnst 
the  more  honouiahle.  As  for  the  Egyptian,  he  was  not 
only  slothful,  but  hindered  by  a  rebelhon  of  hb  own  sub- 
jects  from  helping  his  friends  abroad:  for  the  people  of 
Egypt,  of  whom  Ptolomy,  contrary  to  the  maiiucr  of  his 
progenitors,  had  armed  u  gieaL  number  to  serve  in  the  late 
expedition,  began  to  entertain  a  good  opinion  of  their  own 
valour,  thiiikiiig  it  not  inferior  to  the  Macedonian.  Here- 
upon they  refused  to  suffer  as  nuich  as  formerly  they  had 
done,  since  they  less  esteemed,  than  they  Iiad  done,  the  force 
of  the  king's  mercenary  Greeks,  which  had  hitherto  kept 
them  in  strait  subjection.  Thus  brake  out  a  war  between 
that  king  and  his  subjects,  wherein  though  the  ill-guided 
Ibvce  of  the  multitude  was  finally  broken,  yet  king*Ptolomy 
thereby  wasted  much  of  his  strength,  and  much  of  his 
tkne,  that  might  ha^e  been  spent,  as  he  thought^  much 
better  in  lereUiiigy  or»  as  othos  thought,  in  suocouring 
'  Achseus*  Aa  for  Antiochus,  he  had  no  sooner  made  his 
peace  with  the  Egyptian,  than  he  turned  all  his  care  to  the 
preparaidan  of  war  against  Achaeus.  To  this  purpose  he 
entered  into  league  with  Attains,  that  so  he  might  distract 
the  farces  of  his  rebel,  and  find  him  work  on  all  sides, 
finally,  his  diligence  and  fortune  were  such,  that  within  a 
while  he  had  pent  up  Achsus  into  the  city  of  Saide^,  where 
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he  held  him  about  two  years  besieged.  The  city  was  very 
strong  and  well  victualled,  so  as  there  appeared  not,  when 
the  second  year  came,  any  greater  likelihood  of  taking  it, 
than  in  the  first  year's  siege.  In  tlic  end,  one  Lagoras,  a 
Cretan,  found  means  how  to  enter  the  town.  The  castle 
itself  was  upon  a  very  high  rock,  and  in  a  manner  impreg- 
nable ;  as  also  the  town- wall  adjoining  to- the  Gastle^  in  that 
part  which  was  called  the  sawe^  was  in  like  manner  aitiuited 
upon  steep  roclcs,  and  hardly  aecesable,  that  hung  over  a 
deep  bottom^  wherein  to  the  dead  carcasses  of  horsee  and 
other  beasts,  yea  and  sometimes  of  men,  used  to  be  thrown. 
Now  it  was  observed  by  Lagoraa,  that  the  ravens  and  other 
birds  of  prey,  which  haunted  that  place  by  reason  of  iheir 
food,  whidi  was  there  never  wanung,  used  to  fly  up  unto 
the  top  of  the  nxiks,  and  to  pitch  upon  the  walls,  where 
they  rested  without  any  disturbance.  Obaerving  this  often, 
lie  reasoned  with  himself,  and  concluded,  that  those  parts 
of  the  wall  were  left  unguarded,  as  bang  thought  unap. 
proachable.  Hereof  he  informed  the  king,  who  approved 
his  judgment,  and  gave  unto  liiin  ilie  leading  of  such  men 
as  he  desired  for  the  accoinplisliing  of  the  enterprise.  The 
success  was  agreeable  to  that  which  Lagoras  had  afore  con- 
ceived ;  and  though  with  much  labour,  yet  without  resist- 
ance, he  scaled  those  rocks,  and  (whilst  a  n^eneral  assault 
was  made)  entered  the  town  in  that  part,  which  was,  at 
other  times  unguarded,  then  unthought  upon.  In  the  same 
place  had  the  Peroans  under  Cyrus  gotten  into  Sardes, 
when  CroBsus  thought  himself  secure  on  that  side.  But 
the  citizens  took  not  wanung  by  the  example  of  a  loss  many 
ages  past,  and  therefore  out  ^  memory,  Achseus  held  still 
the  castle,  which  not  only  seemed  by  nature  impregnable, 
but  was  very  well  stared  with  all  necessaries,  and  manned 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  sucih  as  were  to  him  well  assured. 
Antiodius  therefore  was  oonstrmned  to  waste  mudi  time 
about  it,  having  none  other  hope  to  pievaO,  than  by  la> 
misbing  the  enclosed.  Besides  die  usual  tediousnem  oif  ex- 
|>ectadon,  his  bunness  called  him  thme  away  into  the 
higher  Asia,  where  the  Bactrians  and  Parthians,  with  the 
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Hjmainu^  hid  meted  kiAgten  Uitm  out  of  his  do* 

minions,  upon  which  thejr  aliU  en^Mdied :  hvA  he  thought 

it  not  safe  to  let  Achsetis  break  loose  again.    On  the  other 
aide,  there  were  some  agents  of  Ptolomy  the  Egyptian,  and 
good  friends  unto  Achaeus,  that  made  it  their  whole  study 
how  to  deliver  this  besieged  pnnce.    If  tliey  could  rescue 
his  j>trson,  they  cared  for  no  more;  but  presumed,  that 
when  he  should  appear  in  the  coLintiie^^  under  Taurus,  he 
would  soon  have  an  army  at  command,  and  be  strong  enough 
to  hold  Antiochus  as  hardly  to  work,  as  at  any  time  before* 
Wherefore  they  dealt  with  one  Bolis,  a  Cretan,  that  wa^ 
acquainted  well  with  all  the  ways  in  the  country,  and  pap- 
tiiculBily  with  the  by-paths  and  exceeding  difficult  passages 
among  those  rocks  whereon  the  castle  of  Sardes  stood* 
Him  they  tempted  with  great  rewards,  whidi  he  should  Te^ 
oeive  at  the  hands  of  Ptolomy,  as  well  as  of  AcfasBfus,  to  do 
his  best  for  performance  of  their  desire.   He  undertook  the 
buniess,  and  gave  audi  likely  reasons  of  bringing  all  to 
good  eHfect,  that  they  wrote  unto  Acfassus  by  one  Arianus, 
a  trus^  messenger,  whom  Bdis  found  means  to  convey 
into  the  castle.  The  £uth  of  these  negotiators  Achseus  held 
most  assured.    They  also  wrote  unto  him  in  privy  cha- 
racters, or  ciphers,  wherewith  none,  save  he  and  they,  were 
acquainted,  whereby  he  knew  that  it  was  no  feigned  device 
of  his  enemies  in  the  name  of  his  friends.    As  for  the  mes- 
senger, he  was  a  trusty  fellow,  and  one  whom  Aciiaeus 
found,  by  examination,  heartily  affected  unto  the  side.  But 
the  contents  of  the  epistle,  which  were,  that  he  should  be 
confident  in  the  faith  of  Bolis,  and  of  one  Cambylus,  whom 
Bdis  had  wcm  unto  the  businesa^  did  somewhat  trouble  him. 
Tliey  were  men  to  him  unknown,  and  Cambylus  was  a  fol- 
lower of  Antiochus,  under  whom  he  had  the  command  of 
those  Cretans  which  held  one  of  the  forts  that  hioeked  up 
the  castle  of  Saidee.  Neverthdess,  other  mty  to  escape  he 
aaV  none,  than  by  putting  himself  to  acme  adventure. 
When  the  messenger  had  ilterefoie  passed  often  to  and  fhs 
it  was  fi^  length  oondudedt  that  Bolis  himself  shodd  come 
speak  with  Aehseus,  and  otAidoet  hkn  Icurth.   There  wsaa 
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none  other  than  good  faith  meant  by  any  of  the  rest,  save 
only  bv  Bolis  and  Cambyl'is,  which  were  Cretans,  and  (as 
all  their  countrymen,  ^  some  few  excepted,  have  been,  and 
BtiU  are)  fake  knaves.  These  two  hdd  a  consultation  toge- 
ther, that  wafly  as  <^Polybiiis  observes  it,  rightlj  Cietical; 
neither  oonceniing  the  safety  of  him  whose  deliverance  they 
undertook,  nor  touching  the  discharge  of  their  own  faith, 
but  colj  how  to  get  mosty  widi  least  ado  and  danger  to 
tiheniselTee.  Briefly,  they  concluded,  that  first  of  all  tfaey 
would  equally  share  between  them  ten  talents^  whidi  they 
had  already  received  in  hand ;  and  then,  that  they  would 
reveal  the  matter  to  Antiocbus,  ofeing  to  deUver  Acheeus 
unto  him,  if  they  might  be  well  rewarded  both  with  present 
money,  and  with  promise  of  consideration  answerable  to  the 
greatness  of  such  a  service,  when  it  should  be  despatched. 
AntiOf  luis  hearing  this  promise  of  Cambylus,  was  no  less 
glad,  than  were  the  friends  of  Ach;eus  well  pleased  with  the 
coinfortable  promises  of  Bolis.  At  length,  when  all  things 
were  m  readiness  on  both  sides,  and  that  Bolis  with  Arianus 
was  to  get  up  into  the  castle,  and  convey  Achaeus  thence, 
he  first  went  with  Cambylus  to  speak  with  the  king,  who 
gave  him  very  private  audience,  and  confirmed  unto  him 
by  word  of  mouth  the  amuranoe  of  his  liberal  promises* 
And  after  that,  putting  on  the  countenance  of  an  honest 
nan,  and  of  one  that  was  fiiithM  unto  Ptolemy,  whom  he 
had  long  served,  he  aocompamed  Arianus  up  into  the  castle. 
At  his  coming  thither  he  was  lovingly  entertained,  yet 
questioned  at  large  by  Achaeus,  touching  all  the  weight  of 
the  business  is  hand.  But  he  discoursed  so  well,  and  with 
such  gravity,  that  there  iqppeaied  no  reason  of  distrusting 

<*  Among  these  few  I  do  not  except  honour  to  be  ill  spoken  of  by  so  dili- 

one,  cidliiig  himself  Eudemon  John  geut  «  supporter  of  treasoos,  and 

AminWf  a  Cretan ;  who  in  ome  ofUa  arddteet  of  lies ;  ui  regard  whereof 

late  shameless  liliels,  wherein  he  tra-  I  may  not  deny  him  the  commenda- 

ducetb  our  king,  religioii,  and  coun-  tion  of  criticuun  no  le&»  volumioousy 

try,  wiA  mil  the  food  and  wortfiy  fttUL  he  lo  nniltipUcity  of  name  it 

wen  of  whom  be  could  learn  the  beyond  any  the  Cretiaus  iu  elder 

names,  hath,  by  inserting  my  name,  times,  that  were  eUway*  Uar$,  evil 

tirfee  htHlMk  roe,  in  calling  me  a  pu-  toM<r,  mid  Mam  MKw. 

ritau,  and  one  that  has  been  dan-  *  £  Polybt  Histi  L  8. 
gerous  unto  mj  sorereign.  It  is  an 
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atber  Ms  ftitli  or  judgment  He  yttmm  M  solcBcr,  had 

long  been  a  captain  under  Ptolomj,  and  did  not  thrust  him. 
self  into  this  business,  but  was  invited  by  honourable  and 
faithful  men.    lie  had  also  taken  a  safe  cour^  in  wrnnino: 
(as  it  seemed)  that  other  countryman  of  his,  who  kept  a 
fort  that  blood  in  their  way,  and  tliereby  had  already  sun- 
dry times  given  Safe  passage  and  repassage  unto  Arianus. 
But  against  all  these  comfortable  hopes,  the  importance  of 
so  great  an  adventure  stirred  up  some  diffidence.  Achsenfl 
therefore  dealt  wisely,  and  said,  that  he  would  yet  stay  in 
the  castle  a  little  lo^^er,  but  that  he  meant  to  send  away 
with  BoH»  three  or  four  of  his  friendsy  from  whom  when 
he  received  better  advertisement  concerning  the  likelihood 
of  the  enterprise)  then  would  he  issue  forth  himself.  Here- 
by he  took  order  not  to  commit  himself  wholly  unto  the 
fidtb  of  a  man  unknown.   But,  as  PolyUus  well  notes»  he 
did  not  consider  that  he  played  the  Cretian  with  a  man  of 
Crete ;  which  is  to  say,  that  he  had  to  do  with  one,  whose 
knavery  could  not  be  avoided  by  cireumspection.  Bolis 
and  Cambylus  had  laid  their  plot  thus :  that  if  Achseus 
came  forth  alone,  then  should  he  easily  be  taken  by  the 
ambubh  prepared  for  him  ;  if  he  were  accompanied  with 
many  of  his  friends,  then  should  Arianus  hv  appointed  to 
lead  the  way,  as  one  that  of  late  had  trodden  it  oft ;  and 
Bolis  followiiif^  iKliind,  should  have  an  eye  upon  Achaus, 
to  prevent  hun,  not  only  from  escapuig  in  the  tumult,  but 
from  breaking  his  own  neck,  or  otherwise  killing  himself ;  to 
the  end  that,  being  taken  alive,  he  might  be  to  Antiochus 
the  more  welcome  present.    And  in  such  ord&t  came  they 
now  forUi»  Arianus  going  before  as  guide,  the  rest  f<^ow- 
ing,  as  the  way  served,  and  Bolis  in  the  rear.  Achseus 
made  none  acquainted  with  his  purpose,  tiU  the  very  in- 
stant ui  his  departure.   Then  signifieid  he  the  matter  to  his 
wife  Laodice,  and  comforting  her  with  hope  as  well  as  he 
could,  appobted  four  of  his  especial  friends  to  bear  him 
ccHnpany.   They  were  all  disguised,  and  one  of  them  alone 
took  upon  him  to  have  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue, 
speaking  and  answering,  as  need  should  require,  for  all,  as 
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if  the  rest  had  heen  Barbariang.   Bolls  followed  them,  craf- 
tily devising  upon  his  business,  and  much  perplexed.  For, 
saith  Polybius,  *'  though  he  were  of  Crete,  and  prone  to 
"  surmise  any  tlnng  to  the  mischief  of  another/""  yet  could 
he  not  see  in  the  dark,  nor  know  which  of  them  was  AdueuBy 
or « whether  Achaeus  himself  were  there.  The  way  was 
very  uneasy,  and  in  some  places  dangmus,  especially  ta 
those  who  knew  it  not :  wherefore  they  were  fiiiii  to  stay  in 
divers  places,  and  help  ooe  another  up  or  down.  But  upon 
emy  occasion  they  were  all  of  them  very  officiotis  toward 
Aclueusy  lending  him  their  hands^  and  taldng  sueh  aire 
<^  him>  as  easily  gave  Bolis  to  underBtand  that  he  was  the 
man ;  and  so  by  their  unseasonsbie  duty  they  undid  their 
lord.   When  they  came  to  the  jjaoe  where  Cambylus  lay  ' 
in  waity  Bolis  whistled^  and  presently  clasped  Aehaeus  about 
the  middle,  holding  him  fast,  that  he  should  not  stir.  So 
they  were  all  taken  by  the  ambush,  and  carried  forthwith  to 
Antiochus,  who  sat  up  watching  in  his  pavilion,  expecting 
the  event.    The  sight  of  Achaeus,  brought  in  bound  unto 
him,  did  so  astonish  tlu^  ^^illg,  that  he  was  unable  to  sj>eak 
a  word,  and  anon  brake  out  into  wcL]iing.    Yet  was  he  he- 
fore  informed  of  the  plot,  wliich  niiglit  have  kept  him  from 
admiration ;  as  also  the  next  morning  betimes,  assembling 
hb  friends  together,  he  condemned  Achsus  to  a  cruel  death  ; 
which  argues  that  he  was  not  moved  with  pity  towards  this 
unhappy  man.   Wherefore  it  was  the  general  rsgard  of 
calamities  incident  unto  great  fortunes,  that  wrung  from 
him  these  tears;  as  also  the  rarity  of  the  accident»  that 
made  both  him  and  his  firiends  to  wonder ;  though  it  be  s(s 
that  such  a  course  as  this  of  his,  in  employing  two  mis- 
chievous knaves  against  one  traitor,  doth  not  rarely  suooeed 
well,  according  to  that  Spanish  proverb,  A  tm  irmfdor  dos 
aBeuo809.   The  death  dT  Achieus  brought  such  astonish- 
ment upon  those  which  held  the  castle,  that  after  a  while 
they  gave  up  the  place  and  tliemselves  unto  the  king, 
whereby  he  got  entire  possesuoii  of  all  to  him  belonging  m 
the  Ia  sser  Asia. 

Some  years  passed  after  this,  ere  Antiochus  was  ready  for 
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bis  expedition  against  the  Parthians  and  Hyrcanians.  The 
Parthians  were  a  little  nation  of  obscure  beginnings,  and 
commonly  subject  unto  those  that  ruled  in  Media.  In  the 
great  shuffling  for  provinces  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
the  government  over  them  was  committed  by  Antipater  to  one 
Philip,  a  man  of  small  regard  ;  shortly  they  fell  to  Eumenes^ 
then  to  AndgoQua,  and  from  bim^  together  with  the  Medes» 
to  SdeucuSy  under  whose  posterity  they  continued  until  the 
napk  of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  being  ruled  by  lieutenants  of 
the  Syrian  kings*  TheluatfuliiMKilancy  of  oneof  theselieii- 
teium£8»  together  mth  the  misfortune  <^  Callinicus^  that  tpjas 
¥«iu|itished»  $nd  tboug^it  to  he  sbdn  hj  the  G#ul8»  stir 
up  ArseeeSy  a  nohleinaii  of  the  country^  to  seek  revenge  of 
iijuiies  doue^  and  animate  him  to  reheL  So  he  slew  the 
Jdng^'a  lieutenant^  mede  himself  king  of  the  PartbianB»  and 
lord  of  Hyrcania ;  fought  prosperounily  with  those  that  dis^ 
turbed  him  in  his  beginnings,  and  took  Seleucus  Callinictis 
prisoner  in  battle,  whom  he  royally  entertained  and  dis- 
missed. Hereby  he  won  reputation  as  a  lawful  king,  and 
by  good  government  of  bis  country  procured  unto  hiinsLlf 
such  love  of  his  subjects,  that  his  name  was  continued  uiUo 
bis  successors,  like  as  that  of  the  Ptolomies  in  Egypt,  and 
that  of  the  Caesars  afterwards  in  Rome.  Much  about  tlie 
same  time,  the  JBactrians  rdi^elled;  though  these  at  length. 
Mid  all  belonging  unto  the  Seleucidae  beyond  Euphmtesy 
increased  the  Parthians  dominion*  Now  Antiochus  went 
against  them  with  so  strong  an  amjf  that  they  durst  ngi 
meet  him  in  plain  field,  but  kept  themselves  in  woods^  or 
planes  of  strength,  and  deftudcd  the  strsits  and  passsgea  of 
mmmtmns.  The  resistances  they  made  availed  them  not: 
for  Antioehus  had  with  him  so  great  a  multitudei  and  so 
well  sorted,  as  he  needed  not  to  turn  out  of  the  way  fiam 
those  that  lay  fortified  against  him  in  woods  and  straits 
between  their  mountains,  it  being  easy  to  spare  out  of  so 
great  a  number,  as  many  as,  fetching  a  compass  about,  might 
either  get  above  the  enemies'  heads,  or  come  behind,  and 
charge  them  on  the  back.  Thus  did  he  often  employ 
against  them  his  light  armature,  where witU,  be  caused  them 
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to  dislodge,  and  give  way  unto  his  phalanx,  upon  which 
they  durst  not  adventure  themselves  in  open  ground.  Ar- 
saces,  the  second  of  the  name,  (for  his  father  was  dead  be- 
fore this,)  was  then  king  of  Fartiua,  who  though  he  was 
confident  in  the  fidelity  of  his  own  subjects,  yet  feared  to 
encounter  with  so  mighty  an  invader*  His  hope  was,  that 
the  bad  ways  and  deserts  would  bave  caused  Antiochus^ 
when  he  was  at  Ecbatane  in  Media,  to  ^ve  oyer  the  journey 
without  proceeding  much  further.  Tliis  not  so  falling  out» 
he  caused  the  wells  and  springs  in  the  wilderness,  through 
wbidi  his  enemy  must  pass,  to  be  dammed  up  and  e|xnled. 
By  which  meanef,  and  the  resistance  before  spoken  of,  when 
he  could  not  prevm],  he  withdrew  himself  but  of  the  way> 
suffiiring  the  enemy  to  take  his  pleasure  for  a  time  in  wast- 
ing the  country,  wherdn,  irithout  some  victoij  obtained, 
he  could  make  no  long  abode.  Antiodius  hereby  found, 
that  Arsaces  was  nothing  strongly  provided  for  the  war: 
wherefore  he  marched  through  the  heart  of  I'artliia,  and 
then  forward  into  Hyrcania,  where  he  won  Tambrace,  the 
chief  city  of  that  province.  This  indignity,  ami  many  other 
losses,  caused  Arsaces  at  length,  when  he  had  gathered  an 
army  that  seemed  strong  coough,  to  adventure  a  battle. 
The  issue  thereof  was  such  as  gave  to  neither  of  the  kings 
hope  of  accomplishing  his  desires  without  exceeding  diffi- 
culty. Wherefore  Arsaces  craved  peace,  and  at  length 
obtained  it,  Antiochus  thinking  it  not  amiss  to  make  him  a 
friend  whom  he  oould  not  make  a  subject 

The  next  expedition  of  Antiochus  was  agmnst  Euthy- 
demusy  king  of  the  Bactrians^  one  that  indeed  had  not  rebelled 
agmnst  him  or  his  ancestors,  but,  having  gotten  the  king- 
dom from  those  that  had  rebelled,  kept  it  to  himself.  With 
Euthydemus  he  fought  a  battle  by  the  river  Anus,  where 
he  had  the  victory.  But  the  victory  was  not  so  greatly  to 
his  honour,  as  was  the  testimony  which  he  gave  of  his  own 
private  valour  in  obtaining  it.  He  was  thought  that  day  to 
have  demeaned  him  more  courageoudy  than  did  any  one 
man  in  all  his  army  :  his  horse  was  slain  under  him,  and  he 
himself  received  a  wound  in  his  mouth,  whereby  he  lost 
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some  of  his  teeth.  As  for  Euthydemus,  he  withdrew  him- 
srlf  back  into  the  further  parts  of  his  kingdom,  and  after- 
wards protracted  the  war,  seeking  how  to  end  it  by  compo- 
siUon.  So  ambassadors  passed  between  the  kings;  Ai\J^ 
ochus  complaining,  that  a  country  of  his  was  unjustly 
usurped  from  him ;  Euthydemus  answering,  that  he  had 
won  it  from  the  children  of  the  usurpers ;  and  further,  that 
die  BactrianSy  a  wild  nation,  could  hardly  be  retained  in 
Older,  save  by  a  king  of  their  own,  for  that  they  bordered 
upon  the  Scythians,  with  whom  if  they  should  join,  it 
would  be  greatly  to  the  danger  of  all  the  provinces  that  lay 
bdiind  them.  These  allegaticniB,  together  with  his  own 
weariness,  padfied  Antiochus,  and  made  him  willing  to 
grant  peace  upon  reasonable  conditiims.  Demetrius,  the 
son  of  Euthydemus,  bdng  a  goodly  gendeman,  and  em- 
ployed by  his  father  as  ambassador  in  this  treaty  of  peace, 
was  not  a  Utile  available  unto  a  good  conduslon.  For  An- 
tiochus  liked  him  so  well,  that  he  promised  to  give  him  in 
■marriage  one  of  hb  own  daughters,  and  therewithal  per- 
mitted Euthydemus  to  retain  the  kingdom,  causing  him  ne- 
vertheless to  deliver  up  all  his  elephants;  as  also  to  bind 
himself  by  oath  to  sueh  covenants  as  he  thought  requisite. 

So  Antiochus,  leaving  the  Bactrian  in  quiet,  made  a  jour- 
ney over  Caucasus,  and  came  to  the  borders  of  India,  where 
he  renewed  witli  Sophaguseuus,  kin^  oi'  ihe  Indians,  the 
society  that  had  been  between  their  ancestors.  The  Indians 
had  remained  subject  unto  the  Macedonians,  for  a  little 
while,  after  Alexander's  death.  Eumenes,  in  his  war  against 
Andgonus,  raised  part  of  his  forces  out  of  their  country. 
Bat  when  Antigonu8,afltw  his  victory,  turned  westward,  and 
was  overbusied  in  a  great  civil  war,  then  did  one  Sandro- 
oottus,  an  Indian,  stir  up  his  countrymen  to  rebellion, 
making  himsdf  their  captain,  and  taking  upon  him  as 
protector  of  their  liberty.  This  office  and  title  he  soon 
dianged,  though  not  without  some  contention,  into  the  name 
and  majesty  of  a  king.  Finally  he  got  unto  himself,  (hav- 
ing an  army  of  six  hundred  thousand  men,)  if  not  all  India, 
yet  aa  mudh  of  it  as  had  been  Alexander^   In  diis  estate 
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he  had  well  confirmed  himself,  ere  Seleucus  Nicator  could 
find  leisure  to  call  him  to  account.  Neither  did  he  faint, 
or  humble  himself,  at  the  coming  of  Seleucus,  but  met  him 
in  fields  as  ready  to  defend  his  owo^  bo  strongly  and  well 
appointed*  that  the  Macedonian  was  contented  to  make 
'  both  peace  and  affinity  with  him,  taking  only  a  reward  of 
fifty  elephants.  This  league^  made  by  the  founders  of  the 
Indian  and  Syrian  kingdomay  was  continued  by  some  offices 
of  love  between  tb^  childien*  and  now  renewed  by  Anti- 
ochusy  wfaoee  nnmba  of  elqihants  were  increased  thereupon 
by  the  Indian  king  to  an  hundred  and  fiflly ;  as  also  he  was 
promised  to  hare  some  treasure  sent  afteat  him,  which  he  left 
one  to  reoeiye.  Thus  parted  these  two  great  kings.  Ndther 
had  the  Indians  firom  this  time  fbrwards*  in  many  genenu 
tions,  any  business  worthy  of  remembrance  with  the  western 
countries.  The  posterity  of  Sandiocoitua  is  thought  to  have 
retained  that  kingdom  unto  the  days  of  Augustus  Csesar,  to 
whom  Porus,  then  reigning  in  India,  sent  ambassadors  with 
presents,  and  an  epistle  written  in  Greek;  wherein,  among 
other  things,  he  said,  that  he  had  romraand  over  six  hundred 
kings.  There  is  also  found,  scattered  in  sundry  authors,  the 
mention  of  some  which  held  that  kingdom  in  divers  ages, 
even  unto  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  being  all  per* 
adventure  of  the  same  race.  But  Antiochus,  who  in  this 
treaty  with  Sophagasenus  carried  himself  as  the  worthier 
person,  receiving  presents,  and  after  marched  home  through 
Drangiana  and  Carmama  with  such  reputation,  that  all  the 
potentates,  not  only  in  the  higher  Asia,  but  on  the  hither 
side  of  Taurus,  humbled  themselves  unto  him,  and  called 
him  the  Great,  saw  an  end  of  his.  own  greatness  within  few 
years  ensuing,  by  presuming  to  stand  upcn  points  with  tiie 
Romans,  whose  greatness  was  the  same  in  deed,  tiiat  his 
was  only  in  seeming. 
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Tite  lewd  reign  of  Ptolomy  PhiloptOor  m  Bgfp*  i  ^  ingiedi 
M  cf  hu  fanour'Ues  when  he  wot  dead.  AnHoehus  pnpam  io 
wtr  on  the  ffcung  child  PtoUmg  Epiphanes,  ihe  9on  qfPhStopa* 
tor,  Hu  irresolution  in  preparing  for  divers  wars  at  cnce,  fiiw 
voyage  toward  the  Hellespont*  He  seeks  to  hold  omt^  mth  the 
Romans,  toho  make  friendly  show  to  him ;  intentlUng  neoertheless- 
to  have  war  with  him.   His  doings  about  the  Hellespont,  wlueh 

.  the  Romans  made  the  first  ground  of  Ifteir  quarrd  to  him, 

THIS  expedition  being  finished,  Antiochiu  had  leisure  to 
repose  himself  a  while,  and  study  which  way  to  contert  the 
terror  of  Ins  puissance  for  the  enlargement  of  Ins  empire. 
Within  two  or  three  years  Ptolomy  Philopator  died,  leaving 
his  son  Ptolomy  J^piphanes,  a  young  boy,  Iiis  successor  in 
the  kingdom ;  unlikely  by  him  to  be  well  defended  against 
a  nei<rhbour  so  mighty  and  ambitious.  T)iis  Ptolomy,  sur- 
named  Philopator,  that  is  to  gfiv,  a  lover  of  his  fatherj""  is 
thought  to  have  had  that  surname  given  him  in  mere  deri- 
noil»  as  having  made  away  both  his  father  and  mother 
ffis  young  yeeifiy  being  newly  past  his  childhood  when  he 
began  to  reign,  may  seem  to  discharge  him  of  so  horrible  a 
crime  as  his  father''s  death ;  yet  the  beastliness  of  all  his  fol- 
lowing life  makes  him  not  unlike  to  havo  done  my  mischief 
whereof  he  oould  be  accused.  Having  won  the  battle  at 
Baphia,  he  gave  himself  o?er  to  sensuality^  and  was  wholly 
governed  by  a  strumpet  called  Agathodea.  At  her  instiga- 
tion he  murdered  his  own  wife  and  aster,  which  had  adven* 
tured  herself  with  him  in  that  only  dangerous  action  by 
him  undertaken  and  performed  with  honour.  The  lieute- 
nantsbips  of  his  provinces,  with  all  commands  in  4u8  anny 
and  oflSces  whatsoever,  were  wholly  referred  unto  the  dispo- 
fidtion  of  this  Agathoclea,  and  her  brother  Agathocles,  and  of 
(Enanthe,  a  liltliy  bawd,  that  was  motlier  unto  them  both. 
So  these  three  governed  the  realm  at  their  pleasure,  to  the 
great  grief  of  all  the  country,  till  Plnlopator  dietl  ;  who 
having  reigned  seventeen  years,  left  none  other  son  than 
Ptolomy  Epiphanes^  a  child  of  five  years  old^  batten  on 

•  Jiutio.  1. 30. 
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Armnoe  that  was  his  sister  and  wife.  After  the  king's 
deaths  Agathoclcs  began  to  take  upon  him^  as  protector 
of  young  Epiphanes,  and  governor-  of  the  land.  He 
sembled  the  Macedons,  (which  were  the  king^s  ordinaij 
forces  in  pay,  not  all  born  in  Macedonia,  but  the  race  of  those 
that  abode  in  Egypt  with  Ptdomy  the  First,  and  would  not 
be  aocxiunted  Egyptians^  as  neither  would  the  kings  them- 
selvesy)  and  brining  forth'  unto  them  bis  sbter  Agathoclea, 
with  the  young  king  in  her  arms,  began  a  solemn:  oration. 
He  told  them^  that  the  deceased  father  of  this  their  king  had. 
committed  the  diild  into  the  aims  of  his  sister,  but  unto  the 
faith  of  them  on  whose  valiant  right  hands  the  whole  state 
of  the  kingdom  did  now  rely.  He  besought  them  therefore 
that  they  uoukl  be  fMulitul,  and,  as  great  need  was,  defend 
tlieir  king  against  the  ti  eason  of  one  Tk  |>olen]us,  an  ambi- 
tious man,  who  traiturttuslv  went  about  to  set  the  diadem 
upon  his  own  liead,  being  a  mere  stranger  to  the  royal 
blood.  Hcrewithal  he  produced  before  them  a  witness, 
that  should  justify  liis  accusation  against  Tlepolemus.  Now 
thou^  it  were  so,  that  he  delivered  all  this  with  a  feigned 
passion  of  sorrow  and  counterfeiting  of  tears,  yet  the  Mace- 
dons that  heard  him  regarded  not  any  word  tJiat  he  spake ; 
but  stood  laughing,  and  talking  one  to  another,  what  a 
shameleasidissemhler  he  was,  to  take  somtich  upon  him,  as  if 
he  knew  not  how  greatly  he  was  hated*  And  so  brake  up 
the  aseemUy ;  he  that  had  called  it  being  scarce  aware  how. 
Agathodes,  therefore,  whom  the  old  king's  &70ur  had 
made  mighty,  but  neither  wise  nor  well  qualified,  thought  to 
go  to  work,  as  had  formerly  been  bis  manner,  by  using  his 
authority  to  the  suppression  of  those  that  he  distrusted.  He 
haled  out  of  a  temple  the  mother-in-law  of  Tlepolemus,  and 
cast  her  into  prison.  Tlils  i'dlvd  Alexandria  with  rumours, 
and  made  the  people  (though  accustomed  lu  suffer  greater 
things,  whilst  they  were  committed  in  the  old  king''s  name) 
to  meet  in  knots  together,  and  utter  one  to  another  their 
minds ;  wlierein  they  had  conceived  extreme  hate  against 
these  three  pernicious  misgovernors  of  the  old  king.  Be- 
sides th^r  coBsideration  of  the  present  injury  done  to  Tle- 
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polemus,  they  were  somewhat  also  moved  with  fear  of  harm; 
which,  in  way  of  requital,  Th'})oU'nuib.  was  iilcely  to  do  unto 
the  city.  For  he  was,  though  a  man  most  unapt  for  govern- 
ment, as  afterwaids  he  proved,  yet  no  bad  soldier,  and  well, 
beloved  of  the  army.  It  was  also  then  iq  his  power  to  stop 
the  pravkioa  of  victuals  which  was  to  come  into  Alexandria. 
Afl  these  motives  wrought  with  the  people,  so  by  the  re- 
medy which  Agathocles  used,  were  the  Maoedons  more 
hastily  and  more  ^olently  stirred  unto  uproar.  He  se- 
cretly apprehended  one  of  their  number,  whom  he  suspected 
of  conspiracy  agiunst  him ;  and  delivefed  him  unto  a  fol- 
lower of  lus  own,  to  be  eianuned  by  torture.  Thb  poor 
soldier  was  carried  into  an  inner  room  of  the  palace^  and 
there  stripped  out  of  all  his  appard^  to  be  tormented*  But 
whilst  the  whips  were  brought  forth,  and  all  things  even  in 
a  readiness  fur  that  purpose,  there  was  brougiit  unto  the 
minister  of  Agathocles  a  sad  report  of  TlepolDMus's  being 
at  hand.  Hereupon  the  examiner,  and  his  torturers,  one 
after  another,  went  out  of  the  room ;  leaving  Moeragenes 
the  soldier  alone  by  himself,  and  the  tloors  open.  He  per- 
ceiving this,  naked  as  he  was,  conveyed  himself  out  of  the 
palace,  and  got  unto  the  Macedonians ;  of  whom  he  found 
aome  in  a  temple  thereby  at  dinner.  The  Macedonians 
were  as  fierce  in  maintenanoe  of  their  privileges  as  are  the 
Turk^s  janizaries.  B^ng  assured  therefore  that  one  of  their 
feUowB  had  thus  been  Ufied^  they  fell  to  arms  in  a  great 
rage^  and  bc^an  to  fbree  Ihe  palace ;  dying  out^  that  th^ 
would  see  the  king,  and  not  leave  him  in  powegaion  of  such 
a  dflOBgeioua  man.  The  whob  multitude  in  the  city,  idth 
loud  damoun^  made  no  less  ado  than  the  acMaenf  though 
to  lefls  effect.  So  the  old  bawd  CEnantbe  fled  into  a  temple : 
her  flqn  and  daughter  stayed  in  the  court,  until  the  king  was 
taken  from  them,  and  they,  by  his  permission,  which  he 
easily  ga\e,  and  by  appointment  of  those  that  now  had 
him  hi  their  hands,  deUvered  up  to  the  fury  of  the  people. 
Agathocles  himself  was  stabbed  to  death,  by  some  which 
therein  did  the  office  of  friends,  though  In  manner  of  ene- 
mies.  His  sister  was  dragged  na^  up  and  down  the 
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Btreets,  as  was  abo  hk  mother,  with  all  to  them  belonging : 
the  enraged  multitude  «)mmitted  upon  them  barbarous 
execudon  of  Justice,  biuiig  them,  pulling  out  their  eyes^and 
tearing  them  in  pieces. 

These  troubles  in  Egypt  served  well  to  stir  up  kiriu;  An- 
tiochub,  wlio  had  very  good  leisure,  though  he  wanted  all 
pretence,  to  make  war  upon  young  Ptolemy.  Phihp  of  Ma- 
cedon  had  the  same  desire  to  get  wliat  part  he  could  of  the 
child's  estate.    But  it  happened  well,  that  Ptolomy  Philo- 
pator,  in  the  Punic  war,  which  was  now  newly  aided,  had 
done  many  good  offices  unto  the  Romans.   Unto  thfmi 
therelbre  the  Egyptians  addressed  themselves,  and  craved 
lielp  against  these  two  kings ;  who  though  they  seciedy 
maiigiied  one  the  otber^  yet  had  entered  into  covenant  to  dL 
vide  between  them  all  that  bdonged  unto  tins  orphan^ 
whose  fiither  had  been  confederate  with  them  both.  So 
^M.  Lepidus  was  sent  fiom  Rome,  to  protect  finom  all 
violeiice  the  king  of  Egypt,  especially  against  Antiochus* 
As  for  the  Macedimian,  he  was  very  soon  found  busied  with 
war  at  his  own  dooi^ :  also  Scopas  the  ^tohan,  being  a 
pensioner  to  the  Egyptian,  was  sent  into  Greece,  to  raise  an 
army  of  mercenaries.    What  r.ejtidus  did  in  Egypt,  I  do 
not  find  ;  and  thci  i  fore  think  it  liut  improbable,  that  lie  ^vas 
sent  thither  only  one  of  the  three  «imbassadors     in  the  be- 
gintiincr  of  the  war  with  Philip,  as  hath  been  shewed  before. 
As  for  Scopas,  he  shortly  after  went  up  into  Syria  witli  his 
army;  where  winning  many  places,  among  the  rest  of  his 
acts  he  subdued  the  Jews,  who  seem  to  have  yielded  them- 
selves a  little  before  unto  Antiochus,  at  such  dme  as  they 
saw  him  prepare  for  his  war,  and  despeiied  of  receiving 
help  licom  Egypt^,  But  it  was  not  long  ere  all  these  vie* 
tones  of  Scopes  came  to  nothing;  for  the  very  next  year 
foUdwiiig,  wldch  was  (aecofdmg  to  Euseibius)  the  same  year 
that  Fhilip  was  beaten  at  Cynosoephahe,  AntlochuB  van* 
qinahed  Scopas  in  battle,  and  recovered  all  that  had  been 
lost.  Among  the  rest,  the  Jews  with  great  irillingness  re> 

Justin.  1. 30.      K  LiTy,  1. 3 1*      ^  Vid.  Joscplu  Ant  Jnd*  1.  la.  c.  3. 
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turned  under  his  obedience,  and  were  therefore  by  him  very 
gently  entreated. 

The  land  of  £g^pt  this  great  king  did  forbear  to  invade  j 
and  gave  it  out,  that  he  meant  to  }>cstow  a  daughter  of  hif 
own  in  marriage  u]X)n  Piolomy  ;  either  hoping,  as  may 
seem,  that  the  country  would  wiiimgly  submit  itself  unto 
him,  if  this  young  child  should  happen  to  miscarry,  or 
else  that  greater  purchase  might  be  made  in  the  western 
parts  of  Asia,  whilst  PhiHp  was  held  overlaboured  by  the 
Romans.  It  ttppean  that  he  was  very  much  distracted; 
hunting  (as  we  say)  two  hares  at  once  with  one  hound. 
The  quands  between  Attains^  jPhilipy  and  the  Greeks,  pro- 
mised to  afod  him  great  advantage,  if  he  should  lunng  hb 
nmy  to  the  Hdl^pont  On  the  other  8ide»  the  state  of 
Egypt  being  such  as  hath  been  dedaied,  seemed  easy  to  be 
swaliowed  up  at  once.  One  while  therefofe  he  took  what  he 
could  get  in  Syria ;  where  all  were  wilting  (and  Ifae  Jews 
among  the  rest,  though  hitherto  they  had  kept  fiuth  widi 
the  Egyptian)  to  yield  him  obedience  :  another  while, 
letting  Egypt  alone,  he  was  about  to  make  invasion  upon 
Attalus^s  knigdom;  yet  suffered  himself  easily  to  be  per- 
suaded by  ihe  Roman  ambassadors,  and  delisted  from  that 
enterprise.  Having  thus  far  gratified  the  Romans,  he  sends 
ambassadors  to  the  senate,  to  conclude  a  perfect  ainity  be- 
tween hnn  and  them.  It  is  not  lightly  to  be  overpassed, 
that  these  his  ambassadors  were  lovingly  entertained  at 
Rome,  and  disnussed  with  a  decree  and  answer,  of  the 
senate  altogether  to  the  honour  of  king  AnUochus.  .  But 
this  answer  of  the  Romans  was  not  sincere ;  being  ratlier 
framed  according  to  regard  of  the  king's  good  likings  then 
of  their  own  intent.  They  had  not  as  yet  made  an  end 
with  Philip,  neither  would  they  gladly  be  troubled  with  two 
great  wars  at  onoe.  Wheiefore,  not  standing  much  upon 
the  nice  examination  of  what  belonged  unto  thdr  honour^ 
they  vrm  content  to  give  good  words  for  the  piesent  In 
the  mean  time  Antiochus  %fats  with  Scopes  in  Syria,  and 
shortly  prepares  to  win  some  towns  elsewhere,  belonging 
unto  Ptolomy  J  yet  withal  he  sends  an  aimy  webtward,  in- 
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tending  to  make  what  profit  he  can  of  the  distractions  in 
Greece.  Likewise  it  is  considerable,  as  an  argument  of 
his  much  irresolution,  how,  notwitli standing  his  attempts 
upon  both  of  their  kingdoms,  he  ofiej-ed  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters to  Plolomy,  and  another  to  Eumenes  the  son  of  Atta. 
lus,  newly  king  of  Pergamus ;  seeking  each  of  their  friend- 
ships, at  one  and  the  same  time,  when  he  sought  to  make 
each  of  them  a  qpoil.  Thus  was  he  acting  and  dehberatiiig 
at  oiioe»  being  carried  with  an  inexplicable  desire  of  repug- 
nancies ;  which  is  a  disease  of  great  and  overswelling  for- 
tunes.  Howsoever  it  wasy  he  sent  an  annj  to  Sardes  by 
land,  under  two  of  his  own  sons ;  willing  dbem  there  to  stay 
far  him,  whilst  he  himself  with  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  gal- 
leys, and  two  hundred  other  vessels,  intended  to  pass  along 
hy  the  coasts  of  Cilida  and  Caxia,  taking  in  such  places  as 
held  for  the  Egyptian,  It  was  a  notable  act  of  the  Rho- 
dians,  that,  whilst  the  War  of  Plulip  lay  yet  upon  their 
hands,  they  adventured  upon  this  gieat  Antiochus.  They 
sent  unto  him  a  proud  embassage ;  whereby  they  gave  him 
to  understand,  that  if  he  passed  forward  beyond  a  certain 
promontory  in  Cilicia,  they  would  meet  him,  and  fii^ht  with 
him  ;  not  for  any  quarrel  of  theirs  unto  him,  but  because  he 
should  not  join  with  Philip  their  enemy,  and  hc]p  him 
against  the  Romans.  It  was  insolently  done  of  ilwm,  nei- 
ther seemed  it  otherwise,  to  prescribe  such  limits  unto  the 
king ;  yet  he  tempered  himself,  and^  without  any  show  of 
indignation,  gave  a  gentle  answer ;  partly  himself  to  their 
ambassadors,  partly  unto  their  whole  city,  by  ambassadom 
whidi  he  thither  sent.  He  shewed  his  desire  to  renew  the 
amaent  confederades  between  his  ancestors  and  them ;  and 
willed  them  not  to  be  afraid,  lest  his  coming  should  tend 
unto  any  hurt,  either  of  them  or  of  thdr  confederates.  As 
touching  the  Romans,  whom  they  thought  that  he  wooU 
molest,  they  were,  he  said,  his  vety  good  friends;  whereof, 
he  thought,  there  needed  no  better  proof,  than  the  enteiw 
tainment  and  answer  by  them  newly  given  to  his  ambassft. 
dors. 

'  The  Rhodians  appear  to  have  been  a  cunning  people. 
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and  audi  aa  ooiild  foeaee  what  weatlier  vas  like  to  liappen. 
This  answer  of  the  Idng,  and  the  relation  of  what  had 

passed  between  his  ambassadors  and  the  senate,  moved  them 
not  a  whit,  when  they  were  informed,  shortly  after,  that  the 
Macedonian  war  was  ended  at  the  battle  of  Cynosc  c  jjhahe. 
They  knew  that  Aiitiochus's  turn  would  be  next,  and  pre- 
pared to  be  forward  on  the  stronger  hide.  Wherefore  they 
would  not  be  contented  to  sit  still,  unlpss  the  towns  on  the 
south  coast  of  Asia,  belonging  to  Ptolomy  their  friend  and 
confederate,  were  suffered  to  be  at  quiet.  Herein  also  they 
did  weily  for  that  they  had  ever  been  greatly  beholding  to 
all  the  race  of  the  Ptolemies.  They  therefore,  in  this  time 
of  necessity,  gave  wli-it  aid  they  could  unto  all  the  subjects 
of  the  Egyptian  in  those  parts.  In  like  manner  did  king 
Eumenes,  the  son  of  Attains^  prognosticate  as  ooncenung 
the  war  iJiat  fiiUowed  between  Antioehus  and  the  Romans. 
For  when  kmg  Antioehus  made  a  friendly  offer  to  bestow 
one  of  his  dao^ters  upon  him  in  marriage,  he  excused 
bimseSfy  and  would  not  have  her.  Attalus  and  Fhiietaerus, 
bb  brethren,  wondered  at  this :  but  he  told  them,  that  the 
Romans  would  surdy  make  war  upon  Antioehus,  and  thernn 
finally  preTtul.  Wherefore  he  said,  that  by  abstaining 
from  this  affinity,  it  should  be  in  his  power  to  join  with  tlie 
Romans,  and  strengthen  himself  greatly  with  their  friend- 
ship. Contrariwise,  if  he  leaned  to  Antiochns,  as  he  must 
be  partaker  in  his  overthrow,  so  was  he  sure  to  be  op- 
pressed by  him,  as  bv  an  overmighty  n^hbour,  if  he  hap- 
pened to  win  the  victory. 

Antioehus  himself  wintered  about  Ephesus,  where  he 
took  such  order  as  be  thought  convenient  for  the  reducing 
of  Smyrna  and  Lampsacus  to  obedience,  that  had  ustu*ped 
their  liberty,  and  obstinately  strove  to  maintiun  it,  in  hope 
that  the  Romans  would  protect  them.  In  the  b^inning  ot 
the  spring  he  sailed  unto  the  Hellespont ;  where  having  won 
9ome  towns  that  Philip  had  gotten  not  long  before  this,  he 
passed  over  into  £arcqf»e  side,  and  in  diort  space  mastered 
'  the  Chersonesua.  Thencewent  hetoLysimadiia^which  the 
Xhracians  had  gotten  and  destroyed,  iidien  Philip  withdrew 
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liis  garrison  thence,  to  employ  it  in  the  Roman  war.  Tlic 
^tolians  objected  as  a  crime  unto  Philip,  in  the  conference 
beibre  T.  Quintius,  that  he  had  oppressed  Ljsinutcliia,  l)y 
thrusting  thereinto  a  garrison.  Hereunto  Philip  inaclc  an- 
swer, that  his  garrison  did  not  oppress  the  town,  but  save 
it  from  the  Barbarians,  who  took  and  sacked  it  as  soon  as 
the  MacedoniaDs  were  gone.  That  tliis  answer  was  good 
and  substantial}  though  it  were  qot  accepted  as  suchf 
might  appear  by  the  miserBble  case  in  which  Antaodiiis 
found  Ljfflmachia  at  his  coming  thither :  for  the  town  was 
utteily  razed  by  the  Barbarians,  and  the  people  carried 
away  into  ailaveiy.  Wherefore  the  king  took  order  to  have 
it  reedified)  as  aiao  to  redeem  those  that  were  in  bandage» 
and  to  xecoUect  as  many  of  the  citizens  as  were  dispersed  ui 
•  the  country  thereabout  Likewise  he  was  careful  to  aUurs 
thither,  by  hopeful  promises,  new  inhabitants*  and  to  ve- 
plenish  the  dty  with  the  wonted  fi«quen^.  Now  to  Ibe 
end  that  men  should  not  be  terrified  from  coming  thitlier 
to  dwell,  by  any  fear  of  the  neighbour  Thracians,  he  took 
a  journey  in  hand  against  those  barbarous  people  with  the 
one  half  of  his  army,  leaving  the  other  half  to  repair  the 
city.  These  pams  he  took,  partly  in  regard  of  the  convenient 
situation  and  former  glory  of  Lysimachia ;  partly  for  that 
he  ilutught  it  highly  redounding  unto  his  own  honour  to 
recover  and  establish  the  dominion  in  those  parts  which  his 
forefather  Seleucus  Nicator  had  won  from  Lysimachus,  and 
thereby  made  his  kingdom  of  greater  extent  than  it  occu- 
pied  in  any  following  time.  But  for  this  ambition  he  shall 
dearly  pay;  and,  as  after  that  victoiy  a^inst  Lysimachus* 
the  death  of  king  Seleucus  followed  shortly,  so  shall  a 
deadly  wound  of  the  kingdom  founded  by  Seleucns  ensue 
very  speedily  after  the  reoonquest  of  the  same  country* 
wUdk  was  the  last  of  Seleucus^s  purdiases. 
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SECT.  IV. 

The  Romans  hold  friendly  correspondeiue  with  Antiochns  during 
their  war  with  Philip,  afier  tckich  they  quarrel  with  inm.  The 
doings  of  Hannibal  at  Carthage,  whence  he  is  chased  by  his  ene- 
mies and  by  the  Romans:  his  flight  unto  tin'  king  Antiochus. 
The  jEtoUems  murmur  against  the  Romnns  in  (hn  ce.  The  war 
of  the  Romans  and  Acha'uns  with  Nabts  the  tyrant  of  iMceda'- 
mon.  The  departure  of  the  Romans  out  of  Greece.  T,  Quintuu's 
triumph.    Peace  denied  to  Aniiochus  by  the  Romans. 

FOR  the  RomaiUy  though  they  were  unable  to  amother 
^tuai  desire  of  war  with  Antiochus,  whereof  notice  was  aU 
xeady  taken  both  by  their  friends  and  by  their  enemies  ;  yet 
was  it  mudi  against  their  will  to  keep  the  rumour  on  foot, 
whidi  they  meant  shortly  to  make  good,  of  this  intended 
war,  ao  long  as  they  wanted  matter  of  quarrel,  whereof 
they  were  famished  by  this  entetpcise  of  the  kings  about 
Lysimaehia.  It  was  not  long  mice  king  Attalus,  a  fiiend 
and  hdper  of  the  B4imans  in  their  war  with  Philip,  could 
obtain  of  them  none  other  help  against  Ant]ochus»  than  am- 
bassadors to  wpeak  for  him;  because  the  one  of  these  kings 
was  hdd  no  less  a  fHend  than  the  other.  Neither  did 
there  afterwards  pass  between  them  any  other  offices  than 
very  friendly.  Antiochus,  at  the  request  of  their  ambassa- 
dois,  withdrew  his  invasion  from  the  kingdom  of  Perga- 
rous ;  also  very  sliui  tiy  alter  he  sent  ambassadors  to  them, 
to  make  a  perfect  league  of  amity  between  them.  This  was 
whilst  as  yet  they  were  busied  with  Philip ;  and  therefore 
had  reason  to  answer  his  good- will  with  good  acceptation, 
as  they  did  in  outward  show.  But  when  the  Macedonian 
war  was  at  an  end,  and  all,  or  nio<;t  of  all,  the  states  in 
Gveeoe  were  become  little  better  than  clients  unto  the  Ro- 
mansy  then  was  all  this  good  corfeqDondencc  changed  into 
terms  of  wovse»  but  more  plain  meamng;  for  T.  Quintius, 
with  his  ten  counsellors  sent  ftom  Rome»  requited  (as  hath 
been  l  shewed  before)  with  a  oommination  of  war  this 
'  Idng^s  gratuktion  of  their  victofy»  as  also  bis  long  professed 
anuty^  and  desire  to  continue  in  the  same. 

*Ch.4«§*«lt.  . 
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These  ten  counsellors  were  able  to  inform  T.  Quintins, 
and  acquaint  him  with  the  purpose  of  the  sciiaLu;  whereof 
yet  it  beems  that  he  was  noL  ignorant  before;  since,  in  re- 
gard of  Antiochus,  he  was  tlie  more  inchnable  unto  peace 
with  Philip.  It  was  therefore  aj^rccd,  when  they  divided 
tlieoi&elves  to  make  progress  throu(j;li  divers  quarters  of 
Greece  for  the  execution  of  their  decree,  that  two  of 
them  should  visit  king  Antiochus ;  and  the  rest,  where  oc- 
casion served,  use  diligence  to  make  a  party  strong  against 
'^jcD,  N^her  was  the  senate  at  Home  unmindful  of  the  busi- 
iifiSB ;  wherein  lest  T.  Quintius,  with  his  ten  assistants,  should 
happen  toforget  any  thing  to  th^  parts  belonging,  L.  Cor-< 
nefius  was  sent  from  Aome  of  purpose  to  deal  with  the. 
king  about  those  contr^Tersies  that  were  between  him  and 
f^oUmj*  What  otlier  private  instructions  Cornelius  had, 
IV  may  eonjeeture  by  the  managing  of  thb  his  embassage: 
4v^€oming  to  Selymbria»  and  there  understanding  that  P. 
VtlHus  and  L,Ta«ntiuSy  having  been  sent  by  Titu8»  were 
atXynmachia,  he  hastened  thither;  whither. also  came  P. 
Lentulus  (another  of  the  ten  oounsellors)  from  Ba^illse,  to 
be  present  at  the  conference.  Hegesianax  and  Lysias  were 
also  there;  the  same  who  ]i<id  lately  broup,ht  from  Titus 
those  peremptory  conditiung,  which  the  ambassatlors  pi  e.sont 
shall  expound  unto  their  master.  After  a  few  days  An- 
tiochus returned  from  his  Throcian  expedition.  The  meet- 
ing and  entertainment  between  him  and  these  Romans  was 
in  appearance  full  of  love.  But  when  they  came  to  treat  of 
the  business  in  hand,  this  good  mood  was  quite  altered. 
L.  Cornelius,  in  two  or  three  words,  briefly  delivered  his 
errand  from  Rome ;  which  was,  that  Antiochus  had  reason 
to  deliver  back  unto  PtoJomy  those  towns  of  his  whereof 
he  had  lately  gotten  possession.  Hereunto  he  udded,  and 
that  very  earnestly^  that  he  must  also  give  up  the  towns  of 
late  belonging  unto  Philip,  and  by  him  newly  occupied: 
Ibr  what  could  be  more  absurd}  than  sudi  folly  in  the  Ro- 
mans, as  to  let  Antiochus  enjoy  the  profit  of  that  war^ 
wherein  they  had  laboured  so  muchj  and  he  done  oolhiiigF 
Further^  he  warned  the  king,  that  he  should  not  teol^t 
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those  cides  that  were  free ;  and  finally  be  demanded  of  him, 
upon  what  reason  he  was  come  over  with  so  great  an  army 
into  Europe;  for  thai  otlicr  cause  of  his  journey  there  was 
none  probable,  than  a  purpose  to  make  war  upon  the  Ho- 
mans.  To  this  the  king  made  answer,  that  lie  wondered 
why  the  Romans  should  so  trouble  themselves  with  tliiiik- 
incr  upon  the  matters  of  Asia :  wherewith  he  prayed  them 
to  let  him  alone;  even  as  he,  without  such  curiosity,  suf- 
fered them  to  do  in  Italy  what  they  thought  good.  As  for 
his  ooming  ovar  into  Europe,  they  saw  well  enough  what 
business  had  drawn  him  thither ;  namely,  the  war  agmnst 
the  barbttNma  Thndans,  the  rebuildii^j^  of  Lynmadiia, 
and  the  recovery  of  towns  to  him  belonging  in  Thrace  and 
Chersonesus.  Now  concerning  his  6tle  unto  that  country, 
he  deriTed  it  from  Seleucos,  who  made  conquest  thereof/ 
by  hia  victoiy  against  Lydmachua.  Neither  was  it  io^  that 
any  of  the  places^  in  controversy  between  him  and  the  other 
kings,  had  been  sdll  of  old  bekHiging  to  the  BlaoedooianB 
or  EgyptianB;  but  had  been  seized  on  by  them,  or  by 
others  from  whom  they  received  them,  at  such  time  as  hb 
ancestors,  being  lords  of  those  countries,  were  hindered  by 
multiplicity  of  business  from  looking  unto  all  that  was  their 
own.  Finally  he  willed  them,  neither  to  stand  in  fear  of 
him,  as  if  he  intended  ought  against  them  from  Lvsiniachia; 
since  it  was  his  purpose  to  bestow  this  city  upon  one  of  his 
sons,  that  should  reign  therein  ;  nor  yet  to  be  grieved  with 
his  proceedings  in  Asia,  either  against  the  free  ciiics,  or 
against  the  king  of  Eerypt,  since  it  was  his  meaning  to  make 
the  free  cities  beholding  unto  himsell".  aru!  to  join  ere  long 
with  Ptolomy,  not  only  in  fiiendship,  but  in  a  bond  of  near 
affinity.  Cornelius  having  heard  this,  and  being  perhaps 
unable  to  refute  it,  would 'needs  hear  further  what  the  am< 
bassadors  of  Smynu  and  of  Lampsacus^  whom  he  had 
there  with  him,  could  say  for  themselves.  The  ambassa- 
dm  of  Lampsaeus  bmg  called  in,  began  a  tale,  wherein 
they  seemed  to  accuse  the  king  bdTore  the  Romans,  as  it 
were  before  competent  judges.  Anttochus  therefore  inter* 
rupted  them,  and  bade  them  hold  their  peace;  forasmuch 
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as  he  had  not  chosen  the  Romans,  but  would  rather  take 
the  dtizens  of  Bhodes  to  be  arbitrators  between  him  and 
them. 

Thus  the  treaty  held  some  few  days  without  any  likeK* 
hood  of  effect.  The  Romans,  having  not  laid  their  com- 
plaints in  such  sort  as  they  might  be  a  convenient  founda- 
tioQ  of  the  war  by  them  intended,  nor  jet  having  puipafle 
to  depart  wdl  satiBfied,  and  theroby  to  corroborate  the  pre^ 
sent  peace,  were  doubtiful  bow  to  order  the  mattery  in  such 
wise  as  ihey  vugfat  neither  too  rudely,  like  botsterous  Galley. 
Greeks,  pretend  only  the  goodness  of  their  swords,  nor  yet 
overmodestly,  to  retain  among  the  Greeks  an  ofnnion  of 
their  justice,  foibear  the  occasion  of  makli^  themsdves 
great.  The  king,  on  the  other  side,  was  weary  of  these  te^ 
dious  guests,  that  would  take  none  answer,  and  yet  scarce 
knew  what  to  say.  At  length  came  news,  without  any  cer- 
tain author,  that  Ptolomy  was  dead.  Hereof  neither  the 
king  nor  the  Romans  would  take  notice,  though  each  of 
them  were  desirous  to  hasten  into  Egypt ;  Antioclius,  to 
take  possession  of  the  kingdom ;  and  L.  Cornelius,  to  pre- 
vent him  therLot,  and  set  the  country  in  good  order.  Cor- 
nelius was  sent  from  Rome  ambassador,  both  to  Antiochus 
and  to  Ptolomy ;  which  gave  him  occasion  to  take  leave, 
and  prepaie  for  his  Egyptian  voyage.  Both  he  and  his  fel- 
low ambassadors  had  good  leave  to  depart  all  together ;  and 
the  king  forthwith  made  ready  to  be  in  Egypt  with  the 
first.  To  his  son  Seleucus  he  committed  his  army,  and  left 
him  to  oversee  the  building  of  Lyaimachia;  but  all  his  sea* 
fatOBB  he  took  along  with  him,  and  ssiled  tmto  Ephesus. 
Thence  he  sent  ambassadors  to  T.  Quintius,  whom  he  re- 
quested to  deal  with  him  in  thb  matter  of  peace  after  such 
sort,  as  might  stand  with  honesty  and  good  ftddi.  But,  as 
he  was  further  proceeding  on  his  voyage,  he  was  perfecdy 
infonned  that  Ptolomy  was  alive.  Tliis  made  him  bear  an- 
other way  from  Egypt ;  and  afterwards  a  tempest,  witli  a 
grievous  shipwreck,  made  him,  without  any  further  attempt 
on  the  way,  glad  to  have  saieiy  recovered  his  port  oi  Seleu- 
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cia.  Thence  went  he  to  Antiochia,  where  he  wintered;  se- 
cure, as  migiit  appear,  of  the  Roman  war. 

But  the  Romans  had  not  so  done  with  him.   During  the 
treaty  at  Lysimachia,  (at  leastwise  not  long  before  or  after 
iif)  one  of  th&r  ambasaadorsy  that  had  been  sent  unto  thti 
Maoedonian,  gave  him  coansel,  as  in  a  poiot  highly  tending 
to  hia  good)  not  to  rest  contented  with  the  peace  which  was 
granted  unto  him  by  the  Romans,  but  to  desire  society 
with  them,  whereby  they  should  be  bound  to  have  the  same 
friends  and  enemies.  And  this  he  advised  him  to  do  quickly, 
before  the  war  brake  out  with  Antiochus,  lest  othennse  he 
might  seem  to  ha^e  awaited  some  fit  occasion  of  taking 
arms  again.  They  who  dealt  thus  plainly  did  not  mean 
to  be  satisfied  with  weak  excuses*  In  like  manner  some  of 
the  Greeks  were  solidted ;  and  particularly  the  iEtolianSk 
that  constantly  and  faithfully  they  should  abide  in  the 
friendship  of  the  people  of  Rome.    It  was  need  jess  to  say 
plainly  whereto  this  entreaty  tended ;  the  froward  answer 
made  by  the^Stolians  declares  them  to  have  well  understood 
the  purpose.   They  complained,  tliat  they  were  not  alike 
honoured  by  the  IComans  after  the  victory  as  they  had  been 
during  the  war:  they  that  so  complained  were  the  most 
moderate  of  them  :  others  cried  out,  that  they  had  been 
wronged,  and  defrauded  of  what  was  promised  unto  them ) 
upbraiding  withal  the  Ronums,  as  men  to  them  beholding^ 
not  only  for  their  victory  over  Philip,  but  even  for  helping 
them  to  set  foot  in  Greece,  which  else  they  never  could 
hayedone*  H^r«lo  the  Roman  gave  gentle  answers;  tell- 
ing them  that  there  was  no  more  to  do  than  to  send  ambas^ 
sadors  to  the  nemt^  and  utter  their  grielsi  and  then  should 
all  be  wen. 

Sudh  care  took  the  Romans  in  Greece  for  theur  war  in- 
tended against  Antiochus.  The  fiune  hereof  arriving  at 
Carthage,  gave  matter  unto  the  enemies  of  Hannibal,  where- 
with  both  to  pick  a  thank  of  the  Roman  senate,  and  to 

chase  out  of  their  city  this  honourable  man,  whom  they  so 
gce&lly  haled.   He  had  of  late  exercised  his  virtue  against 
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them  IB  the  dvil  iMtoiiimitratiop,  and  given  them  an  over- 
throw  or  two  in  the  long  robe.  The  judges  at  that  time; 
bore  all  the  sway  in  Carthage,  holding  their  places  during 
life,  and  having  subject  unto  them  the  lives,  goods,  and 
fame  of  all  the  rest.  Neither  did  they  use  this  their  power 
Willi  uiotleration,  but  conspired  m  sueli  wise  tO£»;ethfr,  that 
whoso  oficiided  any  one  of  them,  should  have  them  all  to 
be  his  enemies  ;  which  benig  once  known,  he  was  sure  to 
be  soon  accused  and  condemned.  In  this  their  impotent 
rule  of  the  city,  Hannibal  was  chosen  pretor ;  by  virtue  of 
which  office  though  he  was  superior  unto  them  during  that 
year,  yet  bad  it  not  been  thdr  manner  to  bear  much  re- 
gard unto  such  an  annual  nu^trate^  as  at  the  year's  end 
must  be  accountable  to  them,  if  ought  were  laid  unto  hia 
charge*  Hannibal  therefore  sending  foe  one  of  the  ques- 
toffs^  or  officers  of  the  treasury,  ,to  come  and  q>eak  with 
him,  the  proud  questor  set  ligfatly  therdby,  and  would  not 
come ;  for  he  was  of  the  adverse  foction  to  Hannibal;  and 
men  of  his  place  were  to  be  chosen  into  the  order  of  judges; 
in  contenqilatimi  whereof,  he  was  filled  already  with  the 
spirit  of  his  future  greatness.  But  he  had  not  to  do  with 
such  a  tame  pretor  as  were  they  that  had  uccupicd  the 
place  before.  liamnbai  sent  for  him  by  a  pursuivant;  and 
having  thus  ap]  in  hcnded  him,  biought  him  into  judgment 
before  a  public  assLinbly  of  the  people.  There  he  not  only 
shewed  whaL  the  undutiful  stubbornness  of  this  questor  had 
been,  but  how  iinsufFcrable  tlie  insolency  of  all  the  judges 
at  the  present  was,  whose  unbridled  power  made  them  to 
regard  neither  laws  nor  magistrates.  To  this  oration  when, 
he  perceived  that  all  the  citizens  were  attentive  and  favour- 
able, he  forthwith  propounded  a  law,  which  passed  with 
the  general  good  hking,  that  the  judges  should  be  chosen 
hwk  year  to  year,  and  no  one  man  be  continued  in  that  office . 
two  years  together.  If  this  law  had  been  passed  before  he 
passed  over  Iberus,  it  would  not  perhaps  have  been  in  the 
power  of  Hanno  to  have  brought  him  unto  necesnty  of  re. 
forming  another  grievance  coQcemingthe  Roman  trilMtfe. 
Thia  tribute  the  Carthaginians  were  fain  to  levy  by  taxa- 
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tioii  laid  upon  the  wliole  commonalty,  as  wanting  money  in 
their  piibiic  treasury,  wherewith  to  defray  either  that  or 
divers  other  needful  charges.  Hannibal  (ori>idering  this, 
began  to  examine  the  public  rcvt  imes,  and  to  take  a  perf(^*t 
note,  both  how  much  came  into  the  treasury,  by  ways  and 
means  whatsoever,  and  in  what  sort  it  was  thence  laid  out. 
So  he  found,  that  the  ordinary  cfaaiges  of  the  common- 
wealth did  not  exhaust  the  treasury;  but  that  wicked  ma- 
gistrates, and  corrupt  officers^  turning  the  greatest  part  of 
the  monies  to  their  own  use,  were  thereby  fain  to  load  the 
people  with  needless  burdens.  Hereof  he  made  such  plain 
demonatra1ion»  that  these  robbers  of  the  oonunon  treasure 
were  compelled  to  restore,  with  shaoiey  what  they  had  gotten 
by  knayery ;  and  so  the  Carthaginians  were  freed  firam  the 
necessity  of  making  sueh  poor  diifb»  as  formerly  they  had 
used,  when  they  knew  not  the  vahie  of  their  own  eitatew 
But  as  the  Tirtue  of  Hannibal  was  highly  commended  by 
all  that  were  good  citizens,  so  they  of  the  Roman  faction, 
which  hail,  since  the  making  of  tlic  peace  until  now,  little 
regarded  him,  began  to  rage  extremely,  as  being  by  him 
stript  of  their  ill-goUen  goods,  uiid  ill-employed  auiliority, 
both  at  once,  even  when  they  thought  themselves  to  have 
been  m  fall  possession  of  the  vanquished  Carthage.  Where- 
fore they  sent  letters  to  their  friends  at  Rome;  wherein 
they  complained,  as  if  the  Barchine  faction  grew  strong 
again,  and  Hannibal  would  shortly  be  in  arms.  Question- 
less, if  oppressing  the  city  by  injustice,  and  roblnng  the 
treasury,  were  the  only  way  to  hold  Carthage  in  peace  with 
Rome,  these  enemies  to  the  Borchines  might  well  cry  out, 
that  having  done  their  best  already  to  keep  all  in  quiet, 
lihey  saw  none  other  likelihood  than  of  war.  But  having 
none  other  nuitter  to  allege  than  their  own  inventions,  they 
saidj  that  Hannibal  was  like  unto  a  wild  beast,  which  would 
never  be  tamed;  that  secret  messages  passed  between  him 
and  king  Antiochus ;  and  that  he  was  wont  to  coin|^ain  of 
idleness,  as  if  it  wm  harmful  to  Carthage,  with  what  else 
to  like  effect  they  could  imagine.  These  accusations  they 
directed  not  unto  the  senate;  but  addressing  their  letters 
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craftily,  every  one  to  the  best  of  his  own  fHends  at  Rome, 
and  such  as  were  senators,  they  wrought  so  well,  that  nei- 
ther public  notu  c*  of  their  conspiracy  was  taken  at  Car- 
thage, nor  the  autlioriLy  of  the  Roman  senate  wanting  Lo 
the  furtherance  of  their  malicious  purpose.  Only  P.  Scipio 
is  saifl  to  have  admonished  the  fathers,  that  they  should  not 
thus  (lislionourably  subscribe,  and  become  seconds  to  the 
accusers  of  Hatuubal,  as  if  they  would  oppress,  by  suborn- 
ing or  countenancing  false  witnesses  against  hiniy  the  man, 
against  whom  in  war  they  had  not  of  long  time  prevailed, 
mpr  used  their  victory  in  such  base  manner  when  they  ob- 
tained it.  But  the  Romans  were  not  all  so  great-minded  as 
Scipio ;  they  wished  for  some  such  advantage  against  Han* 
mbal  and  were  glad  to  have  found  it.  Three  ambassadors 
they  sent  over  to  Carthage,  C*  Servilius,  Q.  Terentius,  and 
M.  Claudius  Maraellusi  whose  very  names  import  sufficient 
cause  of  bad  affection  to  Hannibal.  These  having  passed  the 
sea»  were  entertained  by  those  that  had  procured  their  com-, 
ing;  and,  being  by  them  Instructed  how  to  carry  them- 
selves, gave  out,  that  they  were  sent  to  end  some  contro- 
versies between  the  Carthaginians  and  Masinissa.  But 
Hannibal  had  kept  such  good  espial  upon  the  Romans, 
that  lie  knew  their  meainng  well  enough,  against  which  he 
was  never  unprepared.  It  were  enough  to  say,  that  he 
escajied  them  by  flight ;  but  in  the  actions  of  so  famous  a 
man,  I  hold  it  not  impertinent  to  rehearse  the  particula- 
rities. Having  openly  shewed  himself,  as  was  his  manner, 
in  the  place  of  assembly,  he  went  forth  of  the  town  when  it 
bq^n  to  wax  darky  accompanied  with  two  which  were  ig- 
norant of  his  determination,  though  such  as  he  mi|^t  well 
trust.  He  had  iqppointed  horses  to  be  in  a  readiness  at  a 
certain  place ;  whence  riding  all  night,  he  came  to  a  tower 
of  his  own  by  the  searside.  There  had  he  a  ship  furnished 
with  all  things  needful,  as  having  long  expected  the  neoes- 
nty  of  some  such  journey.  So  he  bade  Afric  farewell,  la- 
mentmg  the  misfortune  of  bis  country  more  than  his  own. 
Paanng  over  to  the  isle  of  Cercina,  he  found  there  in  the 
haven  some  merchant  ships  of  Carthage.  They  saluted 
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him  respectively ;  aiid  the  cliiei"  among  them  began  to  in- 
quire whither  he  was  bound.  He  swd,  he  went  ambassa- 
dor to  Tyre;  and  that  he  intended  there  in  the  island  to 
make  a  sacrifice,  whereunto  lie  invited  all  the  merchants  and 
masters  of  the  ships.  It  was  hot  weather;  and  therefore  he 
would  needs  hold  his  feast  upon  the  shore,  where,  because 
there  wanted  covert,  he  made  them  bring  thither  all  their 
flails  and  yards,  to  be  used  instead  of  tents.  They  did  so, 
and  feasted  with  him  till  it  was  late  at  night;  at  which  time 
he  left  them  there  asleep ;  and  putting  to  sea,  held  on  his 
course  to  Tyre.  All  that  night,  and  the  4ay  following,  he 
was  sure  not  to  be  pursued :  for  the  merchants  did  neither 
make  haste  to  send  any  news  of  him  to  Carthage,  as  think- 
ing him  to  be  gone  ambassador ;  neither  could  they,  without 
some  loss  of  time,  such  of  them  as  made  most  speed  home- 
ward, get  away  from  Cercina,  being  busied  a  while  in  fitting 
their  tackle.  At  Carthage,  the  miss  of  so  great  a  person 
was  diversely  construed  :  some  guessed  aright,  that  he  was 
fled  ;  but  the  more  common  opinion  was,  that  the  Romans 
had  made  him  ;nvay.  At  length  came  news  where  he  had 
been  seen ;  and  then  the  Roman  ambassadors,  liaviiig  none 
other  errand  thither,  accused  him  (with  an  evil  grace)  as  a 
troubier  of  the  })eace  ;  whereby  they  only  discovered  the  mis- 
chief by  them  m tended  against  him,  and  the  malice  of  their 
senate,  missing  the  while  their  purpose,  and  causiti^  men  to 
understand,  that  he  fled  not  thus  without  great  reason. 

Hannibal  coming  to  Tyre,  the  mother-city  of  Carthage, 
was  there  entertained  royally,  as  one  in  whose  great  worth 
and  honour  the  Tyrians,  by  reason  of  affinity  between  their 
cities,  thought  themselves  to  have  interest.  Thence  went 
he  to  Andoch,  and  finding  the  king  departed,  visited  his 
son  in  Daphne;  who  friendly  welcomed  him,  and  sent' him 
unto  his  &ther  at  Sphesus,  that  ^toeedingly  rejoiced  at  hia 
coming. 

As  Antiocfa'us  had  cause  to  be  glad  in  that  he  had  gotten 
Hannibal,  so  had  the  Romans  no  great  cause  to  be  there- 
fore sorry,  otherwise  than  as  they  had  much  disgraced  them- 
selves, by  discovery  of  their  impotent  malioe,  in  chasinig 
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him  thus  out  of  his  country.  For  it  would  not  prove  alike 
easy  uiUo  this  great  commander,  to  make  stout  soldiers  of 
base  Asiatics,  as  it  had  been,  by  his  training  and  discipline, 
to  make  very  serviceable  and  skilful  men  of  war  of  the 
Spaniards,  Africans,  Gauls,  and  other  nations,  that  were 
hardy,  though  unexperienced.  Or  were  it  supposed,  that 
one  man'*s  worth,  especially  being  so  extraordinary,  could 
alter  the  nature  of  a  cowardly  people;  yet  was  it  there- 
withal coDsiderable,  that  the  vanities  of  Antiochus,  the  pride 
of  his  court,  the  baseness  of  his  flatterers,  and  a  thousand 
otheir  such  yexatioos,  would  be  far  more  powerful  in  making 
tuijnofltable  tbe  virtue  of  Hannibal,  now  a  desolate  and 
banished  man,  than  had  been  the  villain  j  of  Hanno  and  his 
complices,'  bindmng  him  in  those  actions  wherein  he  had 
the  high  command,  and  was  seconded  by  his  warlike  bre- 
thren. *  Wherelbre  the  name  of  lihis  gicat  Carthaginian 
would  only  help  to  ennoble  the  Roman  victory;  or  if  it 
further  served  to  hearten  Antiochus,  and  make  Inm  less 
careful  to  a\  ()id  the  war,  then  should  it  further  ser\e  to 
justify  the  Romans  in  their  quarrel.  And  it  seems,  indeed, 
that  it  was  no  little  part  of  their  care  to  get  a  fair  jji  etcncc 
of  making  war.  For  Antiochus,  as  is  said  befrirc,  havijig 
newly  sent  ambassadors  to  T.  Quintius,  requiring  that  the 
peace  might  faithfully  be  kept,  it  was  not  probable  that  he 
had  any  meaning  to  take  arms,  unless  by  mere  violence  be 
were  thereto  enforced.  Only  the  ^Etolians  wer^  greatly 
suspected,  as  a  turbulent  people,  desirous  of  innovation, 
and  thefefore  practising  with  this  great  king;  whom  they 
wished  to  see  am<mg  them  in  Greece.  In  this  r^^ard,  and 
to  appease  them,  they  had  of  late  been  answered  with  gentle 
words  by  one  of  the  ten  counsellors,  that  the  senate  would 
grant  them  whatsoever  with  reason  they  should  ask.  But 
this  promise  was  too  large  and  unadvised.  For  when  thehr 
ambassadors  came  to  Rome,  the  senate  would  grSAUt  them 
nothing  ;  but  wholly  referred  them  to  T.  Quintius,  who  fa- 
voured them  least.  Hereat  they  murmured,  but  knew  not 
how  to  right  themseives,  otlu  rwise  than  by  speaking  such 
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irordt  a»  migfit  basten  the  Romans  out  of  Greece  for  very 
ihaine,  who  had  no  desire  to  be  thence  gone. 

The  daily  talk  at  Rome  was  of  war  with  Antiochus  ;  but 
in  Greece,  when  the  Romans  would  leave  the  country.  For 
the  Etolians  were  wont  to  upbraid  the  rest  of  the  Greeks, 
with  the  vain  liberty  which  the  Romans  had  proclaimed ; 
saying,  that  these  their  deliverers  had  laid  heavier  fetters 
upon  them  tlian  fomierly  they  did  wear,  but  yet  brighter 
and  fairer  than  those  of  the  IVtaccdonian  :  likewise,  that  it 
was  a  gracious  act  of  Titus,  to  take  from  the  legs  of  the 
Greeks  their  chain,  and  tie  it  about  their  necks*  There  was 
indeed  no  cause  of  tarrying  longer  in  Greece,  if  the  Romans 
had  no  other  meaning  than  what  they  pretended.  For 
Philip  had  made  no  delay  in  aooomphshment  of  that  which 
was  laid  upon  him :  all  the  towns  of  Greece  were  at  liberty^ 
and  the  whole  country  at  peaoe»  both  with  Che  Romans  and 
within  itself.  As  for  Antiochus,  he  made  it  his  daily  suit, 
that  the  peace  between  him  and  Rome,  suph  as  it  was, 
might  be  con6nned  and  strengthened  by  a  league  of  more 
assurance.  Nevertheless,  T.  Qmntius  would  needs  face  that 
Antiochus  meant  forthwith  to  seize  upon  Greece,  as  soon  as 
he  and  his  army  were  thence  dc{)aiiLLl.  And  in  this  regard 
he  retained  still  in  his  own  haadti  Clialcis,  Demetrias,  and 
the  Acrocorinthus ;  by  benefit  of  which  towns  he  might  the 
better  withstand  the  dangerous  invasion  like  to  be  made  by 
Antiochus.  Suitable  unto  the  doings  of  Quintius  were  the 
reports  of  the  ten  ambassadors,  that  had  been  sent  over  to 
assist  him,  when  they  returned  back  into  the  city.  Antio- 
chus, they  said,  would  questionless  fall  upon  Greece ;  wherdn 
lie  should  find,  not  only  the  iEtolians,  but  Nabis  the  tyrant 
of  Lacedsemon,  ready  to  give  him  entertunment  Where- 
fore there  was  none  other  way  than  to  do  somewhat  against 
these  their  suspected  enemies,  especially  against  Nalns,  who 
could  worst  make  resistance;  wlulst  Antiochus  was  far  away 
in  Syria,  and  not  intentive  to  his  business.  These  reports 
went  not  only  current  llirough  the  city,  among  the  vulgar, 
but  found  such  credit  with  the  chief  of  the  senate,  that  in 
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the  following  year,  ag^nst  which  time  it  was  expected  that 
Antiochus  should  be  ready  to  take  his  great  enterprise  in 
hand,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  African,  desired  and  obtained 
a  second  consulship,  with  intention  to  be  general  in  the 
war  against  the  king  and  his  Hannibal.  For  the  present, 
the  business  with  Nabis  was  referred  unto  Titus,  to  deal 
•with  him  as  he  thoug^lit  good.  This  would  be  a  fair  colour 
of  iiis  longer  tarriance  in  Greece.  Therefore  he  was  glad 
of  the  employment;  whereof  also  he  knew  that  many  of  the 
Greeks  would  not  be  sorry,  though  for  his  own  part  he 
wanted  all  good  pretence  of  taking  it  in  hand.  For  Nabia 
had  entered  into  friendship  with  him,  two  or  three  years  be» 
fore  this,  as  is  already  shewed^  whilst  he  had  war  with  Phi- 
lip; and  had  further  been  contented  for  the  Bomana*  sake 
to  be  at  peace  with  the  Achnans ;  neither  aince  that  tima 
had  he  done  any  thing,  whereby  he  should  draw  upon  him- 
self this  war.  He  was  indeed  a  detestable  tyrant,  and  h«ted 
of  the  Adiseans;  as  one  that»  besides  his  own  widced  oondi» 
tions,  had  formerly  done  to  them  great  mischief.  Titua 
therefore  had  a  plausible  theme,  whereon  to  discourse  be- 
fore the  embassages  of  all  the  confederate  cities ;  which  he 
caused  to  meet  for  that  purpose  at  Corinth.  He  told  thetn, 
that  in  the  war  with  Philip,  not  only  the  Greeks,  but  the 
Romans  themselves,  had  each  their  motives  apart,  (which 
he  there  briefly  rehearsed,)  that  should  stir  them  up,  and 
cause  them  to  be  earnest.  But  in  this  winch  he  now  pro- 
pounded to  them  concerning  Nabis,  the  Romans  had  none 
Other  interest,  than  only  the  making  perfect  of  their  honour, 
in  setting  all  Greece  at  liberty ;  which  noble  action  was  in 
some  sort  maimed,  or  incomplete^  whilst  the  noble  city  of 
Aigos  was  left  in  subjection  to  a  tyrant  that  had  lately 
occupied  it.  It  therefore  belonged  unto  them,  the  Greeks^ 
duly  to  connder,  whether  they  thought  the  deliverance  of 
Aigos  a  matter  worthy  to  be  undertaken ;  or  whether  other- 
wise, to  avoid  all  fuiiher  trouble^  they  oould  be  well  con- 
tented to  leave  it  as  it  wasu  This  canoemed  them»  and  not 
the  Romans ;  who,  in  takmg  this  work  in  hand,  or  letting  it 
nhmey  would  wholly  be  nded  by  .the  Greeks  themselves* 
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The  Athenian  ambassador  vMde  BXMSWtar  hereunto  v»y  dc»> 

quLutlj,  and  as  pleasing  as  he  could  devise.  He  gave 
thanks  to  the  lioiuaas  for  what  was  past,  extolled  their 
virtues  at  large,  and  inaguitiej  them  highly  in  regard  of 
this  their  proposition ;  wherein  unrequested  tliey  freely  made 
offer  to  continue  that  bounty,  which,  at  tho  vehement  i  .  ([in  st 
of  their  }>oor  associates,  they  had  ah'eady  of  Jate  t  xtinded 
vuito  the  Greeks.  To  this  he  added,  that  great  pity  it  was 
to  hear  such  notable  virtues  and  high  deserts  ill  spoken  of  by 
Mme,  which  took  upon  them,  out  of  their  own  imaginationfly 
to  foreteU  what  harm  these  their  benefactors  meant  to  do 
hmtider:  when  as  tliankfulness  rather  would  have  requbed 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  benefits  and  pleasures  already  re- 
oaved.  Every  one  found  the  meawng  of  this  last  clause^ 
which  was  directly  against  the  ^tolians«  Wherefore  Alex- 
ander the  iBtoIian  rose  up,  and  told  the  Athenians  their 
own ;  putting  them  in  mind  of  their  andent  f^say,  in  those 
times  when  their  dty  had  been  the  leader  of  all  Greece,  ftnr 
defence  and  recovery  of  the  liberty  general;  from  which 
honour  they  were  now  so  far  fallen,  that  they  became  para- 
sites unto  those  whom  ihcy  thought  uio.si  mighty,  and  by 
their  base  assentation  would  lead  all  the  rest  into  servitude^ 
Then  spake  he  against  the  Aclueans,  clients  that  had  been  a 
long  time  unto  the  Macedonian,  and  soldiers  of  Philip, 
until  they  ran  away  from  his  adversity.  These,  he  said,  had 
gotten  Corinth,  and  must  now^  have  war  be  made  for  their 
sakes,  to  the  end  that  they  might  also  be  lords  of  Argos; 
whereas  the  ^tolians,  that  had  first  made  war  with  Philip, 
and  always  been  friends  unto  the  Romans,  were  now  de- 
frauded of  some  places  anciently  to  them  belonging.  Nd- 
ther  did  he  thus  contain  himself,  but  objected  unto  the  fid- 
mans  fraudulent  dealing;  finasmudi  as  they  k^t  thdur  gar- 
risons in  Demetrias,  Chalds,  and  the  Acrocorinth,  having 
been  always  wont  to  profess,  that  Greece  could  never  be  al 
liberty  wUlst  those  places  were  not  free.  Also  now  at  last, 
what  else  did  they  seek  by  this  discourse  of  war  with  Nabis, 
than  businesses  wherewith  to  find  themselves  occupied,  that 
su  they  might  have  some  seemmg  cause  of  abiding  longer 
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in  the  oountiy  ?  But  they  tUould  do  if  tli^  meant  « 
lliey  spake,  to  carry  their  kgioro  home  out  of  Greece; 
whidi  could  not  indeed  be  free,  till  their  departure.  As  for 

Nabis,  the  i£!tolians  themselves  did  promise,  and  would  un- 
denake,  that  they  would  either  cause  him  to  yield  to  rea- 
son, and  relinquish  Argos  freely,  withdrawing^  tlience  his 
garrison ;  or  else  compel  him  hy  force  of  arms  to  submit 
himself  to  the  gxxjd  pleasure  of  all  Greece,  that  was  now  at 
unity.  These  words  had  been  reasonable,  if  they  had  pro- 
ceeded irom  better  men.  But  it  was  apparent,  that  no  re- 
gard of  the  common  liberty  wrought  so  much  with  these 
^tolians,  as  did  their  own  ravenous  desire  oppmnng 
others,  and  getting  unto  themselves^  that  worse  would  use 
it,  the  whole  dominion  in  Greece,  which  Philip  had  lost 
Neither  could  they  well  dissemble  this ;  making  it  no  small 
part  of  their  grievance,  that  the  old  league  was  fiugotten ; 
wherein  it  had  been  covenanted,  that  the  Romans  should 
enjoy  the  spoil  of  all,  but  leave  the  towns  and  lands  in  po». 
session  iji  the  JBtolians.  This,  and  the  remembrance  cf 
a  thousand  misdiiefs  by  them  done  in  fonner  dmes,  made 
the  whole  assembly,  especially  the  Achseans,  cry  out  upon 
them;  entreating  the  Romans  to  take  such  order  before 
they  went,  that  not  only  Nabis  might  be  compelled  to  do 
right,  but  the  iEtolian  iliieves  be  enforced  to  keep  home, 
and  leave  their  neighbours  in  quiet.  All  this  was  hig^hly  to 
the  pleasure  of  Titus;  who  saw  that,  by  discountenancing 
the  j^lltolians,  he  \\  as  become  the  more  gracious  with  all  the 
rest.  But  whether  it  pleased  him  so  well,  that  Antiochus's 
ambassadors  did  presently  after  lie  hard  upon  him,  to  draw 
the  peace  to  some  good  conclusion,  it  may  be  greatly  doubted. 
He  cast  them  off  with  a  shght  answer ;  telling  them,  that 
the  ten  ambassadors,  or  counsellors,  which  had  been  sent 
unto  him  firom  Home  to  be  his  assistants  in  these  matters  of 
wdght,  were  now  returned  home  ;  and  that,  without  them, 
it  WBB  not  in  his  power  to  conclude  upon  any  thing* 

Now  oonceming  the  Lacedaemonian  war,  it  was  very  sooii 
ended.  FarTitususedthehdpofallliis confederates; and 
made  as  great  preparation  against  Nabis,  both  by  land  and 
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i^ea,  as  if  he  should  have  had  to  do  inth  Philip.  BeeideB 
the  Roman  forces,  king  Eumenes  vath  a  navy»  and  the 
Rhodian  fleet,  were  invited  to  the  service,  as  also  Philip  of 
Macedon  sent  aid  by  Jand  ;  doing  therein  poorly,  wliether 
it  were  to  get  favour  of  t)ie  Romans,  or  whether  to  make 
one  among  the  number  in  seeking  revenge  upon  Nabis,  that 
had  done  him  injury.  But  the  most  forward  in  this  expedi- 
tion were  the  Achseans,  who  set  out  ten  thousand  foot  and 
a  thousand  horse.  As  for  the  i^tohans,  rather  to  hold  good 
fashion,  and  sound  their  dispositions,  than  in  hope  to  speed, 
their  help  was  requu-ed ;  whereof  they  excused  themselves 
aa  well  as  they  thought  best.  Thus  are  the  Achaeans  now 
became  the  prime  friends  of  the  Romans  in  Gfeeoe,  havii^ 
removed  the  iBtolians  from  that  degree  of  favour,  like  as 
they  themselves  herealter  (though  not  in  all  haste)  shall  be 
supplanted  by  the  same  Lacedannoniaosi  against  whom  they 
are  now  marching. 

Some  of  the  Aigives,  more  bold  than  wise,  began  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  Laoedsemonians  that  held  their  town, 
meaning  to  open  their  gates  unto  the  Roman  :  but  ere  Titus 
drew  near,  tlicv  were  all  tlctectcd  and  slain,  excepting  a  very 
few  that  es€ap(xi  out  ol"  the  town.  The  fame  of  this  com- 
motion caused  the  army  to  march  apace  toward  Argos, 
with  hope  to  be  there  before  thintrs  were  at  quiet.  But 
there  w^as  no  stir  within  the  walls  ;  the  execution  done  upon 
the  tirst  movers  havmg  terrified  all  the  rest  of  the  citizens. 
Titus  then  thought  it  better  to  assail  Nabis  in  the  head  of 
his  strength  at  Lacedsemon,  than  to  consume  time  about 
other  places,  especially  at  Argos,  for  the  freedom  whereof 
.since  ibe  war  was  made,  pity  it  were  that  the  calamities  of 
the  war  should  thereon  fi^  most  heavily. 

Nabis  had  in  readiness  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand, 
wherewith  to  defmid  himself  against  these  invaders.  Five 
thousand  of  them  were  mercenaries,  the  rest  of  his  own 
country,  but  such  as  were  of  all  others  the  worst,  as  manu* 
mised  slaves,  malefactors,  and  base  peasants,  unto  whom 
Ins  tyranny  was  benefiaal.  Of  the  i^ood  and  worthy  citi- 
zens he  stood  iu  doubt ;  and  since  he  could  uot  hope  to  win 
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their  kive»  hSs  meaoiiig  wii  to  hM  diem  quiet  by  fiir.  He 
called  them  all  to  an  aaeemblj^  and  oompasnng  them  round 

with  his  army,  told  them  of  the  danger  that  was  toward 
him  and  them.   If  they  could  agree  within  themselves,  they 
might,  he  said,  hope  the  better  to  witlihtaiid  the  common 
enemy.    But  forasmuch  as  turbulent  heads  were  invited  by 
light  occasions  to  raise  tumults  and  work  dangerous  treason, 
it  sceijieJ  unto  Inm  the  safest,  and  (withal)  the  mildest  course, 
to  arrest  beforehand,  and  put  in  ward,  all  those  whom  he 
found  most  reason  to  suspect.    Bo  should  he  keep  them  in- 
nocent perforce,  and  thei^hy  preserve,  not  only  the  city  and 
his  own  person  from  danger,  but  them  also  from  the  pa-> 
jiishment  which  else  they  might  have  incurred.  Hereupon 
he  cites  and  i^prehenda  about  fourscore  of  them,  whom  he 
leads  away  to  prison,  and  the  next  night  puts  them  all  to 
.death,  llius  was  he  sure  that  they  neither  should  offend 
nor  yet  bfeak  loose.  As  for  the  death  of  them,  if  it  should 
happen  to  he  noised  abroad,  what  could  it  else  do  than  ter* 
rify  the  people,  who  must  thereby  understand  that  it  was 
a  mortal  crime  to  be  suspected?  And  to  (he  same  purpose 
his  cruelty  extended  itself  unto  some  poor  wretches,  whom 
lie  accused  of  a  meaning  to  fly  to  the  enemy.    These  were 
openly  whipj>ed  through  all  the  sUeeLs,  and  slain.  Having 
thus  affrighted  the  citizens,  he  turned  the  more  freely  all  his 
thoughts  toward  the  eneiuj,  tliat  came  on  apace.    He  wel- 
comed them  with  a  sally,  wherein,  as  comiiioiily  happens, 
the  soldiers  of  the  town  had  the  better  at  first,  but  were  at 
length  repelled  with  loss.    Titus  abode  not  many  days  be- 
fore Sparta,  but  overran  the  country,  hoping  belike  to 
provoke  the  tyrant  forth  to  battle.    The  Roman  fleet  at 
the  same  time,  with  king  £umene8  and  the  Rhodians,  laid 
siege  unto  Gyttheum,  the  only  or  principal  haven-town  that 
Nabis  had.   Likely  they  were  to  have  taken  it  by  foro^ 
when  there  appeared  hope  of  getting  it  by  treadon.  There 
were  two  governors  within  the  town  equal  in  authority,  where, 
of  the  one,  either  for  fear,  or  desire  of  reward,  had  a  pur- 
pose to  let  in  the  Romans:  but  the  other,  findmg  what  was 
in  hand,  and  being  somewhat  more  faithful,  slew  the  traitor; 
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after  whose  death  he  himself  alone  made  the  better  defence. 
Yet  when  T.  Quintius,  with  part  of  his  army,  came  thither 
to  Gyttheum,  this  captain  of  the  town  luid  not  the  heart  to 
abide  the  uttermost,  and  await  what  either  time  or  his  master 
might  do  for  him,  but  was  contented  to  give  up  the  place; 
yet  upon  condition  to  depart  in  safety  to  Sparta  with  his 
garrison.  Pythagoms,  the  8on-in4aw  of  Nabis,  and  brother 
unto  his  wife,  was  come  from  Ai^g06»  whereof  be  had  the 
government  with  a  thousand  soldiers,  mercenaries,  and  tw6 
thoasand  Argives;  it  being  (as  may  seem)  the  tyrant'^s  pur- 
pose to  relieve  Gy  ttbeum,  which  be  thought  would  have  held 
longer  out.  Bnt  wben  tbey  beard  that  it  was  lost,  tbeA 
began  they  to  think  npon  fimshing  the  war  by  some  rea^ 
sonable  oomposition.  Pythagoras  therefore  was  sent  am* 
basiador  to  Titns,  requesting  only  that  he  would  appoint  k 
time  and  place  for  Nabis  to  meet  and  speak  with  him. 
This  was  granted.  In  that  parley  the  tyrant  spake  very 
reasonably  for  himself,  proving  that  he  suffered  wrong,  and 
had  done  none ;  and  that  by  many  g(x>d  arguments,  where- 
of the  sum  was,  that  whatsoever  they  now  did,  or  could  ob- 
ject unto  him,  was  of  elder  date  than  the  league  which  they 
had  made  with  him.  Whereupon  he  uiferred,  that  neither 
for  his  keeping  the  town  of  Argos,  nor  for  any  other  cause 
bx  them  alleged,  they  ought  to  make  war  upon  him,  since 
Argos,  and  all  other  their  allegations  whatsoever,  had  not 
bindered  them,  in  time  of  their  more  need  of  him,  from 
entering  into  that  league  with  him,  which  was  never  broken 
on  bis  part,  nor  ought  to  be  on  theirs.  But  Quintius  was 
not  berewitb  satisfied :  be  charged  bim  with  tyranny,  and 
gave  instance,  as  easily  be  migfat,  of  divers  barbarous  cruel- 
ties by  bim  committed*  In  all  which  points,  forasmuch  as 
they  knew  this  Nabis  to  be  guOty*  before  they  made  peace 
and  oonfedemcy  with  bim,  it  was  expedient  that  some  other 
cause  of  this  invasdon  should  be  alleged.  Wherefore  he  said 
further,  that  this  tyrant  had  occupied  Messene,  a  town 
confederate  with  the  Romans;  that  he  had  bariiiiiiud  to 
join  with  Philip,  when  he  was  their  enemy,  not  only  in 
league,  but  also  in  affinity ;  and  that  his  fleet  had  robbed 
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.  ,mmj  of  their'  8hip«  atoit  the  cape  of  Maka.  Now  tout- 
ing this  piracy,  since  in  the  articles  by  Titus  propounded 
unto  NaHs  there  was  no  restitution  mentioned,  other  than 
of  ships  by  him  taken  from  the  Greeks  his  nciglibours, 
with  whom  he  had  loner  held  war ;  it  may  seem  to  have 
been  objected  only  by  \\  ay  of  compliment,  and  to  enlarge 
the  volume  of  those;  complaints,  that  were  otherwise  very 
frivolous.  As  for  Messene,  and  the  barnfain  of  alliance 
made  with  Philip,  they  were  matters  foregoing  the  league 
that  was  made  between  the  Romans  and  tliis  tyrant,  and 
therefore  not  to  have  been  mentionedL  All  this  it  seems  that 
Aristsenus,  the  pretor  of  the  Achseans,  very  well  peroetved; 
who  therefore  doubting  lest  the  Romans  (that  were  wont  to 
talk  so  much  of  th^r  own  justice,  honour,  and  fiuthful  deal- 
ing) should  now  relent,  and  forbear  to  molest  him,  who^ 
though  a  wicked  man,  was  yet  their  confederate,  and  had 
never  done  them  wrong,  finmed  his  discourse  to  another 
end.  He  entreated  Nabis  to  consider  weQ  of  his  own  estate, 
and  to  settle  his  fortunes,  whilst  he  might  do  it  without 
hasard;  alleging  the  examples  of  many  tyrants  that  had 
ruled  in  the  neighbour  cities,  and  theran  committed  great 
outrages,  yet  were  afterwards  ccmtented  to  surrender  their 
estates,  and  lived  in  great  security,  honour,  antl  happiness, 
as  private  men.  Thus  they  discoursed  until  night.  The 
next  day  Nabis  was  contented  to  relinquish  Argos,  and  re- 
quested them  to  deliver  unto  him  in  writing  their  other 
demands,  that  he  might  take  counsel  with  his  friends.  The 
issue  of  all  was,  that  in  re^artl  of  the  charges,  whereat  the 
confederates  must  be,  for  maintenance  of  an  army  to  lay  in 
leaguer  all  that  printer  (as  there  was  no  hope  of  making 
short  work)  before  the  dty  of  Sparta,  they  were  contented 
to  make  peace  with  the  tyrant,  upon  such  conditions  as 
Titus  should  think  meet.  Besides  the  restitution  of  Argos, 
and  all  the  ]^daoe8  thereon  depending,  Titus  propounded 
many  other  conditbns  to  Nabis,  and  some  of  them  rery 
grievous.  He  would  not  sulfer  the  LacedsBmonian  to  have 
ought  to  do  in  the  isle  of  Crete,  no,  nor  to  make  any  coo- 
&derBcies»  nor  war,  either  in  that  island  or  elsewhere;  nol 
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to  build  any  town  or  castle  upon  his  own  lands ;  not  to 
keep  any  other  shipping,  than  two  small  barks;  besides 
many  other  troublesome  injunctions,  with  imjwsition  oi'  an 
hundred  talents  in  silver  to  be  paid  out  of  hand,  and  fifty 
talents  yearly,  for  eight  years  next  ensuing.  For  obset  v- 
ance  of  these  covenants  he  demanded  live  hostages,  such 
as  he  himself  should  name,  and  one  of  them  to  be  the 
^rant'^s  own  son.  If  it  had  been  the  meaning  of  Titus  to 
ivithdraw  the  war  fi'om  Nabis,  because  it  was  not  grounded 
upon  justice,  then  had  it  been  enough,  if  not  more  than 
enough)  to  take  Argos  from  faim,  which  he  himself  did  offer^ 
though  it  were  for  fear*  to  ddiver  up.  But  if  it  were 
thought  reasonable  to  dispense  a  Ettle  with  the  Roman  fidth, 
in  regard  of  the  great  benefit  winch  thereby  might  redound 
unto  the  state  of  their  best  friends  in  Greece,  by  the  extir- 
pation of  tins  tyranny,  then  should  this  enterprise,  when 
once  it  was  taken  in  hand,  have  been  prosecuted  unto  the 
very  utmost.  As  for  this  middle  course  which  the  Romans 
held,  as  it  was  not  honourable  unto  them  to  enrich  them- 
selves by  the  spoil  of  one  that  had  not  offended  them,  nor 
pleasing  to  the  Ach«ans,  who  judged  it  ever  after  a  great 
blemish  to  the  noble  acts  of  Titus ;  su  did  it  miiiisLer  unto 
the  /Etoiians,  and  to  such  as  curiouslv  pried  into  the  faults 
of  those  which  took  upon  them  to  be  patrons  of  Greece,  no 
barren  subject  of  malicious  discourse.  For  since  Philip,  a 
king,  and  descended  of  many  famous  kings,  might  not  be 
suffered  by  these  masterly  Romans  to  hold  any  one  of  those 
countries  or  towns  in  Greece  that  had  belonged  unto  his 
ancestors,  it  was  thought  very  strange  that  Lacedsemoo, 
onoe  the  most  fiunous  city  among  all  the  Greeks,  was  by 
the  same  Romans  left  in  possession  of  a  tyrant,  that  had 
usurped  it  but  yesterday,  and  he  ther^o  rooted  by  their 
authority,  as  thar  fiiend  and  confederate.  Nalns,  on  the 
other  side,  thou^t  himseJf  unmercifully  dealt  withal  by 
the  selfsame  Romans,  whose  amity  he  had  preferred,  in  time 
of  a  doubtful  war,  before  the  love  and  affinity  of  the  Maoe> 
donian  king,  that  had  committed  the  dty  of  Argos  into  his 
hands.    But  falsely  had  he  dealt  witli  the  Macedonian,  and 
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ftlaely  was  lie  dealt  with  by  those  to  whom  be  did  betake 
himself.  Among  these  articles  propounded,  there  was  no- 
thing that  pleased  loam,  save  only  that  for  the  bamshed  La. 
cedsemonians  (of  whom  a  great  number  were  in  the  Roman 

camp,  having  among  them  Agcsipolis,  the  natural  king  of 
Sparlfi,  thai  being  a  young  child  was  driven  out  by  Ly- 
curgLiri,  the  first  of  llic  tyrants)  there  was  made  no  provision 
to  have  tlieni  restored  unto  their  city  and  estates,  but  only 
leave  rec^uircd  for  as  many  of  tlieir  wives,  \s<)ul(l  be  so 
contented,  to  live  abroad  with  tliem  in  banishment.  Where- 
fore he  forbore  to  give  consent  unto  these  demands,  and 
sustained  an  assault  or  two,  liopmg  behke  that  the  enemies 
would  soon  be  weary.  But  his  fearful  natuve  shortly  over- 
came the  resolution  which  the  sense  of  these  injuries  had 
put  into  him.  So  yielding  unto  all  that  had  been  pro- 
pounded,  he  delivered  the  hostages,  and  thereupon  obtained 
peace,  that  w^  confirmed  afterwards  at  Rome  by  the  senate 
and  people.  From  this  time  forward  he  thought  the  Ro- 
mans more  widced  than  himself,  and  was  ready  upon  the 
first  advantage  to  do  them  all  mischief  that  he  could* 

The  Argives  had  heard  news  that  Laoedemon  was  even 
at  point  of  being  taken.  This  erected  them,  and  gave  them 
heart  to  think  upon  their  own  good.  So  they  adventured 
to  set  upon  the  garrison,  which  was  much  weijcened  by  the 
remove  of  the  three  thousand  carried  thence  by  Pythagoras 
to  help  the  tyrant  at  Sparta.  There  needed  imlo  their  li- 
berty no  more,  than  that  all  them  jointly  slunikl  set  their 
hands  to  the  gettmg  of  it,  which  no  sooner  they  did,  than 
they  obtained  it.  Presently  after  this  came  T.  Qiiintms  to 
Argos,  where  he  was  joyfully  welcomed.  He  w^as  deserv- 
edly acknowledged  as  author  of  that  benefit,  whereon  the 
citizens  had  laid  hold  without  staying  for  him :  and  that  he 
might  the  better  entitle  himself  thereto,  be  caused  theli* 
berty  of  the  Argives  to  be  proclaimed  at  the  Nemean  games* 
as  ratifying  it  by  his  authority.  The  city  was  annexed 
again  to  the  counol  of  Achaia,  whereby  the  Achaesns  were 
not  more  strengthened,  than  the  Airgives  themselves  were 
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secured  from  danger  of  relapse  into  the  same  extremities 
out  of  which  tliey  had  newij  tscaped. 

After  this,  Titus  found  little  biisiiKss  or  none  wherewith 
to  set  on  work  his  army  in  Greece.  Antiwhus  was  about 
to  send  another  embassage  to  Rome,  desiring  peace  and 
friendship  of  the  senate.  Things  being  therefore  in  appear^ 
anoe  whoUy  diq>osed  unto  quiet,  Scipio  the  A^oan,  that  was 
ciKMen  cotund  at  Rome,  could  not  have  his  denre  of  being 
sent  commander  into  Greece.  The  unniicere  meaning  of  An- 
tiochus,  and  the  tumultuous  dkpositioti  ot  the  iBtolians, 
were  held  as  oonsideratiaos  wortbj  of  regaid ;  yet  not  suf- 
fident  eauses  of  making  war.  Neithor  appeared  there  any 
more  honest  waynif  confuting  the  ^tblians^  and  of  throughly 
persuading  all  the  Ghneeks  (which  was  not  to  be  neglected 
by  those  that  meant  to  assure  unto  themselTes  the  patronage 
of  Greece)  that  the  good  of  the  country  was  thdr  sofe  in- 
tent, than  by  withdrawing  thence  their  legions,  and  leaving 
the  nation  unto  itself,  till  occasion  should  be  ripe,  and  call 
them  over  ^igaiii.  Wherefore  after  Titus  had  spent  a  winter 
there,  without  any  matter  of  employ iiient,  either  found,  or 
at  any  near  distance  appearmg,  he  called  an  assembly  of 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  Greece  to  Coniitli,  where  he 
meant  to  bid  them  farewell.  There  he  recounted  unto 
them  all  that  had  passed  since  his  coming  into  those  parts,- 
and  willed  them  to  value  the  Roman  friendship,  according 
to  the  difference  of  estate,  wherein  the  Romans  fiiund  and 
left  them.  Hereto  he  added  some  whoksome  counsel,  touch- 
ing the  moderate  use  of  their  liberty,  and  the  care  which 
they  ought  to  have  of  living  peacei^y  and  without  Action. 
Lastly  he  gave  up  Acrooorintbus  to  the  Achaeans,  with- 
dfBvdng  thence  the  Roman  garrison,  and  promising  to  do 
the  like  (which  very  soon  he  did)  atChalcis  and  2>emetiias, 
that  so  it  might  be  known  what  liars  the  Aolians  were, 
who  had  accused  the  Romans  a  purpose  to  retain  those 
places.  With  joyful  acclamations  did  the  Greeks  testify 
th«r  good  likiiio  of  that  which  Titus  had  said  and  done; 
as  also  {ill  hib  recj^uest)  they  agreed  lu  ransom  and  en- 
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large  all  Romans  that  had  been  sold  into  their  ccMintry  by 
Hannibal. 

Thus  'Htus  crowned  his  actions  in  Greece  with  an  happy 
end  ;  and,  by  leaving  the  country  before  his  departure  was 
urged ,  left  1  herein  behind  him  the  memory  of  bis  virtue 
and  bcnetits,  untainted  by  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  any  evii 
meaning.  At  his  coming  to  the  city,  he  had  the  honour  of 
a  triumph,  which  was  the  goodliest  of  all  that  Rome  had 
until  that  day  beheld.  Tbiee  days  together  the  show  of 
bis  pomp  oondnued,  as  being  set  out  with  the  sponli  of  a 
country  more  abundant  in  things  wortliy  of  such  a  specta- 
cle, than  any  wherein  the  BomaiiB  had  before  made  war. 
AU  socts  of  mm,  with  statues  and  curious  pieces  of  brass 
or  marble^  taken  fiom  the  enemy,  were  carried  in  the  first 
d«7*s  pageant.  The  secobd  day  was  brou^t  in  aU  tbe 
treasure  of  goid  and  rilver;  some  in  the  rude  mass  un« 
wrought,  SQOK  in  divers  sorts  of  ooin,  and  some  in  vesiels 
of  jnmdry  kinds*  that  were  tbe  more  big^y  puked  by  tbo 
worikmansbip.  Among  these  were  ten  sluelds,  all  of  iilTer, 
imd  one  of  pure  gold.  Tbe  third  day  Titus  himself  entered 
the  city  in  his  triumphant  chariot.  Before  him  were  carried 
an  hundred  and  fourteen  crowns  of  gold,  bestowed  upon 
him  by  divers  cities.  There  were  also  led  the  l>easLs  for 
sacrifice  i  the  prisoners  and  the  hostages,  among  which  De- 
metrius the  son  of  king  Philip,  and  Armenes  the  son  of 
Nabis,  were  principal.  After  him  followed  his  army,  and 
(which  added  much  grace  and  good  likuig  to  the  show)  the 
Homan  captivesy  by  his  procurement  redeemed  iaom  slavery, 
m  Greece. 

Not  long  after  bis  triumph,  he  proeured  audience  of  the 
snate  ^r  many  embassages  that  were  come  out  of  Gieaoe 
and  Asia.  They  had  all  very  iavourable  answers  excerpting 
tibose  of  king  AntiochiiSy  whom  the  senate  would  not  hear» 
but  referred  over  to  T.  Quints  and  tbe  ten  that  bad  been 
bis  counsellors^  baeause  tibeor  business  was  said  to  be  soma, 
wbat  intricate,  Hereat  tbe  Idng^s  ambamadoni  wondered. 
Th^  said  unto  Titus  and  Ins  associates^  that  tbegr  could 
not  disosm  wherein  consisted  any  perplexity  of  tbcir  nes. 
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sage;  for  all  treaties  of  peace  and  friendship  were  either 
between  the  victor  and  the  vanquished;  between  those  that, 
haying  warred  together,  were  upon  equal  terms  of  advan* 
tage;  or  between  those  that  had  Uved  always  in  good  agree- 
meatf  without  any  quarrel.  Unto  the  victor,  they  said,  that 
the  Tanquisfaed  must  yield,  and  patiently  endure  the  impo- 
ation  of  some  covenants,  that  else  might  seem  unreasonable. 
Where  war  bad  been  made,  and  no  advantage  gotten,  there 
was  it  usual  to  demand  and  make  restitution  of  things  and 
places'  claimed,  gotten  or  lost,  accordingly  as  both  parts 
could  agree.  But  between  those  whidi  bad  never  faUen 
out,  there  oafjbt  no  conditions  of 'cstablislung  friendship  to 
be  proposed,  since  it  was  reasonable  that  each  part  should 
hold  their  own,  and  nather  carry  itself  as  superior  unto 
llie  other,  in  prescribing  ought  that  might  be  troublesome. 
Now  of  this  last  kind  \vas  tiie  league  and  friendship  that 
had  been  so  long  in  conclusion  betwixt  Antiochus  and  the 
Romans.  Which  being  so,  they  held  it  strange  that  the 
Komans  should  thus  insist  on  points  no  way  concerning 
them,  and  i^ike  upon  iheni  to  prescribe  unto  the  king  what 
cities  of  Asia  he  ^iiuuld  set  at  liberty,  from  what  cities  they 
would  give  hnn  leave  to  exact  his  wonted  tributes;  either 
putting  or  not  putting  his  garrisons  into  them,  as  the  senate 
should  tliink  fit.  Hereto  Quintius  answered,  that  since 
they  went  so  distinctly  to  work,  he  would  also  do  the  hke: 
wherefore  he  propounded  unto  them  two  conditions,  and 
gave  them  their  choice  whether  to  accept;  ather  that  it 
should  be  lawful  for  the  Romans  to  take  part  in  Asia  with 
any  that  would  seek  their  fiiendship,  or,  if  king  Antiochus 
raisliked  this,  and  would  have  them  forbear  to  meddle  in 
Aaia,  that  then  he  should  abandon  whatsoever  he  had  got* 
ten  in  Europe.  This  was  jdaindealing,  but  no  reaiMmable 
nor  pertinent  answer  to  that  which  the  king's  ambassadorar  . 
had  propounded:  for  if  the  Romans  might  be  hired  to 
abstain  from  Ana  by  the  gift  of  all  that  Antiochus  had' 
lately  won  in  Europe,  then  did  not  the  affairs  of  Smyrna, 
Lampsacus,  or  any  other  Asiatics,  whuni  ihey  were  pleased 
to  reckuu  im  their  confederates,  bind  them  in  honour  to 
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make  war  with  a  king  that  sought  their  love,  and  had 
never  done  them  injury.  But  they  knew  very  well,  that 
Antiochus  could  not,  unthoiit  great  shame,  be  so  base  as  to 
deliver  up  unto  them  the  city  of  Lysimachia,  whereon  of 
late  he  had  been  at  so  much  cost  ia  building  it  up  even 
from  the  foundations,  and  zcpeopling  it  with  inhabitants 
that  had  all  been  dispersed,  or  captive  to  the  Barbarians. 
And  so  much  the  ambassadors  with  great  indignation  al* 
leged,  saying,  that  Antiochus  desired  friendship  of  the  Ro- 
mans, but  so  as  it  might  stand  with  his  honour.  Now  in 
point  of  honour,  the  Romans  took  i^pon  them  as  if  their 
cause  were  &r  the  superior.  For  it  was,  they  said,  theur 
purpose  to  set  at  liberty  those  tovms  whldi  the  king  would 
oppress  and  hold  in  subjection,  espedally  since  those  towns 
were  of  Greekish  blood  and  language,  and  fell  in  that  regard 
under  the  patronage  which  Rome  had  afforded  unto  all 
Greece  besides.  By  thb  colour  they  might  soon  have  left 
Antiochus  king  of  not  mmy  subjects  on  the  hither  side 
of  Euphrates.  Neither  did  they  forbear  to  say,  that,  un- 
less he  would  quit  what  he  held  in  Europe,  it  was  their 
meaning  not  only  to  protect  thost  w  hich  relied  upon  them 
in  Asia,  but  therein  to  make  new  alliances,  namely,  (as 
might  be  understood,)  with  such  as  were  his  subjects. 
Wherefore  they  ur^d  his  ambassadors  to  come  to  a  point, 
and  tell  them  plainly  which  of  these  two  conditions  their 
king  would  accept.  For  lack  of  a  plea&mg  answer,  which 
the  ambassadors  could  not  hereto  make,  little  wanted  of 
giving  presently  defiance  to  the  king.  But  they  suffered 
thaoaselves  to  be  entreated,  and  were  contented  once  again 
to  send  over  P.  Villius,  and  others  that  had  been  already 
with  the  king  at  Lysimachia,  by  whom  they  might  receive 
a  final  answer,  whether  these  demands  made  by  Quintius 
and  his  associates  would  be  accepted,  yea  or  na  By  this 
respite  of  tune^  and  the  fruitless  treaties  ensumg,  Antiochus 
got  the  Idsuie  of  two  years,  or  thereabouts,  to  prepare  for 
war,  finding  in  the  Romans,  all  that  while,  no  dispositioii 
to  let  him  live  in  peace. 
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ijff  iht  Umg  toars  which  the  Romans  had  wUk  the  GauU,  IjgU' 
rioTU,  and  Spaniards.  Of  M.  Pordus  Cato.  Injuries  dome  iy 
JliinMio  to  the  CarthagiMiasu,  ihat  tueiothe  Bommu  for  jue^ 

THE  lot ubrians,  Bouana,  and  other  o€  the  CUpine 
JGhralSy  together  with  the  Uguriaiiiy  made  oibea^  and  (m  s 
manner)  continual  war  upon  the  Bomana  in  Italj^  even 
from  such  time  as  Hannibal  and  hb  brother  Mago  departed 
theiice>  until  such  times  as  they  themaelyes  were  utterly  sub- 
dued ;  which  was  not  before  the  Romans  were  i^ost  at  the 
height  of  thdr  emfure.  These  natioiis,  having  served  under 
Mago  for  wages,  and  afterwards  having  gotten  Amilcar,  a 
Carthaginian,  to  be  leader  unto  them  all,  as  hath  been 
already  shewed ;  by  this  their  fellowship  in  arms,  grew  to 
be  such  wilUng  partakers  each  of  other''s  fortune,  tliat  sel- 
dom afterwards  either  the  Gauls  or  Ligurians  did  stir  alone, 
but  that  their  companions,  hearing  it,  were  ready  to  second 
them.  How  the  Romans  hrst  pre\  :iil(  d,  and  got  large  jjos- 
sessions  in  ^  Gallia  Cisalpina,  now  called  Lombardy,  it  hath 
been  long  since  rehearsed  between  the  first  and  second 
Funic  wars.  As  also  it  hath  since  appeared,  how  they  lost 
the  greatest  part  of  their  hold  in  that  country  by  means  of 
Hannibal^s  passage  there-through.  Neither  is  it  likely  that 
the  reconquest  would  have  been  more  difficult  or  tedious 
unto  the  Bomans»  than  was  the  first  purchase ;  if,  beodes 
the  greater  employments  which  thc^  had  of  their  amues 
aibvoady  their  foroes  appomted  unto  this  war  had  not  been 
distacted  by  the  Ligurians;  that  always  made  them  to 
prooeed  warily,  having  an  eye  to  the  dai^er  at  their  hacks. 
The  Ligurians  were  a  stout  nadoD,  light  and  swift  of  body, 
well  piaclased  in  laying  ambushes,  and  not  discouraged  with 
any  overthrow,  but  forthwith  ready  to  6ght  again.  Their 
eonntry  was  mountainous,  rough,  woody,  and  full  of  strait 
sod  dangerous  passages.  Few  good  towns  they  had,  but 
many  castles,  exceedingly  well  fortified  by  nature ;  so  as 
without  much  labour  they  could  neither  be  taken  nor  be- 

i>  Chap.  a.  sect.  8.  of  this  book. 
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riegcdL  They  were  abo  very  poor,  and  Iwd  little  or  ikv» 
thin^  that  might  give  contentment  unto  a  yictorious  army 
that  should  spoil  their  land.  In  these  respects  tliey  served 
excellently  well  to  train  up  the  Roman  soldiers  to  hard- 
ness and  military  patience;  teaching  them  (besides  other 
exercists  of  war)  to  endure  much,  and  live  contented  with  a 
Httle.  Their  quarrel  to  Rome  grew  partly  from  their  love 
unto  the  Gauls,  their  neighbours  and  companions  ;  partly 
from  their  delight  in  robbing  and  lulling  the  territory  of 
their  borderers,  that  were  su]:gect  unto  Rome.  But  th^ 
obstinate  oontinuanee  in  the  war,  which  they  had  begim^ 
fleema  to  have  been  grounded  upon  the  condition  of  all  sa- 
rtigjdt,  to  be  friends  or  foea  byecBtom,  rather  than  bj  jutig^ 
ment;  aoad  to  acknowledge  lo  aiich  virtue  in  lea^paes^  or 
ianul  aoiiduBioiiB  of  peaces  aa  eogbt  to  bindn  theaa  ham 
unog  their  advantage^  or  takbg  levenge  of  i^incies  vImd^ 
they  retism  to  Mund.  Thia  quality  ia  fimd  in  all  or  mott 
of  Uie  Weaulndiana;  who^  if  they  be  demanded  a  reaacn  of 
Ibe  wara  between  thenoi  and  any  of  their  neighbonray  uae 
eoBMnooly  thb  aaawery  **It  bath  atiU  been  the  cnatamfa  iia 

and  them  to       one  against  the  other.^ 

IMvers  overthrows,  though  none  that  were  great,  these 
Liigurkiis  fraxe  unto  the  Romans;  but  many  more,  aod 
greater,  they  received.  Often  they  sought  peace,  when 
they  found  thcnistlves  in  distress;  and  brake  it  again  as 
often,  when  they  thought  it  profitable  so  to  do.  The  best 
was,  that  as  their  country  was  a  o  of  )d  place  of  exercise  unto 
the  Romans,  so  out  of  their  own  country  tliey  did  httle 
harm ;  not  sending  any  great  armies  far  from  home,  per- 
haps  becauae  they  knew  not  how  to  make  war,  save  on  tiieir 
own  groimd* 

The  country  of  Spain,  as  it  was  the  first  part  of  the  oom^ 
tinant  out  of  Italy  that  became  subject  unto  the  Romans ; 
ao  was  it  the  last  of  aU  their  provinces  which  was  wholly 
aad  thiou|^y  by  them  aubdued.  It  is  hkened  in  figure 
aome  gengraphera  unto  an  ozJode;  and  the  Romana  fintnd 
•  in  it  the  property  of  that  oi4nde^  which  Cahmua  the  Indian 
ehewed  unto  the  gmt  Akxander^  aaan  cmhkai  of  hia  large 
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dombuoiifl.  FoTy  treading  upon  any  ade  of  it^  the  fuidier 
parts  would  rise  horn  the  ground;  and  thus  iraa  it  with 
Spain.  Seldoiti  did  it  happen,  that  those  parts,  from  which 
the  Roman  armies  by  furthest,  were  not  up  in  rebellion. 
The  Spaniavds  were  a  very  hardy  nation,  and  easily  stirred 
up  to  arms ;  hut  had  not  much  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war, 
nor  any  good  captnns.  They  wanted  also  (which  was  their 
principal  hinderance)  good  intelligence  among  themselves; 
.and  being  divided  into  many  small  seigniories,  that  had  little 
other  eoinnmiiioii  than  of  language,  they  soUIom  or  never 
provided  in  general  for  the  common  good  of  tlieir  c  ountry  ; 
but  made  it  their  chief  care,  each  of  them  to  look  unto  their 
own  territory.  Such  private  respects  made  them  often  to 
fall  asunder,  when  many  had  united  themselves  together 
for  chasing  out  of  the  Romans.  And  these  were  the  causes 
of  thor  often  overthrows;  as  desire  of  liberty,  rather  than 
complednt  of  any  wrong  done  to  them,  was  the  cause  of  their 
citea  taking  arms. 

The  Carthaginians  had  been  aoeustomed  to  make  eraeua- 
tion  of  this  dioleric  Spanish  humour,  by  emplojring,  as  mer- 
cenaries in  their  wars  abroad,  those  that  were  most  likdy  to 
he  unqmet  at  home*  They  had  also  taken  soldien  from 
one  part  of  the  country,  and  used  them  in  another;  finding 
means  to  pay  them  all  out  of  the  profits  which  they  nosed 
upon  the  whole  country,  as  being  far  better  husbands,  and 
of  more  dexterity,  than  were  the  Romans  in  that  kind.  But 
contrariwise  the  Romans,  using  the  service  of  their  own  le- 
gions, and  of  their  sure  friends  the  Latins,  had  little  busi- 
ness for  the  Spaniards,  and  therefore  were  fain  to  have 
much  business  with  them.  Spam  was  too  far  distant,  and 
withal  too  great,  for  them  to  send  over  colonies  tiiither, 
whereby  to  hold  it  in  good  order,  according  to  the  course 
that  they  took  in  Italy.  Wherefore  it  remained,  that  they 
should  always  maintain  such  armies  in  the  country,  as  might 
serve  to  hold  it  in  obedience  perforce;  and  such  heedful 
captains,  as  might  h§  still  ready  to  oppose  the  Barbarians  in 
th^  first  commotion.  This  they  did;  and  thereby  held  the 
country,  though  seldom  in  peaee. 
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Veiy  soon  after  the  departure  of  Sdpno^  ihere  was.  laieed 
war  in  Spain  against  the  Bomans^  even  upon  the  iame  gene* 
ral  ground  that  was  the  foundation  of  all  the  Spanish  wars 
fbtHowing.  It  was  thought  unreasonable,  that,  the  Spaniards 

should  one  while  help  the  Carthaginians  against  the  Ro- 
mans, and  another  while  the  Romans  against  the  Cartha^ 
ginians ;  basely  forgetting  to  help  themselves  against  those 
that  were  strangers,  yet  usurped  the  dominion  ovtr  them. 
But  tlie  forces  which  Scipio  had  left  bcliind  bun  m  that 
country,  being  well  acqumnted  with  the  matmer  of  war  in 
those  parts,  suppressed  this  rebellion  V>y  many  victories ; 
and,  tx)gether  with  subjection,  brought  peace  upon  the  coun- 
try, which  lasted  five  years.  This  victory  of  the  Romans^ 
though  it  happily  ended  the  war,  yet  left  it  still  remaining 
the  cause  of  the  war ;  which  after  five  years  brake  out  again* 
The  Spaniards  fought  a  battle  with  the  Roman  proconsul, 
whom  they  slew ;  and  had  a  great  victory,  that  filled  them 
with  greater  hopes*  Yet  the  happy  suooeas  of  their  wars  in 
Greece  made  the  Romans  think  it  enough  to  send  thither 
two  pretom,  and  with  each  of  them  some  two  lei^B.  These 
did  somewhat}  yet  not  so  much,  hut  that  M.  Pomus  Cato^ 
who  was  consul  the  year  following,  and  sent  into  that  pro^ 
vinoe^  found,  at  his  coming  litde  less  to  do,  than  the  recon- 
quering of  all  Spam*  But  it  fell  out  happily,  that  all  the 
Spaniards  were  not  of  one  mind :  some  were  futhful  to 
Rome,  and  some  were  idle  beholders  of  the  puns  that  others 
Ux)k.  Yet  when  Cato  had  won  a  great  victory  upon  the 
chief  of  them,  they  rose  against  him  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  put  him  to  much  new  trouble.  Whilst  he  was 
about  to  make  a  journey  against  those  that  were  as  yet  un- 
subdued, some  of  the  lately  vanquished  were  even  ready  to 
rebel.  He  therefore  disarmed  them ;  which  they  took  so 
heavily,  that  many  of  them  slew  themselves  for  very  grief. 
Hearing  of  this,  and  well  understanding  that  such  despera- 
tion might  work  dangerous  effects,  he  called  imto  him  the 
principal  among  them,  and  commending  unto  them  peace 
and  quietneBS,  whidi  they  never  had  disturbed  but  unto 
their  own  great  Iobb,  he  prayed  them  to  devise  what  course 
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nng^t  be  taken  lb*  hoUidg  thein  mmmA  unto  Hone^  wkb- 

out  further  trouble.  None  of  ^them  could  or  would  give 
counsel  in  a  matter  of  this  nature.  Having  therefore  talked 
with  them  once  or  twice,  and  finding  their  invention  barren 
in  this  kind  of  subject ;  he  gave  express  charge,  that  upon  a 
day  appuiiitcd  tlicy  slioiild  throw  down  the  walls  of  all  thmr 
towns.  Afterwards  lie  carried  the  war  about  from  place  to 
place,  and  with  singular  industry  finished  it  in  short  time. 
Neither  thought  he  it  any  disgrace  to  him  or  io  Rome,  in 
this  time  of  danger,  to  imitate  the  Carthaginians,  and  hiro 
an  anny  of  the  Cdtibeiiaot  agnnet  other  of  their  countiy-** 
men ;  ezcunng  the  ind%nity,  such  as  it  seemed,  with  a 
jest,  thai  if  he  were  Tanqiuahed  and  slain,  then  should  be 
need  to  pay  them  nothing ;  wheieas  if  he  had  the  victotj,  be 
oould  pey  them  with  the  enensye  mouej,  Fin^y^  be 
biiHight  the  wir  to  so  good  end,  that  m  loog  dme  aftef » 
thougb  Spain  were  often  tmubkeomey  yet  wu  it  in  no  dai»> 
ger  of  being  lost  He  inctealed  also  the  public  revcnnca  in 
that  fMKmnee,  by  causing  some  mines  of  iron  ttid  aher  to 
be  wfought,  that  bad  before  lain  unregarded.  Hereio  be 
did  benefit  the  commonwealth  by  a  virtue  mush  agreeable 
to  his  own  peculiar  disposition. 

For  this  M.  Cato  was  not  only  very  notable  in  the  art  of 
war,  whic}i  might  well  be  tliea  termed  the  occupation  of  the 
Bomans ;  but  st>  ^vell  furnished  with  all  other  useful  quali- 
ties, that  very  little  was  wanting  in  him,  which  miglit  sccra 
requisite  to  the  accoiiiplishijient  of  a  perfect  man.  He  was 
very  skilful  in  the  Roman  laws,  a  man  of  grrat  eloquence, 
and  not  unprofitable  in  any  business  either  private  or  public* 
Many  books  he  wrote ;  whereof  the  principal  were,  of  the 
Banian  ^tiqmties,  and  of  husbandly.  In  matter  of  hus- 
bandry he  was  notable^  and  thereby  most  increased  his  sub^ 
5;tanc^  being  of  mean  birtb»  and  the  int  of  hie  honee; 
Strong  of  body  he  was^  attd  eneding  1«mpenrte$  afr  as  be 
Ef  ed  in  pofeet  health  to  very  eld  age.  Bat  that  wUch 
meet  commended  bun  unto  the  better  sort  of  the  Bomemi^ 
wae  btt  great  luioeri^  of  iife>  aberinenee  from  biibea^  and 
fiMfaianing  himaelf  to  the  anoient  laudabie  cuetome  of  the 
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city*  Hcran  1m  lidl  mented  angidBr  oomniendatioiii^  if 
tlicr  TcfaaDcney  of  fais  uttm  bad  not  cauied  him  to  vaEgpi 
the  virtue  of  that  noMe  Seipio  the  Aineni,  and  flome  otfatr 
TTorthy  men,  that  were  no  less  honest  than  himself,  though 
far  less  rigid,  and  more  gallant  in  behaviour.  Otherwise  he 
was  a  very  good  citizen,  and  one  of  such  temper,  that  he 
could  fashion  himself  to  all  occasions,  as  if  he  never  were 
oat  of  his  element.  He  loved  business  so  well,  or  rather 
hated  vice  so  earnestly,  that  even  unto  the  end  of  his  life  he 
was  exercised  in  defending  himself,  or  accusing  others.  For 
at  the  age  of  fourscore  and  six  years,  he  pleaded  in  his  own 
defence;  and  four  years  after,  he  accused  Sergius  Galba 
unto  the  people.  So  began  the  nolnlity  of  Cato^s  family^ 
which  ended  in  his  great  grandchild  M.  Cato  the  Utican ; 
one  thatf  being  of  like  virtue  and  fervency,  had  all  his  good 
purposes  dashed,  and  wis  finally  weaned  out  of  bia  bfe^  by 
men  of  such  nobility  and  greatnefls  as  this  bis  aneestor  bad 
ooDtinuaUj  Taxed* 

The  Spanuh  wars,  after  Gator's  departure  onl  of  tbe 
country,  though  they  were  not  very  dangerous,  yet  were 
tbcy  many,  and  the  eountry  seldom  ftee  fium  insuneetion» 
in  one  part  or  other.  HieBomanpretorsdiereforeiof  wfaieb 
two  erery  year  wm  sent  over  commanders  into  Spain,  (thai 
was  £yided  into  two  goremnients,)  did  rarely  fcdl  of  sueii 
work,  as  might  afford  the  honour  of  triumph.  One  slew 
thirteen  thousand  Spaniards  in  a  battle,  anoUier  took  iifty 
towns,  and  a  third  enforced  many  states  of  the  country  to 
sue  for  {jeace.  Thus  every  one  of  them,  or  most  of  them, 
did  some  laudable  service  ;  y^t  so,  that  coniinonly  there 
were  of  men,  towns,  and  people,  new  that  rebelled,  instead 
of  the  old  that  were  slain,  taken,  or  reclaimed.  At  the 
OBUses  hereof  I  have  already  pointed ;  and  thcrefcHre  think 
it  enough  to  ssjy,  that  the  business  in  Spain  inquired  not 
the  employment  of  a  Roman  consuly  &am  such  time  as 
Cato  thenee  departed^  until  the  Numantim  war  bcake  out^ 
which  was  veiy  long  alter. 

In  ifi  other  eountries  to  tbe  west  of  tbe  lonisn  seas^  the 
Romans  bad  psaoe;  but  se  bad  net  tbe  CsithigmmnsL 
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For  when  Hannibal  was  gone  from  them,  and  that  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Barchine  house  promised  all  felicity  which  Rorae 
could  grant  unto  themselves  and  their  obedient  city,  Ma- 
sinissa  fell  to  disputing  with  the  sword  abcniL  the  title  to 
the  best  part  of  their  lands.  He  began  with  Emporia,  a 
fruitful  region  about  the  Lesser  Syrtis;  wherein  among- 
aihcr  cities  was  that  of  Leptis,  which  daily  paid  a  talent 
unto  Carthage  for  tnbute.  This  country  the  Numidian 
challenged;  and  by  winning  so^ne  part  of  it^  seemed  to 
better  his  claim  unto  ihp  whole.  He  had  a  greal  advantage^ 
for  that  the  Carthaginians  might  not  make  any  muTy  ivith- 
out  lewe  obtained  from  their  masters  the  Romans.  Tliey 
had  none  other  way  of  redressy  than  by  sending  to  Rome 
their  ooniplaiBt  ol  his  doings :  and  soidj  tiiey  wanted  not 
good  matter  to  allege,  if  the  judges  had  been  tm|>artia]. 
For  besides  that  Sdpio^  in  limiting  out  unto  them  their 
bounds,  had  left  them  the  posNsnon  of  this  country,  M*. 
sinissa  himself,  now  yery  latdy  pursuing  a  rebel  that  fled 
out  of  hb  kingdom,  denred  Imve  of  the  Carthaginians  for 
himself  to  pass  through  it  in  lus  way  to  Cyrene ;  therdby 
acknowledging  (had  it  otherwise  been  questionable)  that  the 
country  was  theirs.  This  notwithstanding,  Masmibba  had 
wherewith  to  justify  his  proceedings,  especially  unto  the 
Roman  senate.  He  gave  the  fathers  to  understand  by  his 
ambassadors,  what  faithless  people  the  Carthaginians  were, 
and  how  ill  affected  to  the  state  of  Rome.  There  had  lately 
been  sent  unto  them  from  Hannibal  one  that  should  per- 
suaxle  them  to  take  part  with  Antiochus.  This  man  they 
liad  examined,  upon  some  suspicion  of  his  errand ;  yet  nei- 
ther arresting  him  nor  his  ship,  had  thereby  affi^rded  him 
means  to  escape.  Hence  the  .Numidian  concluded,  that 
certainly  it  was  th^  purpose  to  rebel,  and  therefore  good 
policy  to  keep  them  down^  As  for  the  country  of  Empo- 
ria, it  had  always,  he  said,  been  theirs  that  were  ahle.  to 
hold  it  by  strong  hand ;  and  so  belonged  sometimes  imto 
the  Numidian  kings,  though  nowjof  kte  it  was  in  posKssion 
of  .the  Carth^nians.  But  if  truth  were  known,  the  oti- 
^ens  of  Carthi^  had  no  veiy  wanantahle  title  unto  any 
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more  ground  than  that  whereon  their  ctty  rtoodj  or  flcaredy 
to  flo  much.  For  tbej  were  no  better  than  atxaiq^  in 
Afiic,  that  had  gotten  leave  there  to  bmld  upon  so  mvch 

ground,  as  they  could  encompass  with  an  ox-hide  cut  into 
small  ihungs.    Wliaisocvcr  thcj  held  without  such  a  com- 
pass, was  purchased  by  fraud  and  wrongful  encroachments. 
This  considered,  Masinissa  requested  of  the  senate,  that 
they  would  not  adjudge  uuto  buch  usurpers  the  country 
sometimes  appertaining  to  the  ancestors  of  him  their  assured 
friend.    The  Romans  having  heard  these  allegations  on 
hoth  sides,  found  the  matter  so  doubtful,  that  they  could 
not  on  the  sudden  tell  what  to  determine.    Wherefore,  be- 
cause they  would  do  nothing  rashly,  they  sent  over  three 
ambassadors,  of  whom  P.  Sd|MO  the  African  was  one  and 
the  chief»  to  decide  the  oontroTersy;  yet  secretly  giving 
them  instruetionB  to  leave  all  as  they  found  it,  without 
making  any  end  one  way  or  other.    The  ambassidorB  fid- 
lowed  their  diiectiona^  and  left  aU  doubtful*  So  was  it 
likdy  that  Maajniaaa,  with  a  Btrong  army,  afaonld  qmcUy 
prevail  against  those  that  oould  no  more  than  talk  of  thi^ 
rights  and  exclaim  against  the  wrong*  Ify  sudi  arts  were 
the  Carthaginians  hdd»  not  only  frm  sdrriiig  in  ikvour  of 
king  Andochus^  if  they  had  thereto  any  dispontioni  hilt 
were  prepared  by  fittle  and  little  unto  didr  final  destrue^ 
tion,  that  came  upon  them  when  the  Romans  had  Idsure 
to  express  the  utmost  of  their  hatred. 
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The  Mtoliam  labour  to  pro0ohe  AiiHoehWt  PhUip,  and  NoMt,  io' 
toar  upon  the  Romans )  by  wh^  thtff  hoH  Hhemteloa  wronged 
and  disgraced.  Nobis  besiegeth  Gyttheum,  and  wa^h  some 
part  of  Achaa.  The  exact  skUl  of  PMlopcanen  in  advantage  of 
ground,  whereby  he  uUerfy  vanquisheth  NtMt.  Jniwchus,  being  * 
denied  peace  by  the  Romans,  joins  with  the  ^toUane,  J%e 
jEtoUans  surprise  Demetriat,  and^  by  kUtmg  Naki$  ikeit  amft^^ 
derate,  seize  upon  Sparta,  But  they  are  driom  out  by  the  cUir 
zens,  who  at  Plulop4xmen*s  persuasions  annex  Iftemiefeec  to  the 
Acheans, 

ALL  Greece  being  at  peace,  and  the  lioman  uriiues 
thence  departed,  it  p^ievLcl  much  the  yEtohaiis  to  think,  that 
they  who  had  promised  unto  themselves  the  whole  spoil 
df  FluU|S  and  the  liighest  reputation  among  the  Greeks^ 
were  not  only  disappointed  c&  their  eovetous  hopes,  but 
quke  foTMiken  by  th^r  andcnt  depeDdaiit%  and  of  all  other 
die  most  unregjuded.  Yel  was  there  made  a  great  access 
to  thdr  estate,  by  adding  much  unto  them  of  that  whkii 
had  been  taken  J&om  the  Macedonian.  This  mi|^t  have 
well  sufficed  theia^  if  thor  deorts  had  not  been  inuaode* 
tate^  and  their  iadignatioii  imxre  Tehemeat  than  tbcir  de* 
site.  >  But  they  woe  aoi  so  picased  nith  that  which  they 
Ked)  sboe  they  thought  it  no  mote  than  part  of  their  diiei 
119  they  were  vesid  with  the  denial  of  that  wfaidk  they 
ehdmed,  and  with  finding  theoisehes  tor  be  whoHy  die« 
esteemed^  wherein  they  thought  that  they  had  unsufFerable 
wrong.  Wherefore  they  devised,  in  a  parUameut  which 
they  shortly  held,  by  what  means  they  best  might  right 
themselves,  and  give  the  Roitians  a  sorrowful  knowledge  of 
the  difference  between  their  ennjity  and  friendaliip.  lb 
this  purpose  they  soon  agreed,  concurring  all  in  one 
affection,  that  they  would  not  only  persuade  Antiochus  to 
make  war  upon  the  Romans,  as  one  to  whom  the  Romans 
had  long  refused  peace ;  but  that  they  would  deal  with  the 
king  of  Macedon  their  ancient  enemy,  and  with  Nabis  the 
tyrant  of  Lacedaemon,  to  join  all  together  in  a  new  confede- 
racy; whoee  joint  ^oraes  could  not  in  aU  likelihood  but  &r 
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surmount  those  of  the  llouians,  Achseans,  Rhodians,  and 
king  jLumeues,  with  all  that  were  of  their  faction.  This  was 
a  greRt  enterprise  whicli  the  iEtolians  took  in  hand,  and  well 
beseeming  them,  for  thry  were  great  rlarers.  They  sent  am- 
bassadors to  all  these  kings,  with  persuasions, as  they  thought, 
mc^t  forcible.  But  Fhilip  was  irresolute,  and  Antiocluis  will- 
ing to  try  first  all  other  courses.  Nabis  the  Lacedaemonian, 
who  neither  (as  Philip)  had  lost  much,  nor  (as  Antiochus) 
was  m  fear  of  any  war,  yet  shewed  himself  of  all  other  the 
most  formffd ;  and  not  staying  so  much  as  to  seek  any  good 
pretence,  began  immediately  to  lay  siege  to  Gyttheum,  that 
liad  been  lately  takeo  from  him  by  the  Romans.  The 
AdisaBiw,  to  whoae  care  chiefly  Titus  at  his  defiaiture  had 
flomiaeiided  the  affairs  of  Pelopoonesusy  were  not  slow  to 
AdnMMUih  Nabis  of  his  duly ;  Dotber  woidd  dwy  have  stayed 
loog  from  reptessiiig  his  violenee  by  open  war,  had  not 
mie  of  them  thought  it  wisdom  to  ask  oounsel  of  the  Ro- 
smms,  and  particnhuiy  of  T.  Qmntius,  faelbre  they  engaged 
themselves  in  a  bunness  of  nieh  importance.  Whflst  ^us 
they  spent  the  time  in  sending  ambassadors,  and  were  ad- 
vistid  by  Quintius  to  let  all  alone,  and  to  wait  for  the 
coming  of  the  Roman  forces,  tbat  would  shortly  be  amongst 
them,  Nabis  was  bold  to  give  them  juster  cause  of  com- 
plaint, by  wasting  their  own  territory. 

Philopcemen  was  then  pretor  of  the  Acha^ans,  who  had 
long  been  absent  in  Crete,  making  war  there  for  his  mind"*s 
sake  and  recreatioii.  Unto  him  the  Acb;eaiis  referred  them- 
selves, ^ving  him  leave  to  order  tlie  war  at  his  pleasure; 
either  staying  until  the  Humans  came,  or  doing  otherwise, 
as  he  should  think  best.  He  made  all  haste  to  relieYe 
'Gytlheum  by  sea ;  fearing  lest  the  town,  and  the  Achaean 
garrison  within  it,  should  be  last»  if  he  used  any  delay. 
But  Phikpoemen  was  so  bad  a  seaman,  that  he  knew  not  a 
atrang  ship  from  a  rotten.  He  made  a  quadrireme  galley 
his  admiral,  that  had  fourscore  years  ago  been  counted  a 
gaUant  vessd  in  the  navy  of  Antigonus  Gooalas.  Neither 
was  the  rest  of  bis  fleet  so  good  as  m^f^ht  enoounter  with 
that  of  the  LaoedssnxNuan;  only  it  fdl  out  well,  that  he 
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committed  himself  to  a  light  pinnace,  or  brigmidfilie,  diftt 
fought  better  with  her  wings  than  with  her  talons.  For 
his  admiral  galley  was  stemmed  at  the  first;  and,  being 
rotten  with  age,  sprang  so  many  leaks,  and  took  in  water  so 
fast,  that  she  was  fain  to  yield  without  further  resistance. 
When  the  rest  of  the  fleet  saw  w  hat  was  become  of  their 
admiral,  all  were  presently  discouraged,  and  saved  them- 
selves with  what  speed  they  could.  But  PhiJopoemen  was 
not  herewith  daunted.  If  he  had  failed  in  sea^rvice,  which 
was  none  of  his  occupation,  he  said  that  he  would  make 
amends  by  land.  The  tyrant  withdrew  part  of  his  army 
from  the  si^  of  Gyttheiim^  to  stop  the  Achaeans,  if  they 
afaould  invade  his  country:  but  upon  theae,  which  were 
placed  in  guard  of  iMComtiy  PhikipaBmen  came  inexpected, 
fired  thflir  camp^  and  put  aU»  save  a  yery  few  of  them,  to 
the  award.  Then  marched  he  with  all  his  army  towards 
Lacedaemon,  within  ten  miles  whereof  he  wi8»  when  the 
tyrant  met  him,  that  had  abeady  taken  Gyttfaeum.  It  was 
not  expected  that  Nalns  would  have  been  ready  for  them  so 
aoon :  or  if  he  should  oame  from  Gyttheum,  with  any  part 
of  his  forces,  yet  was  it  thought  that  he  must  overtake 
them,  and  charge  them  in  rear.  They  marched  therefore, 
almost  securely,  in  a  long  troop  reaching  some  five  miles; 
having  their  horse,  and  the  greatest  part  of  their  auxiliaries, 
at  their  backs,  to  boar  off  any  sudden  impression.  But  Na- 
bis,  who  formerly  understood,  or  at  least  suspected,  what 
course  they  would  take,  appeared  iu  the  front  of  thura  with 
all  his  army,  encamped  there  where  they  meant  to  have 
lodged.  It  was  the  custom  of  Philopoemen,  when  he  walked 
or  travelled  abroad  with  his  friends,  to  mark  the  situation, 
of  the  country  about  him,  and  to  discourse  what  might  be- 
fall an  army  marching  the  same  way.  He  would  suppose* 
that  having  with  him  there  kuidi  a  number  of  soldiers,  or* 
deied  and  sorted  in  such  manner,  and  marching  towards 
such  a  pUu!e,  be  were  upon  that  ground  encountered  by  a 
greater  army»  or  better  prepared  to  the  fig^t.  Then  would 
he  put  the  question,  whether  it  were  fit  for  bim  to  hold  on 
his  way,  retire,  or  make  a  stand?  what  piece  of  ground  it 
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were  meet  for  him  to  seize  upon,  and  in  what  manner  he 
might  best  do  it  ?  in  what  sort  he  should  order  his  men, 
where  bestow  his  carriajs^es,  and  under  what  guard?  in 
what  sort  encaoip  huiiscJf,  and  \s  liidi  way  march  the  day 
following  ?  By  such  continual  meditation  he  was  grown  so 
perfect,  that  he  never  met  with  any  difficulty,  whence  he 
could  not  exphcate  himself  and  his  followers.  At  this  time 
he  made  a  stand ;  and  having  drawn  up  his  rear,  he  en- 
Gflonped  near  unto  the  place  where  he  was,  within  half  a 
mOe  of  the  enemy.  His  baggage  with  all  thereto  belong- 
ing, he  bestowed  on  a  rock;  enoompas^ng  tbem  tound  with 
his  soldiers.  The  ground  was  rough,  the  wajs  bad,  and 
the  day  dmost  quite  spent,  so  as  Nabis  could  not  at  the  pre*- 
sent  greatly  molest  him.  Both  armies  were  to  water  at 
one  brookf  whereto  the  Achseans  lay  the  nearer.  This 
watering  therefore  was  like  to  minister  the  first  occasioD  of 
skimuah.  Philopoemen  understood  this,  and  laid  an  am* 
bosh  in  place  convenient  $  whereinto  the  mercenaries  of 
Nafab  fell,  and  were  slaugfatered  in  great  numbers.  Pre-* 
sendy  after' this,  he  caused  one  of  his  own  auxiliaries  to  go 
to  the  tyrant,  as  a  furtive,  and  U31  him,  that  the  Achseans 
had  a  purpose  to  get  between  him  and  Lacedsemon ;  whereby 
they  would  both  debar  Ins  return  into  the  city,  and  wiLhal 
encourage  the  people  to  take  arms  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom.  The  tyrant  hearing  this,  marched  hastily  away ; 
and  left  his  camp,  wlilch  hardly  otherwise  would  have  been 
forced.  Some  companies  he  made  to  stay  behind,  and  shew 
themselves  upon  the  rampart,  thereby  to  conceal  his  depar- 
ture. But  Philopcemen  was  not  so  to  be  beguiled:  he 
easily  won  the  camp,  and  gave  chase  to  Nabis ;  whose  fol- 
lowers, being  overtaken,  had  no  courage  to  turn  about,  and 
make  head.  The  enemies  being  thus  dispersed,  and  fled 
into  woods,  where  they  lay  in  covert  all  that  day,  Philo- 
pcemen  conceived  aright,  that  their  fear  and  necessity  would 
teach  them  to  creep  homewards,  and  save  themselves,  when 
it  grew  dark.  Wherefore  in  the  evening,  when  he  had 
gatibered  together  all  those  of  his  light  armature,  which  had 
fidlowed  the  chase  whilst  it  was  day,  he  led  forth  the  rest 
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Uiat  had  well  refreshed  themselves,  and  cxieupiod  iho  two 
most  ordinary  passages  unto  LacedtEmon.  So  Nabis  s  men, 
when  it  was  dark  night,  perceiving  in  Phiiopoemen''s  camp 
great  store  of  lights,  thought  that  all  had  l^een  at  rest, 
and  therefore  adventured  to  make  an  escape  home  ;  but 
they  were  so  waylaid,  that  hardly  one  quarter  of  them  got 
iato  Sparta.  Thirty  days  together  alter  this  did  Philopoe- 
men  waste  the  country  round  about,  whilst  Nabis  durst  Doi 
inue  finrth  of  his  town ;  and  then  returned  home,  leaving 
the  tyrant  in  a  manner  without  forces. 

The  Roman  ambassadors  were  then  in  Greece^  and  T. 
Quintius  among  them,  labouring  to  make  their  partjr  fitroug 
against  Antiochua  and  Nahis,  whom  they  knew  to  be  soli- 
cited by  the  ^toliana^  Very  fair  countenance  they  also 
made  unto  Phihp;  and  with  oomfiNrtable  pronuaoi  drew 
him  to  make  show,  whatsoever  he  thought,  of  gooii  cor. 
reqaondence.  They  promised  to  restore  unto  him  his  son; 
and  wereooatamed  to  let  him  hope  that  he  should  xeoave 
other  favours  at  thdr  hands,  and  regain  possession  of  many 
places  by  them  taken  from  him.  Thus  did  the  Romans 
prepare  fur  wai'  agamst  Antiuchas  in  Greece,  whilst  their 
ainl)assadors,  that  were  with  him  in  Asia,  denied  otherwise 
to  grant  him  peac  e,  lhaa  if  he  would  yield  unto  one  of  the 
conditions  by  them  so  often  propounded.  The  long  ab- 
sence of  this  king  in  Syria,  where  lie  liad  ac  complished  the 
marriage  between  Ptolomy  and  his  daughter,  together  with 
the  death  of  young  Autiochus  the  king^s  son,  which  hap- 
pened during  the  treaty,  and  hindered,  or  seemed  to  hinder 
the  king  from  giving  audience  in  person  to  the  ambassi»* 
dors,  diittsed  them  to  return  home  to  Rome  as  uncertain 
of  their  answer  as  at  their  setting  forth.  One  thbg  that 
might  have  beoi,  and  partly  was,  beneficial  unto  them,  they 
faroug^t  to  pass  dnring  iheir  abode  at  Ephesus,  either  by 
cunning  or  (aa  Livy  rather  thinks)  by  cfaaiice.  finding 
Hannibal  there,lhcy  discoursed  often  with  him,  and  blamed 
him  fiir  having  thus  fled  unto  Antiodius  upon  a  causelesB 
sus|ndoo  wherein  he  hdd  the  Bomans,  that  honoured  hia 
virtue^  and  intended  him  no  harm.  Many  have  affirmed  that 
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P.  Scipio  was  one  of  these  ambassadors ;  and  that  he,  among 
other  di«;courses  with  Hannibal,  demanded  once,  which, 
of  all  the  famous  captains  that  had  lived,  Hannibal  judged 
the  most  worthy  ?  So  Hannibal  gave  to  Alexander  of  Ma- 
oedon  the  first  place,  to  Pyrrhus  the  second,  and  the  third 
be  challenged  unto  himself.  But  Scipio^  who  thought  his 
own  title  better  than  that  it  ought  to  be  so  forgotten,  asked 
yet  further,    What  wouldest  thou  have  said,  then,  Hanm* 

be],  if  thou  hadat  Tanquished  me?"  To  whom  the  Car- 
ihagaaaa  xepUed,  Then  would  not  I  haye  given  the  first 
cc  place  to  Alexander,  but  have  ckumed  it  as  due  unto  my- 

self.^  Now  whether  this  were  so^  or  otherwise,  the  often 
and  inendlj  conference  of  Hannibal  with  the  Boman,  ambas- 
sadors made  bim  suspected  of  Antiodius ;  who  therefore  did 
forbear  a  while  to  use  his  counsel.  Yet  afterwards,  when  Han- 
nibal perceived  this  change  in  the  king,  and  plainly  desiring 
him  to  tell  the  muse  thereof,  heard  what  it  was,  he  easily 
recovered  his  former  grace  and  credit.  For  he  told  how  his 
father  had  caused  him  to  swear  at  the  altars,  when  he  was  a 
little  boy,  that  he  never  should  be  friend  unto  the  Romans. 
Whivefore  he  willed  the  king  not  to  regard  any  vain  sur- 
mises; but  to  know  thus  much,  that  as  long  as  he  thought 
upon  war  with  Bome^  so  long  would  Hannibal  do  him  all 
good  service :  whereas,  contrariwise,  if  he  intended  to  make 
peaoe^  then  should  it  bdiove  him  to  use  the  counsel  of  some 
other  man* 

The  .Atolians  and  their  friends  were  no  less  hasy  aU  this 
while  in  making  their  party  strong  against  the  Romans, 
than  were  the  Romans  in  mustering  up  their  ftiends  in 
Greece*  They  had  so  often  dealt  with  Antiodiua^  vaunt* 
ing  much  of  their  own  fosoes,  and  arrogating  to  them- 
selves  the  honour  of  the  victory  against  Philip,  that  finally 
they  prevailed  with  hmi  i  es|x.ciallj  when  the  Iloman  am- 
bassadors had  left  him  without  hope  of  peace,  unless  he 
would  buy  it  at  too  dear  a  rate.  They  dealt  in  like  sort 
With  the  Macedonian  ;  but  in  vain.  He  understood  tlie  Ro- 
mans and  himself  loo  well.  Wherefore  it  concerned  them 
to  improve  their  own  forces  to  the  utmost,  as  knowing 
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that  all  the  burden  must  lie  upon  Andochus  and  them- 
selTeS)  without  help  from  anj,  save  only  from  some  few 
that  were  discontented  in  Greece.  Whilst  they  were  about 
thisy  and  had  with  them  an  ambassador  of  the  king  Aik 
tiochus  that  aiumated  them  to  resolution,  the  Athenian 
ambassadors,  whom  Htm  had  requested  to  be  at  their  meet- 
ing, stayed  their  Tehonency  a  little,  by  exhorting  them  not 
to  conclude  rashly,  without  first  hearing  the  Romans,  that 
lay  near  at  hand.  For  want  of  a  ready  answer  hereto^  they 
were  contented  to  approve  the  motion.  Titus  hearing  this, 
thought  the  business  worthy  of  his  presence:  for  since  An- 
tiochus  liad  now  dt clartd  luuiseif  agmnst  the  Romans,  it 
would  be  no  small  piece  of  service  to  withdraw  from  his 
friendship  those,  by  whose  encouragement  he  had  made  tlie 
adventure.  Wherefore  he  came  to  their  pajicefolium,  or 
great  assembly  of  the  nation,  where  he  forgot  nothing  that 
might  serve  to  appease  them.  He  willed  them  to  consider 
the  weight  of  the  enterprise  which  they  took  in  hand, 
whereby  Greece  was  like  to  become  a  champaign  field,  on 
which,  to  the  ruin  of  the  country,  the  Romans  and  king 
Antiochiis,  that  commanded  no  small  part  of  the  world, 
should  fi^t  for  the  mastery ;  the  ^toOans,  as  mastos  In 
that  land  of  fence,  setting  them  on,  and  becoming  ^ 
gOddarsK  As  for  those  grievances  which  did  thus  exasperate 
them,  and  urge  them  to  such  violent  courses,  he  willed 
them  to  consider  how  slight  they  were,  and  how  much 
better  they  might  do,  to  send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  that 
should  either  plead  their  right  in  the  senate,  or  (if  their 
right  unto  the  places  which  they  claimed  were  not  good) 
make  request  to  have  wliat  they  desired,  than  thus  to  set 
the  world  in  an  uproar,  and  be  afterwards  the  first  that 
should  repent  it.  But  what  he  said,  or  could  say,  it  skilled 
not  much :  they  had  already  done  ill  to  make  the  ambas- 
sador of  the  king,  whose  help  they  had  sought,  wait  so  long 
&r  an  answer,  and  stay  doubting  what  good  end  they  should 
make  with  the  Romans.  Neither  was  it  news  unto  them  to 
hear  those  comfortable  words,  that,  by  sending  Roroe^ 
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th^  might  happen  to  obtain  what  they  deatred,  either  as 

.their  right,  or  dae  by  way  of  fiivour ;  for  with  such  terms 
had  they  been  feasted  once  already,  and  were  by  Liie  senate 
rejected  unto  Titus;  who,  having  it  in  his  own  power,  gave 
them  no  satisfaction,  yet  would  now  again  rt^fer  them  to  the 
senate.  This  were  only  loss  of  time,  ami  m  in  lit  abate  their 
credit  with  Antiochus.  Wherefore  without  more  ado  they 
made  a  decree,  that  king  Antiochus  the  Great  should  be 
entreated  to  come  over  into  Greece,  as  well  to  aet  the  ooun* 
try  at  iiberty,  as  also  to  decide  the  controversies  depending 
between  the  Romans  and  iEtolians.  Such  a  decree  they 
would  not  have  made>  had  they  not  understood  the  king^s 
mind  before.  Having  made  it,  they  fosgoi  no  point  of 
hraveiy  whereby  to  vaunt  themaelvea  to  the  kmg^s  ambaa- 
aadors,  and  against  the  Bosnans*  Titus  desired  oi  their 
pretor  to  let  him  see  a  oopy  of  this  new  decree.  The  pre- 
tor  answered,  that  then  he  had  other  things  to  do;  but  that 
this  decree,  and  their  further  answer,  they  would  shortly 
let  him  know,  if  he  came  to'  thehr  camp  in  Italy  upon  the 
river  of  Tibris.  Gentler  words  would  have  done  better,  as 
the  iEtolians  are  like  to  understand  hereafter ;  but,  having 
thus  begun,  they  meant  henceforUi  to  go  roundly  to  work. 
The  care  of  the  war  they  referred  unto  the  more  private 
council  of  their  nation,  that  no  occasion  might  slip  in  wait- 
ing for  the  autliority  of  a  general  assembly.  The  apocleii 
(so  were  the  privy  council  of  jEtolia  called)  went  as  body 
to  work  as  any  of  the  youngest  heads  could  have  done. 
They  laid  a  plot  how  to  get  into  their  hands  at  one  time  the 
towns  of  Chalds,  Demetriasy  and  Sparta;  to  each  of  which 
they  sent  men  for  the  purpose.  Demetrias  they  took  upon 
the  sudden^  entering,  some  of  them,  as  fiiends  to  conduct 
home  a  principal  man  of  the  dty,  who,  for  speaking  words 
against  T.  Quintius,  had  been  driven  to  fly  thence^  but  was, 
by  intercession  of  those  that  loved  hhn,  again  recalled.  His 
.iBtolian  companions,  that  were  not  many,  seized  upon  a 
gate ;  whereat  they  let  in  a  troop  which  they  had  left  not 
far  behind  them ;  and  so  fell  to  murdering  the  chief  of  the 
Komui  faction.   At  Chalcis  they  sped  not  so  well:  thi* 
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ther  also  tej  had  a  banished  man  to  bring  home;  but 
thej  came  bo  strongs  that  their  purpose  was  disconrered, 
and  the  town  prepared  to  defend  itself  againtt  them.  Bong 
therefore  demanded  the  cause  of  this  hostility,  they  gave 
a  gentle  answer ;  saying,  that  they  came  not  thither  as  ene- 
mies, but  only  lo  deliver  the  town  from  the  Romans,  who 
more  insolently  domineered  over  it  than  ever  the  Mace- 
donians had  done.  By  such  rhetoric  they  previdled  no 
more  than  thev  could  do  by  plain  force:  for  the  townsmen 
replied,  that  they  neither  found  any  abridgment  of  their 
liberty,  nor  needed  any  garnson  to  keep  them  from  the 
Romans 4  from  whom  they  neitber  feared  any  danger,  nor 
lecetved  injniy.  So  this  business  was  dashed.  The  attempt 
upon  Sparta  was  more  strange  and  desperate :  Nabis,  their 
good  friend^  was  lord  of  the  town^  styling  himself  king; 
l>ut»  more  truly,  by  all  men  called  tynmt.  He  had  welLnear 
lost  aU,  by  means  of  the  overthrow  which  Philopoemen  had 
lately  given  him ;  since,  he  durst  not  stir  abroad,  and  daily 
caqiected  the  mischief  ihat  on  all  sides  threatened  him, 
-Wherefore  he  sent  messengers,  one  after  other,  to  the 
^tolians,  requesting  them,  that  as  he  had  not  been  dow  to 
stir  in  thdr  bdialf,  but  adventured  himself  upon  the  utmost 
of  danger,  when  ail  others  were  backward ;  so  they  would 
be  pleased  to  send  him  what  help  they  might,  since  liis  bad 
fortune  had  caused  him  presently  to  need  it.  It  hath  been 
often  said,  that  the  ravenous  ^^Jtolians  were  only  true  to 
themselves,  and  rcgaidcd  ncitlicr  faith  nor  friendship  other- 
wise than  as  it  miglit  conduce  to  their  own  ends :  and  so 
dealt  they  now.  For  since  Nabis's  mercenary  forces,  which 
upheld  his  tyranny,  were  in  a  manner  consumed,  they 
thought  it  expedient  for  their  estate  to  put  him  out  of  the 
way ;  and,  by  so  doings  to  assure  Lacedsemon  unto  them- 
selves. To  this  purpose^  they  sent  thither  Alexamenus, 
one  whom  they  thought  a  man  fit  for  such  a  work.  To*  him 
they  gave  a  thousand  foot  and  thirty  horse,  chosen  for  the 
purpose.  These  thirty  were  by  Damocritus,  the  pretor, 
Inrougbt  into  the  council  of  the  apoded,  where  they  #ere 
commanded  to  be  no  wiser  than  they  shoukl  be,  jior  to 
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think  that  they  were  sent  to  make  war  with  the  Achaeans, 
or  to  do  ought  else,  save  only  what  AlexamenuB  should 
command  them ;  which  were  it  never  ao  de8perate,'and  in 
seeming  against  all  reaaoD^  yet  must  they  understand,  that 
unless  they  performed  it,  they  should  have  no  good  wek 
eome  home.  So  Alexamenus  came  to  the  tyrant,  whom  he 
encouraged  with  brave  words;  telling  him,  that  Aniiochus 
was  already  in  Europe,  and  would  be  anon  in  Greece,^ 
ineaning  to  cover  all  the  land  and  sea  with  his  mighty 
armies ;  and  that  the  Romans  were  like  to  find  other  man- 
ner  of  work  than  of  late  with  Philip ;  since  the  elephants  of 
this  gre;it.  king,  without  other  help,  would  suffice  to  tread 
them  down.  As  for  the  aElollaiib,  he  said,  diat  if  need 
should  so  require,  they  would  presently  send  away  to  La- 
cedjpmon  all  ihc  forces  that  they  could  raise;  but  that  they 
were  very  desirous,  at  the  present,  to  make  as  goodly  a  muster 
as  they  could  before  the  great  kinor ;  which  caused  them  to 
send  him  thither  afore  with  no  greater  company.  Here- 
upon he  willed  Nabis  to  take  heart,  bring  forth  his  men,- 
that  bad  been  long  pent  up  in  the  city,  and  train  them 
without  the  walls;  as  if  shortly  he  should  employ  them  in 
work  of  conquest  rather  than  defence.  Nabis  was  glad  of 
this;  and  duly  exercised  bb  men  in  the  field,  riding  up 
and  down  with'  bis  Alexamenus,  and  no  more  than  three  or 
four  horse  about  him,  from  one  pcnnt  to  another,  to  order 
and  bdioid  tbem.  During  this  time  of  exerdse,  Alex»^ 
menus  made  it  bis  fashion  to  step  aade  alone  to  Ms  Ita- 
lians, and  say  somewhat  as  he  thought  fit;  which  done,  be 
still  returned  again  to  Nabis.  But  when  he  saw  time  for 
the  great  work  that  he  had  in  liaiid,  he  then  went  aside  to 
his  thirt  y  horsemen,  and  bade  theoi  reuieniber  the  task  en- 
joined  them  at  their  setiiiifj^  forth  ;  telling  them,  that  they 
were  all  in  case  of  banished  men,  unless  they  would  anon 
come  up  to  him,  and  help  him  to  finish  that  which  they 
should  see  him  take  in  hand.  Hcrewithal  the  tyrant  be- 
gan to  draw  near  tbem;  and  Alexamenus,  making  towards 
him,  charged  him  on  the  sudden,  and  struck  him  down : 
the  thirty  iBtolians  never  stood  to  deliberate  upon  the 
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matter;  but  all  Hew  m,  aiul,  before  any  succour  could  ar- 
me^  had  made  an  end  of  this  wretched  Nabis.  Presently 
upcm  the  fact  committed}  the  tyranf  s  mercenaries  ran  unto 
the  dead  body,  where,  instead  of  seeking  levenge,  they 
stood  foolishly  gazing  as  beholders.  Alexamenus  with  hk 
iBtolianB  hasted  into  the  ctty^  and  seized  on  the  palace; 
where  he  fell  to  ransacking  the  treasure,  and  troubled  him- 
self with  none  other  caie»  as  thoii|^  all  were  already  dooe^ 
Such  of  hb  fiiUowefs  as  were  dispersed  in  the  town^  did 
also  the  like,  with  the  greater  ind%nation  of  the  citiiens; 
who,  seeing  themsdyes  free  by  the  death  of  the  tyrant, 
could  not  endure  to  see  those  that  had  slain  him  begin  to 
tyrannize  anew.  Wherefore  all  the  town  was  shortly  in 
arms;  and  lur  lack  of  another  c^iptaiiij  they  took  a  little 
boy  of  the  royal  stock,  that  h<u\  been  brought  up  with 
Nabis*'s  chiKlren,  whom  they  mounted  upon  a  good  hcirse, 
and  made  hun  their  chief.  So  they  fell  upon  the  ^Etoiians 
that  were  idly  stragglmg  about,  and  put  them  all  to  the 
sword;  Alexamenus,  with  not  many  of  his  company,  were 
slain  in  keeping  the  citadel;  and  those  few  that  esci^ped 
thence  into  Arcadia  were  taken  by  the  magistrates*  who 
sold  them  all  as  bondslaves.  In  this  doubtful  estate  of 
things  at  Laeedaemon,  Philopflemen  came  thither;  who, 
calling  out  the  chief  of  the  city,  and  speaking  sudi  wrads 
unto  them  as  Alexamenus  should  have  done  after  he  had 
akin  the  tyrant,  easily  persuaded  them,  for  thdr  own  good 
and  safety,  to  incorporate  themseWes  with  the  Achseans; 
thus  by  tbe  enteiprise,  no  less  diahonourable  than  difficult, 
of  the  ^tolians,  and  the  small  but  effectual  travail  of  Phi- 
lopoemen,  the  Acha^ans  made  a  notable  purchase ;  and  La- 
cedjemon,  that  liad  hitherto  been  governed  either  by  kings, 
or  by  tyrants  that  called  themselves  kings,  became  the 
member  of  a  comuionwealth,  whereof  the  name  had  scarce 
any  reputation  when  Sparta  ruled  over  all  Greece. 
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AnHoehui,  persuaded  hjf  Hioaa  theJBio&an,  comet  over  tnlo  Greece 
ill  attended.  Sundry  pauagee  h^meen  Aim,  ihe  JEtoUane,  Chat- 
eU&astt,  and  O0tert.  He  wuu  Cluddt,  and  thereby  ihe  whole  jak 
ef  Ettfoa.  The  vanity  ef  ihe  lang*t  ambastadon  and  the  Mio- 
HanSf  wUh  ihe  ctm2  answer  of  JUus  io  their  diseowrse  before  ihe 
Jchtans,  That  U  concerned  Ifte  Greeks  to  have  de^red  peace 
iehseen  Ifte  JZonumf  ami  Jn^o<Aus  as  Me  best  assaranee  (^ihdr 
own  Obertif,  Of  Mony  peOff  estates  ihatfM  to  ihe  Inng.  €f 
Jmsnander;  and  an  idle  vumtiff  hg  whid^  kmg  Phi^  was  loU, 

.  Hanmbidgk^sfpHtdeoimselinoam,  Some  tosms  won  in  Thes* 
saiff.  Thalang retires toChakUtwherehamainneUkay^^ 
and  reeds  awojf  ihs  rest  qfwmter.  I^pon  the  coming  of  the  So- 
man consul  ail  forsake  JnHochns.  He  wi^  two  thousand  JBtO' 
Uans  keeps  ike  straits  of  Thermepifle,  He  is  beaten,  and  fiu 
Ififo  Ana  s  leaomg  all  in  iSreece  unto  the  vsctoiy. 

ANTIOCHUS  was  troubled  much  m  Asia  with  Smyrna 
and  L.ampsacus,  that  would  not  hearken  to  any  composi- 
tion. He  thougiit  it  neither  safe  nor  honourable  to  leave 
them  enemies  behind  him ;  and  to  win  them  by  force  was 
more  than  hitherto  he  was  able.  Yet  was  he  desirous  with 
all  speed  convenient  to  shew  himself  in  Greece,  where  he 
had  been  told  that  his  presence  would  effect  wonden.  It 
iraa  aaidy  that  in  all  the  country  there  was  a  very  snuiU 
number  which  bore  hearty  affection  unto  the  Bomans; 
4hat  Nabis  was  already  up  in  anDS;  that  Philip  was  like  a 
bandog  in  a  ebain,  deoring  nothing  more  than  to  break 
Joosej  and  tbat  the  .AtoUana^  without  whom  the  RomanB 
had  done  nothing,  nor  nothing  could  have  done,  were 
ready  to  confer  upon  him  the  greatness  which  they  had  un- 
worthily bestowed  upon  insolent  Barbariana.  Of  all  this, 
the  least  part  was  true.  Yet  that  which  was  true  made 
such  a  noise,  as  added  credit  unto  all  the  rest.  Whilst  there- 
fore the  king  was  thinking  to  send  Hannibal  into  Afric, 
there  to  molest  the  Romans,  and  so  give  him  the  better 
leisure  of  using  his  own  opportunities  in  Greece,  Thoas 
the  ^tolian  came  over  to  him,  and  bade  him  lay  all  other 
care  aside;  for  that  his  countrymen  had  ahready  taken  J>e> 
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metrias,  a  town  of  main  importance,  that  shoiiUl  him 
entertainment,  whence  he  might  proceed  as  became  the 
greatness  of  his  virtue  and  fortune.  This  did  serve  to  cut 
off  all  deliberation.  As  for  Hannibal,  Thoas  was  bold  to 
teU  the  king,  first,  that  it  was  not  expedient  for  him  to  di- 
vide his  forces  at  such  a  time,  when  the  very  reputation  of 
bis  numbers,  brought  into  Ghreece,  might  serve  to  lay  open 
unto  him  all  plaoes»  without  need  ct  using  videnee;  and 
secondly,  that  in  any  sudi  great  enteipriie  there  could  not 
be  cfaoeen  a  more  unfit  man  to  be  employed  in  the  king'*a 
aenrace  than  was  that  fiumoua  Hannibal  die  Cartbagtnian : 
'  for»  he  snidy  that  the  king  should  as  greatly  feel  the  loaa  of 
a  fleet  or  anny,  perishing  under  such  a  notable  commander, 
if  his  fortune  were  bad,  as  if  the  same  had  miscarried  under 
one  of  nu  anc T  quality ;  whereas  nevertheless,  if  Hannibal 
prevailed,  Hannibal  alone  should  have  all  the  lionour,  and 
not  AnticK-hus.  In  this  regard  he  was  of  opinion,  that  such 
a  renowned  warrior  should  be  always  near  unto  the  kuig's 
person,  to  give  advice;  which  heme:  foliowed  as  often  as  it 
was  found  commodious,  the  good  success  would  wholly  re- 
dound unto  the  honour  of  him  that  had  the  sovereign  com- 
mandy  even  of  the  king  himself.  Antiochus  ^adly  heark^ 
ened  unto  this  admonition,  being  jealous  of  the  Tirtue  that 
shined  brighter  than  the  majesty  of  his  own  fortune.  And 
thereupon  he  laid  aside  the  determination  which  tended 
more  to  the  advancement  of  his  desires  than  did  any  thing 
dse  by  him  then  or  after  thought  upco. 

Presently  after  this^  be  made  ready  fixr  Grisece.  Before 
Ins  setting  forth,  in  a  ftivoloiis  pomp  of  ceremony,  he  went 
up  from  the  sea-side  to  Ilium,  ^ere  to  do  sacrifice  to  Bfi- 
nerva  of  Troy.  Thence  passing  over  the  i£gean  sea,  he 
came  to  Demetrius.  Eurylochus  tlic  Magncsian,  the  same 
whom  the  -^Etolians  had  lately  wiilted  on  home,  when  by 
that  pretext  tliey  won  Demetrias,  was  now  the  chief  man 
and  niler  of  his  nation  :  he  therefoi  c  ^vith  his  countrymen, 
in  great  frequency,  came  to  do  their  duties  to  the  king  An- 
tiochus^ and  bid  him  welcome.  The  king  was  glad  of  this, 
and  took  it  asa  sign  of  good  luck  to  be  so  entertained  at  the 
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beginning.  But  it  may  be  suspected,  that  the  Magneaans 
found  not  the  like  cause  of  joy  :  for  whereas  they  had  estf 
'peetedafieet  and  army  somewhat  like  to  that  of  Xerxes; 
thc^  saw  three  hundred  sfaipfly  of  which  no  mm  than  isatj 
were  serviceable  for  the  wars  $  with  an  army  of  ten  thou-- 
luid  foot,  five  bundrcd  borae^  and  MX  elephanti*  The^to- 
liana  no  sooner  heard  of  fab  coniillg»  than  they  caDed  a  par* 
liament,  and  made  a  decree,  whereby  they  mvited  him  into 
thdr  country.  He  knew  before  that  they  would  ao  do» 
aiMl  waa  therefore  well  onward  on  lua  way  towards  them 
when  they  met  him  that  broug|it  the  decree.  At  bb  com- 
ing to  Lamia,  the  ^tolians  gave  him  as  joyful  entertain- 
ment as  they  could  devise.  Being  brought  into  tlieir  coun- 
sel, lie  made  an  oration,  wherein  he  desired  them  to  hold  him 
extijsi  (1,  that  he  came  not  followed  with  a  greater  army. 
This  wiis,  he  said,  in  true  estimation  a  agn  of  his  good- 
will, in  that  he  sfayed  not  to  make  all  things  ready,  but 
hasted  unto  their  aid,  even  whilst  the  season  was  unfit  for 
navigation.  Yet  it  should  not  be  long,  ere  the  hope  of  all 
those  which  had  expected  him  would  be  satisfied  unto  the 
lull :  for  it  was  hb  meaning  to  fill  all  Greece  with  armies^ 
and  all  the  seft-coast  with  his  fleets.  Neither  would  he  spare 
hr  any  chaxge^  ti«v«l»  or  danger,  to  foUow  the  buonesa 
whidi  he  had  undertaken,  even  to  drive  the  Ramans  and 
their  antboflity  out  of  Greece,  leaving  the  country  teee  in- 
deed,  and  the  <£tolian8  therein  the  chief.  Now  as  the  ar- 
mies that  were  following  him  should  be  very  great ;  so  waa 
it  hb  meanfog,  that  all  provisions  to  them  belon^g  should 
be  i^rrespondent,  because  he  would  not  be  any  way  bur- 
densome unto  his  confederates.  But  at  the  present  he  must 
needs  entreat  them,  having  thus  liastily  come  over  unto 
their  aid,  unprovided  of  many  necessaries,  that  they  would 
help  him  with  corn  and  other  \nctuals,  wiiereof  he  stood  in 
need.  So  he  left  them  to  their  consultation:  the  conclusion 
whereof  was,  alter  a  little  dispute,  (for  a  vain  motion  was 
made  by  some,  that  the  differences  between  the  Romans  and 
them  should  be  put  by  compromise  to  the  deci&ion  of  An- 
tioohus,)  that  they  would  yield  unto  the  king's  desire,  and 
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assist  him  with  all  their  forces.   Here  we  may  observe,  how 
vain  a  thing  it  is  for  an  absolute  prince  to  engage  himself, 
as  did  Antiochus,  in  a  business  of  dangerous  importance, 
upon  the  promised  assurance  of  a  state  that  is  merely  po- 
pular :  for  if  the  vehemency  of  Thoas,  and  some  other  of 
that  faction,  had  not  ptev»led  in  this  council^  the  iEtoIians, 
for  gain  of  two  or  three  towns,  yea,  for  hope  of  such  gain 
that  might  have  deceived  them,  were  like  to  have  aban- 
doned this  king  thdr  iriend  unto  the  diacretkm  of  the  Ro- 
mans. And  what  remedy  had  there  heen,  if  dus  had  so 
ftUen  out  f  he  ccndd  hare  bemoaned  bimadf  to  Thoas^  and 
eomplained  of  the  wrong;  but  he  must  have  been  con- 
tented with  thb  answer;  that  the  fault  was  in  those  of  the 
opposite  fflde,  whom'  Thoas  would  therefore  have  pro- 
nounced to  be  very  wicked  men.   It  happened  much  better 
for  the  present,  though  m  the  f  uture  it  prcn  ed  much  worse, 
both  for  hnn  and  for  the  ^tulians.    He  was  chosen  general 
of  all  their  forces ;  and  thirty  commissioners  were  appointed 
to  be  about  him,  as  a  council  of  war  for  the  nation.  These 
armed  such  as  readily  they  could,  whilst  it  was  in  dispute 
where  they  should  begin  the  war.   Chalcis  was  thought  the 
meetest  place  to  be  first  undertaken;  whither  if  they  came 
suddenly,  they  should  not  peradventure  need  to  use  much 
force.   The  king  had  brought  with  him  into  iEtolia  but  a 
thousand  foot^  leaving  the  rest  behind  him  at  Hemetrias. 
With  these  he  hasted  away  directly  toward  Chalds^  being 
cvvertaken  by  no  great  number  of  the  iBtdians,  which  ao- 
companied  him  thithte.  At  his  comings  the  magistiatesy 
and  some  of  the  chief  dlazensy  issued  forth  to  paile  with 
him.  There  the  ^toiians  began,  as  they  had  lately  done 
before,  to  tell  how  the  Romans  had  only  in  words  and  false 
semblance  set  Greece  at  liberty  :  but.  such  liberty,  as  might 
be  true  ami  useful,  they  said,  would  never  be  obtained,  un- 
til, by  removing  the  necessity  of  obeying  their  pleasure  that 
were  most  mighty,  every  several  estate  had  where  to  find 
redress  of  any  pressure.    And  to  this  end  was  the  great  An- 
tiochus come  thither ;  a  king  well  able  to  counterpoise,  yea 
to  oyerweigh  the  Romans;  who  nevertheless  deshred  them 
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only,  so  to  join  with  him  in  league,  as  that  if  cither  the 
Romans  or  lie  siioukl  offer  them  wrong,  they  might  keep 
it  in  their  power  to  seek  redress  at  the  other  hands.  The 
Chalcidians  made  hereto  the  same  answer,  which,  to  the  hke 
allegations,  they  had  made  not  lonn;  before :  that  their  free- 
dom was  not  imaginary,  but  absolute,  for  which  they  were 
to  thank  the  Romans^  without  whose  good  liking  they 
would  enter  into  no  new  confederacy*  That  which  they 
8|iBke  of  themselvefly  they  oould  likewue  aflirm  of  all  the 
Greeks ;  forasmudi  fts  none  of  them  payed  any  tribute,  wag 
kept  under  by  any  gamsoo,  or  lived  otherwue  than  fay 
their  own  Unra»  and  without  beh^  tied  unto  condition  whieh 
diseased  them.  Where&re  they  wondered  why  the  king 
ihould  thus  trouUe  himBelf  to  ddiver  cities  that  were  al« 
ready  free.  But  since  he  and  the  JStolians  requested  their 
fiieikiship,  they  besought  both  him  and  the  ^tolians  to  do 
a  friendly  office,  in  departing  from  them  quietly,  and  leav- 
ing them  in  such  good  case  as  they  were.  With  this  answer 
the  king  departed ;  for  he  was  not,  sls  then,  strong  enough 
to  force  them.  But  very  soon  after  he  brought  thither  a 
greater  power,  which  terrified  them,  and  made  them  yield 
before  all  the  succours  could  arrive,  which  Titus  had  sent 
for  their  defence. 

The  chief  city  of  Euboea  being  tlius  gotten,  aU  the  rest 
of  the  island  shortly  yielded  toAntiochus.  Four  or  6ve 
hundred  Roman  soldiers,  that  came  over-late  to  have  de» 
fended  Chalcis,  reposed  themselves  at  Delium,  a  little  town 
of  Bmotia,  lying  over-againat  the  island,  where  was  a  temple 
and  giove^  oQnseerated  unto  ApoUo,  that  had  the  privilege 
of  an  inviolable  sanctuary*  In  this  plaoe  were  some  of  them 
walking,  and  beholding  die  things  there  to  be  seen,  whilst 
others  were  busied  as  they  found  cause,  without  fear  of  any 
danger,  as  bebg  in  such  a  place,  and  no  war  hitherto  pro- 
claimed. But  Menippus,  one  of  Antiochus^s  captains,  that 
had  wearied  himi^lf  in  many  vain  treaties  of  peace,  took  ad- 
vantage of  their  carelessness,  and  used  them  with  all  ex- 
tremity of  war.  Very  few  of  them  escaped;  fifty  were 
taken,  and  Uie  rei»t  i»laia.    Hercat  Qumtius  was  grieved ; 
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yet  bo  as  it  pleased  him  well  to  consider,  that  liis  Hoinans 
had  now  more  just  cause  than  before  to  make  war  upon  the 
king. 

Antiochus  liked  well  these  be^nnlnsrs,  and  sent  amhas- 
sadors  into  all  quarters  of  Greece,  in  hope  that  his  reputa- 
tkm  should  pmuade  very  many  to  take  his  part.  The 
wiser  sort  returned  such  answer  as  the  Chalcidians  had 
done.  Some  reaenred  themseLves  until  he  should  oome 
among  them;  knowing,  that  either,  if  he  came  not,  he  must 
hold  diem  excused  for  not  daring  to  stir ;  or,  if  he  came^  thtf 
.  Romans  must  pardon  their  just  fear,  in  yielding  to  the 
stronger.  None  of  those  that  lay  far  off  joined  widi  him 
in  true  meaning,  save  the  Eleans,  that  always  favoured  the 
Atolians,  and  now  feared  tfae  Achcans.  Little  reason 
there  was,  that  he  should  think  to  draw  the  Achseans  to  his 
party.  Nevertheless  he  assayed  them,  upon  a  vain  hope 
tlmt  tlic  envy  which  Titus  was  said  to  bear  unto  Philopoj- 
men's  virtue,  had  bred  a  secret  dishke  between  that  nation 
and  the  Romans.  Wherefore  both  he  and  the  ^toHans 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  council  at  ^gium,  that  spared  not 
brave  words,  if  the  Achseans  would  fiave  so  been  taken. 
The  king's  ambassador  told  of  great  armies  and  fleets  that 
were  coming,  reckoning  up  the  Dahans,  Medians,  Eli- 
mseans,  and  Cadusians,  names  that  were  not  every  day  heard 
of,  and  therefore,  as  he  thought,  the  more  terrible.  Then 
told  he  them  what  notable  men  at  sea  the  Sidonians,  Ty« 
nans,  Aradians,  and  Pamphylians  were,  such  indeed  as 
could  not  he  resisted.  Now  conoeming  money,  and  all 
wailike  furniture,  it  was,  he  said,  wdl  known,  that  the 
kingdoms  of  Asia  had  always  thereof  great  plenty.  So  aa 
they  were  much  decNved,  who^  considering  the  late  war 
made  against  Philip,  did  think  that  this  with  Antiochua 
would  prove  the  like  $  the  case  was  too  far  different.  Yet  this 
most  powerful  king,  that  for  the  liberty  of  Greece  was  come 
from  the  utmost  parts  of  the  east,  requested  no  more  of  the 
Achseans,  than  that  they  ^vc)uld  hold  tlieniseives  as  neutral, 
and  quietly  look  on,  be  took  order  with  the  Romans. 

To  the  same  effect  spake  the  i£tolian  ambassador,  and  fur-. 
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ther  added,  that  in  the  battle  at  Cynoscephalae,  neither 
Titus  had  done  the  part  of  a  general,  nor  the  liomans  of 
o-oc  )d  soldiers  ;  but  that  both  he  and  his  armv  had  been  there 
destroyed,  had  they  not  been  protected  by  virtue  of  the 
^toliaiUy  which  carried  the  day.  Titus  was  present  at  the 
eouDcil,  and  heard  all  this,  to  which  he  made  as  fit  answer 
fui  could  have  been  desired.  He  toid  the  Achseans,  that 
neither  the  king's  ambassador  nor  the  iEtolian  did  so 
greatly  labour  to  persuade  those  unto  whom  th^  addressed 
tlm  ontions,  as  to  vaunt  tfaemselTes  the  one  unto  the  other. 
So  as  a  man  nngfat  well  dispem  what  good  oorrespondenoe 
in  Yanity  it  was»  that  had  thus  linked  the  king  and  the 
^tolians  together.  For  eyen  such  br^  as  here  thej  made 
before  the  Achaeans»  who  knew  them  lo  be  liars,  Irad  the 
jEtoGans  also  made  unto  king  Antioehus;  prodaiiniDg  the 
yictory  over  Philip  to  be  merely  their  act,  and  the  whole 
country  of  Greece  to  be  dependant  on  them.  Interchangeably 
had  they  been  feasted  by  the  king  with  such  tales  as  his 
ambassador  toid  t  v(  now,  of  Dahans,  and  Aradians,  and 
Elimseans,  and  a  many  otliers,  that  were  all  but  a  c<)m|)any 
of  Syrians,  such  as  were  wont  to  be  sold  about  for  bond* 
slaves^  and  good  for  little  else.  These  diverse  names  of 
rascal  people  were,  he  said,  like  to  the  diversity  of  yemson 
wherewith  a  fnend  of  his  at  Chalcis  (no  such  vaunter  as 
wpre  these  ambasfiadors)  had  some  time  feasted  him.  For 
all  that  variety,  whereat  he  wondered,  was  none  other,  as 
Ins  host  then  merrily  told  him,  than  so  many  pieces  of  one 
tame  swine^  dressed  alter  serend  fashions,  with  rariety  of 
sauces.  Setdng  therefore  adde  this  vanity  of  idle  pomp,  it 
were  good  to  make  judgment  of  the  great  king  by  his  pre* 
sent  doings.  He  had,  notwithstanding  all  thb  greet  noise, 
no  more  than  ten  thousand  men  about  him,  for  which  little 
army  he  was  fain,  in  a  manner,  to  beg  victuals  of  the  Mto- 
Hans,  and  take  up  money  at  usury  to  defray  his  charges. 
And  thus  he  ran  up  atid  down  the  country,  frum  Demetrias 
to  Lamia,  thence  back  to  Chalcis,  and,  being  there  shut  out, 
to  Demetrias  again.  These  were  the  fruits  of  lies;  whcrc- 
mth  since  both  Antioehus  and  the  iEtoiians  had  each  de- 
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luclcd  other,  meet  it  was  that  they  should, as  perhaps  already 
they  did,  repent,  wliilsL  wiser  men  took  heed  by  their  ex- 
ample. To  a  favounihle  auclitory  much  persuasion  is  need- 
less. The  Achseans  did  not  love  so  well  the  /Rtolians,  as 
to  desire  that  they  should  become  princes  of  (ireece ;  but 
rather  wished  to  see  them,  of  all  other,  made  tlie  veriest 
abjects.  Wherefore  they  stood  not  to  hearken  after  new^ 
what  Antiochus  did,  how  he  sped  in  Euboea,  or  what  other 
cities  were  like  to  take  his  part,  but  readily  proclaimed  war 
ogainst  him  and  against  the  iStolians. 

How  the  hatred  between  these  two  nations  g;i«w  invete* 
Fste  stifficiendy  appears  in  the  story  foregoing.  Now  have 
they  gotten  each  their  patrons,  the  one  the  Romans^  the 
other  king  Andochos.  Herttn  did  each  of  them  unwisely ; 
thou^  fiur  the  greater  blame  ought  to  be  bud  on  the  tur- 
bulent spirits  of  the  .Atolians*  For  when  the  Romans  de- 
parted out  of  Greece,  and  left  the  country  at  rest,  there  was 
nothing  more  greatly  to  have  been  desired,  than  that  they 
might  never  llnd  occasion  to  return  with  an  army  thither 
again.  And  in  this  respect  ought  the  Greeks  to  have 
sought,  not  how  Smyrna  and  Lamj^isacus  might  recover 
their  liberty,  (which  had  never  been  lidd  a  matter  worth  re- 
garding, until  now  of  late,)  but  how  the  powers  of  Uie  east 
and  west,  divided  and  kept  asunder  by  their  country,  as 
two  seas  by  an  isthmus,  or  neck  of  land,  might  be  kept  from 
overflowing  the  bar  that  parted  them.  Neither  had  the 
Homans  any  better  pretence  for  their  seeking  to  make  free 
those  base  Asiatics^  which  originally  were  Ghreekish,  than 
the  general  applause  wherewith  all  the  nation  entertained 
this  their  loving  ofler.  Yet  were  Lysimadiiay  and  the  towna 
in  Thrace,  hrtely  gotten  by  Antiochus*  pretended  as  a  rery 
great  cause  of  fear,  that  should  move  them  to  take  arms 
even  in  their  own  defence.  But  if  all  Greece  would  have 
made  interoession,  and  requested  that  things  might  continue 
as  they  were,  promisbg  jointly  to  assist  the  Romans  with 
their  whole  forces  both  by  land  and  sea,  whensoever  king 
Antioctuis  slioukl  make  the  least  offer  to  stir  against  them ; 
then  had  not  only  this  quarrel  been  at  an  end,  but  the  Ro- 
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man  patronage  over  the  country  had  been  far  from  grow- 
ing, as  soon  after  it  did,  into  a  lordly  rule. 

The  Achaeans  were  at  this  time,  in  a  manner,  the  only 
nation  of  Greece  that  freely  aiuL  gtiiurously  declared  them- 
selves altogether  for  the  Romans,  their  friends  and  bene- 
factors. All  the  rest  gave  doubtful  answers  of  hope  unto 
both  sides ;  or  if  some  few,  as  did  the  Tliessalians,  were 
firm  against  Antiochus,  yet  helped  they  not  one  another  ia 
the  quarrel,  nor  shewed  themselves  his  enemies,  till  he  pressed 
them  with  open  force.  The  Boeotians  willingly  reodved  him 
as  soon  as  he  entered  upon  their  borders,  not  sa  much  for 
fear  of  his  power,  as  in  hatred  of  Titus  and  the  Romans,  hy 
whom  thej  had  been  somewhat  hardly  used.  Aminender  the 
Athamanian,  besides  his  old  fHendship  with  the  ^tolians^ 
was  cau|^t  with  a  bait ;  which  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  did  nqore  foolishly  swallow,  or  Antiochus  cast  out.  He 
had  married  the  daughter  of  an  Arcadian,  that  was  an  idle- 
headed  man,  and  iwunted  himself  to  be'  descended  from 
Alexander  the  Great,  naming  his  two  sons,  in  that  regard, 
Philip  ami  Alexander.  Philip,  the  elder  of  these  brethren, 
accompanied  his  sister  to  the  \x)or  court  of  Athamania; 
where,  having  made  his  folly  k]io\\  n  by  taiicing  of  his  pedi- 
gree, he  was  judged  by  Antiochus  and  the  ^tolians  a  man 
fit  for  their  turns.  Thev  made  him  believe,  that  in  rej^ard 
of  his  high  parentage,  and  the  famous  memory  of  Alexan- 
der his  forefather,  it  was  their  purpose  to  do  their  best  for 
the  conquest  of  Macedon  to  his  behoof,  since  no  man  had 
thereto  so  good  title  as  he.  But  for  the  enabling  of  them 
hereunto,  it  behoved  him  to  draw  Aminander  to  their  party, 
that  so  thej  might  the  sooner  have  done  with  the  Romans. 
Philip  was  highly  pleased  herewidiy  and  by  persuaaons  of 
himself  or  of  his  sister  effected  as  mudi  as  they  desired. 
But  the  first  piece  of  service  done  by  this  imaginary  king, 
(whether  it  proceeded  from  his  own  phrensy,  in  hc^  to 
get  love  of  the  Macedonians,  that  should  be  his  subjects^ 
or  whether  from  some  vanity  in  king  Antiochus,  that  em- 
ployed him,)  wrought  more  harm  to  his  friends  than  he  and 
Anniiander  were  able  Lo  do  good.    There  were  two  thou- 
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nnd  tnen  'comiuitted  to  his  leading,  mth  whidi  he  inarched 
unto  Cyno6cepha]«9  there  to  gather  up  the  bones  of  the 
«Blau|^tered  Maoedonians,  whom  thar  king  had  suffered  all 
^ifl  while  to  lie  unburied.  The  Macedons  troubled  not  them* 
selves  to  think  on  this  charitahle  act,  as  if  it  were  to  them 
miy  benefit  at  all ;  but  king  Philip  took  it  in  high  indigna- 
tion, as  iiiLciided  merely  unto  his  despite.  WheretVuc  lie 
presently  sent  unto  the  Romans,  and  gave  them  to  under- 
stand  that  he  was  ready  with  all  his  power  to  aid  them 
whereinsoever  they  should  be  pleased  to  use  him. 

The  iEtolians,  Magnesians,  Euhneans,  Boeotians,  and 
Athamanians,  having  now  all  joined  with  hnn,  Antiochus 
took  counsel  of  them  about  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in 
hand.   The  chief  question  was,  whether  it  were  meet  for 
-him  to  ioYftde  Thessaly  that  would  not  hearken  to  his  per- 
soasioasy  or  whether  to  let  all  alone  until  the  spring,  be- 
-cause  it  was  now  mid-winter.    Some  thought  one  thing, 
and  some  another,  confirming  each  his  own  sentence  with 
the  weightiest  reasons  which  he  could  allege,  as  in  a  matter 
of  great  importance.   Hannihal  was  at  thb  meetb^  who 
had  long  been  east  aside  as  a  vessd  of  no  use^  but  was  now 
required  to  ddiver  his  opmiott.   He  freely  told  the  king, 
that  what  he  should  now  utter  was  even  the  same  which 
he  would  have  spoken,  had  his  oounsdl  at  any  thne  before 
been  asked  nnoe  their  coming  into  Greece.    For  the  Mag- 
nesians,  Boeotians,  and  other  their  good  friends,  which  now 
so  willingly  took  ilieir  parts,  whai  were  they  else  than  so 
many  jxxjr  estates,  that,  wanting  force  of  their  own,  did  ad- 
join themselves,  for  fear,  unto  him  that  was  stroiigeat  at 
the  prtsuiu,  and  would  afterwaids,  when  they  saw  it  expe- 
dient, be  as  readv  to  fall  to  the  t<jnlrary  side,  alle^in^^  the 
same  fear  for  their  excuse  ?  Wherefore  lie  tliou^Ut  it  most 
l)ehoveful  to  win  king  Philip  of  Macedon  unto  their  party, 
who  (be^des  that  beii^  once  engaged  he  should  not  after- 
wards have. power  to  reoiNl»  and  forsake  them  at  his  plea- 
sure) was  a  mighty  |mnce,  and  one  that  had  means  to  sus* 
tain  the  Roman  war  with  his  proper  forces.    Now  that 
Philip  might  be  easily  persuaded  to  join  with  them»  the  be* 
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nciit  likely  to  redound  unto  himself"  by  their  society  waa 
a  very  strong  argument ;  thoiigli  iiuleed  what  need  was 
there  of  proving  by  inference  the  likelihood  of  this  hope  ? 
For,  said  be,  "  these  iEiohans  here  present,  and  namely 
**  this  Tboas,  being  lately  ambassador  from  them  into  Asia, 
**  among  other  motives  which  he  then  used  to  excite  the  king 
unto  this  expedition^  insisted  mainly  on  the  same  pcmit. 
He  told  us,  that  Philip  was  moved  beyond  all  patience 
with  the  lordly  insoleiice  of  the  Romans,  likening  that 
<^  king  to  some  wild  beast,  that  was  chained  or  locked  up 
within  aome  grate,  and  would  fain  break  loose.    If  this 
be  flo^  'let  us  break  his  chain,  and  pull  down  the  grate, 
that  he  may  regain  hia  liberty,  and  satisfy  his  angty 
stomach  upon  those  that  are  common  enemies  to  us  and 
**  him.   But  if  it  prove  otherwise,  and  that  his  fear  be 
greater'  than  hb  indignation,  then  shall  it  bebove  us  to 
look  tmto  him,  that  he  may  not  seek  to  please  his  good 
masters,  the  Bomans,  by  offending  us.  Your  son  Sdeucus 
is  now  at  Lysunadua,  with  part  of  your  army ;  if  Philip 
**  will  not  hearken  to  your  embassage,  let  Seleucus  be  in 
*'  readiness  to  fall  upon  Macedon,  and  find  him  work  to 
**  defend  his  own  on  tlie  other  side,  without  putting  us  here 
to  trouble.    Thus  much  concerning  Fhihp,  and  the  pre- 
**  sent  war  in  fli  cLce.    But  more  generally  for  the  ma^ 
naging  of  this  great  enterprise,  wherein  you  are  vow  em- 
**  barked  aj^ainst  the  Romans,  I  told  you  my  opiuujn  at 
**  the  begmnmg,  whereto  had  you  then  given  ear,  the  Ro- 
"  mans  by  this  time  should  have  heard  other  news,  than 
that  Chalcis  in  Euboea  was  become  ours.  Italy  and  Gaul 
«  should  have  been  on  &e  with  war,  and,  little  to  thebr 
comfort,  they  should  have  understood,  that  Hannibal  was 
**  again  come  into  Italy :  neither  do  I  see  what  should 
*^  hinder  us  even  now  from  taking  the  same  course.  Send 
&r  all  your  fleet  and  army  hither,  (but  in  any  case  let 
ships  of  burden  come  along  with  them,  loaden  with  store 
of  victuals ;  for  as  the  case  now  stands,  we  have  here'  too 
"  few  hands  and  too  many  mouths*)  Whereof  let  the  one  half 
**  be  employed  against  Italy,  whilst  you  in  person  witli  the 
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"  other  hali^  tarrying  on  this  ade  the  Ionian  wa,  may  both 
« take  order  for  the  afl&irs  of  Greece,  and  therewithal 
*•  make  countenance,  as  if  you  were  even  ready  to  follow 
**  us  into  Italy ;  yea,  and  be  ready  to  foUow  us  indeed,  if  it 
**  shall  be  requisite*  This  is  my  advice ;  who^  though  per. 
**  haps  I  am  not  very  skilful  in  all  sorts  of  war,  yet  how  to 
war  with  the  Romans,  I  have  been  instructed  by  long 
experience,  both  to  theit  cost  and  mine  own.  Of  this 
"  counsel,  which  I  give,  I  promise  you  my  faithful  and  di- 
ligent  service  for  the  execution  ;  but  what  counsel  soever 
"  you  shall  please  to  follow,  I  wish  it  may  bo  prosperous." 
Many  were  pleastd  with  the  great  spirit  of  the  man,  and 
said  he  Iiad  spoken  bravely ;  but  of  all  this  was  nothing  done, 
save  only  that  one  was  sent  into  Asia,  to  make  all  things 
ready  there.  In  the  mean  while  they  went  in  hand  with 
Thessaly,  about  which  they  had  before  disputed.  There 
when  they  had  won  one  town  by  force,  many  other  places, 
doubting  their  own  strength,  were  glad  to  make  submisrion. 
But  Larisaa,  that  was  chief  of  the  country,  stood  out,  not 
vegaiding  any  terrible  threats  of  the  king,  that  lay  before 
the  walls  with  his  whole  army.  This  their  faith  and  courage 
was  refwaxded  by  good  forttme :  for  M.  BsebiuSy  a  Roman 
]nopretx»v  did  send  help  ihithen  Likewise  Philip  of  Ma- 
oedon  professed  Imnself  enemy  unto  Antiocbusy  whereby 
the  fiune  of  the  suooour  oonoing  to  Lariasa  grew  such,  as 
wrought  more  than  the  suooour  could  have  done^  had  it 
arrived.  For  Antiochus  peredving  many  fires  on  the 
mountainB*  tops  a&r  off,  thought  that  a  great  army  of  Ro- 
mans and  Macedonians  had  been  coming  upon  him.  There- 
fott  exeunng  himself  by  the  time  of  the  year,  he  brake  up 
his  siege,  and  martht  d  a^^  av  to  Chalcis.  At  Chaldis  he  fell 
in  love  with  a  young  maul  to,  daughter  unto  a  citizen  of  the 
town;  whom,  williout  i  egard  of  thu  much  disproportion  that 
was  between  them,  both  in  years  and  fortune,  he  shortly 
married,  and  so  spent  the  winter  following  as  delightfully 
as  he  could,  without  thinking  u]^oti  the  war  m  hand.  His 
great  men  and  captains  followed  his  example,  and  the 
soldiers  as  readily  imitated  th^  captains;  in  such  wise> 
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that  when  he  took  the  field  he  might  evidently  perceive 
in  what  loose  manner  of  discipline  his  army  bad  passed  the 
winter.  But  M.  Acilius  Glahrio,  the  ilojjjan  conpul,  shall 
meet  him  very  shortly,  and  help  him  to  reclaim  them  from 
this  looaeqea^  of  nuptial  reveU>  by  setting  tbem  to  hord^ 
e&ercise. 

M.  Acilius  was  chosen  consul  \\ith  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Nasica.  The  war  against  Antiochus  fell  to  him  by  lot, 
vbiveas  otherwise  he  was  no  way  so  honourable  aa  N«nea 
bit  ooUe^gue^  unto  whom  fell  a  charge  of  far  less  credit  and 
importance.  Nasica,  besides  the  great  nobility  of  his  fa^ 
nily,  had  been  long  ance,  in  time  of  the  Funic  war^ 
egffwwd  with  the  title  of  ^  btit  man  m  Rome:  when  the 
•enete^  far  very  fear  and  superstition,  dunt  not  beve  to 
pnmpiiQoed  him,  had  thej  not  to  thought  htm,  as  being 
eommanded  I17  ovade,  that  none  other  man  thm  the  vary 
haft  should  entertain  m  old  Btone»  which  the  Devil  then 
taugjit  them  to  call  Me  ewlftfr  ^  ^KN2t.  But  no  preroga** 
tive  of  birth,  virtue,  or  good  opinion,  gave  such  advantage 
to  the  better  man,  as  to  make  cfaoioe  of  tns  own  province, 
or  arrogate  more  unto  himself,  than  his  lot  should  afford 
him.  This  unpartial  distribution  of  employments  helped 
well  to  maintain  peace  and  concord.  P.  Scipio  therefore 
was  appointed  to  make  war  against  the  Boiians,  wherein  he 
purchased  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  nothing  so  glorious  as 
was  that  of  his  colleague,  thouj^h  purchased  with  harder 
service,  requiring  tiie  more  ability  in  matter  of  war.  But 
M.  Acilius  went  over  into  Greece  with  ten  thousand  foot, 
two  thousand  horse,  and  rifteen  elephants.  Ptolomy  king 
of  £)gypt,  notwithstanding  his  late  alhance  with  king  Aur 
tiochusi,  and  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  had  lately  sent  aub- 
hessadors  to  Rome,  making  offer  to  come  each  of  them  in 
person  with  aU  his  forces  into  ^tolia,  there  to  assist  the 
consul  in  this  war.  Ptolomy  sent  also  gold  and  silver  to- 
ward the  defraying  of  charges,  as  one  that  meant  none  other 
than  good  earnest.  But  he  was  too  young,  and  dwelt  too 
&r  off.  So  his  money  was  returned  unto  him  with  thanks, 
and  his  bving  offer  as  lovingly  reused.   Unto  Fhtlip^s 
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ambassadors  answer  waft  made,  that  thb  lib  friendly  offer 

was  gratefully  accepted,  and  that  the  senate  and  people  ef 
Koine  would  think  themselves  beboldu^  to  him  for  the  aa^ 
sistance  that  he  should  give  to  Acilius  the  consul.  Masi^ 
nissa  likewise,  and  the  Carthaginians,  did  strive  which  of 
them  should  be  most  ibiward  in  gratifying  the  Romans. 
Each  of  them  promised  a  great  quantity  of  grain,  which 
they  would  send  partly  to  Home,  partly  to  the  army  in 
Greece.  And  herein  Masinissa  far  outwent  tlic  ]>oor  city 
of  Carthage,  as  also  in  tb.it  he  offered  to  lend  the  consul 
five  hundred  horse  and  twenty  elephants.  On  the  other 
ode^  the  Carthaginians  undertook  to  set  out  a  fleet  at  their 
own  charges,  and  to  bring  in  at  one  payment  all  the  tribute- 
IBonejr  which  was  behind,  and  ought  to  be  discharged  by 
many  yearly  pensnonB.  But  the  Romans  did  neither  think 
it  good  to  let  them  am  a  fleet,  nor  would  let  them  redeem 
themselves  out  of  tribute,  by  pajfing  all  at  once.  As  for  the 
com,  it  was  accepted  with  condition  that  they  should  be 
contented  to  reoeiTe  the  price  of  it.  .    .  » 

.  The  hasty  and  ridiculous  issue  of  this 'war,  that  b^n 
with  such  noise  and  preparations,  were  hardly  credible^ 
were  not  the  diflferenoe  exceeding  great  between  the  Roman 
and  the  Asiatic  sol^Ber.  Antiochus  had  gotten  this  spring 
A  few  towns  of  Acamania,  after  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
prevailed  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  partly  by  fair  words,  and 
treason  of  the  rulers;  partly  by  terror,  that  was  like  to 
prove  their  excuse,  when  they  should  again  forsake  him. 
But  king  Philip  and  Bscbius  having  recovered  many  places, 
and  the  Roman  consul  being  arrived,  a^inst  whom  none 
made  resistance,  he  was  glad  to  withdraw  himself.  Ami- 
nandcr  fled  out  of  his  Athamania,  which  the  Macedonian 
took  and  enjoyed,  as  m  recompense  of  his  good  service  to 
the  Romans.  Philip,  the  brother  of  Aminander'^s  wife, 
was  taken  by  the  consul,  made  a  mocldng  stock,  and  sent 
away  prisoner  to  Rome.  The  Thessalians  used  much  more 
diligence  in  returning  to  their  old  friends,  than  they  had 
done  in; yielding  to  the  king.  AH  their  cities,  one  after 
other,  gave  up  themselTes;  the  ganisons  of  Andodius,  com-^ 
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poundiiig  only  for  their  own  Ura^  and  depBrting  unonned ; 
jet*  90,  that  a  thotuand  of  them  stayed  behind,  and  took 
pay  of  the  Romans.  Thb  did  wondeffully  perplex  Antu 
oobis ;  who,  having  withdrawn  himedf  to  Chakis,  and  hear- 
ing how  thmgs  went,  cried  out  upon  hk  friends,  and  said, 
that  they  had  betrayed  him.  He  had  taken  a  great  deal 
of  toil  during  one  half  of  a  winter,  and  spent  the  other  half 
in  such  nuptials  as  wqtc  little  to  his  honour  ;  after  which,  in 
time  of  need,  he  found  all  the  promises  of  the  ^tolians 
merely  verbal,  and  himself  reduced  into  terms  of  great  ex- 
tremity. He  therefore  admired  Hannibal  as  a  wise  man, 
yea  a  very  prophet,  that  had  foreseen  all  this  long  before. 
Nevertheless  he  sent  word  to  the  vEtolians,  tliat  they  should 
now  make  ready  all  their  forces,  as  considering  their  own 
need  to  be  no  less  than  his.  But  the  i£tolians  had  cause 
to  think,  that  they  themselves  were  shamefully  disap* 
pointed  by  Antiochus,  who,  having  promised  to  do  great 
wonders,  was  in  all  this  while  seconded  by  no  greater  nom- 
bers  out  of  Asia  than  so  many  as  would  Bll  up  the  same 
ten  thousand  which  he  first  brought  over.'  Yet  came  there 
some  of  them,  though  fewer  than  at  any  rime  before,  which 
jcnned  with  him^  Hereat  the  king  iras  angry,  and  could 
get  no  better  satisfaction,  than  that  Thoas  and  hia  fdlows 
'had  done  their  best,  in  vain,  to  have  made  aU  the  narioli 
take  arms.  Since  therefore  neither  his  own  men  came  over 
lo  him  out  of  Asia,  nor  his  friends  of  Greece  would  appear 
In  tins  rime  of  danger,  he  seised  upon  the  straits  of  Ther. 
mopylse,  as  meaning  to  defend  them  against  the  Romans, 
until  more  help  sliould  come.  Of  the  straits  of  Thermo- 
pylae there  hath  been  spoken  enough  "^before,  upon  many 
occasions ;  and  then  chiefly  when  they  were  defended  by 
Leonidas  against  the  huge  army  of  Xerxes.  Wherefore  it 
may  easily  be  conceived  how  the  I{()nians,  that  landed  about 
Apollonia,  and  so  came  onwards  into  Thessaly,  were  unable 
to  pass  that  ledge  of  mountains,  dividing  the  one  half  of 
Greece,  unless  they  could  win  this  difficult  entrance.  But 
there  was  great  difierence  between  Leomdas  and  Antiochlis* 
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The  fbrmer  of  tbcae^  with  nA  handful  of  mtDy  defiHidfld 
diis  pftBsage  tiro  or  three  dejs  tt^gether,  agdnit  a  worid  of 
nwD  ooiDing  to  hivode  the  eotmtty.  The  Utter>  having 
taken  upon  him  to  do  great  miracles,  and  eflfect  what  he 

listed  himself  in  Greece,  did  commit  himself  unto  the  safety 
of  this  place,  when  he  \'.  as  charged  bj  not  many  more  thail 
he  had  in  his  own  army.  There  whilst  he  lay,  he  sent 
earnest  messa^s  one  after  other  to  the  iEtoliaiis,  entreating 
theni  not  to  forsake  him  thus,  but  at  leastwise  now  to  iieip, 
and  k(  op  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  lest  the  RomaTi<^,  find- 
ing any  bypath,  should  come  down  upon  hnn.  By  this  im- 
portunity he  got  of  them  two  thousand,  tliat  undertook  to 
make  good  the  few  passages,  by  which  only,  and  not  with- 
out extreme  diffioul^^  it  was  posable  for  the  enemy  to 
aaoend*  The  Roman  consul  in  like  aort  prepared  to  fame 
the  Miaitiy  without  atejfhig  1x>  expeet  king  Pfaihpi  that  was 
hindered  hy  aiekneM  from  aooooipanying  him*  He  had 
with  him  M.  Poruub  Cato  and  L*  Valeriua  Flaceii%  l3tM 
had  hath  of  them  been  eoiisttl8»  These  he  sent  fhrth  hy 
night  with  two  thousand  men^  to  tty  whether  hy  any  means 
Ihey  could  get  up  to  the  ^tolians^  He  himself  encouraged 
his  army,  not  only  by  telling  them  with  what  faase4Xin^ 
tioned  enemies  they  had  to  dea)»  hut  what  rich  kingdoms 
Antinchua  held»  that  should  boumlfciUy  ivwavd  them,  if 
they  were  vkftors^  This  was  on  the  day  before  the  battle. 
All  that  night  Cato  had  a  sore  journey,  (for  what  happened 
iiiilo  L.  Valerius  it  is  uncertain,  save  only  that  he  failed  in 
his  intent,)  and  so  much  the  worse,  for  that  he  had  no  skil- 
ful guide.  Seeing  therefore  his  men  exceedingly  tired  with 
climbing  up  slee|)v  rocks  and  crooked  ways,  he  commanded 
them  to  repose  themselves,  whilst  lie,  bemg  a  very  able 
man  of  body,  took  in  hand  the  discovery,  accompanied  with 
no  more  than  one  of  like  mettle  to  himself*  After  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  he  found  at  length  a  path,  which  he  took 
to  be,  as  indeed  it  was,  the  best  wmy  leading  unto  the  en»> 
mies.  So  thither  he  brought  his  met^  and  hekl  on  the  same 
path  till  toward  break  of  day»  It  was  a  place  not  haunted,  * 
because  in  time  of  peace  there  was  a  £ur  way  through  the 
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atFBits  bekiir>  that  leqoired  no  sticih  tronble  of  dimbing ; 
ndliier  had  thb  eDtiBiioe  of  the  Thermopylse  been  ao  oftoi 
Jthe  aeat  of  war,  aa  imght  caiiae  any  tnnreUen  to  aeawh  out 
the  passages  of  thoae  desolate  mountahia*  WhefeCbre  the 
mtf  diat  Cato  followed,  though  it  were  the  beat,  yet  did  it 
lead  him  to  a  bog  at  the  end,  which  would  suffer  him  to 
pass  no  further.  So  he  stayed  there  until  daylight,  by 
which  he  elisco\'cred  hoih  tlie  cauip  of  the  Greeks  under- 
neath him,  and  some  of  the  ^tolians  very  near  unto  hkn, 
that  were  keepni^  watch.  He  therefore  sent  forth  a  lusty 
crew  of  his  men,  whom  he  thought  fittest  for  that  service, 
and  willed  them  by  any  m^ns  to  get  him  some  prisoners. 
This  was  effected,  and  lie  thereby  understood  that  these 
JEttoHms  were  no  more  than  six  hundred;  as  also  that  king 
Antiochus  lay  beneath  in  the  valley.  So  he  pieaently  set 
upcm  the  uEtoIians,  overthrew  them,  slew  a  great  part  of 
them,  and  chaaed  the  rest,  that  by  flying  to  their  camp 
guided  him  unto  it.  The  fight  was  already  begun  between 
the  armiea  bdow;  and  the  Bomanst  that  had  eaaily  repelled 
die  king's  nm,  and  driven  them  into  tfaor  camp»  found  it 
in  a  manner  a  desperate  pieee  of  work  to  aaaault  the  cam^ 
itad^  whidi  occupied  the  whole  hreadth  of  die  ttamtM^  waa 
notaUy  fiirttfiedy  and  not  only  defended  by  Antiodiua'a 
long  {akesy  which  were  beat  at  that  Idnd  of  service,  but  by 
avohers  and  slingers,  that  were  placed  over  them  on  the  billU 
side,  and  poured  down  a  shower  of  weapons  on  their  heads. 
But  Cato's  approach  determined  the  matter.  It  was 
thought  at  first  that  the  ^tohans  had  been  coming  txi 
help  the  king's  men ;  but  when  the  Roman  arms  and  ensigns 
were  disooveretl,  such  was  the  terror,  that  none  made  offer 
of  resistance,  but  all  of  them  forsook  tiie  camp,  and  fled. 
The  slaughter  was  not  great,  for  t  hat  the  badness  of  the 
way  did  hinder  the  Koman  army  from  making  pursuit : 
yet  this  day^s  loss  drave  Antiochus  out  of  Greece^  who  di- 
rectly fled  to  Chalcis,  and  from  thenoe^  with  the  flxst  op- 
portunity, got  him  back  into  Asia. 

All  the  dties  that  had  embraced  the  friendship  of  And* 
ochtts  prepared  Ibrthwith  to  entertain  the  Bomans^  and 
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eDtieat  for  poidoti ;  setting  open  thor  gataiy  and  preeent- 
ing  themidTes  unto  the  oonfiil»  in  manner  of  suppliants. 
Briefly,  in  few  days  all  was  recovered  that  Antiochus  had 
gained,  the  iEtolians  only  standing  out,  because  they  knew . 
not  what  else  to  do.  Nather  did  the  consul  ^ave  them  any 
respite.  At  his  return  from  Chalcis,  he  met  with  king  Phi- 
lip, that,  having  recovered  hcaltli,  cauic  to  join  with  hm\ 
against  Antiochus,  over  whom  hiiice  the  victory  was  already 
gotten,  he  did  gratulate  unto  the  Romans  their  good  suc- 
cess, and  oflTered  to  take  part  with  them  in  the  i£tolian 
war.  So  it  was  acrreed  that  the  consul  should  besiege  He- 
raclea  and  Phihp  Lamia,  at  the  same  time.  Each  of  them 
plied  his  work  hard,  especially  Philip,  who  fain  would  have 
taken  Lamia  before  the  consul  should  come  to  help  him : 
but  it  could  not  be ;  for  his  Macedonians  that  used  to  woric 
by  mine  were  orennuch  hindered  by  the  stony  ground. 
Yet  was  Lamia  even  ready  to  be  taken,  when  the  consul, 
having  won  Heradea,  came  thither,  and  told  Philip  that 
the  spoil  of  these  towns  was  a  reward  unto  those  that  had 
fought  at  Thermopybe.  Herewith  Philip  most  be  ood^ 
tented,  and  therefore  went  his  way  quietly.  But  Acifius, 
that  could  so  ill  endure  to  see  Philip  in  likelihood  of  thriv- 
ing by  the  Romans*  victory,  got  not  Lamia  himself,  until 
such  time  as  another  consul  was  ready  to  ease  hmi  of  his 
charge. 

The  loss  of  Heraclea  did  so  affright  the  ^tohans,  that 
they  thought  no  way  siiil  i-  ilian  to  desire  peace.  Yet  had 
they  sent  unto  king  Antiocluis  prLsently  after  liis  flight, 
entreating  him  not  to  for^akt^  ihem  utterly,  but  either  to 
return  with  all  those  ft>r(  t's  wliich  he  had  purpost^d  to  bring 
»  *   into  Greece,  or  if  any  thmg  withheld  him  from  coming  in 

person,  at  leastwise  to  help  them  with  money  and  other  aid. 
They  prayed  him  to  consider,  that  this  di4  not  only  ooooeni 
him  in  honour,  but  appertained  unto  his  own  safety,  since 
it  would  be  much  to  his  hurt,  if  the  <^ti?^»'*"»i  being  wholly 
subdued,  the  Romans,  without  any  enemies  at  their  backs, 
'  might  set  upon  him  in  Asia.  He  considered  wdl  of  this, 
and  found  their  words  true.   Therefore  he  delivered  unto 
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•Nicandery  one  of  tlicir  ambaarodora,  a  sum  of  money  that 
•nug^t  serve  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  war,  ptoniisiDg 
that  ere  long  he  would  send  them  strong  aid^both  by  land  and 
sea,  Thoasy  another  of  their  amhassadorsj  he  retained  with 
him,  who  willingly  stayed,  that  he  might  urge  the  king  to 
make  his  word  good.  But  when  Hefadea  was  taken  from 
them,  then  did  the  JEtolians  lay  aside  all  hope  of  amending 
their  fortune  by  the  help  of  Antiochus,  and  made  suit  uiiio 
the  consul  to  obtain  pcaLc,  Lipun  any  rcai>oiiablc  condition. 
The  consul  w  oulcl  scarce  vouchsafe  to  give  them  audience, 
but  said  lie  had  other  business  in  hand,  only  he  granted 
them  ten  days  of  truce,  and  sent  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  with 
them  to  Hypata,  willing  them  to  make  him  acquainted  with 
as  much  as  they  would  have  delivered  unto  himself.  At 
their  coming  to  Hypata,  they  began,  as  men  favouring  their 
own  cause,  to  allege  how  well  they  had  deserved  of  the 
Bomans.  Whereto  Fiaocus  would  not  hearken.  He  told 
them  plainly,  that  the  memory  of  all  such  good  offices  past 
was  quite  obliterated  by  the  malice  which  they  had  shewed 
of  late;  wherefore  he  willed  them  to  acknowledge  th^ 
faulty  and  to  entreat  pardon.  Better  they  thought  to  do  so 
even  hetimes>  than  to  stay  till  they  were  reduced  into  tenns 
of  more  extrenuty.  Hereupcm  they  agreed  to  commit 
tfaemsdves  unto  the  faith  of  the  Bomans»  and  to  that  eSSaet 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  consuL*  Thu  phrase  of  *^  commit- 

Ung  unto  the  faitfa«^  signified^  in  their  use  of  it,  little  elw 
than  the  acknowledgment  of  a  £uilt  done»  and  |he  craving 
of  pardon.  But  the  Romans  used  those  words  in  another 
sense,  and  counted  them  all  one  as  "  yielding  to  discretion." 
Wherefore,  when  the  consul  heard  them  speak  in  this  man- 
ner, he  asked  them  whether  their  meaning  were  agreeable 
to  their  words.  They  answered  that  it  was,  and  shewed 
him  the  decree  of  tlieir  nation,  lately  made  to  thit*  jjurijost^. 
Tlien  said  he,  I  command  you  first  of  all,  tliat  none  of  ye 
*^  presume  to  go  into  Asia,  upon  any  business  private  or 
'*  public;  then,  that  ye  deliver  up  unto  mc  Dicaearchus  the 

^toliauy  M^estratus  the  ^furot,  Aminander  the  Atha*. 
■  I^t  «aX8fpt.  e  Polyb.  13. 
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mBxamt  end  nich  at  fab  oomitijfiiien  «ft  hmlbQowied  him 
*^  in  revolting  from  its.^  Wlakt  he  was  yet  speaking,  Pfafri 
tneas  the  ambassador  intennipted  liini,  and  prayed  hbn  not 

to  iiiisiake  the  custom  of  the  Greeks,  who  had  yielded 
themselves  *'  unto  his  faith,  not  unto  slavery.""  "  What 
said  the  consul,  Do  ye  stand  to  plead  custom  with  me, 
**  bemg  now  at  my  tliscretion  ?  Bring  hither  a  chain.""  With 
that,  chains  were  brought,  and  an  iron  collar  by  his  ap{>()i[it- 
CKiit  fitted  unto  every  one  of  their  ne<-ks.  This  did  so  af- 
fright them,  that  they  stood  dumb,  and  knew  not  what  to 
say.  But  Valerius  and  some  otliers  entreated  the  consul 
not  to  deal  thus  hardly  with  them,  since  they  came  as  am- 
basMdony  though  ^nce,  their  condition  was  altered.  Fha>* 
meaa  a]flo  qiake  fur  himself^  and  aaid,  that  neither  he,  nor 
**  yet  the  apocleti,  or  ordinary  council  of  tlie  nation,  were 
able  to  fulfil  these  injunctions,  without  approbation  of  the 
general  assembly.''  For  which  cause  be  entreated  yet  fum 
tiier  ten  days  respite^  and  bad  granted  unto  bim  truce  fixr 
80  long. 

This  sufoeaianoe  of  war,  during  ten  and  other  ten  days 
together,  began  pteseuily  after  the  taking  of  Heradea,  when 
Philip  bad  been  oonnnandfid  away  fiom  Lamia,  that  else  he 
might  b«ve  won*  Now  beeanse  of  the  indignity  herean  of- 
tend  unto  that  king,  and  to  the  end  that  be  might  not  re- 
turn home  with  bia  anny,  like  one  that  could  not  be  trusted 
in  employment,  especially  the  Romans  being  like  hereafter 
to  havf  further  need  of  him,  in  the  continuance  of  this  war; 
he  was  desired  to  set  upon  the  Athamanians,  and  some  otlier 
petty  natioDs  tlieir  borderers,  whilst  the  consul  was  busy 
with  the  ^tolians,  taking  for  his  reward  all  that  he  could 
get.  And  he  got  in  that  space  all  Athamania,  Perrhoebia, 
Aperautia,  and  Dolopia.  For  the  /Etolians,  hearing  what 
had  befallen  their  ambassadors,  were  so  enraged,  that  al- 
though they  were  very  ill  provided  for  war,  yet  they  could 
not  endure  to  hear  more  talk  of  peace.  And  it  happened, 
that  Nicander  about  the  same  time  was  come  back  hota. 
Antiochus,  with  money  and  hopeful  promises,  the  Romans 
abiding  still  about  Hmdea,  and  Philip  having  lately  risen 
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fiom  Mbfftt  Lttnia^  yet  not  beSag  isa  gone  thmew  His 
mmuiy  NicAnder  conveyed  into  Lmnia,  by  very  unusual 
dexteri^.  But  h«  himself  being  to  pass  further  to  the  as- 
Mibly  jrf  the  ^tolians,  there  to  make  report  of  his  embas- 
sage, was  very  mucli  pcrpieKcul  about  this  his  journey, 
which  lay  between  the  Roman  and  Macedonian  camps. 
Yet  he  made  the  adventure,  and  keeping  as  far  as  he  could 
from  the  Roman  side,  fell  upon  a  siaLiun  of  Macedonians, 
by  whom  he  was  taken,  and  led  unto  their  kin^;'.  He  ex- 
pected no  good,  but  either  to  be  delivered  unto  the  Romans, 
or  used  ill  enoucrh  by  Philip.  But  it  seems  that  the  king 
had  not  hitherto  concocted  well  the  indignity  of  his  being 
sent  away  Irom  Lamia :  for  he  commanded  his  servants  to 
entreat  Nicander  friendly,  and  he  himself  being  then  at  sup- 
per, did  visit  him  as  soon  as  he  rose  itp,  giving  him  to  ui^ 
derstand,  that  the  iStolians  did  now  nap  the  fruits  of  their 
own  madnem,  forasmuch  as  they  could  never  hold  them* 
selves  contented,  but  would  needs  be  eaUing  strangers  into 
Greece.  They  had  pleased,  theoksdrea  w^,  in  dieir  ao- 
qtodntanoe  first  with  the  Boinansy  and  then  with  king  An- 
tioditit;  but  Imnself,  b^g  thdbr  neighbour^  they  could  never 
wdl  endnn^  It  was  now  dierelbfe^  he  said,  hi|^  time  ifor 
diem  to  have  regard  unto  hb  ftiendship,  whereof  hitherto 
they  had  never  made  any  trial;  fiir  surely  their  good  alfeo^ 
tioD,  one  unto  the  other,  would  be  much  more  availaMe 
unto  each  of  them,  than  their  mutual  catching  of  advantages, 
whereby  they  had  wrought  themselves  much  displeasure. 
Thus  much  the  king  willed  Nicander  to  signify  unto  his 
countrymen,  and  privately  to  hold  in  mind  the  courtesy 
which  he  then  did  him,  in  sending  him  sale  home.  So  giv- 
ing him  a  convov  to  guanl  him  to  Hypata,  he  lovingly  dis- 
missed hnu.  For  this  benefit,  Nicander  was  always  after 
dutifully  aifecled  to  the  crown  of  Macedon,  so  as  in  the  war 
of  Perseus  he  made  himself  suspected  unto  the  Romans ; 
and  therefore  was  had  away  to  Rome,  where  he  ended  his 
life. 

When  the  consul  understood  that  the  iBtolians  ref^ised 
to  make  their  submiision,  in  each  wise  as  he  reqinred  it,  he 
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forthwith  meant  tojnoBepute  the  war  against  them,  without 

any  longer  forbearance.    They  were  preparing  to  make 
head  against  him  at  Naupactus,  whither  he  thecefoie  di- 
rectly maxchedy  to  try  what  they  could  or  durst.  The  Aege 
of  Naupactus  was  of  greater  length  than  the  Bomaiia  had 
preoonoeived  it ;  for  it  was  a  strong  dty,  and  well  manned. 
But  Acifius  stood  upon  point  of  honour,  wherein  he  thought 
that  he  should  have  been  a  loser,  by  liaing  Irom  before  it 
i^thout  victory.    So  he  stayed  there  wdl  near  all  the  fol- 
lowing time  of  hb  consulship,  whilst  the  IkCaoedmiian  king 
and  the  Achseans  made  fax  better  use  of  the  Boman  vic- 
tory.  Philip,  as  is  said  before,  being  allowed  to  take  in 
sttdb  fdaoes  as  had  revolted  unto  Antiochus,  and  were  not 
hitherto  reclaimed,  won  the  strong  city  of  Demetrias ;  and 
with  an  hasty  course  of  victory  subdued  the  Athaamnians 
and  otlicrs.    The  Ach^eans  called  to  account  the  Eleans 
and  Messenians,  wliich  had  lonrr  heen  addicted  to  the 
^tolian  side, and  followed  it  in  taking  part  with  Antiochus. 
The  Eleans  gave  good  words,  whereby  they  saved  them- 
selves from  trouble  a  while.    The  Messenians  being  more 
stout,  before  they  were  invaded,  had  none  other  help  when 
the  Aclifean  pretor  wasted  their  country,  than  to  offer 
themselves  unto  the  Romans.    Titus  was  then  at  Corinth, 
lo  whom  they  sent  word,  that  at  his  commandment  their 
gates  should  be  opened,  but  that  unto  the  Achsans  it  was 
not  their  meaning  to  yield.   A  message  from  Titus  to  the 
Achaean  pretor  did  suffice  to  call  home  the  army,  and  iiwAi 
the  war ;  as  also  the  peremptory  command  d  the  same  Htus 
caused  the  Messenians  to  annex  themselves  unto  the  Achte- 
an8>  and  become  part  of  their  commonweal.  Such  was  now 
the  majesty  of  a.Boman  ambassador.   Titus  did  fkvour  the 
Achseans,  yet  could  not  like  it  well,  that  either  they  or  any 
other  should  take  too  much  upon  them.   He  thought  it 
enough  that  they  had  their  liberty,  and  were  strong  enough 
to  defend  it  against  any  of  their  neighbours.    That  they 
should  make  diemselves  great  lords,  and  able  to  dispute 
'With  the  Romans  upon  even  terms,  it  was  no  pait  of  his 
desire.    They  had  lately  bought  the  isle  of  Zacynthus, 
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had  onoe  been  Pliitip^  and  was  afterward  ghren  by 
him  to  Aminander,  who  sent  a  govenior  thither :  but  when 
Aminander  in  this  present  war  was  driven  out  of  his  own  king- 
dom by  Philip,  then  did  the  governor  of  Zacynthus  offer  to 
sell  the  island  to  the  Achscans,  whom  he  found  ready  chap* 
men.  Titus  liked  not  of  this,  but  plainly  told  them,  that 
the  Romans  would  be  their  own  carvers,  and  take  wliat 
they  thought  good  of  the  lands  belonging  to  their  enemies, 
as  a  reward  of  the  victory  which  they  had  obtained.  It 
was  bootless  to  dispute.  Wherefore  the  Achaeans  referred 
themselves  unto  his  discretion.  So  he  told  them,  that  their 
commonwealth  was  like  a  tortoise,  whereof  Peloponnesus 
ivas  the  shell,  and  that  holding  themselves  within  that 
compass  they  were  out  of  danger ;  but  if  they  would  needs 
be  looking  abroad,  they  should  lie  c^n  to  blows,  which 
might  greatly  hurt  them*  Having  settled  things  thus  in 
Pe]oponnesus»  he  went  over  to  Naupactus,  where  Gkbrio^ 
the  ocmsuly  had  Iain  two  months,  that  might  have  been  far 
better  spent.  There,  whether  out  of  compassum  which  he 
had  upon  the  iEtolians,  or  out  of  dislike  of  king  Phi]ip*s 
thriving  so  fast,  he  persuaded  the  consul  to  grant  unto  the 
besieged,  and  to  the  whole  nation,  so  long  truce  that  they 
mi^t  send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  and,  subnutting  them- 
selves, crave  ^paidon  of  the  senate.  Most  Uke  it  is,  that 
Naupactus  was  in  great  danger,  else  would  not  the  ^tohan^ 
have  made  such  earnest  suit  as  they  did  unto  Titus,  for 
procuring  of  this  favour.  But  if  Glabrio  had  been  sure  to 
carry  it,  in  any  short  space,  it  may  weii  be  thought  he 
would  not  have  gone  away  without  it,  since  the  wuinxng  of 
that  towif,  w  herein  was  then  the  whole  flower  of  the  nation, 
would  have  made  the  promised  submission  much  more 
humble  and  sincere.  When  they  came  to  Rome,  no  en- 
treaty could  help  them  to  better  conditions,  than  one  of 
these  two:  that  either  they  should  wholly  permit  themselves 
to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  senate,  or  else  pay  a  thousand 
talents,  and  make  neither  peace  nor  war  with  any,  further 
than  as  the  Romans  should  ^ve  approbation.  Th^  had 
not  so  much  money,  neither  could  they  well  hope  to  be 
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'  unto  dlflcretion ;  Fluch  what  it  signified,  ihay  nvw  u|Mk^r 
Mood.  Wherefore  thcj  dennd  to  huve  it  eet  dowo,  in  what 
pointy  and  how  liir  fbrth»  they  shqiiid  yield  unto  tho  good 
pleasure  of  the  eenate.  But  hereof  they  could  get  no  oeiw 
tain  answer;  so  that  they  were  disnissed  as  enenies^  afitar 
long  and  vain  attendance. 

Whilst  the  iStcJiaoB  were  pursuing  their  hopes  of  peace, 
the  consul  had  little  to  do  in  Greece,  and  therefore  took 
upon  liini  gravely  to  sot  ihiiigs  in  order  among  the  tractable 
Achffians.  He  would  have  ]:;ul  tlu  in  to  restore  the  banished 
J^acedaemoiiians  home  into  their  country,  and  to  take  the 
Eleans  into  the  fellowship  of  their  commonwealth.  This 
the  Achaeans  liked  well  enough  ;  but  ihcy  did  not  like  it 
that  the  Romans  should  be  meddling  in  all  occurrences. 
Wherefore  they  deferred  the  restitution  of  the  banished 
Laoedamonians,  intending  to  make  it  an  act  of  their  own 
mere  grace.  As  for  the  Eleans,  they  were  loath  to  be  be* 
holding  to  the  Romans,  and  thereby  to  disparage  the  Achie- 
nnsy  into  whose  corporation  they  were  desirous  to  be  admit* 
ted,  and  saw  that  they  should  have  their  deaine  without 
audi  eompulave  mediation. 

The  Roooan  adminly  Liviust  much  about  the  same 
time,  fought  a  hatde  at  sea  with  Polyxentdasy  admiral  to 
the  long  Antioehus.  King  Eumenes  brought  hdp  to  tb^ 
Rmnani»  though  it  was  not  great;  and  five  and  twenty  sail 
of  Rliodians  came  after  the  battle,  when  they  were  follow* 
ing  the  chase*  The  king^s  fleet  was  the  better  of  sail,  but 
that  ai  the  Romans  the  better  manned.  Wherefore  Po- 
lyxenidas  being  vanquished  in  fight,  was  yet  out  of  danger, 
as  soon  as  he  betook  himselt  to  a  speedy  retreat. 

And  such  end  had  the  first  year's  war  between  king  An- 
tiochus  and  the  Ilonians.  After  this,  as  many  of  the  Greeks 
as  had  follo^M  d  the  vain  hopes  of  the  ^tolians  were  glad 
to  Lxcuse  themselves  by  fear,  thinking  themselves  happy 
when  by  ambassadors  they  had  obtained  pardon.  On  the 
contrary  side,  Philip  of  Macedon,  arch-enemy  of  late  unto 
the  Roma))Sy  did  now  send  Co  gratulate  this  their  victory; 
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and,  in  xcoompeiifle  of  bia  good  «i&etloD«  had  vestOKd  unto, 
him  Demetrius  his  younger  son»  whom  some  few  ye^s  they 
had  kept  as  an  hostage.  Also  king  Ptolomy  of  Egypt, 
gratulating  the  Boman  victoryy  sent  word  how  greaUy  all 
Asia  and  Syria  were  therehy  terrified.  In  which  regard 
he  dedred  die  senate  not  to  forestow  time,  but  to  send  an 
army,  as  soon  as  might  be,  into  Ana,  promising,  that  his 
assistance,  whereinsoever  it  pleased  them  to  use  it,  should 
not  be  wan  ling.  This  Ptolomy  was  the  son-in-law  of  king 
Antiochus;  but  he  was  the  friend  of  fortune.  He  under- 
stood long  before,  as  did  all  that  were  indifferent  beholders 
of  the  contention,  that  the  Romans  were  like  to  have  die 
upper  hand.  The  same  did  Antiochus  now  begin  to  suspect, 
who  had  thouglit  liimself  a  while  as  safe  at  Ephesus  as  if  he 
had  been  in  another  world  ;  but  was  told  by  Hannibal,  that 
it  was  not  so  far  out  of  Greece  into  Asia,  as  out  of  Italy  into 
Greece ;  and  that  there  was  no  doubt  but  the  Bomans  would 
soon  be  there^  and  make  him  try  the  chance  of  a  battle  &m 
his  kingdom. 

SECT.  VIIL 

iMdut  Sdpio,  haimig  vriih  Mm  PubUm  ike  Afrktm,  Mi  dtUr  hro^ 
iher,  for  Mt  SeuUnmU,  i$  teiU  ktio  Onece,  Be  gnuUt  long 
imcB  to  iheJEioUani,  ikat  90  he  might  at  iebttiv  patt  hUoMa* 
Mudi  tnubktome  immm  bff  tea,  tmd  divenjighit.  An  Inoa* 
41011  upm  Bmmeit  Mngfiem,  with  the  siege  ef  PergmuMtt 
raitedhifanhatidfuloftheJ^Mmt,  L,  S^pio  the  emmd  emee 
into  Aeia,  where  An^m^  meet  eametOif  deMh  peace,  and  it 
denied  U,  The  battk  ofMagnetia,  wherein  JnOodm  bang  van* 
quished,  yietdeth  to  the  Romant*  good  jdeamre.  The  condi^om 
of  the  peaeei  Ja  what  tort  the  Rmnant  uted  their  vkctorff. 
L»  Comtiuu  Scipio,  ttfUr  a  meet  eumptiuiiu  triumph  oner  An- 
liocAttf,  if  euimamed  the  Asiatic,  at  Me  broker  wa$  stifled  the 
African. 

Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  brother  of  P.  Scipio  the 
African,  was  chosen  consul  at  Rome  with  C.  Laelius.  La»- 
lius  was  very  gracious  in  the  senate ;  and  therefore  being 
desirous  (as  generally  all  consuls  were)  of  the  more  honour- 
able employment^  offered  to  rcier  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
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ienate,  if  L.  Cornelius  would  be  bo  pleaaecl,  the  dKqMMttum 
of  ih&x  provinces,  without  putting  it  to  the  hanrd  of  a  lot- 
tery.  Lucius  having  talked  with  his  brother  Publius,  ap. 
proved  well  of  the  motion.  Such  a  question  had  not  of 
long  time  been  put  unto  the  fathers,  who  therefore  were 
the  more  desirous  to  make  an  unblameable  decree.  But  the 
matter  lieing  otherwise  somewhat  indifferent,  P.  Scipio  t  he 
African  said  openly  thus  much,  tliat  if  the  senate  would 
appoint  his  brother  t(^  the  war  agciiiist  Antiochus,  he  him- 
self would  follow  his  brother  m  that  war  as  his  lieutenant. 
Tliese  words  were  heard  with  such  approbation,  tliat  the 
controversy  was  forthwith  at  an  end  :  for  if  Antiochus  re- 
lied upon  Hannibal,  and  sliould  happen  to  be  directed 
whoUy  by  that  great  captain ;  what  better  man'  could  they 
oppose  than  Sajno^  that  had  been  victorious  against  thci 
same  great  worthy.  But  indeed  a  worser  man  might  have 
served  well  enough  the  turn :  for  Hannibal  had  no  abscdute 
dommand,  nor  scarce  any  trust  of  great  importance,  ex- 
cepting now  and  then  in  consultation,  where  his  wisdom 
was  much  approved,  but  his  liberty  and  high  spirit  as 
much  disliked.  It  is  worthy  of  remembrance,  as  a  sign 
of  the  freedom  that  he  used  in  his  censures,  even  whilst  he 
lived  in  such  a  court*  Antiochus  mustered  his  army  in 
presence  of  this  famous  captain,  thinking,  as  may  seem,  to 
have  made  him  wish  that  he  had  been  served  by  such 
brave  men  in  Italy :  for  they  were  gallantly  decked,  both 
men,  horses,  and  dephants,  with  such  oosdy  furniture  of 
gold,  silver,  and  purple,  as  glittered  with  a  terrible  bravery 
On  a  sunshine  day.  Whereupon  the  kint]^,  well  pleasing 
himself  with  that  goodly  spectacle,  asked  Hannibal  whai  he 
thought,  and  whether  ail  this  were  not  enough  for  the  Ro- 
mans. **  Enough,"  said  Haniiibal,  "  were  the  Romans 
*'  the  most  covetous  men  in  all  the  world;"  meaning,  that 
all  this  cost  upon  the  bac  ks  of  cowardly  Asiatics  was  no 
better  than  a  spoil  to  anmiate  good  soldiers.  How  little 
this  answer  pleased  the  king,  it  is  easy  to  guess.  The  little 
use  that  he  made  of  this  Carthaginian  testifies  that  his  dis* 
hke  of  the  man  caused  him  to  lose  the  use  of  hb  sa*vice 
When  he  stood  in  greatest  necessity  thereof. 
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The  Scipios  made  aX\  haste  away  from  Rome  as  soon  as 
they  could.  They  carried  with  them,  besides  ot]]cr  soldiers 
newly  pressed  to  the  war,  about  live  thousand  vdluntanes, 
that  bad  served  under  P.  Africanus.  There  was  also  a  fleet 
thirty  quinquererae  galleys,  and  twenty  triremes  newly 
built,  appointed  unto  Lm  i£milius  BegiUus,  that  was  choflen 
admiral  the  me  year  for  that  voyage.  At  their  coming 
kito  Giceee»  th^  found  the  old  consul  Glabrio  besieging 
AmphiMa,  a  city  of  the  iEtolians.  The  JEid^mm,  after  that 
they  were  denied  peace,  had  expeeted  him  once  again  at 
Naupactas.  Wherefore  they  not  only  fortified  that  town, 
hut  kept  all  the  paaaeges  thc9!eCo  leading,  which  heedleady, 
as  in  a  time  of  oonfiuion,  they  had  left  ungoaided  the  last 
year.  Glabrio  knowing  this,  deceived  tfaor  expectation, 
and  HbU  upon  Lanua;  which  being  not  long  since  mudi 
weakened  by  Philip,  and  now  by  him  attempted  on  the 
sudden,  was  carried  at  the  second  assault  Tiioice  went  he 
tx>  Amphissa,  which  he  had  almost  gotten,  when  L.  Scipio, 
his  successor,  came  with  thirteen  thousand  foot  and  five 
hundred  horse,  and  took  charge  of  tlie  army.  The  town  of 
Amphissa  was  presently  forsaken  by  the  inliabitants ;  but 
they  had  a  castle,  or  higher  town,  that  was  impregnable, 
whereinto  they  all  retired.  The  Athenian  ambassadors  had 
dealt  with  P.  Scipio  in  behalf  of  the  jiiltoiians,  entreatinn^ 
liim  to  stand  their  friend,  and  help  them  in  obtaining  some 
tolerable  condition  of  peace.  He  gave  them  gentle  words  ; 
and  willed  them  to  persuade  the  .fitolians,  that  they  should 
fidthfully  and  with  true  meaning  desbe  it.  This  was  gladly 
tnl<en.  But  many  messages  pasring  to  and  firo^  though 
Fublius  continued  to  put  them  in  good  hope,  yet  the  con- 
sul made  still  the  same  answer  with  which  they  had  been 
chased  from  Eome«  The  conclusion  was,  that  they  should 
suefor  a  longer  time  of  respite  ftom  war;  whereby  at  more 
leisure  di^  might  attend  some  better  disposition  of  the  se- 
nate^ or  any  helpful  commodity  which  lime  should  afford. 
So  tliey  obtained  half  a  year's  truce;  after  wludi,  the  win* 
tor  was  like  to  affiard  them  another  half  year's  Idsure  of 
breathing.  Hereof  were  not  diey  more  glad  than  wiv 
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Scipio,  who  thought  all  time  lost  which  withheld  Uie  war 
frcHU  passing  over  into  Asia. 

The  business  of  MtoVm  being  thus  laid  aside,  nri<]  the  old 
consul  Glabrio  sent  home  into  Italy,  the  Scipios  niarcluil 
into  Thessaly ;  intending  thence  to  take  their  way  by  land, 
through  Macedon  and  Thrace,  unto  the  Hellespont.  Yet 
they  considered,  that  hereby  they  must  commit  themselves 
unto  the  loyalty  of  king  Philip ;  who  might  either  do  them 
some  mucfaief  by  the  way,  if  he  were  disposed  to  watch  a 
notable  advantage;  or  at  the  least,  would  he  be  unfaithful, 
though  he  were  not  so  courageous*  yet  might  he  take  such 
order  with  the  Thraciansy  that  even  for  want  of  victuals,  if 
by  DO  greater  inooovemence,  they  should  he  disgracefully 
forced  to  retiim.  He  had  promised'  them  the  utmost 
his  furtherance ;  wherein  whether  he  meant  nncerely  th^ 
thought  to  make  some  trial,  by  causmg  a  gentkman  to  ride 
post  unto  him,  and  observe  his  doings  as  he  should  take 
him  on  the  sudden.  The  king  was  menry  at  a  feast,  and 
drinking  when  the  messenger  came ;  whom  he  lovingly  bade 
welcome;  and  shewed  him  the  next  day,  not  only  what 
provision  of  victuals  he  had  made  for  the  army,  but  how  he 
liad  made  bridges  over  the  rivers,  and  mended  the  bad  wajs 
by  which  they  were  to  pass.  With  these  good  news  Grac- 
chus returned  back  in  haste  unto  the  Scipios  ;  who,  entering 
into  Macedon,  fountl  all  things  in  a  readiness  that  nii(]fht 
help  to  advance  their  journey.  The  king  entertained  them 
royaily,  and  brought  them  on  their  way,  even  to  the  Helles- 
pont, where  they  stayed  a  good  while,  until  their  navy  was 
in  readiness  to  transport  them  into  Asia. 

Much  was  done  at  ^  in  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
though,  for  the  most  part,  little  of  importance.  Polyxeni- 
das,  the  admiral  of  Antiochus,  was'  a  banished  Rhodian, 
true -to  the  king,  and  desirous  of  revenge  upon  his  country- 
men, that  had  expelled  him.  He,  hearing  that  thjc  Rhodian 
fleet  was  at  Samosi,  the  Romsiiis  and  Eumenes  ^having  not 
as  yet  put  to  sea,  thought  to  do  somewhat  upon  those  that 
were  so'early  in  thdiC  diligence,  before  thdr  felbws  should 
arrive  to  hielp  them.  Yet  went  he  craftily  to  work;  and 
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sent  word,  as  in  great  secrecy,  to  the  Rhodian  admiral, 
tliat  if  the  stntc  ncc  of  bis  banishment  might  be  repealed,  he 
would,  in  requital  thereof,  betray  all  the  king  s  fit  t  t.  After 
many  jmssages  to  and  fro,  this  was  believed  ;  and  the  Rho- 
dian admiral  yrcw  iyo  careless,  expecting  still  when  he 
should  receive  a  watchword  from  Polyxenidas,  that  he  him- 
self was  taken  by  Polyxenidas  in  his  own  haven.  The 
king's  fleet  setting  ftjrth  from  Ephesus  by  night,  and,  for 
fear  of  being  discovered,  resting  one  day  in  harbour  by  the 
way,  came  the  second  night  to  Samos ;  where,  by  morning, 
it  was  ready  to  enter  the  haven.  Pausistratu8»  the  Rhodian 
admiral,  semng  this,  thought  it  his  best  way  of  resistance  to 
bestow  his  men  do  the  two  headlands,  or  pdnts  of  the  haven, 
so  to  guard  the  mouth  of  it;  for  that  he  saw  no  likelihood 
of  d^ending  himself  by  sea.  But  Fidyxenidas  had  already 
landed  some  companies  in  another  part  of  the  island ;  which* 
falfing  upon  the  badt  of  Pausistnitas»  compelled  him  to 
alter  hb  directions*  iind  command  his  men  aboard.  This 
coald  not  be  without  great  oonfiunon ;  so  as  the  enemies 
took  him  oiit  of  all  order ;  and  sunk  or  boarded  aU  Ins 
navy,  five  excepted,  that,  by  a  sudden  device,  made  shift  to 
escape.  Each  of  them  hung  out  a  burning  cresset  upon 
two  jx)les,  at  the  beakhead,  and  tlien  rowed  forwards  di- 
rectly upon  the  enemy ;  who,  having  not  bethought  himself 
what  shift  to  make  against  such  unexpected  danger  of  fir- 
ing, was  content  to  give  way  unto  those  desperate  js^alleys, 
for  fear  lest  they  should  burn,  together  with  themselves,  a 
part  of  the  kins^'s  fleet. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  Romans  had  some  loss  by  tem- 
pest ;  whereof  Polyxenidas  could  not  take  such  advantage 
as  he  had  hoped ;  because,  putting  to  sea  for  that  purpose, 
he  was  driven  back  again  by  the  like  foul  weather*  But 
the  Rhodians,  to  shew  that  they  were  not^  discouraged,  set 
forth  ^twenty  other  galleys;  the  Romans  also,  with  kingEu- 
menes,  rqiaired  their  fleet ;  and  all  of  them  together,  in 
great  bravery,  presented  battle  to  PolyxemdiAs  before  the 
haven  of  Bphesus.  When  he  durst  not  accept  it,  they'  went 
from  place  to  place,  attempting  many  things,  as  either  they 
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were  entreated  by  the  Bhodians,  or  persuaded  by  some  ap- 
pearing hopes  of  doing  good.  Yet  performed  they  little  or 
nothing ;  for  that  one  while  they  were  hindered  by  storms 
at  sea,  and  another  while  by  strong  resistance,  made  against 
them  at  land. 

Eumenes,  with  iiis  fleet,  was  (oinpelled  to  forsake  them, 
and  return  home  to  the  defence  of  liis  own  kingdom:  for 
Antiochus  wasted  all  the  grounds  about  Eiaja  and  Per^- 
mus;  and  leaving  his  son  Seleucus  to  besiege  the  royal  city 
ci  Pergamus,  did  with  the  rest  of  his  army  spoil  the  whole 
country  thereabout  Attalus,  the  brother  of  king  Eumenes, 
was  then  in  Pergamuiy  httving  with  him  no  better  men  to  de- 
fend the  ci^  than  they  were  that  \ay  against  it.  Wlierefore 
he  had  reason  to  BUmd  in  fear,  being  too  much  inferior  in 
'  number.  There  came  to  hb  aid  a  thousand  £iot  and  an 
hundxed  hoese  of  the  Adbseaos;  old  wldiefa  all^  and  trained 
up  under  Fhilopoemen ;  whoae  schobr^  in  die  art  of  war, 
Diophanee  their  commander  was*  This  Diophanesy  behold- 
ing from  the  walk  of  Pergamus,  which  was  an  Ugh  town, 
the  demeanour  of  the  enemy,  began  to  disdain  dua  audi 
men  as  they  should  hold  him  besieged:  for  SdeuemPs 
army,  which  was  encamped  at  the  hilLfoot,  se^ng  that  none 
durst  sally  forth  upon  them,  grew  so  careless,  as,  otherwise 
than  by  spoiling  ail  behind  their  backs,  they  seemed  to  for- 
get that  they  were  in  an  enemy's  country.  Diophanes 
therefore  spake  with  Attalus,  and  told  him  that  iie  would 
go  forth  to  visit  them.  Attalus  bad  no  liking  to  this  ad- 
venture; for  ho  said,  that  the  match  was  nothing  equal. 
But  the  Acliaan  would  needs  have  his  will  ;  and,  issuing 
forth,  encanipLd  not  far  from  the  enemy.  They  of  Porga^ 
mus  thought  him  httle  better  than  mad.  As  for  the  be^ 
ei^^ers,  they  wondered  at  first  what  his  meaning  waa ;  but 
when  they  saw  that  he  held  himself  quiet,  they  made  a  jest 
of  his  boldness,  and  laughed  to  see  with  what  an  handful  of 
men  he  looked  so  stoutly :  so  they  returned  unto  thdr  for- 
mer mghgenoe  and  disorders.  Which  Diophanes  peieeiT- 
ing,  he  commanded  ali  his  men  to  IbUow  him,  even  as  ftit 
as  they  well  might;  and  he  himielf,  wink  the  hundied 
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horse,  brake  out  at  the  suddn  upon  the  atation  that  was 
next  at  haod.  Very  few  of  the  enemies  had  their  horses 
ready  saddled,  but  more  few,  or  nooe,  had  the  hearts  to 
make  resistance  ;  so  as  he  dravc  them  ail  out  of  their  caiiip, 
and  chastd  tht  in  as  far  as  he  might  safely  adventure,  with 
great  slaughter  of  them,  and  no  loss  of  his  own.  Hereat  all 
the  citizens  of  Pergamus  (who  had  covered  the  walU  of  the 
town,  men  and  women,  to  behold  this  spectac  le)  were  very 
joyful,  and  highly  magnitied  the  virtue  of  these  Achieans. 
Yet  would  they  not  therefore  issue  forth  of  their  gates  to 
h^p  the  AchsBans  in  doing  what  remained  to  be  done.  The 
next  day  Seieucus  encamped  half  a  mile  further  from  the 
town  than  he  had  done  before ;  and  againat  him  went  forth 
Diqphanes  the  second  time,  who  quietly  rested  a  while  in 
faia  old  station.  When  they  had  stayed  many  houra»  lookii^ 
who  dionld  begin,  Sdeuonay  in  fior  otder  aa  he  came,  with* 
drew  bimadf  toward  hk  ]od^ng»  that  waa  further  off; 
DicqfihaneB  moved  not  whUat  the  enemy  waa  ut  but 
aa  aoonaa  the  ground  between  them  hmdered  the  prospect, 
he  foibwed  them  in  all  haate»  and  aoon  evataking  them 
with  hia  hotae^  charged  them  in  rear,  ao  aa  he  brake  them, 
and  witih  all  lua  foreea  pumied  them  at  tiie  heda  to  their 
Tery  trenches.  This  boldness  of  the  Achseans,  and  the 
baseness  of  his  own  men,  caused  Seieucus  to  quit  the  ^ege, 
littlt;  to  his  honour.  Such  being  the  quality  of  these  Asiatics, 
Philopoemen  had  cause  to  tell  the  Romans,  that  he  envied 
their  victory.  For  when  Aiitiochus  lay  feasting  at  Chalcis 
after  his  marriage,  and  his  soldiers  betook  theniseKes  to 
riot,  as  it  had  been  in  a  time  of  great  security,  a  i;(hk1  man 
of  war  might  have  cut  ail  their  throats,  even  as  they  were 
tippling  in  their  victualling-houses ;  which  Philopoemen  said 
that  he  would  have  done,  had  he  been  general  of  the 
Achseans,  and  not,  as  he  then  waa,  a  private  man. 

Antioohna  waa  luU  of  business:  and  turning  his  care 
from-  one  thing  to  another,  with  n  great  deal  of  tnrvail, 
Inouglit  almost  nothing  to  paaa.  He  had  been  at  Fergamua, 
mtn  wfaiob  Enmenesi  len¥ing  the  Romana,  did  put  himaelf, 
with  a  ^  of  hia  hoaae  and  li^t  armatine.  Be&ie  Per* 
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gmnis  he  left  his  sotiv  as  before  hath  been  shewed^  aiid  went 
to  Ebea^  whither  he  heard  that  ^ffimilius  the  Boman  ad- 
ndral  was  come,  to  bring  suqcour  to  Eumenee.   There  he 
made  an  overtuse  of  peace»  about  which  to  consult,  Eumenes 
was  Bent  for  by  ^miliusy  and  came  from  Fergamus.  But. 
when  it  was  considered  that  no  conduaon  could  be  made 
without  the  consul,  thb  treaty  brake  off.   Then  foUowed 
the  overthrow  newly  mentioned,  whidi  caused  SeleUcus  to 
give  over  the  siege  of  Perganius.   Afterwards,  four  or  five 
towns  of  scarce  any  worth  or  note  were  taken  by  the  king; 
and  the  Syrian  fleet,  being  of  seven  and  thirty  sail,  was 
beaten  by  the  lihwlian,  which  was  of  like  number.   But  of 
this  victory  the  Rhodians  had  no  great  cause  to  rejoice,  for 
that  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian,  who,  together  with  Apol- 
lonius,  a  courtier  of  Antiochus,  was  admiral  of  the  Syrians,' 
did  them  in  manner  as  great  hurt  as  they  could  do  to  Apol- 
lonius,  and  having  the  victory  taken  out  of  his  hand  by 
Apolionius^s  flight,  yet  made  such  a  retreat,  that  the  Rho- 
dians  durst  not  far  adventure  upon  him.   Now  of  these 
^actions,  which  were  but  as  prefaces  unto  the  war,  the  last 
and  greatest  was  a  victory  of  the  Romans  by  sea,  against 
Polyxenidas,.the  king^s  admiral.   The  battle  was  fought 
by  Myonnesus,  a  promontory  in  Aaa,  where  Polyxenidas 
had  with  him  fourscore  and  nine  galleys,  and  five  of  them 
greater  than  any  of  the  Romans.   This  being  aQ  the 
strength  which  he  could  make  by  sea,  we  may  note  the 
vanity  of  those  brags  wherewith  Anliochus  vaunted  the 
last  year,  that  his  armada  should  cover  all  the  shores  of 
Greece.  The  Romans  had  eight  and  fifty  galleys ;  the  Rho- 
dians two  and  twenty :  the  Roman  being  the  stronger  built, 
and  more  stoutly  manned;  the  Bhodian  more  light-tim- 
bcictl  and  thin-planked,  having  all  advantage  of  speed  and 
good  seamen.    Neither  forgot  they  to  help  themselves  by 
the  same  device  with  whic  li  five  of  their  galleys  had  lately 
escaped  from  Samos :  for  wjth  fire  in  their  prows  they  ran 
upon  the  enemy,  who,  declining  them  for  fear,  laid  open  his 
side,  and  was  thereby  in  greater  danger  of  being  stemmed. 
After  no  kMig  fight,  the  king^s  navy  hoisted  sail,  and,  having 
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A  fiur  wind,  Ibore  away  towaidEfdieBm  as  fiuttas  they  oodd. 
Yet  for^  of  th^  ^leys  they  left'  behind  them,  whereof 
thirteen  were  taken,  all  the  rest  burnt  or  siinL  The  Ro- 
mans and  their  fellows  lost  only  two  or  three  ships,  but  got 
hereby  the  absolute  mastery  of  tbe  sea. 

The  report  of  this  misadyenture  may  seem  to  have  taken 
from  Antiochos  all  use  of  reason.  For,  as  if  no  hope  had. 
been  remaining  to  defend  those  places  that  he  held  in  Eu- 
rope, he  presently  withdrew  his  garrisons  from  L}  siiiiachia , 
which  inighL  easily  have  been  kept,  even  till  the  end  of 
winter  following,  and  have  reduced  the  besiegers  (if  the  siege 
had  been  contiiiued  obstiiiateljr )  to  terms  of  great  extremity. 
He  also  gave  over  the  siege  of  Colophon  ;  and,  laving'  aside 
all  thought,  save  only  of  defence,  drew  togethe  r  all  his  army, 
and  sent  for  help  to  his  iather-in-law,  king  Ariarathes  the 
Cappadocian. 

Thus  the  Roman  consul,  without  impediment,  not  only 
came  to  the  Hellespont,  but  had  yielded  unto  him  all  places 
there  belonging  to  Antiochus  on  £urope  side.  The  fleet 
was  then  also  in  readiness  to  transport  him  over  into  Asia, 
vdiere  Eumoies  had  taken  such  care  before^  that  he  landed 
quiedy  ait  his  own  good  ease,  even  as  if  the  country  had 
been  his  already.  The  first  news  that  he  heard  of  the 
enemy  was  by  an  ambassador  that  came  to  sue  for  peace. 
This  ambassador  declared  in  his  master's  name^  that  the 
same  things  whieh  had  hindered  him  irom  obtaining  peace 
of  the  Bomans  ,bereto!bre,  did  now  persuade  him,  that  he 
should  easily  come  to  good  agreement  with  them.  For  in 
all  disputations  heretofore,  Smyrna,  Lampsacus,  and  Ly- 
simachia,  had  been  the  places  about  which  they  varied. 
Seeing  therefore  the  king  had  now  already  given  over  Ly- 
suiiachia,  and  was  further  purposed  not  to  strive  wath  the 
Romans  alxiut  Lampsacus  and  Smyrna,  what  reason  was 
there  why  they  should  need  to  trouble  him  with  war.*^  If  it 
was  their  desire  that  any  other  towns  upon  the  coast  of  Asia, 
not  mentioned  by  them  in  any  former  treaties,  should  be  also 
set  at  liberty,  or  otherwise  delivered  into  their  hands,  the 
king  would  not  refuse  to  gratify  them  therein.  Briefly, 
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kt'thcDi  tabs  mne  pntof  Ada»  ■oastfaeboiiiidflydmdiiig 
tbem  ham  the  kugy  might  not  be  unoertaDn,  and  it  AmM 
he  qinedy  put  isto  thdr  hands.  If  all  this  were  not  eaanf^ 
the  king  would  lihcwise  bear  half  the  ehaiges  whereat  theif 
had  been  in  thb  war.   So  praying  the  Romans  to  hcA 
tiiemaelTes  contented  with  these  good  olfen,  and  not  to  be 
too  insolent  upon  oonfidenee  of  their  fiHtnnei  he  expected 
thor  answer.  These  offers,  which  to  the  ambaendor  seemed 
so  great,  were  judged  by  the  Romans  to  be  very  little.  For 
they  thought  it  reasonable  ihaL  the  king  should  bear  all  die 
charges  of  the  war,  since  it  be^an  through  his  only  fault; 
and  that  he  should  not  only  depart  out  of  those  few  towns 
whicli  he  held  in  ^Eolis  and  Ionia,  but  quite  out  of  Asia 
the  Less,  and  ki  t  p  himself  on  the  other  side  of  mount 
Taurus.  When  the  ambassador  therefore  saw  that  no  better 
bargain  could  be  made,  he  dealt  with  P.  Scipio  in  private^ 
and  to  him  he  promised  a  great  quantity  of  gold,  together 
with  the  free  restitution  of  his  aoOf  who  (it  is  uneerlaiii  by 
what  mischance)  was  taken  prisoner,  and  most  hoDOurably 
entertained  by  the  king.    Sd|no  would  not  hearken  to  tho 
offer  of  gold*  nor  othmrise  to  the  restitution  of  his  son, 
than  upon  oonditiony  that  it  mig^t  be  with  maktng  aunh 
amends  fx  the  benefit,  as  became  a  private  man.  As  for 
the  puUic  bushieas,  he  only  said  thus  miidi»  that  amob 
Antiochus  had  already  fomkan  Lyaimachia,  and  snflSeined 
the  war  to  take  hold  on  his  own  kingdom,  thm  was  now 
none  other  way  for  him,  than  ather  to  fight,  or  yield  to  that 
which  was  required  at  his  hands.      Wherefore,^  said  he, 
**  tell  your  king  in  my  name,  that  1  would  advise  him  to 
*'  refuse  no  condition  whereby  he  may  have  peace." 
^       Tlie  king  was  not  any  whit  moved  with  this  advice.  For 
seeing  that  the  consul  demanded  of  hmi  no  less  than  if  he 
had  been  already  subdued,  little  reason  there  was  that  he 
should  fear  to  come  to  battle,  wherein  he  could  lose,  as  he 
thought,  no  more  than,  by  seeking  to  avoid  it,  he  must  give 
I  away.    He  had  with  him  threescore  and  ten  thousand  foot 

and  twelve  thousand  horse,  besides  two  and  fifty  Indian 
elephants^  and  many  chanota  armed  with  hooks  or  scytha% 
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iMMJOtJing  to  the  Banner    the  eart«  coMii^^  Yctwaa 
fee  nathing  pleMed  to  hetr  tlmt  the  consnl  dser  mm  hm 
«pBoe»  as  one  haatemng  ta  fif^.  But  boiwocrcr  lie  mm 
aiflbctedy  he  made  ao  fittle  shoir  of  fear,  that  hearing  P* 
Scipio  to  lie  fldc  at  £bea,  he  aeiit  thither  noto  him  hia  aov 
without  ransom,  as  one  both  desirous  to  comfort  this  noble 
warrior  in  his  sickness,  and  withal  not  deiiirous  to  retain  the 
young  gentleman  for  a  pledge  of  his  own  safety.  Thus 
ought  his  bounty  to  be  constant.    Otherwiae  it  might  be 
suspected,  that  herein  he  dealt  craftily.   For  since  he  could 
have  none  otlier  ransom  of  Scipio,  than  such  as  an  honour- 
able man,  that  had  no  great  store  of  wealth,  might  pay; 
better  it  was  to  do  such  a  courtesy  before  the  battier  ae 
would  afterwards  have  been  little  worth,  than  to  stay  until 
the  ItoiDaniy  perhaps  victorious,  should  exact  it  at  his  hamk. 
P.  Scipio  was  greatly  comforted  with  the  recoTery  of  hia 
eon,  so  aa  the  joy  thereof  waa  thouglit  to  haye  been  mudi 
available  imto  his  health.    In  raoompenae  of  the  king^s  hiw 
mamtjy  he  aaid  only  thm  much  imto  tboae  that  brought 
Inni  tfaia  acoefitabk  preaeot ;  *^  I  am  mom  able  lo  make  your 
^  king  none  other  anicnda»  than  hf  advising  lum  not  to 
lig^  until  he  ahaU  hear  that  I  am  m  the  camp.^  What 
he  Buant  by  ihisi  it  is  hard  to  ooi^eoture*  Antioehua  re* 
solved  to  fnXlow  his  oounsel,  and  thcrelbre  withdrew  himself 
from  about  Tliyatira,  beyond  the  river  of  Phrygius,  or 
HyUus,  unto  Magnesia  by  Sipylus,  where  enoamping,  ha 
fortified  himself  as  strongly  as  he  oonld.    Thither  followed 
him  L.  Scipio  the  consul,  and  sat  down  within  four  miles 
of  him.  About  a  thousand  of  the  king's  horse,  most  of  tliem 
Gallo-Greek'^,  came  to  bid  the  Romans  welcome,  of  whom 
at  hrst  they  slew  some,  and  were  anon,  with  some  loss, 
driven  back  over  the  river.    Two  days  were  quietly  spent, 
whilst  neither  the  king  nor  the  Konians  would  pass  the 
water.    The  third  day  the  Romans  made  the  adventure, 
wherein  they  found  no  disturbance,  nor  were  at  all  opposed, 
uatii  they  came  within  two  miles  and  an  half  of  Antiochualt 
camp.   There,  as  they  were  taking  up  their  lodging,  they 
were  charged  by  three  thousand  hone  and  foot,  whom  the 
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otdkauy  eorpt  du  garde  npeUed.  Four  days  together, 
t&a  this,  oidi  of  them  brought  forth  their  anniesy  and 
set  them  in  otder  before  the  trendies,  ^thout'adTancing 
any'  further.  The  fifkh  day '  the  Romans  came  half  way 
fomod,  and  pvesented  battle,  which  the  king  wouid  not 
aodept  Thereupon  the  consul  took  advice  what  was  to 
be  done:  for  either  they  must  fight  upon  whatsoever 
disadvantage,  or  else  resolve  to  abide  by  it  all  winter,  far 
from  any  country  of  their  IriLnds,  and  therefore  subject 
unto  many  difficulties,  unless  they  would  stain  their  honour 
by  returning  far  back,  to  winter  in  a  more  convcment  place, 
and  so  defer  the  war  until  the  next  sjn  inor.  The  Roman  sol- 
dier was  throughly  persuaded  of  tliat  enemy's  base  temper: 
wherefore  it  was  the  e;crKr;d  cry,  that  this  great  army 
^ould  be  assailed,  even  in  the  camp  where  it  lay,  as  if  ra- 
ther there  were  so  many  beasts  to  be  slaughtered,  than  men 
to  be  fought  with.  Yet  a  day  or  two  passed  in  discovering 
die'  fortifications  of  Antiochus,  and  the  safost  way  to  set 
upon  him.  All  this  while  P.  Scipio  came  not.  Wherefore 
the  king,  being  loath  to  dishearten  his  men,  by  seeming  to 
stand  in  fear  of  the  enemy,  resolved  to  put  the  matter  to 
trial.  So  when  the  Romans  took  the  fidid  again,  and  or- 
dered their  battles,  he  also  did  the  like,  and  advanced  so 
for,  that  they  might  understand  his  meaning  to  fight ' 

Qlie  Roman  army  consisted  of  four  legions,  two  Roman 
and  two  Latm,  in  each  of  whidi  were  five  thousand  and 
four  hundred  men.  The  Latins,  as  usually,  were  in  the 
points,  the  Romans  in  the  main  battle.  All  of  them,  ao- 
oordu%  to'thdr  wonted  form,  were  divided  into  maniples. 
The  Hastati  had  the  leading ;  after  them  followed  the  Prin- 
dpes,  at  such  distance  as  was  usual ;  and  last  of  all  the 
Triarii  ^low,  beside  these,  there  were  about  three  thousand 
auxiliaries,  partly  Achseans,  and  partly  such  as  belonged  to 
Eumenes,  which  were  placed  in  an  equal  frout  beyond  the 
Latins  in  the  light  wing.  Utmost  of  all,  (save  some  tive 
hundred  Cretians,)  and  of  the  Trallians,  were  ahiiost  three 
thousand  horse,  of  which  Kumenes  had  brought  thither 
eight  hundred,  the  rest  bemg  Roman.   The  left  wing  was 
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fenced  by  the  bank  of  the  riw,  yet  four  troops  of  hone 
were  plaeed  tbere^  thougji  such  help  seemed  hi  a  numoer 
needless.  Two  thousand  vohmtariesy  Maoedoiuans  and 
Thradansy  were  left  to  guard  the  camp.  The  consul  had 
with  him  sixteen  African  elephants,  which  he  bestowed  in 
his  rear ;  forasmuch  as,  had  they  come  to  tight  with  those  of 
Antiochus,  they  only  would  have  served  to  discourage  his 
men,  as  being  sure  to  be  beaten,  the  Indian  being  far  the 
greater  and  more  courageous  beasts,  whereof  Antiochus 
had  likewise  much  advantage  in  number.  j 
The  king"'s  army  being  com[)ounded  of  many  nations, 
diversely  appointed,  and  not  all  accustomed  to  one  manner 
of  fight,  was  ordered  according  to  the  several  kinds,  in  such 
wise  as  eai^  might  be  of  most  use.  The  main  strength  of 
his  foot  consisted  in  sixteen  thousand,  armed  all  Macedonian- 
like,  and  called  phakmgiers*  These  he  placed  in  the  midst, 
and  divided  into  ten  battalions,  every  one  having  two  and- 
thirty  in  file,  and  fiffy  in  front.  Between*  every  hatuiSuK 
were  two  elephants,  goodly  beasts,  and  sudi  as  being- 
adorned  with  fiontals,  high  crests,  tow^  bn  thdr  backs, 
and,  bendes  him  that  governed  the  elephant,  four  men  in 
every  tower,  made  a  gallant  and  terrible  show.'  On  the 
right  hand  of  thiese  were  -fifteen  hundred  horse  of  the  GaUdw- 
Greeks,  then  three  thousand  barbed  horse^  and  'a  l  egiment 
of  almost  a  thousand  horse,  called  the  agema,  that  were  all 
MeiiiaiKs,  the  choice  of  the  country,  and  accompanied  by 
some  others.  Ail  whicii  troops  of  horse,  divided  in  their 
several  kinds,  do  seem  to  have  followed  one  another  in 
depth,  rather  than  to  have  ht'cn  stretched  out  iii  front. 
Adjoining  to  these  were  sixteen  elephants  together  in  one 
flock.  A  little  further  to  the  right  hand  was  the  king'^s 
own  regiment,  called  the  argyraspides,  or  silver-shields,  by 
a  mnne  borrowed  from  their  furniture,  but  nothing  like  so 
valiant  as  those  of  the  same  name  that  had  served  under 
great  Alexander;  then,  twelve  hundred  archers  on  horse-' 
back,  three  thousand  light-armed  foot,  two  thousand  and 
five  hundred  archers  of  Mysia,  with  four  thousand  shngers 
Mi  archers  of  the  Cirtseans  and  Elymseans.   On  the  left 
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hnik  of  iktt  pliflbngief*  wm  placed  the  VBn  mmben  of 
Gallo-GnekB  and  bvbed  hotaei  as  alio  tiro  thomaBd  hone 

that  were  sent  from  Arianlhes,  with  tvo  thousand  and 

seven  lumdred  of  divers  natioiM,  and  a  regiiaent  of  a  thou- 
sand  huisii  more  lightly  armed,  that  were  called  the  king'r 
troop,  being  Syrians,  Phiygiaiib,  and  Lydians.  In  front 
of  all  th^  horse  were  the  chariots  armed  with  hooks  or 
scythes,  and  the  dromedaries,  whereon  sat  xViabians  with 
long  rapiers,  that  would  serve  to  reach  from  those  high 
camels.  Beyond  these  were,  as  in  the  right  wing,  a  rabble 
of  many  nations,  Carians,  Cilicians,  Pampliyhans,  Pisidians, 
Cirtaaatf  £lymaKui8,  and  many  others,  having  also  with 
diem  axteen  elephants.  Antiochus  himself  commanded  in 
the  right  wii^,  Seleucus  in  the  left,  and  three  of  his  prin- 
cifMil  rjfpfj^n^  commanded  over  the  phalangiers. 

The  fint  onset  was  ^ven  by  the  dramedaries  and  armed 
efaariols ;  of  which  the  one  heii^;  like  lo  tenify  the  honie^ 
tha  other  to  faraak  the  squadrons  of  the  foot,  Eumenes  with 
a  few  light^nned  Cretians»  aicbers,  dancfSy  and  sUngei% 
easily  made  frustrate  the  danger  threatened  by  them  bodi« 
For  with  shoutings,  and  nobes»  and  some  wounds,  they  were 
driYen  out  of  the  fi^  j  and,  runnipg  back  upon  their  own 
men,  did  the  same  barm  which  they  had  intended  to  thn 
enemies.  Wherefore  the  Roman  horse,  following  this  aiiU 
vantage,  charged  upon  the  left  wing,  where  they  found  no 
resistance;  some  being  out  of  order,  others  being  without 
courage.  It  is  shameful  lo  rehearse,  and  so  sLrange,  that 
it  may  hardly  seem  t  redible,  that  the  phalangiers,  with  such 
variety  of  auxiliaries,  made  little  or  no  resistance;  but  all 
of  tlieni  fled,  in  manner,  as  soon  as  thev  were  charged. 
Only  the  king,  Antiochus  himself,  being  in  the  left  wing  of 
his  own  battle,  and  seeing  the  I^fing^  that  stood  opposite 
unto  himi  weakly  flanked  with  hone,  gare  upon  them  oou» 
rageously,  and  forced  them  to  redfe.  But  M.  Ji^milius, 
that  had  the  guard  of  the  Roman  camp,  issued  forth  with 
all  his  power  to  help  his  fellows ;  and,  what  by  perBnasion, 
what  fay  threats,  made  them  mew  the  fig^t.  Succour  also 
cme  ftom  die  ri|^  wing,  when  the  Bommta  were  aheady 
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victorious;  whereof  when  Antiochus  discovered  the  ap- 
proach, he  not  only  turned  his  horse  about,  hat  ran  ;iway 
upon  the  spur  without  further  tarriance.  The  camp  was 
defended  a  Httle  while,  and  with  no  great  valour ;  though 
by  a  great  multitude  that  were  fled  into  it.  Antiochus  is 
said  to  have  lost  in  this  battle  fifty  thousand  foot  and  four 
thousand  horse,  besides  those  that  were  taken.  Of  the  Ko- 
mans,  there  were  not  slain  above  three  hundred  foot  and 
four  and  twenty  horte;  of  £umeDe8''s  followers  five  and 
twenty. 

Antiochus  fled  to  Sardes,  and  from  thenoe  to  Apamea, 
the  same  night ;  healing  that  Scleucus  was  gone  tliither 
before.  He  left  the  custody  of  Sardes,  and  the  castle  thera^ 
to  cmewhom  he  thought  faithful:  but  the  townsmen  and 
aoldiani  were  so  dutnajred  with  the  greatnefs  of  the  ore^- 
throwy  that  one  nuai*8  fidth  was  wotth  nothing.  Att  the 
towns  in  those  parts^  without  eiqiecling  smmnons^  yielded 
lip  thcmsdres  1^  ambaBssdm;  wbom  they  sent  to  the  Ro- 
mans whOst  tbej  wtee  on  the  way.  Neither  weie  many 
days  spent,  ere  Antiochns^s  ambassador  was  in  the  camp ; 
having  none  other  errand)  than  to  know  what  it  would 
please  the  Romans  to  impose  upon  the  king  his  master. 
P.  Scipio  was  now  come  to  his  brother;  who  obtained  leave 
to  make  the  answer,  because  it  bhuuld  be  gentle.  They  re- 
quired no  more  than  they  liiid  lately  done,  which  was,  that 
he  should  quite  abandon  his  dominions  on  this  side  of  Tau- 
rus. For  their  charges  in  that  war  they  required  fifteen 
thousand  talents ;  five  hundred  in  hand,  two  thousand  and 
five  hundred  when  the  senate  and  juople  of  Home  should 
have  confirmed  the  peace,  and  the  other  twelve^  thousand 
in  twelve  years  next  ensuing  by  even  portions.  Likewise 
they  demanded  four  hundred  talents  for  Eamenes,  and 
some  stote  of  ooniy  that  was  due  to  him  upon  a  reckoning. 
Now  bemdes  twenty  hostages  which  they  required,  Yerj 
earnest  they  were  to  have  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian,  and 
Thoas  the  <4Cl^Mm^  with  some  others  who  had  stirred  up 
4he  king  to  this  war,  delivered  into  their  hands.  But  any 
me  nan  mig^t  so  easily  hare  pcsoeived  that  it  would  be 
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their  purpose  to  make  this  one  of  their  principal  demands, 
as  no  great  art  was  needful  to  lieguile  their  malice.  The 
king''8  ambassador  had  full  commission  to  refuse  nothing 
that  should  be  enjomed :  wherefore  there  was  no  more  to 
do,  than  to  send  immediately  to  Rome  for  the  ratification  of 
the  peace. 

There  were  new  consuls  chosen  in  the  mean  while  at 
Rome,  M.  JFulvius  and  Cn,  Manlius  Volso.  The  ^tolians 
denred  peaoe^  but  could  not  obtain  it ;  because  they  would 
accept  neither  of  the  two  conditions  to  them  before  pro> 
pounded.  So  it  was  decreed,  that  cme  of  th€  consuls  should 
make  war  upon  the  iEtolians,  the  other  upon  Antiocbtts  in 
*Am^  Now  though  shortly  there  came  news  that  Antio- 
chtts  was  already  vanquished  in  battle,  and  had  submitted 
himadf  unto  all  that  could  be  requiied  at  his  hands ;  yet 
since  the  state  of  Asia  was  not  Bke  to  be  so  throughly  settled 
by  one  victory,  but  that  many  things  might  fidl  out  worthy 
of  the  Roman's  caie,  Cn.  Manlius,  to  whom  Asia  fdl  by 
lot,  had  not  his  province  changed. 

Soon  after  this,  came  the  ambassadors  of  Icing  Antiocbus 
to  Rome,  accompanied  with  the  Rhodians  and  some  others, 
yea,  by  king  Eumenes  in  person ;  whose  presence  added  a 
goodly  lustre  to  the  business  in  hand.  Concerning  the 
peace  to  be  made  with  king  Antiochus,  there  was  no  dispu- 
tation j  it  was  generally  approved.  All  the  trouble  was 
about  the  distribution  of  the  purchase.  King  Eumenes 
reckoned  up  his  own  deserts;  and,  comparing  himself  with 
Masinissa,  ho|icd  that  the  Romans  would  be  more  bountiful 
to  him  than  they  had  been  to  the  Numidian,  since  they  had 
found  hnn  a  king  indeed,  whereas  Masinissa  was  only  sudi 
in  title ;  and  since  both  he  and  his  father  had  always  been 
their  .friends,  even  in  the  worst  of  the  Roman  fortune.  Yet 
was  there  much  ado  to  make  him  t^  what  he  would  have ; 
he  still  referring  himself  to  their  courtesy,  and  they  desiring 
him  .to  speak  plain.  At  length  he  craved  that  they  would 
bestow  upon  him  as .  much  of  the  country  by  them  taken 
from  Antiochus,.  as  they,  had  no  purpose  to  keep  in  their 
own  hands. .  Neither  thought  he  it  needful,  that  they 
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aibould  trouble  tfaemaelm  with  the  cave  of  giving  VSaenj  to 
many  of  tbe  Crreek  towns  that  were  cm  Asia  side :  for  ance 
the  most  of  those  towns  had  been  parfakers  mth  the  king  in 
his  war,  it  was  no  reason  that  they  should  be  gainers  by  his 

overthrow.  The  Rhodians  did  not  like  of  this :  they  de- 
sired the  senate  to  be  truly  patrons  of  the  Grecian  hljerty ; 
and  to  call  to  mind,  that  no  small  part  of  Greece  itself  had 
been  subject  unto  Philip,  and  ^rved  him  in  liis  war;  which 
was  not  alleged  against  them  as  a  cause  why  they  should 
not  be  made  free,  after  that  Philip  was  overcome.  But  the 
main  |)f)iiit  whereon  they  insisted  was  this,  that  the  \'ictory 
of  the  Romans  against  king  Antiochus  was  so  great,  as 
easily  might  satisfy  the  desires  of  all  their  friends.  The 
senate  was  glad  to  hear  of  this;  and  very  bountifully  gave 
away  so  much,  that  eveiy  one  had  cause  to  be  well  pleased. 
.  Such  end  had  the  war  against  king  Antiochus;  after 
which,  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  returning  home,  had  granted 
unto  him  the  honour  of  a  triumph ;  the  pomp  whereof  ex- 
ceeded in  riches,  not  only  that  of  Titus  Quintius  FWnimus, 
but  of  any  ten  that  Rome  had  beheld  until  that  day*  Now 
forasmuch  as  the  surname  of  ihe  A/rican  had  been  given, 
unto  P.  Scifno^  it  was  thought  convenient  by  some,  to  re- 
ward L.  Sdpio  with  the  title  of  the  AnaUc;  which  the 
fortune  of  h^  victory  had  no  less  deserved,  though  the 
virtue  requisite  to  the  purchase  thereof  was  no  way  cor- 
VBi|ioiident. 

SECT.  IX. 

The  Mtolians  and  the  G  alio- Greeks  vanquished  by  the  Ixontan  consuls 
Fulvius  and  Manliits.  Manlim  hardly  obtains  a  triumph^  being 
charged  (among  other  objections)  toith  attempting  to  have  passed 
the  bounds  aj/puutted  as  fatal  to  the  Romans  by  Sibyl.  Of 
Sibyls  prophecies  i  the  books  of  Hermes  ^  and  that  inscription, 
Simoni  Deo  Sancto.  The  ingratitude  of  Rome  to  the  two  Sci- 
pios,  ami  the  beginning  of faction  among  the  Roman  nobility. 

MARC.  FULVIUS  and  Cn.  Manlius  had  the  same 
dutige  divided  between  them,  which  L.  Cofrnelius  Scipio^ 
now  styled  Ana^cua^  had  lately  undergone.  It  was  found 
more  than'  one  man^s  work>  to  look  at  once  to  Greece  and  to 
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AatL  And  for  llib  mson  inm  it  appoceiily  that  L. 
had  granted  m>  long  a  trace  lo  iBloliMHk  But  anee^  in 
this  long  interim  <tf  truce,  that  haughty  httle  nation  had  not 
■ought  to  humUe  itself  to  the  Roman  tnajestj,  It  was  noir 
to  be  brought  unto  more  lowly  terms  than  any  other  of  the 
Greeks.  The  best  was,  that  so  great  a  storm  fell  not  un- 
expected upon  the  illltolians.  They  had  foreseen  the  danger, 
when  their  aEubassath^rs  were  utterly  denied  peace  at  Rome, 
and  tlu'v  had  provided  thc^  last  remedy;  which  was,  to  en- 
treat the  Hhodians  and  Athenians  to  become  intercessors  (or 
them.  Neither  were  they  so  dejected  with  xiny  terrible  ap~ 
prehensions,  that  they  could  not  well  devise  upon  helping 
tliemselves,  even  by  re{>uichaae  of  countiies  lost,  where  they 
gpicd  adTflnf  igfi 

Poor  king  Aminander  lived  in  exile  among  them,  whilst 
Philip  of  Macedon  kept  for  him  possesion  of  bis  lands  and 
tetles;  But  the  Athamanians  (hendea  that  many  of  them 
bote  a  natond  alBBCtioa  to  their  own  prince)  having  been 
long  aecustomed  to  serre  a  mountain  knl,  that  ooDvened 
with  them  aflter  an  homely  mamMr,  oould  not  enduie  the 
pioud  and  insolent  manner  of  oommand*  used  by  the  cap- 
tains of  Philip^s  gairisoas.  They  sent  thefe&re  some  few  of 
them  totheur  long,  and  offered  tbsb  aernoe  towaid  his 
slitutioa*  At  the  first  there  were  only  ibur  of  them  ;  neU 
dier  grew  they,  at  length,  to  more  than  two  and'fiHty,  wMoh 
undertook  the  work.  Yet  assurance  that  all  the  rest  would 
follow,  made  Atnhiander  willing  to  try  his  fortune.  He  was 
at  the  borders  with  a  thoui^nd  jEt(3lians  upon  the  day  ap- 
pointed ;  at  what  time  his  two  and  fifty  adventurers,  having 
divided  themselves  into  four  parts,  occupied,  by  the  ready 
assistance  of  the  multitude,  four  the  chief  towns  in  the  coun- 
try to  his  use.  The  fame  of  this  good  success  at  first,  with 
letters  running  from  place  to  place,  whereby  men  were  ex- 
horted to  do  their  best  in  helping  forward  the  action^  made 
the  lieutenants  of  Philip  unable  to  think  upon  remstance. 
One  of  them  held  the  town  of  Theium  a  few  days ;  fgmag 
thersbysome  lebure  unto  his  king  to  provide  for  the  ressue. 
But  whoi  he  had  done  his  best,  he  was  lorced  tbencey  and 
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could  only  tell  Pliilip,  whom  he  met  on  the  wav,  that  all 
was  losi.  Philip  had  brought  from  home  six  thousand  men; 
oi  w  liom,  when  the  greater  part  could  not  hold  out  in  such 
a  running  march,  he  left  all,  save  two  thousand,  behind  him, 
and  so  came  to  Athcna?um,  a  little  Athamanian  castle,  that 
still  was  his,  as  beini*-  on  the  frontier  of  Macedon.  Thence 
he  sent  Zeno,  who  had  kept  Theium  a  while,  to  take  a  place 
lying  over  Argithea,  that  was  chief  of  the  country.  Zeno 
did  as  he  was  appointed :  yet  neither  he  nor  the  king  had 
the  bc^dness  to  descend  upon  Argithea,  for  that  they  might 
petoeiYe  the  Athamanians,  all  along  the  hill  sidesy  ready  to 
come  down  upon  them,  when  they  should  be  busy.  Where- 
fore nothing  was  thou^t  more  honourable  than  a  safe  re^ 
treat ;  especially  when  Aminander  came  in  sight  with  bis- 
thousand  ^toiUans.  The  Macedonians  were  called  back, 
from-wards  Argithea,  and  presently  withdrawn  by  their 
king  towards  his  own  borders.  But  they  were  not  HufiSered 
to  depart  in  quiet»  at  their  pleasure.  The  Athamanians 
and  ^toliaas  waylaid  them,  and  pursued  them  so  closely, 
that  their  retreat  was  in  manner  of  a  plain  flight,  with  great 
loss  of  men  and  arms ;  few  of  those  escaping  that  were  left 
behind,  as  to  make  a  countenance  of  holding  somewhat  in 
the  country  uiuii  Philip's  return. 

The  yEtohans,  having  found  the  business  of  Athamania 
so  easy,  made  attempt,  in  their  own  behalf,  upon  the  Am- 
philochians  and  Aperantians.  These  had  belonged  unto 
their  nation,  and  were  lately  taken  by  Philip;  from  whom 
they  dihgently  revolted,  and  became  i^^^toiian  again.  The 
Dolopians  lay  next ;  that  had  been  ev«r  belonging  to  the 
Macedonian,  and  so  did  still  purpose  to  continue.  These 
took  arms  at  first,  but  soon  laid  them  away ;  se^ng  their 
nei^bours  ready  to  fight  with  them  in  the  iEtolian  quarrel, 
and  seduig  thenr  own  king  so  hastily  gone^  as  if  he  meant 
not  to  return^ 

'  Of  these  iri«tories  the  joy  was  the  less,  &»r  that  news 
came  ctf  Antiochus^s  last  overthrow,  and  of  M*  Fulvius  the 
new  oonsurs  hasting  with  an  army  mto  Gkeeoe.  Aminan- 
der  sent  bis  excuses  to  Home,  praying  the  senate  not  to 
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take  it  in  despite,  that  he  had  recovered  his  own  from  Phi- 
hp,  with  such  help  as  he  could  get.  Neither  sccm^^  it  that 
the  Romans  were  much  offended  to  h^u:  of  Phihp's  losses ; 
for  of  this  fault  they  neither  were  sharp  correctors  nor 
earnest  reprovers.  Fulvius  went  in  hand  with  the  business 
about  which  he  came,  and  laid  siege  to  Anibracia,  a  goodly 
dty,  that  had  been  the  chief  seat  of  Pynhus's  kingdom. 
With  this  he  began ;  for  that  it  wa9  of  too  great  importance 
to  be  abandoned  by  the  ^K^ians ;  yet  could  not  by  tiiem 
be  idicved,  unless  they  WQuld  adventure  to  fight  upon  equal 
ground.  To  help  the  Ambmnanty  it  was  not  In  the  JSto* 
liana*  power  ;  for  diey  were  at  the  same  time  vexed  by  tiie 
lUynana  at  eet^  end  leedy  to  be  driyen  iam  thdr  new  oan* 
quest  by  Peraeus  the  son  of  Phifip^  who  biTaded  ibe  oQua- 
tries  of  the  Amphiloddans  and  DolopianB.  They  wwe  uii* 
idble  to  deal  with  bo  many  at  once;  and  thefefiore  at  ear* 
neatly  eonght  peaoe  with  Uie  Bomane  aa  they  stoutly  made 
head  ageimH  the  rest.  In  the  mean  while  the  Athenian 
and  Rhodian  ambaasadors  came,  who  besought  the  eonaid 
to  grant  them  peaoe*  It  helped  well  that  Ambracia  made 
strong  resistance,  and  would  not  be  terrified  by  any  violence 
of  the  assailants,  or  danger  that  iiiighL  seem  to  llireaten. 
The  consul  had  no  desire  to  spend  half  his  time  about  one 
city,  and  so  be  driven  to  leave  unto  his  successor  the  honour 
of  finishing  the  war.  Wherefore  he  gladly  hearkened  unto 
the  iEtoIians,  and  bade  them  seek  peace  with  faithful  in- 
tent, without  thinking  it  over  dear  at  a  reasonable  pnce, 
ct)nsiderlt)n;  with  how  great  a  part  of  his  kingdom  their 
ixieud  Autiochus  had  made  the  same  purchase.  He  also 
gaye  leave  to  Aminander,  offeiuig  his  servioe  as  a  mediatoTt 
to  put  hiratelf  into  Ambrada,  and  try  what  good  his  peiw 
suasions  nnght  do  with  the  dtims.  BOf  ^ftv  nuuly  da? 
mands  and  eatcuses^  the  conclusion  was  such  aa  was  grievous 
to  the  weaker,  but  not  unsufibiable.  The  same  ambassa 
dors  of  the  Athenians  and  Bhodians  acoompaiuied  those  of 
the  ^tolians  to  Borne,  finr  procuring  the  confinnation  of 
peace.  Their  etequaace  and  credit  was  the  more  needful  in 
^bis  interoesaon^  for  that  Philip  had  made  very  grievous 
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cMpbunt  about  the  ioi»  of  fluMe  cottittiiM  ivlidi  fhty  had 
lately  taken  hmn  him.   Hereof  the  senate  cduM  not  but 

take  notice,  though  it  hindered  not  the  peace  which  those 
good  mediators  of  Rhodes  and  Athens  did  earnestly  solicit. 
The  ^tolians  were  bound  to  uphold  the  majesty  of  the 
people  of  Rome,  and  to  observe  divers  articles,  which  made 
them  less  free,  and  more  obnoxious  to  tlie  Romans,  than 
any  people  of  Greece;  they  having  been  x\\v  tirst  that  called 
these  their  masters  into  the  country.  The  isle  of  Cephalenia 
was  taken  from  them  by  the  Romans,  who  kept  it  for  them- 
selves, (as  not  long  since  ther^r  had  gotten  Zacynthus  from 
the  Achats,  by  stiffij  pressing  their  own  ligfat,)  that  so 
llicy  migfat  have  possession  along  the  eoast  of  Greece,  whilst 
they  seemed  to  forbear  the  country.  Bat  oonoeming  those 
pilaees  whereto  Philip  or  others  might  lay  daim,  thm  was 
set  down  an  order  so  perplexed  as  would  necessarily  te» 
quue  to  have  die  Romans  judges  of  the^controversiea,  when 
they  should  arise.  And  hereof  good  use  will  be  shortly 
made,  when  want  of  employment  elsewhere  shall  cause  tL 
more  lordly  inquimtion  to  be  hdd  upon  the  afllors  of  Mace* 
don  and  Greece. 

Cn.  ManHus,  the  other  consul,  had  at  fhe.aame  time  war 
in  Ana,  with  the  GaDo-Gieeks  and  others.  His  army  was 
l3ie  same  that  htuA  followed  L.  Scipio }  of  whose  victory  his 
acts  were  the  consummation.  He  visited  those  countries  on 
the  hither  side  of  Taurus,  that  had  scarce  heard  of  the  Ro- 
mans, to  wliom  tliey  vv  ere  abandoned  by  Antiochus.  Among 
these  there  were  some  petty  lords  or  tyrants,  some  free 
cities,  and  some  that  were  together  at  wars,  without  regard 
of  the  great  alteration  happened  in  Asia.  From  every  of 
these  he  got  somewhat ;  and  by  their  quarrels  found  occa- 
sion to  visit  those  provinces  into  which  he  should  else  have 
wanted  an  errand.  He  was  even  loaden  with  booty,  when, 
having  fetched  a  compass  about  Asia,  he  came  at  length 
upon  the  Gallo-Greeks.  These  had  long  domineered  over 
the  comrtry ;  though  of  late  times,  it  was  rather  the  £une 
and  terror  of  their  forepasC  acts,  than  any  present  virtue 
df  theirs,  which  held  them  up  in  reputation.  Of  the  Ro- 
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mans  they  had  lately  such  trial,  when  they  served  under, 
king  Aiitiochus,  as  made  them  to  know  themselves  far  the 
worse  men.  Wherefore  they  thought  it  no  small  part  of 
their  safety,  that  they  dwelt  upon  the  river  Halys,  in  an  in- 
land country,  where  those  enemies  were  not  like  to  seavch 
them  out.  But  when  such  hopes  failed,  and  when  some, 
princes  of  their  own  nation,  that  had  been  friends  of  Eu^ 
menes,  exhorted  the  rest  to  yield,  then  was  no  counsel 
thought  so  good  as  to  forsake  their  houses  and  countiy^ 
and,  with  all  that  they  could  carry  or  drive,  to  betake  them- 
sdyes  unto  the  lugh  mountains,  of  Olympus  and  Maigana. 
These,  mountains  were  exceeding  hard  of  ascent,  thoug^x 
none  should  undertake  the  custody.  Being  therefore  well 
manned  and  victualled  for  a  long  time,  as  also  the  natural 
strength  being  helped  by  such  fortification  as  promised 
greatest  assurance,  it  was  thought  that  the  .consul  would 
cither  forbear  the  attempt  of  forcing  tlieui,  or  easily  be  re- 
pelled ;  and  that  finally,  when  he  had  stayed  there  a  while, 
winter,  and  much  want,  should  force  him  to  dislodge.  Yet 
all  this  availed  not.  For  whereas  the  Gallo-Grecks  had 
been  careless  of  furuihliing  themselves  wiili  casting  weapons, 
as  if  the  stones  would  have  served  well  enough  to  that 
purpose ;  the  Romans,  who  came  far  otherwise  appointed, 
found  greater  advantage  in  the  difll  i  ence  of  arms,  than  im- 
pediment in  disadvantage  of  ground.  Archers  and  sinigers 
did  easily  prevail  aganist  casters  of  stones;  especially  being 
such  as  were  these  Gallo-Greeks,  neither  exercised  in  that 
manner  of  fight,  nor  having  prepared  their  stones  before- 
hand,  but  catching  up  what  lay  next,  the  too  great  and  the 
too  little,  oftener  than  those  of  a  fit  size.  Finally,  the  Bar-, 
harians,  wanting  defensive  arms,  could  not  hold  out  against 
^e  arrows  and  weapons  of  the  Roman  light  armature,  but 
were  driven  from  a  piece  of  ground  which  they  had  under- 
taken to  make  good,  up  into  their  camp^  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  |  and  being  forced  out  of  their  camp,  had  none 
other  way  kit,  than  to  cast  themselves  headlong  down  the 
steep  rod^s.  Few;  of  the  men  escaped  alive;  ail  tliaic  wives, 
children,  and  goods,  became  a  prey  unto  die  Romans.  In, 
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the  Tcry  like  manner  were  the  rest  of  that  nation  overcome 
soon  .jfter,  at  the  other  mountain;  only  more  of  them  saved 
themselves  by  flight,  as  having  fairer  way  at  their  backs. 

These  wars  being  ended,  Fulvius  and  Manlius  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate,  each  of  them  to  retain  as  proconsul 
his  province  for  another  year.  Fulviu8»  in  his  second  year, 
did  httle  or  nothing.  Manhus  gave  pease  to  those  whom 
he  had  Tan«{ui8hed }  as  likewise  to  Ariarathes,  the  Cappa- 
dociafls  and  some  others,  not  by  him  Tanquidied,  but  sub- 
BUtting  themselves  for  fear  of  the  Roman  arms.  He  drew 
from  diem  all  what  profit  he  could,  and  laid  upon  them 
such  conditioiia  aa  he  thought  expedient  He  also  did  finish 
'the  league  of  peace  with  Antioebua,  whereto  he  swofe^  and 
received  the  kin^s  oath  by  ambassadors,  whom  he  sent  for 
'that  purpose.  Finally,  having  set  in  order  the  matters  of 
Asia,  he  took  his  way  toward  the  Hellespont,  leaden  with 
spoil,  as  carrying  mlii  him  (beodes  otber  treasures)  all  that 
the  Gallo-Qieeks  had  in  so  many  years  extorted  from  the 
wealthy  provinces  that  Uy  round  about  them.  Neither  did 
this  army  of  Manlius  return  home  rich  in  money  alone,  or 
cattle,  or  things  of  needful  use,  which  the  Roman  soldier 
had  been  wont  to  take  as  the  only  (rood  ]mrcliase;  but  fur- 
nished with  sumptuous  houseiioldstutt,  and  slaves  of  price, 
excellent  ctx>ks,  and  musicians  for  banquets,  and,  in  a  word, 
with  the  seeds  of  that  luxury  which  finally  overgrew  and 
choked  the  Roman  vinue. 

The  country  of  Thrace  lay  between  Hellespont  and  the 
kingdom  of  Macedon,  which  way  Manlius  was  to  take  his 
journey  homeward.  L.  Scipio  had  found  no  impediment 
among  the  Thradans,  ^  either  for  that  he  passed  through 
them  without  any  such  booty  as  might  provoke  them ;  or 
perhaps  rather,  because  Philip  of  Macedon  had  taken  order 
that  the  Barbarians  should  not  stir.  But  when  Manlius 
came  along  with  an  huge  train  of  baggage,  the  Thradans 
could  not  so  well  contain  themselves*  Neither  was  it 
thou^t  that  Philip  took  it  otherwise  than  very  pleasantly, 
to  have  this  Roman  army  robbed  and  well  beaten  on  the 
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way.  lie  had  cause  to  be  angry,  seeing  how  little  himself 
was  regarded,  and  what  great  rewards  were  f^iven  to  Ku- 
menes  :  tor  ho  understood,  and  afterwards  gave  the  Romans 
to  understand,  that  I -utvienes  could  not  have  abiden  in  liis 
own  kingdom,  if  the  people  of  Rome  had  not  made  war  in 
Asia ;  whereas  contrariwise,  Antiochus  had  offered  unto 
himself  three  tliousand  talents,  and  fifty  ships  of  war,  to 
take  part  with  him  and  the  i£tolians ;  promising  moreov^ 
to  restore  unto  him  all  the  Greek  cities  that  had  been  taken 
froiD  him  by  the  Romans.  Such  being  the  difference  be- 
tween him  and  Eumenesy  when  the  war  began,  be  thougbt 
it  no  even  dealing  of  the  Romans,  after  their  vioftorjry  te 
^pwe  amray,  not  only  the  half  of  Aiia»  but  Cheracmesus  and 
LyamacMa  m  Europe^  to  Eumenet ;  wfaereaa  upon  himadtf 
they  bestowed  not  any  one  town.  It  agreed  not  indeed 
with  bis  nobilily  to  go  to  Rome  and  beg  provinoes  in  the 
senate,  as  Eumenes  and  the  Rhodians  had  latdy  dona. 
He  bad  entertuned  lovingly  tbe  two  Scipios^  whom  be 
thought  tbe  most  bonouraUe  men  in  Romef  and  was 
grown  into  near  acqmanlanoe  with  Publius,  holding  can»- 
spondenoe  with  him  by  letters,  wbereby  he  made  himidf 
acquainted  with  the  wars  in  Spain  and  Afric.  This,  perhaps, 
he  deemed  sufficient  to  breed  in  tbe  Romans  a  due  respect 
of  him.  But  Eumenes  took  a  surer  way:  for  the  Scipios 
had  not  the  disposing  of  that  which  they  w  on  from  Anti- 
ochus; as  :^  neither  indeed  had  Manlius,  nor  the  ten  dele« 
gates  assisting  him ;  but  the  senate  of  Rome,  by  which 
those  delegates  were  chosen,  and  instructed  how  to  proceed. 
When  Phihp  therefore  saw  these  upstart  kings  of  Perga- 
mus,  whom  he  accoimted  as  base  companions,  advanced  so 
highly,  and  made  greater  than  himself,  yea,  himself  unre> 
gaidedy  contemned,  and  exposed  to  many  wrongs,  then 
found  he  great  cause  to  wish  that  he  bad  not  so  hastily  de- 
clared himself  i^ost  Antiochus,  or  rather  that  he  had 
joined  with  An^ochus  and  the  iStolians,  by  whom  be  might 
have  been  freed  from  bis  insolent  masters.  But  what  gieat 
argument  of  sucb  diseontentedocss  tbe  M«<wtlAm«n  had,  we 
shall  very  shortly  be  ui^  to  discourse  more  at  large.  At 
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praent  it  wm  lidieved^  that  the  Thnciaiii  wm  by  him 
set  on  to  assail  the  Bomans  pasaiBg  through  their  country. 
They  knew  all  advantages;  and  they  fell,  unexpected, 
upon  the  carriages,  that  were  bestowed  in  the  midst  of  the 
army;  whereof  part  had  aheady  j)assed  a  dangerous  wood, 
through  winch  tiie  baggage  followed ;  part  was  not  yet  so 
far  advanced.  There  was  enough  to  get,  and  enough  to 
leave  behind ;  though  boih  the  getting  and  the  saving  did 
cost  manv  lives,  as  well  of  the  Barbarians  as  of  the  Ro- 
mans. They  fought  until  it  grew  night,  and  then  the  Thra- 
cians  withdrew  themselves,  not  without  as  much  of  the  booty 
as  was  to  their  full  content  And  of  such  trouble  there  was 
nore,  though  less  dangerous,  before  the  army  could  get 
out  of  Thrsoe  into  MacedoD.  Through  the  kingdom  they 
had  a  fair  march  into  EpniB;  and  so  to  ApoUoiiiay  which 
was  their  handle  of  Greece. 

To  Manlius  and  to  Fulvius^  whan  each  of  them  returned 
to  the  city,  was  granted  the  honour  of  triumph.  Yet  not 
without  coDtraffiction;  especaally  to  ManEus;  whom  some 
of  the  ten  delegates^  appointed  Co  assist  him,  dBd  Teiy  bit- 
leriy  tax  as  an  unworthy  commander*  Touching  the  vest 
of  their  accusation,  it  8u£fioeth  that  he  made  good  answer, 
and  was  approved  by  the  dnef  of  the  senate.  Onedauseis 
wurdiy  of  more  particular  consideration.  Reprehending  his 
defiure  to  haye  hindered  the  psaoe  with  Antiochus^  thej 
said,  P  That  with  much  ado  he  was  kept  from  leading  his 
**  army  over  Taurus,  and  adventuring  upon  the  calamity 
**  threatened  by  SibyPs  verses  unto  those  that  should  pass 

the  fatal  bounds."  What  calamity  or  overthrow  this  was, 
wherewith  Sibyl's  prophecy  threatened  the  Roman  captain 
or  army,  that  should  pass  over  Taurus,  I  do  not  conceive. 
Pompey  was  the  first  that  marched  with  an  arniy  beyond 
those  limits;  though  the  victories  of  Lucullus  had  opened 
unto  him  the  way,  and  had  beforehand  won,  in  a  sort,  the 
oountlies  on  the  other  side  of  the  mount ;  which  Lucullus 
gBTO  to  one  of  Antiochus's  race,  though  Pompey  occupied 
them  for  the  Bomans*  But  wo  find  not  that  either  Lucul- 
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lus  or  ronipey  suffered  any  loss  in  presuming  to  neglect  the 
hounds  appointed  by  Sibyl.  Indeed  tlie  acconiplishnient  of 
this  prophecy  fell  out  near  alwut  one  lime  with  the  resti- 
tution of  Ptolomy  king  of  Egypt,  that  was  ibrbidden  unto 
the  Romans  by  the  same  Sibyl.  It  may  therefore  seem  to 
have  had  reference  unto  the  same  things  that  were  de- 
nouhoed  as  like  to  happen  upon  the  reduction  of  the  £gyp- 
tiioi  king.  Whether  the  oracles  of  Sibyl  had  in  them  any 
truth,  and  were  not,  as  Tully  noteth  %  sowed  at  random 
in  the  hurge  field  of  time,"  there  to  take  root,  and  get 
credit  by  event,  I  will  not  here  dwpute.  But  1  hold  thia 
more  probable,  than  that  the  restitution  of  Ptolomy  to  his 
kingdom  by  Gabinius  the  Roman  shoidd  have  any  way  be- 
tokened the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  as  some,  both  ancient 
and  modem  Christian  writers,  have  been  well  pleased  to  in- 
tetpret  Sibyl  in  that  prophecy.  Of  the  Sibylline  ptedic- 
tions  I  have  sometimes  diought  reverently,  though  not 
knowing  what  they  were,  (as  I  think  few  men  know,)  yet 
following  the  common  belief  and  good  authority.  But  ob- 
scT  \  ation  of  the  shameful  idolatry  that  upon  all  occasions 
was  advanced  in  Home  by  the  hooks  of  Sibyl,  had  well 
prevailed  upon  my  credulity,  and  made  me  suspect,  thoufrh 
not  the  faith  and  j)ious  meaning,  yet  the  jiulirment  of 
Eusebius,  when  that  learned  and  excellent  w  ork  of  master 
Casaubon"^  upon  the  Annals  of  Cardinal  Baruujus,  did  alto- 
gether free  me  from  mine  error,  making  it  apparent,  that 
not  only  those  prophecies  of  Sibyl  wherein  Christ  so  plainly 
was  foreshewed,  but  even  the  books  of  Hermes,  which  have 
borne  such  reputation,  were  no  better  than  cotmterfeited 
pieces,  and  at  first  entertfuned  (whosoever  devised  them) 
by  the  undiscreet  zeal  of  such  as  delighted  in  seeing  the 
Christian  religion  strengthened  with  foreign  proofe.  And 
in  the  same  rank,  I  think,  we  oiight  to  place  that  notable 
history  reported  by  *£usebius  from  no  mean  authors,  of 
the  honour  which  was  done  to  Simon  Magus  in  Rome; 
naimely,  of  an  altar  tp  him  erected,  with  an  inscription.  Si- 

4  TuH.  dc  Diria.  1. 2,  Anual.  Bar.  n.  lo.  et  1 1. 
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mani  Deo  sando;  that  is,  "  To  Simon  the  holy  God.""  For 
what  can  be  more  strange,  than  that  a  thing  so'  memorable 
and  so  public  should  have  been  quite  omitted  by  Tacitus, 
by  Suetonius,  by  Dion,  and  by  all  which  wrote  of  those 
times?  Fhilofiophers  and  poets  would  not  have  suffered 
the  matter  to  escape  in  sileooe,  had  it  been  true;  neither 
can  it  be  thought  that  Seneca,  who  then  lived  and  flou- 
lidbedt  would  have  abstained  from  speakuig  any  word  of  an 
argument  so  famous.  Wherefore  I  am  perniaded,  that  lliia 
inscription,  Simoni  Deo  Scmcto^  was,  by  some  bad  cntieism, 
taken  amiss  in  place  of  Semoni  Sango\  a  tatle  four  htm- 
dred  yean  dder  than  the  time  of  Simon  Magus.  For  the 
goods  of  one  Vitravius^  a  rebel*  had  many  ages  before  been 
consecrated  Semoni  Sdngo;  tihat  is»  To  the  sporit  or'demi- 
**  god  Sangus,*  in  whose  chapel  they  were  bestowed.  So 
as  dther  by  the  ill  shape  of  the  old  Roman  letters,  or  by 
some  spoil  that  time  had  wrought  upon  thcsn,  it  might  easily 
come  to  pass,  that  the  words  should  be  mis-read,  Simoni 
Sancto ;  and  that  some  Christian  who  had  heard  of  Simon 
Magus,  but  not  of  Sangus,  thereupon  should  frame  the 
conjecture  which  now  passeth  for  a  true  history.  Such  con- 
jectures, being  entertained  without  examination,  find  credit 
by  tradition,  whereby,  also,  many  times,  their  fashion  is 
amended,  and  made  more  historical  than  was  conceived  by 
the  author.  But  it  cannot  be  safe  to  let  our  faith  (which 
ought  to  stand  firm  upon  a  sure  foundation)  lean  uver-hardly 
on  a  well  painted,  yet  rotten,  post. 

Now  conm'ning  the  triumph  of  Cn.  Manlius,  it  may  be 
numbered  among  a  few  of  the  richest  which  ever  the  city 
beheld.  Out  of  that  which  he  brought  into  the  treasutyv 
was  made  the  last  payment  of  those  monies  which  the  com- 
mon weahh  had  borrowed  from  private  men  in  the  second 
Punic  war.  So  long  was  it  that  Borne  had  still  some  feel* 
ing  of  Hannibal;  which  being  past,  there  was  remaining 
netther  care  mnr  memory  of  any  danger.  This  triumph  of 
Manlius  was  deferred  by  hnn,  even  as  long -  as  he  weH 
oould ;  for  that  he  thought  it  not  safe  to  make  his  entrance 
into  the  city,  until  -die  heat  of  an  inquimtioi^  then  n^ng 
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iSm&a,  ahodd  be  allayed.  The  two  Sdpios  were  called^ 
ese  after  oCher^  into  judgment}  by  two-  tiibttiiea  of  th& 
people;  meiit  only  bj  tins  acwiwitioo  known  to  poeterity* 
P»  Sdiao  the  A6iean»  with  whom  they  b^;an,  oould  not 
endiue  that  siuli  unworthy  sm  dbould  question  bom  o£ 
piurloinii^  from  the  oommon  treasuiy»  or  of  being  bind 
witk  brihea  by  Anliodiua  to  make  an  tU  bargain  for  hia 
eou»tiy«  When*  thcrefiiEc^  hb  day  of  anewer  eaato^  he  ap- 
peared bdbte  the  tribunesy  not  humbly,  as  one  accnied»  but 
fbUowed  by  a  great  tnmi  of  Ida  frioada  and  efienta,  with 
which  he  passed  through  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  and 
offered  himself  to  speak.  Having;  audience,  he  told  tlie 
pc^)ple,  that  upon  the  same  tlay  of  the  year  he  had  fought  a 
great  battle  with  Hannibal,  and  finished  the  Punic  war  by 
a  sifijnal  vlctorv.  In  memory  whereof,  he  thought  it  no  tit 
season  to  brabble  at  the  law ;  but  intended  to  visit  the  Ca- 
pitol, and  there  ^ve  thanks  to  Jupiter  and  the  rest  of  the 
gods,  by  whose  grace,  both  on  that  day  and  at  other  times, 
he  had  well  and  happily  discharged  the  most  weighty  busi^ 
ness  of  the  commonwealth.  And  hereto  he  invited  with 
him  all  the  citizens;  requesting  them,    that  if  ever  ainoe 

the  seventeenth  year  of  his  hfe,  until  he  now  grew  old, 
*^  the  honourable  places  by  them  eonferred  upon  him  had 

prevented  the  capacity  of  hia  age,  and  yet  hb  deaerta  had 
^  exceeded  the  greatnesa  of  thoae  honourable  plaoea;  then 
^  would  they  pray  that  the  princea  and  great  ones  of  thdv 
<*etty  might  be  like  to  Urn.**  Theae  worda  were  heard 
widi  great  approbatian;  ao aa  all  the  people,  even  the  ofli- 
eeia  ef  the  court,  fbUewed  Scipo,  leaving  the  tzibunea 
alone»  with  none  about  them,  ezcepdng  their  own  ahivea 
and  a  crier>  by  whom  lidienloualy  they  cited  him  to  judg- 
menty  until,  faic  my  ahame,  aa  not  kimwing  what  dim  to 
do^  they  granted  him,  unrequested,  a  finther  day.  After 
this,  when  the  Afncan  perceived  that  the  tribunes  would 
not  let  fail  their  suit,  but  enforce  him  to  submit  himself  to 
a  disgraceful  trial,  he  willingly  relinquished  the  city,  and 
his  unthankful  Romans,  that  could  suffer  him  to  undergo 
IP  Qvuch  indignity.  The  rest  of  his  time  he  spent  at  Liter* 
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iium,  quietly,  with  a  few  of  his  inward  frieods,  and  without 
any  desire  of  seeing  Rome  again.  How  juany  years  he 
lived,  or  whether  he  lived  one  whole  year  in  this  voluntary 
banishment,  it  is  uncertain.  The  report  of  his  djdng  in  the 
same  year  with  Hannibal  and  Philopoemen,  as  also  of  his 
private  behaviour  at  Liternum,  rentlt'r  it  probable  that  he 
outiived  the  iribuneship  of  his  accusers,  who  meant  to  have 
drawn  him  back  to  his  answer,  if  one  of  their  ooUMgiies  (as 
one  of  them  had  power  to  hinder  all  the  imt  fiom  ]iroeeed» 
mg)  had  not  eauaed  them  to  desist.  Howsoever  it  was,  the 
same  tribunes  went  move  iharply  to  week  witb  JUrSeipio^ 
the  Aaatie.  They  propounded  a  dectee  unto  die  people^ 
touching  mon^  nceived  of  AstioGliiis»  aad  mii  hcmigjtA 
into  the  eommoii  tieamiy;  that  the  lenate  dieiild 
diei^  uatD  one  of  the  pvclon  to  inquire  end  jodidoUj  d»- 
tannine  thereof*  In  fSmur  of  diSe  decree  an  oratioii 
made  hf  Cato^  the  tuf^poaed  aitlhor  of  theie  cpntentioni^ 
andinatigatorof  the  tnbnne&  He  waaa  manof  gpreat,  but 

dnstry ;  frugal  also,  both  of  the  puUioy  and  of  hie  ovn;  bo 
as  in  this  kind  he  was  even  fiuilty ;  for  though  he  would 
iK>t  be  corrupted  with  bribes,  yet  was  he  unmerciful  and 
unconscionable,  in  seeldng  to  increase  liis  own  wealth  by 
such  nieans  as  the  law  did  warrant.  Ambition  was  his  vice, 
wliich,  he'inir  poisoned  with  envy,  troubled  both  himself  and 
tile  whole  city,  whilst  he  lived.  His  mean  birth  <mus^ 
him  to  hate  the  nobility,  espeeially  those  that  were  in  chief 
estimation.  Neither  did  he  spare  to  bite  at  such  as  were  of 
his  ov,  ri  rank,  men  raised  by  desert,  if  their  advancement 
were  like  to  hinder  his;  but  lately  before  this,  when  Gla* 
brio,  whose  lieutenant  he  had  been  at  Thermopylae,  was  his 
competitor  for  the  censorship,  and  likely  to  carry  it,  he  took 
an  oath  against  him,  which  was  counted  as  no  better  than 
maliciona  peijuKj,  that  he  had  not  brought  into  the  common 
treasury  some  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  gotten  in  the  camp 
of  Antiodiua.  Now  the  hatred  which  he  bare  unto  fli9 
Scipios  grew  partly  (besides  his  general  spite  9$  tht  no* 
hility)  from  his  own  im  lian^  iribfgrein  h»  wfui  couote- 
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'nunoeA  liy  Falnus  Maximus,  who  brooked  not  the  African, 
partly  ttpOk  some  check  that  was  given  unto  Inmidf  in  the 
:Aincan  voyage,  by  Pi  Scipio,  whose  treaaurar  he  then  was. 
For  when  Cato  did  utter  his  dislike  of  Uie  consufs  bad  hus- 
bandry  (judging  magnifioenoe  to  be  no  better)  in  aome  pe- 
remptoory  manner,  Sdpio  plainly  told  bim,  that  he  had  no 
Deed  of  such  double  diligence  in  his  treasurer.  Wherdfote, 
either  not  caring  what  lies  he  published,  or  for'  want  of 
judgment  thinking  unworthily  of  the  virtue  that  was  far 
above  lum,  Cato  filled  Rome  with  unlanie  reports  against " 
his  general,  'whose  noble  deeds  confuted  sufficiently  the 
author  of  such  false  tales.  And  thus  began  the  hatred ; 
which  being  not  regarded  nor  thought  upon  by  the  Scipios, 
whilst  it  was  nourished  by  tliLir  enemy,  l)rake  out  upon  ad- 
vantage, espcci;illy  against  L.  Scipio,  liis  brother  being  dead, 
or  out  of  the  way.  A  severe  inquiry  and  judgment  being 
appointed  of  purpose  atrainst  Scipif),  matters  were  so  carried, 
that  he  was  soon  condemned  in  a  sum  of  money  far  exceed- 
ing his  ability  to  pay.  For  non-payment,  his  body  should 
have  been  laid  up  in  prison ;  but  from  this  rigour  of  the  law 
he  was  freed  by  Tiberius  Gracchus,  the  same  tribune  who 
had  caused  the  suit  against  the  African  to  be  let  fall.  In 
his  estate^  which  was  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  ci^, 
when  there  nether  appeared  any  sign  of  his  having  been 
beholding  to  Antiochus,  nor  was  found  so  much  as  what  he 
had  been  ooodemned  to  pay,  then  feH  his  aocusersy  and  all 
whose  hands  had  been  against  him,  into  the  indignation  of 
the  people.  But  for  this  was  L.  Sdpio  no  whit  the  better. 
His  kindred,  fnendis,  and  dients  inade  sudi  a  bollection  for 
him,  as  would  have  set  him  in  betteir  estate  tfaaii  before,  if 
he  bad  accepted  it.  He  took  iio  more  than  such  of  his  own 
goods  as  were  of  necessary  use,  being  redeemed  for  him  by 
his  neiffest  iHends. 

And  thus  began  the  civil  war  of  the  tongue,  in  the  Ro- 
man pleadings,  which  had  either  not  been,  or  not  been  nmeli 
regardablc,  until  now,  since  the  J'uiuc  war.  Security  of 
danger  from  abroad,  and  some  want  of  sufficient  employ- 
ment, ^ere  e^)ecial  helps  to  the  kmdiing  of  this  fire,  which 
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first  caught  hold  upon  that  great  worthy,  to  whose  virtue, 
Rome  was  indebted,  for  changing  into  so  great  security  her 
extreme  danger.  But  these  factious  contentions  did  no  long 
while  contain  themselves  within  heat  of  words  and  cunning 
practice.  For  when  the  art  of  leading  the  muUitude  in  such 
quarrelsome  business  grew  to  perfection,  they  that  found 
diemaelTes  over-matched  by  their  adversaries,  at  this  kind 
of  weapon,  began  to  make  opposition,  first  with  clubs  and 
stcnaeB,  afterward  with  swords ;  and  finally,  proceeded  from 
frays  and  murders  in  the  streets,  unto  battle  in  the  open 
field.  Cornelia^  daughter  oi  Sdpio.  the  African,  a  lady 
of  rare  virtue,  that  in  honour  of  her  two  sons  was  mote' 
commonly  named  Mother  of  the  Giaochi*  saw  those  her  two 
soDSy  whilst  they  were  hut  young,  slaughtered  in  Bome,  toge* 
ther  with  some  of  her  fnends,  by  those  whom  they  opposed, 
and  their  death  not  revenged  by  order  of  law,  but  rather 
approved  by  the  senate.  At  these  times  the  senators  began 
to  take  upon  them  authority  more  than  was  to  them  be* 
longing.  They  conferred  upon  the  consuls  all  the  whole 
power  of  the  city,  under  this  form,  "  Let  the  consuls  pro- 
"  vide,  that  the  commonweal  receive  no  detriment."  By 
this  decree  of  theirs,  aud  by  their  proclaiming  any  citizen 
enemy  to  the  state,  they  thought  to  have  wun  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  multitude.  But  after  the  death  of  C. 
Gracchus,  and  of  Saturninus,  a  popular  man,  wlioiu  by  such 
authority  they  did  put  out  of  the  way,  it  was  not  long  ere 
Marius,  a  famous  captain  of  theirs,  was  so  condenmed,  who 
by  force  of  arms  returned  into  the  city,  and  murdered  all 
the  principal  senators;  whereupon  began  the  civil  wars, 
which  giving  unto  Sylla,  who  prevailed  therein,  means  to 
make  himself  absolute  lord  of  Rome,  taught  Caesar,  a  man 
oi  higher  spirit,  to  affect  and  obtain  the  like  sovereign 
power,  when  by  the  like  decree  of « the  senate  he  was  pro* 
voked.  It  is  true,  that  never  any  coninil  had  finally  cause, 
to  rejoice  of  his  having  put  in  execution  such  authori^  to. 
him.  committed  by  the  senate.  But  as  the  fury  of  the  mul- 
titude, in  passing  thdr  laws,  hurliiig  of  stones,  and  other, 
violence,  made  the  dty  stand  in  need  of  a  soverogn  laid 
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m  tte  yeheneiiey  ot  the  mltte»  inj  iMMhnmlng  n  enemies 
those  that  would  not  submit  ^Mniselves,  when  they  were 

overtcjpped  by  voices  in  the  house,  did  compel  Cifsar,  or 
give  iiiin  al  least  pretence,  to  right  himself  by  arms,  where- 
with prevailing  ajpainst  his  adversaries,  he  took  sue  h  order, 
that  neither  seaate  nor  people  should  thcncefortli  he  able 
to  do  hioi  ^vrong.  So  by  int^tine  discord,  the  Romans, 
consuming  all  or  most  of  their  principal  citizens,  lost  their 
own  freedom,  and  became  subjects  unto  the  arjbitnuy  go> 
vemment  of  one:  suffering  this  change  in  three  genemtions 
after  this  begnining  of  their  insolent  rule,  wherein  tfaey  took 
upon  them,  as  the  highest  lords  on  earth,  to  do  even  what 
tbagr  liited.  Yet  bad  not  Bome  indeed  attained  hitherto 
imtD  oomplete  g«iatiicw>  nor  believed  of  henelf  as  if  she 
hady  wbikt  akii^;  tit  ONVwned  on  the  tbrane  of  Alexander, 
ccntandngaDd  uphokfing  tlie  vqiotetion  of  a  Ibfm  empire* 
WhoEvlbie  thit  eonwmwnarion  of  ber  honoiir  was  thought 
upoD  betimes.  Howit  was  elKctcdy  tiie  sequdwiQ  disoorer* 


CHAP.  VI. 

The  second  Macedonian  war* 

SECT,  I. 

The  cottdtHoif  wherein  ihote  prkuxe  and  utaiu  TemeAMd,  wUeh 
were  auoekAet  of  the  Bemant,  when  f  Ae  mir  wUh  An^hn*  wat 
Jtnuhed,  The  Bomant  qitarrel  wlih  Phil^^  Thejf  deal  huoknify 
wUh  iheJchMou.  The  Maeedeman,  bemg  wiready  fir  war^  ob- 
iabu  peace  otRome^  bg  ^eenDemetrnusifwhom, ihenerfortht 
he  bmaetjMbme, 

After  the  omtfaiow  of  AntiochiM,  although  Philip  of 
Macedon,  Eiimenes  king  of  Pergamns,  the  oommenwisal  of 
the  A  chsesnsy  and  all  other  tbe  states  of  Greece,  were  govern- 
ed by  tbe  sane  laws  and  magistiates  as  they  Ibitteily  bad 
been»  belfate  the  axriv^  of  tbe  Boaoans  in  tboae  parts;  yet 
in  wy  tvulh  (the  pufalie  dcdaniioii  agespted)  they  were 
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naae  other  dun  dbnlute  tiwik  to  the  people  of  Bome^ 
For  of  iSbote  five  ptirogtiw  bebngiDg  to  a  moMDcfa,  or 

unto  soTOneign  power,  in  whomsoever  it  rest,  namely,  to 
make  laws,  to  create  magistrates^  to  arbitrate  peace  and  war, 
to  beat  money,  and  to  reserve,  sls  the  French  call  it,  le  dcj-nier 
resort^  or  the  last  appeals,  the  Romans  had  assumed  tour; 
and  the  greatest  of  them  so  absolutely,  that  is,  the  appeal, 
or  last  resort,  as  every  pelty  injiiry,'offered  to  each  other  by 
the  forenamed  kings  or  states,  was  heard  and  determined 
either  by  the  Roman  ambassadors  or  commissioners  in 
those  places  whence  the  complaint  came,  or  otherwise  by  the 
Mnators  themselves  within  Rome :  frcm  whose  arbitrament 
or  dinetaon,  if  either  king  or  commonweals  declined,  he 
or  they  were  beaten,  and  enforced  to  obedienoe,  or  had  their 
estates  and  regalities  utteriy  dissolved.  Nevertheless,  it  ji 
true  that  they  had  their  own  laws,  and  officers  of  their  own 
ordaiinog;  yet  so  as  ndther  their  laws  were  of  fotoey  when 
the  Bomans  interposed  their  will  to  the  oontraryy  nather 
was  their  dleetMo  of  magistrates  so  free^  as  that  they  had 
not  thcarain  especial  ngard  unto  the  good  pleasure  of  these 
thdr  masters. 

And  to  . such  degree  of  servitude  the  several  estates  of 
Greece  did  bow  very  gently ;  eidier  as  being  thankful  for 
their  ddiveranoe  from  a  yoke  more  sennbly  grievous ;  or 
as  being  aldlfiil  in  the  art  of  flattery,  and  therein  takii^  do. 

light,  since  therein  oonsiated  thor  chief  hcqpe  of  thriving; 

or  as  being  more  fearful  of  displeasing  the  strongest,  than 
mindful  of  their  own  honour.  But  Einncnes  hviug  further 
oil',  and  being  most  obsequious  unto  tiic  Romans,  was  not, 
of  long  time,  questioned  about  any  of  his  doings;  his  con- 
formity unto  them  in  matter  of  war  and  peace,  together 
with  the  diversion  of  their  thoughts  anotlier  way,  giving 
him  leave  to  use  his  own  even  as  he  listed,  until  they  should 
otherwise  dispose  of  him.  Neither  was  it  a  little  available 
to  him,  that  his  kingdom  bordered  upon  the  nations  by 
them  not  throughly  subdued.  For  upon  the  ssme  reaaon 
(aa  well  as  upon  his  own  high  deserts)  were  they  very  kfv«» 
ing  unto  Maainissa  and  to  his  houses  until  Carthage  was 
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runiedy  and  thebdimiiiuoD  settled  IdAI^  eslikewueafteffp 
wards  to  the  kingp  of  Bfauritania,  Cappadoda,  and  others ; 
hoidiiig  peofde  in  subjeetum  unto  themsdves  bj  the  min- 
istiy  of  kings,  especially  of  such  kings  as  were  useful  and 
obsequious  i^nto  them. 

•Now  the  Macedonian  was  of  a  more  noble  temper,  and 
shewed  himself  not  forgetful  of  his  own  former  greatness, 
the  honour  of  his  race,  or  the  high  reputation  of  his  kiiig' 
dom.  But  such  niagnaiiuiiity  was  none  otlicrwisc  construed 
by  the  Romans,  than  as  want  of  due  reverence  to  their 
estate,  and  a  valuation  of  luoiself  against  them,  which,  in 
the  pride  of  their  fortune,  they  could  not  endure.  Where- 
fore, notwithstanding^-  that  he  had  lately  given  passage  to 
their  armies  through  his  country,  pre}>arcd  the  ways  for 
them,  and  furnished  them  both  with  victuals  and  other 
things  needful,  to  transport  them  over  the  Hellespont  into 
Asia,  against  Antiochus;  yet  upon  the  complaint  of  £u- 
menes,  and  the  states  of  Thessaly  and  Thrace,  he  was  com- 
manded to  abandon  the  cities  of  iEnus  and  Maronea,  with 
all  pieces  and  places  demanded  by  any  of  his  neighboursy 
whereof  many  of  them  he  had  lately  conquered,  by  direo> 
tion  or  fioense  even  from  the  Romans  themsdyes. 

These  towns  of  ^nus  and  Maronem  had  been  part  of 
Lysimachus^s  kingdom,«who,  from  Thrace  northwards,  and 
to  the  north-west,  extended  his  dominion  very  far.  He  is 
thought  to  have  made  himself  lord  of  Transylvania,  in 
which  province  it  is  said  ^  that  innumerable  medals  of  gold 
have  been  found,  in  the  age  of  our  grandfathers,  each  of 
them  weighing  two  or  three  crowns,  and  stamped  with  his 
image  (in  the  one  side,  on  the  other  side  with  victory.  Of 
all  these  lordhhips,  the  possession,  or  rather  the  title,  (for 
he  lived  not  to  settle  his  estate  in  Euroj)e,)  fell  to  Seleucus 
Nicator  by  right  of  war,  wherein  he  v;in(|ui^lucl  and  slew 
Lysimachus;  as  also,  hy  the  like  right,  Ptolomy  Ceraunus 
thought  them  his  own,  when  he  had  murdered  Seleucus. 
But  the  inundation  of  the  Gauls,  which  the  kingdom  of  Ma- 
oedon  could  not  sustain,  did  shortly  and  easily  wash  away 
'  Hilt  of  Hongwyj  bgr  Mart.  Fnniee,  Kb.  5. 
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ftom  that  crawn^  togetbcr  vitb  tlie  more  paitcf  TbnuieV  all 
liiose  benpi  of  knd  newly  dieveto  annexed.  Somewhat  of 
this  was  afterwards  regained  by  Antigen  us  the  sod  of  De- 
metrius, and  }iis  successors,  ihough  not  much ;  for  they  were 
otherwise  busied .  The  fury  of  the  Gauls  being  overpast,  those 
countries  which  lately  had  been  oppressed  by  them  reco- 
vered their  liberty,  and  not  only  held  it,  but  learned,  aouw  af 
tliciii,  especially  the  Dardanians  and  wild  Thracians,  to  find 
their  advantages,  and  make  use  of  them,  even  upon  Mace- 
don.  Against  the  mischiefs  commonly  done  by  these,  king 
Philip  did  provide  the  mo6t  convenient  remedies,  by  shut- 
ting up  the  wajs,  whereby  the  Dardaniaiis  migbt  eoter  into 
hie  kiogdom,  and  by  oooupying  Lysimacbia,  with  some 
Other  towns  in  Thrace^  which  he  fortified,  as  bulwarks  of 
his  own  country,  against  the  Barbarians.  Now,  although 
it  behoved  him  thus  to'  do  for  the  defence  of  his  own  estate, 
yety  ibrasmudli  as  these  towns  were  in  a  numner  at  absolute 
liberty,  hb  possessbn  of  them  was  thought  to  partake  moce 
of  violaioe  than  of  juetiee.  And  in  this  respect  he  was  for*, 
meriiy  accused  by  the  iBtofians  of  wrongful  usurpation  and 
oppression,  in  his  having  occupied  Lystmadiia.  Hereto  he 
made  a  good  answer,  that  his  garrison  did  only  save  it  from 
the  Tliraciaiis,  who,  as  soon  as  lie  tlience  withdrew  his  men, 
did  seize  upon  the  town,  and  ruin  it.  The  like  perhaps  he 
might  have  said  touching  v^muis  and  Alarouea,  that  they 
were  places  unable  to  defend  themselves,  and  gates,  by 
which  the  Barbarians  niiglu  have  entrance  into  his  king- 
dom. But  this  plea  had  not  availed  him  in  the  disputation 
about  Lysimachia;  and  in  the  present  question  the  Ro- 
mans were  not  without  their  own  title,  since  Antiocbus  had 
gotten  all  the  oountry  thereabout,  whilst  Philip  was  busied 
in  his  former  war;  and  since  they,  by  their  victory,  had 
gotten  unto  themselves  all  the  title  which  Antiocbus  there- 
to could  pretend.  Wherefore  he  only  submitted  his  right 
4into  the  good  fileasure  of  the  senate,  referring  it  unto  thdr 
dispositbn,  whether  ^nus  and  Maxonea  diould  be  set  at 
fiberty;  whether  left  in  his  hand,  or  whether  bestowed  upon 
Eumenes,  who  hsgged  them  as  an  appendix  to  Lysimachin 
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and  CheraoDnesuB^  libat  were  already  Ins  by  thar  gift. 
What  they  would  detmnine^  he  might  easily  pereeive  by 
the  demeanour  of  their  ambassadors  towards  him ;  who, 
^tting  as  judges  between  him  and  all  that  made  complaint 
upon  him,  gave  sentence  against  him  in  every  controversy. 
Nevertheless  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Home,  there  to  niaiiitaia 
his  right  unto  these  towns,  wherein  he  thought  tliat  equity 
(if  it  might  prevail)  was  wliolly  on  his  side.  For  he  had 
]:()l})en  their  consuls  in  the  war 'against  Antiochus  and  the 
/Etolians,  wherein  whatsoever  he  had  gotten  for  himself 
was  now  taken  from  him  by  tlieir  ambassadors ;  and  would 
they  now  deprive  him  of  those  two  towns,  lyipg  so  fitly  for 
the  guard  of  his  kingdom,  which  he  had  gotten  to  himself 
out  of  the  ruins  of  Antiochus,  like  as  out  of  his  own  ruins 
Antiochus  had  gotten  in  those  quarters  a  great  deal  mm  ? 
By  such  allegations,  other  he  was  likely  to  prevail,  or  at 
Instwise  to  gain  time,  wherein  he  might  bethink  himself 
what  he  bad  to  do.  It  was  not  long,  ere  be  bad  word  from 
Borne,  that  the  senate  were  no  more  equal  to  him  than  had , 
been  their  ambassadors.  Wherefore,  ooiiffldering  how  inso> 
lendy  die  Maronites  had  behaved  themselves  in  pleading 
against  him  for  their  liberty,  be  took  counsel  of  his  own 
pesnons,  and  (as  by  nature  he  was  very  cruel)  gave  order 
to  Onomastus,  that  was  warden  of  the  sea-coasts,  to  handle 
these  Maronites  in  such  sort,  ai,  they  might  have  little  joy 
of  the  liberty  by  them  so  earn^tly  desired.  Onomastus 
employed  Cassander,  one  of  the  king^s  men  dwelling  in 
Maronea,  atul  \s  ilied  liim  to  let  in  the  Thracians  hy  night, 
that  they  niiglit  sack  the  town,  and  use  all  cruelties  of  war. 
This  was  done;  but  so  ill  taken  by  the  Roman  anjbassadors, 
who  had  better  notice  than  could  have  been  feared  of  these 
•proceedings,  that  the  Vmg  was  by  them  directly  chaiged 
with  the  crime,  and  called  more  strictly  than  became  his 
majesty  to  an  account.  He  would  have  removed  the  blame 
from  himself,  and  laid  it  even  upon  the  Maronites ;  affirming, 
tiiat  they,  in  heat  of  their  factions,  being  some  inclinable 
to  him,  other  some  to  Eumenes,  bad  fallen  into  such  out- 
rage, that  they  had  cut  one  another*s  throats.  And  hereof 
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he  willed  the  ambassadors  to  inquire  among  the  Maronites 
themselves,  as  well  knowing  that  they  who  survived  were 
either  his  own  friends,  or  so  terrified  and  amazed  by  the 
late  execution  of  his  vengeance  among  ihem,  that  they  durst 
not  utter  an  offensive  word.  But  he  found  the  Romans 
more  severe,  and  more  throughly  informed  in  the  bu^ness, 
than  to  rest  contented  with  such  an  answer.  He  was  plainly 
told,  that  if  he  would  discharge  himself  of  the  crime  ob< 
jectetl,  he  must  send  Onomastus  and  Cassander  to  Rome, 
there  to  be  examined  as  the  senate  should  think  fit.  This 
did  not  a  little  trouble  him :  yet  he  collected  his  spirits^ 
and  said,  that  Cassander  should  be  at  thor  disposition ;  but 
concerning  Onomastits^  who  had  not  been  at  Maionea»  nor 
near  to  it,  he  requested  them  not  to  press  him,  sinee  it  stood 
not  with  his  honour  so  li^tly  to  give  away  his  friends^ 
As  for  Cassander,  because  he  should  tell  no  tales,  he  took 
order  to  have  him  poisoned  bj  the  way.  By  this  we  see, 
that  the  doctrine  which  Machiavel  taught  unto  Caesar 
Borgia,  to  employ  men  in  mischievous  ac^ns,  and  after- 
wards to  destroy  them  when  they  have  performed  the  mis- 
chief, was  not  of  his  own  invention.  All  ages  have  given 
us  examples  of  this  goodly  pohcy,  the  latter  having  been 
apt  scholars  in  this  lesson  to  the  more  ancient,  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth  here  in  Erii^land  can  bear  good  wit- 
ness; and  therein  especially  the  lord  ('roniw  LlI,  who  perished 
by  the  same  unjust  law,  that  himself  had  devised,  for  the 
taking  away  of  another  man''s  life. 

Such  actions  of  Philip  made  an  unpleasant  noise  at  Rome, 
and  were  like  to  have  brought  upon  him  the  war  which  he 
feared,  before  he  was  ready  to  entertain  it.  Wherefore  he 
emfdoyed  his  younger  son  Demetrius  as  ambassador  unto 
the  senate,  giving  him  instructions  how  to  make  answer  to 
all  compiaints;  and  withal  to  deUver  his  own  grievances,  in 
sucb  wise,that^if  ought  were  amiss,  yet  might  it  appear  that 
he  had  been  strongly  uiged  to  take  such  courses.  The 
sum  of  lus  embassage  was,  to  pacify  the  Romans,  and  make 
aU  even  for  the  present.  Demetrius  himself  was  known  to 
be  very  acceptable  unto  the  senate,  as  having  been  well  ap* 
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proved  by  them  when  he  was  hostage  in  Rome,  and  there- 
fore seemed  the  more  likely  to  prevail  somewhat,  were  it 
only  in  regard  that  would  be  borne  unto  his  person. 

Whilst  this  business  with  the  Macedonian  hung  in  sus- 
pense, and  whilst  he,  by  his  readiness  to  make  submission, 
seemed  likely  to  divert  from  himself  some  other  way  the 
Roman  arms ;  the  same  ambassadors^  that  had  been,  judges 
between  him  and  his  neighbours,  made  their  progreas 
through  the  rest  of  Greece^  and  took  notice  of  the  oontnv 
▼ersies  which  they  found  between  some  estates  in  the  coon* 
try.  The  greatest  cause  that  was  heard  before  them  was 
the  comphunt  of  the  bamsfaed  Lacedsemonians  agmnst  the 
Achseans.  It  was  objected  unto  the  Adueans^  that  they 
had  committed  a  gfievous  slaughter  upon  many  dtiaens  of 
Lacedaemon;  that  unto  this  cruelty  they  had  added  a 
greater,  in  throwing  down  the  walls  of  the  city;  as  also 
furlher,  in  changing  the  laws,  and  abrogating  the  fanunis 
institutions  of  Lycurgus.  Hereto  Lycortas,  then  pretor  of 
the  Acha?ans,  made  answer,  that  these  banished  Lacedae- 
monians, who  !i()n  took  upon  them  to  accuse  the  nation  that 
liad  once  protected  them,  were  notoriously  known  to  be  the 
men  who  had  themselves  commitied  tliat  murder,  whereof 
shamelessly  they  laid  the  blame  upon  others ;  the  AcbsBaos 
having  only  called  those  unto  judgment,  that  were  supposed 
to  be  chief  authors  of  a  rebellion  against  both  them  and 
the  Romans;  and  these  plaintiffs  having  skin  them,  upon 
private,  though  just  hatred,  as  th^  were  coming  to  make 
answer  for  themselves,  Conoennng  their  throwing  down 
the  wa]ls  of  Laoedsemon,  he  said  it  was  most  agreeable  to 
2<ycurgus*s  ordinance,  who^  having  pefsoaded  his  dtiaeas 
to  defend  thdr  town  and  liberty  by  their  proper  virtue,  did 
inhibtt  unto  them  all  kinds  of  fortifieationsy  as  the  retreats 
and  nests  either  of  cowards,  or  (wheieof  Lacedsemon  had 
woeful  experience)  of  tyrants  and  usurpers.  Further,  he 
shewed,  how  the  same  tyrants  that  had  built  these  walls, 
and  hemmed  in  the  Spartans,  had  also  quite  abolished 
Lycurgus's  urdinanees,  and  governed  the  city  by  their  own 
lawless  will.  As  for  the  Achseans,  they  communicated  their 
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own  laws,  which  they  held  for  the  hest,  or  else  would  soon 
chane^c  tlum  and  take  better,  unto  the  Lacedaemonians, 
whom  they  found  without  laws,  or  any  tolerable  form  of 
policy.  For  conclusion,  Lycortas  plainly  told  App.  Clau- 
dius, the  chief  of  the  ambassadors,  that  he  and  his  country^ 
men  held  it  strange,  being  friends  and  i^thful  allies  of  the 
BomanSy  to  see  themselves  thus  constrained  to  answer  and 
l^ve  aoeoimt  of  their  actions,  as  vassals  and  slaves  imtb  the 
people  of  Borne.  For  if  they  vere  indeed  at  liberty,  why 
VOfjbA  not  the  Achseans  as  well  require  to.  be  satisfied  about 
that  which  the  Bomans  had  done  at  Capoa,  as  the  Romans 
did  busy  themsdves  to  take  account  how  tUngs  went  at 
LaoedsraionP  For  if  the  Romans  would  stand  upon  their 
greatness,  and  intimate,  as  they  began,  that  the  liberty  of 
their  tin&ads  was  nothing  worth,  longer  than  should  please 
themselves  to  ratify  it;  then  must  the  Achseans  have  re- 
course unto  those  agreements  that  were  confirmed  by  oath, 
and  which  without  perjury  could  not  be  violated;  as  re- 
verencing, and  iiidced  fearing,  the  Romans,  but  much 
more  the  immortal  gods.  To  this  bold  answer  of  Lvcortas, 
A[)pius  found  little  to  reply;  yet  taking  state  uj)oii  him, 
he  pronounced,  more  like  a  master  than  a  judge,  that  if  the 
Achseans  would  not  be  ruled  by  fair  means,  and  earn  thanks 
whilst  they  might,  they  should  be  compelled  with  a  mischief 
to  do  what  was  required  a(  their  hands,  whether  they  would 
or  no.  This  altercation  was  in  the  parhament  of  the  Achse- 
ans, which  groaned  to  hear  the  lordly  words  of  Appius. 
Yet  fear  prevailed  above  indignation,  and  it  was  permitted 
unto  the  Bomans  to  do  as  they  listed.  Hereupon  the  am^ 
bassadors  restored  some  batushed  and  condemned  men ;  but 
the  Boman  senate,  very  soon  after,  did  make  void  all  judg- 
ments death  or  banishment,  that  had  been  laid  by  the 
Achseans  upon  any  dtizm  of  Lacedsemon ;  as  likewise  they 
made  it  a  matter  of  disputation,  whether  or  no  the  dty  and 
territory  of  Lacedaemon  should  be  suffered  to  continue  a 
member  of  the  Achaean  commonwealth,  or  taken  from  them, 
and  made,  as  it  had  been,  an  estate  by  itself.  By  bringing 
such  a  matter  into  question,  the  Romans  well  declared,  Uiat 
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they  held  it  to  depend  upon  ihcir  own  will,  how  much  or 
how  little  any  of  their  confederates  should  be  suffered  to 
enjoy;  though  by  contributing  Sparta  to  the  council  of 
Achaia,  they  tli&covered  no  less,  as  to  them  seemed,  the  love 
which  they  bare  unto  the  Achaians,  than  the  power  which 
they  had  over  them. 

Into  such  slavery  had  the  Greeks,  and  all  kings  and 
commonweals  whatsoever  bordering  upon  any  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  seas,  reduced  themselves  by  calling  in  the 
Romans  to  thskt  succour.  They  wanted  not  the  good  coun^ 
eel  and  persuasions  of  many  wise  and  temperate  men  among 
them;  they  had  also  the  examples  of  the  Italians,  Spaniards, 
Gauls,  and  Africans,  all  subdued  by  the  Romans,  and,  by 
seddng  patronan^e,  made  mere  vassals,  to  instruct  them 
what,  in  the  like  case,  they  should  expect :  yet  could  not  the 
true  reasons  of  estate  and  policy  so  prevail  with  them,  but 
their  private  passbns,  and  neighbouring  hatred,  which  hath 
evermore  bought  revenge  at  the  price  of  self-ruin,  brought 
them  from  the  honour  which  they  enjoyed,  of  being  free 
princes  and  cities,  into  tnost  base  and  fearful  servility. 

All  this  made  well  for  Philip  of  Macedon,  who,  though 
he  saw  the  Greekii  very  far  fiuia  daring  to  stir  against  those 
by  whom  both  he  and  they  were  kept  in  awe,  yet  was  he 
not  u iiliout  hope,  that  (few  of  them  excepted,  whom  the 
Romans  by  freeing  from  his  subjection  had  made  his  im- 
placable enemies)  in  hearty  affection  all  the  country  would  be 
his,  whensoever  he  should  take  arms,  as  shortly  he  was  like  to 
do.  Young  Demetrius,  coming  home  from  Rome,  brought 
with  him  the  desired  ratification  of  peace,  though  qualified 
with  much  indignity  soon  following.  He  had  been  lovingly 
used  at  Rome,  and  heard  with  great  favour  in  the  senate 
There,  being  confounded  with  the  multitude  of  objections, 
wheretb  his  youth,  unskilful  in  the  art  of  wrangling,  could 
not  readily  make  answer,  it  was  permitted  unto  him  to  read 
such  brief  notes  as  he  had  reeeived  from  hia  father,  and  out 
Aji  those  the  senate  were  contented  to  gather  satis&ctbn, 
more  ion  Demetrius's  own  sake,  as  they  then  said^  and  wrote 
into  Macedon,  than  for  any  goodness  in  the  defence.  Such 
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pride  of  theirs,  in  remitting  his  faults  at  the  entreaty  of  his 
son,  together  with  some  insolence  of  his  son,  growing  (as 
appeared)  from  this  favour  of  the  Romans,  did  increase  in 
Philij)  his  hatred  unto  Rome,  and  breed  in  him  a  jealous)  of 
his  too  forward  son.    To  set  him  forward  in  these  prisslons, 
there  came  dallv  new  ambassadors  from  Rome,  Sfjnie  bring- 
ing one  commandment,  some  another,  and  some  requiring 
him  to  fulfil  those  things  which  had  beea  imposed  upon  him 
by  tb^r  foregoefs.    Nether  were  there  wanting  that  ob- 
flerved  bis  countenance ;  and,  when  be  bad  fulfilled  all  that 
was  required  at  bis  hands,  yet  bud  it  to  his  charge  that  be 
bad  done  things  uowilbngly,  and  would  be  obedient  no 
longer  tban  be  needs  must  With  these  ambassadors  young 
Demetrius  was  oonvenant,  rather  perbaps  out  ci  amplkity, 
•    and  for  tbat  they  made  much  of  lum,  tban  for  any  ambi- 
tious respect;  yet  a  great  deal  more  tban  was  pleasing  to 
his  futfaer*   So  the  rumour  grew  current  through  all  Ma- 
cedoDy  tbat  Perseus,  the  elder  son  of  the  king,  should  not 
succeed  unto  bis  firtber,  but  tbat  the  diadem  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  Demetrius,  if  not  by  some  other  pretence,  yet 
by  mere  favour  of  the  Romans.    This  offended  not  only 
Perseus,  but  Philip  himself;  who  suspected  his  younger 
son  as  more  Roman  than  his  own,  and  accordingly  miscon- 
strued all  his  doings.    But  ere  we  proceed  unto  tlie  hitter 
fruits  of  this  jealousy,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  speak,  of  some 
memorabie  accidents  that  were  in  the  mean  time, 

SEC  J.  II. 

The  death  of  PhUopcemen,  Hannibaiy  and  Si^io,   That  the  miit- 
-  lary  pnffunon  is  of  all  other  the  moil  mhappf,  nohoUhstandmg 
some  examplet  vfhich  mojf  ««aii  lo  prcw  the  ccntrary, 

THE  Romans,  wanting  other  matter  of  quarrel  in  the 
continent  of  Greece,  had  of  late  been  so  peremptory  with 
the  Achseans,  tbat  they  seemed  not  unlikely  to  take  part 
agamst  them  in  any  controversy  tbat  should  be  moved. 
Hereupon  the  Messenians,  who  against  their  will  were  an** 
nexed  unto  the  Achssan  commonwealth^  having  long  been 
of  a  contrary  &ction  thereto,  grew  facild  to  withdraw  them- 
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selves  from  that  iociety,  with  purpose  to  set  up  again  an 
estate  of  their  own,  severed  from  communion  with  any  otlier. 
This  was  the  device  of  some  that  were  powerful  in  their 
city,  who,  linding  the  multitude  only  inclinable  to  their  pur- 
pose, and  not  over-^trongly  affected  in  the  business,  were 
careful  to  seek  occasion  of  reducing  things  to  such  puss, 
that  aii  their  citizens  might  be  entangled  in  a  necessity  of 
standing  out,  and  of  not  returning  to  the  Achaean  league. 
And  hereupon  they  began  to  do  some  acts  of  hostility^ 
whereby  it  was  probable  that  blood  sliould  be  draWD^  md 
either  side  so  far  exasperated,  that  little  hope  of  agreement 
would  be  left.  Upon  the  i»me  of  their  commotion  and  pro^ 
oeedingSj  Pbilopoemen,  then  pretor  of  the  Aehamn^  levied 
such  foroes  as  he  could  in  baste»  and  went  against  them. 
Many  principal  gentlemen  of  the  AchseanSy  eqiecially  of 
tbe  M^alopolitanA)  woe  soon  in  a  leadineis  tn  wait  upon 
him.  Besides  these^  which  wen  all»  or  lot  the  most  part| 
honey  he  had  some  auziliaries.out  of  Thiaoe  and  Cfete»  that 
usually  were  kept  in  pay.  Thus  atsoompaniedy  he  met  with 
IKnocrates,  captain  of  the  MeaMnians,  whom  he  charged, 
and  forced  to  run.  But  whilst  his  horsemen  were  too  earn- 
est in  following  the  chase,  there  arrived,  by  chance,  a  sup- 
ply of  five  hundred  from  Messene,  which  gave  new  courage 
unto  those  that  fled.  So  the  enemies  began  to  make  head 
again,  and  with  the  help  of  those  who  very  seasonably  camo 
to  their  aid,  compelled  Philopoemen's  horsemen  to  turn 
back.  Philopa?men  himself  had  long  been  sick  of  an  ague, 
and  was  then  very  weak ;  yet  the  greatness  of  his  courage 
would  not  suffer  him  to  be  neghgent  of  their  safety,  which 
had  so  wilUngly  adventured  themselves  under  his  conduct. 
He  took  upon  him  to  make  the  retreat ;  and  suffering  his 
horsemen  to  pass  along  by  him  in  a  narrow  lane,  he  oftai 
turned  about  against  the  MeaseniaAs,  whom  his  reputalkm^ 
and  the  knowledge  of  his  great  worthy  M  tenify  from 
proachiog  over-near  to  Ite.  But  it  fiell  out  unhifi|N|y» 
that  bong  oast  to  ground  by  a  fall  of  his  hone,  and  being 
withal  in  very  weak  pG^t  of  body,  he  was  unable  to  get 
up  again.  So  the  enemies  cane  upon  him,  and  took  him; 
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yet  fCKToe  bdbvtd  tMr  fbrtune  In  be  so  good,  although 
their  eyes  were  witnesses.  The  first  messenger  that  brought 
these  news  to  Mcssciie  was  so  far  from  being  believed,  that 
he  was  hardly  thought  to  be  in  his  rigliL  wits.  But  when 
the  truth  was  afliroifexl  by  nianv  reports,  all  the  city  ran  forth 
to  meet  him,  and  behold  the  spectacle  seeming  so  incredible. 
They  caused  him  to  be  brought  into  the  theatre,  that  there 
they  might  satisfy  themselves  with  beholtlnir>-  him.  The 
greatest  part  of  them  had  compassion  on  his  misfortune, 
and  in  commemoration  both  of  his  virtue^  and  of  the  sin- 
gular benefits  by  him  done  unto  them,  espedalij  in  deli- 
Tering  them  from  Nabis  the  t3mnt,  began  to  manifest  their 
good-will  for  his  delivery.  Contrariwise^  Dinocrates  and  his 
faction  were  desirmis  hastily  to  take  away  his  life,  because 
they  held  him  •  man  nnplacabley  and  one  that  would  never 
leave  any  disgrace  or  injury,  done  to  him,  unrevengecL 
They  durst  not  one  trust  anollier  with  the  keeping  of  him, 
but  committed  him  into  a  strong  vault  under  ground,  that 
had  been  made  for  the  custody  of  their  tressure.  So  thi- 
ther ihey  let  him  down  6st  bound,  and  with  an  engine  laid 
an  heavy  stone  upon  the  mouth  of  the  vault.  There  he 
bad  not  stayed  long,  ere  his  enemies  had  concluded  his 
present  death.  The  hangman  of  the  city  was  let  down  unto 
him  with  a  cup  of  poison,  which  Philopcciiien  tot^k  m  his 
hand,  and  asking  no  more  than  whether  the  horsemen  were 
escaped,  and  particularly  wliether  Lvcoi  tas  was  safe  ;  when 
he  heard  an  answer  to  his  mind,  he  said  it  was  \vell,  and  so 
with  a  cheerful  countenance  dranV  his  last  draught.  He 
was  seventy  years  old,  and  weakened  with  long  sickness, 
whereby  the  poison  wrought  the  sooner,  and  easily  took 
Inray  his  life.  The  Achsemis,  when  they  missed  lum  in 
their  flight,  were  nMNrvdlottsIy  offended  with  liiemselvni^ 
for  that  they  had  been  more  mindful  to  |»>eserve  their  own 
hves^  than  to  look  unto  the  safety  of  so  esoeUent  a  eomL 
mander.  Wfaolst  they  were  devising  wiiat  to  do  in  such  « 
cne^  they  got  advertisement  of  Us  being  taken.  AllAehaia 
u«8  by  lius  report  vdhemendy  afficted,  en  as  innhaBsadoro 
Me  fijrthinth  desptchnd  «nto  IDsmonE,  cvaria^  his  n». 
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largement;  and  yet  preparation  made  withal  to  obtain  it 
by  force,  in  case  that  fair  means  would  not  serve.  Lyrortas 
was  chosen  general  of  the  army  against  Messene ;  who  com- 
ing thither,  and  laying  yiei^e  to  the  town,  enforced  it  in  short 
space  to  yield.  Then  Dmocrates,  knowing  what  he  was  to 
expect,  laid  hands  upon  himself,  and  made  an  end  of  his 
own  life.  The  rest  of  those  that  had  been  partakers  in  the 
murder  were  compelled  to  wait  in  bonds  upon  the  ashes  of 
Philopcemen,  that  were  carried  home  in  solemn  pomp  to 
Megalopolis,  where  they  were  all  of  them  slain  at  his  fun^ 
nd,  as  sacrifices  to  his  ghost  whom  they  had  offended.  Q. 
Marttusy  a  Boman  ambassador,  was  then  in  Greece,  whence, 
upon  one  occasion  or  other,  the  Roman  ambassadors  were 
seldom  absent.  He  would  hanre  intermeddled  in  this  busi- 
ness of  Messene,  had  not  Lycortas  made  short  work,  and 
left  him  nothing  to  do. 

About  the  same  time  was  T.  Quindns  Flaminios  sent  am- 
bassador to  Prusiaa  king  of  Bithynia;  not  so  much  to  with- 
draw him  from  prosecuting  the  war  against  Eumencs,  as  to 
entreat  him  that  he  would  deliver  Ilaiuiiba.!,  the  most  spite- 
ful enemy  in  all  the  world  unto  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome,  into  his  hands.  Prusias  (therein  unworthy  of  the 
crown  he  wore)  did  readily  condescend  ;  or  rather,  (as  Livy 
thinks,)  to  gratify  the  Romans,  he  determined  either  to  kill 
Hannibal,  or  to  dehver  him  alive  to  Flaminins.  For  upon 
the  first  conference  between  the  king  and  Flaminius,  a  troop 
of  spkUers  were  directed  to  guard  and  environ  the  lodging 
where  Hannibal  lay.  That  famous  captain,  having  found 
cause,  before  this,  to  suspect  the  £uth  of  Prudas,  had  devised 
aome  secret  sallies  under  ground,  to  save  himself  from  any 
treasonable  and  sudden  assault.  But  finding  now  that  all 
parts  about  him  were  foreclosed,  he  had  reoomrse  to  his  last 
xemedy,  which  he  then  was  constrained  to  practise,  as  well 
to  frnstrate  his  enenues  of  their  triumphing  over  tiim,  as  to 
save  himsdf  from  their  torture  and  merciless  hands ;  who^ 
as  he  weU  knew,  would  neither  respect  his  famous  enter- 
prises, hb  honour,  nor  his  age.  When  therefore  he  saw  no 
way  of  escape,  nor  counsel  to  vesort  unto,  he  took  the  poi^ 
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son  into  his  band,  which  he  always  preserved  for  a  sure  anti- 
dote against  the  sharpest  diseases  of  adverse  fortune  ;  winch 
being  ready  to  swallow  down,  he  uttered  these  words :  **  I 
**  will  now,""  said  he,  "  delive  r  ilie  Romans  of  that  fear  which 
**  hath  so  many  years  possessed  them ;  that  fear,  which 
"  makes  them  impatient  to  attend  the  death  of  an  old  man. 
"  This  victory  of  Flaminius  over  me,  which  am  disarmed^ 
**  and  betrayed  into  his  hands,  shall  never  be  numbered 
among  the  rest  of  his  heroical  deeds :  no ;  it  shall  make 
it  manifest  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world  how  far  the 
^  ancient  Roman  virtue  is  d^enerate  and  oomipted.  For 
**  such  was  the  nobleness  of  their  forefathers,  as,  when  Pyr- 
rhus  invaded  them  in  Italy,  and  was  ready  to  give  them 
battle  at  their  own  doors,  they  gave  him  knowledge  of 
the  treason  intended  against  him  by  poison :  whereas 
"  these  of  a  later  race  have  employed  Fhuninius,  a  man 
**  who  hath  heretofore  been  one  of  their  consuls,  to  pnbctite 
with  Pruffias,  contrary  to  the  honour  of  a  king,  contrary 
to  his  futh  given,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  hospitality, 
to  slaughter  or  deliver  up  his  own  guest.^  He  then  cunu 
ing  the  person  of  Prusias,  and  all  bis,  and  desiring  the  im. 
mortal  gods  to  revengt^  his  infidelity,  drank  oil'  die  poison, 
and  died. 

In  this  year  also,  (as  good  authors  have  rej>orted,)  to  ac- 
company Philopoemen  and  Hannibal,  died  Scipio  the  Afri- 
can: these  beinii  all  of  thent  as  great  captains  as  ever  the 
world  had,  but  not  more  famous  than  uiifortunale.  Cer- 
tainly, for  Hannibal,  whose  tragedy  we  have  now  finished, 
had  he  been  prince  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  one  who  by 
bis  authority  might  have  commanded  such  supplies  as  the 
war  which  he  undertook  required,  it  is  probable  that  he 
had  torn  up  the  Roman  empire  by  the  roots.  But  he  was 
80  strongly  crossed  by  a  cowardly  and  envious  faction  at 
home,  as  lus  proper  virtue,  wanting  public  force  to  sustani 
it,  did  ksdy  dissolve  itself  in  bis  own»  and  in  the  cotnmcm 
misery  of  his  country  and  commonweaL 

Hence  it  ooines»  to  wit,  from  the  envy  of  oiir  equals  and 
jealouqr  of  our  masters,  be  they  kings  or  commonweals, 
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that  there  is  no  profession  more  unprosjierous  than  that  of 
men  of  war  and  great  captains,  b^g  i^o  kings.  For,  besides 
the  envy  and  jealousy  of  men,  the  spoils,  rapes,  famine, 
slaughter  of  the  innocent,  vastation,  and  burnings,  with  a 
world  of  miseries  laid  on  the  labouring  man,  are  so  hateful 
to  God,  as  with  good  reasoo  did  Monluc  the  marshal  of 
Frauee  confess,  that  were  not  the  mercies  of  God  in- 
finite,  and  without  restrictkuiy  it  were  id  vain  for  those  of 
his  [NRolession  to  hope  for  any  portion  of  them :  sedng 
*'tht  cruelties  by  them  permitted  and  committed  were 
also  infinite*^  Howsoever,  this  is  true:  that  the  victo- 
ries whidi  are  obtuned  bj  many  of  the  greatest  com- 
UMBdofw  are  oomuaoidj  either  ascribed  to  thoee  that  serve 
uader  thm^  to  fbrtuiie»  or  to  the  cowardice  of  the  natioD 
against  whoas  thgr  serve.  For  the  most  of  othersy  whose 
virtues  have  raised  them  above  i3m  level  of  their  iitferioisy 
awl  have  sutmounted  their  envy,  yet  have  they  been  re- 
warded in  the  end,  either  with  disgrace,  banishment,  or 
death.  Among  the  Romans  we  find  many  examples  hereof; 
as  Corioianus,  M.  Livius,  L.  iEmilius,  and  this  our  Scipio, 
whom  we  have  lately  buried.  Among  the  Greeks  we  read 
of  not  many  that  e8caj>ed  these  rewards.  Yea,  long  before 
these  times,  it  was  a  legacy  that  David  bequeathed  uutn 
victorious  captain  Joab.  With  this  fare  Alexander  feasted 
Parmenio,  Philotas,  and  others,  and  prepared  it  for  Anti- 
pater  and  Caasander.  Hereto  ValentiDian  the  emperor  in- 
vited  iEtius;  who,  after  many  other  victories,  overthrew 
Attik  of  the  Huns  in  the  greatest  battle,  for  the  weU 
0ghting  and  resolution  of  both  armies,  that  ever  was 
strucken  in  the  world;  for  there  fell  of  those  that  fougbt» 
haaides  ranaways^  an  hundred  and  Iburseere  thoussnd.  Hcre^ 
tqpenic  was  w^  and  boldly  told  unto  the  emperor  by  Proii* 
aui^  that  in  killing  of  ^tins  he  had  eat  off  his  own  rig^ 
hand  with  his  left;  for  It  was  tugt  hmg  afiter,  that  ICaximus 
(by  whose  pertuami  Valeatinian  slew  JStius)  murdered  the 
emperor,  which  he  never  dnrst  attempt,  ^tius  living.  And, 
be^des  the  hus  of  that  emperor,  it  is  tnie^  that,  with  iBtius> 
the  glory  of  the  we^^n  empire  wis  rather  disserved  than 
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obeeored.  The  same  unwordiy  dt^ny,  or  a  finr  «one>  had 
Befianiuty  whose  undcrtald^gB  and  'vietones  wm  ao  dML 
cult  and  gkriottB,  as  afteMiges  suqiectedthoafor  ftbalm: 
for  he  had  his  eyes       out  of  his  head  by  Justiniaiiy  and 

he  died  a  blind  beggar.  Narses  also,  to  the  great  prejudice 
of  Christian  religion,  was  disgraced  by  Justin.  That  rule 
of  Cato  against  Scipio  hath  been  well  observed  m  every 
age  since  then ;  to  wit,  that  the  commomveal  cannot  be  ac- 
counted free  which  standeth  in  awe  of  any  one  man.  And 
hence  have  the  Turks  drawn  another  principle,  mul  indccKi 
a  Turkish  one,  that  every  warlike  prince  should  rather  de- 
stroy his  greatest  men  of  war,  than  suffer  his  own  glory  to 
be  obscured  by  them.  For  this  cause  did  Bi^aset  the  Se- 
cond despatch  Bassa  Acomat;  Selim  strabgle  Bassa  Mus- 
tapha ;  and  most  of  those  prinoes  bring  to  ruin  the  most  of 
their  viziers.  Of  the  Spanish  nation,  the  great  Gonsalvo, 
who  drove  the  French  out  of  Naples^  and  Ferdinando  Goiw 
tesy  who  oooquered  Mezioo^  were  cfo#iiad  with  nettlesy 
not  with  laurel.  The  earis  of  f^mond  and  Horn  had  no 
heads  left  them  to  weap  garlands  on.  And  that  the  great 
eqitains  of  all  nadons  have  been  paid  with  tins  copper  ooiny 
there  are  examples  more  than  too  many.  On  the  eontrary 
it  may  be  stud,  that  many  have  acquired  the  state  of  prineesy 
kings,  and  emperors,  by  their  great  ahifity  in  matter  of  war. 
This  I  confess :  yet  must  it  be  had  withal  in  consideration^ 
that  these  hisrh  places  have  been  given,  or  offered,  unto  very 
few,  as  rewards  of  their  military  virtue;  though  many  have 
usurped  tlicm  by  the  help  and  favour  of  those  armies  which 
they  commanded.  Neither  is  it  unregardable,  that  the  ty- 
rants which  have  oppressed  the  liberty  of  free  cities,  and 
the  lieutenants  of  kings  or  emperors  which  have  traitor- 
ously cast  down  their  masters,  and  stepped  up  into  their 
seats,  were  not  ail  of  them-  good  men  of  war ;  but  have  used 
the  <  advantage  of  some  commotion ;  or  many  of  them  by 
base  and  cowardly  praetioes  have  obtained  those  dignities^ 
which  undeservedly  were  ascribed  to  their  personal  worth. 
So  that  the  number  c£  thase  that  have  porobased  absolute 
greatness  by  the  greatness  of  their  warlike  virtue^  is 
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more  in  seeming  than  in  deed.  Phocas  was  a  soldier,  and, 
by  help  of  the  soldiers,  he  got  the  empiie  Irom  his  lord 
Mauritius ;  but  he  was  a  coward ;  and  with  a  barbarous 
cruelty,  seldom  found  in  any  other  than  cowards,  he  slew 
first  the  children  of  Mauritius,  a  prince  that  never  had  done 
him  wrong,  before  his  face,  and  after  them  Mauritius  him- 
aelf.  This  his  bloody  aspiring  was  but  as  a  debt,  which 
was  pud  unto  him  again  by  Heraclius,  who  took  from  him 
the  imperial  crown,  unjustly  gotten,  and  set  it  on  his  own 
head.  Leontius  Udd  hold  upon  the  emperor  Justin,  cat  off 
his  nose  and  ears,  and  sent  him  into  banishment ;  but  God^s 
vengeance  rewarded  him  with  the  same  punishment  by  the 
hands  of  Tiberius,  to  whose  charge  he  had  left  his  own  men 
of  war,  Justin,  having  leoovered  forces,  lighted  on  Tibe- 
rius, and  barbed  him  after  the  same  iashion.  Philippicus, 
eommanding  the  forces  of  Justin,  murdered  both  the  em- 
peror and  his  son.  Anastaaius,  the  vassal  of  this  new  tyrant, 
surprised  his  master  Philippicus,  and  thrust  out  both  his 
eyes.  But  with  Anastasius,  Thecxlosius  dealt  more  gently  ; 
for  having  wrested  the  sceptre  out  of  his  hands,  he  enforced 
him  to  become  a  priest.  It  were  an  endless  and  a  needless 
work  to  tell  how  Lt  o  rewarded  this  Tbeodosius  j  how  many 
others  have  been  repaid  with  their  own  cruelty  by  men  alike 
ambitious  and  cruel;  or  how  many  hundreds,  or  rather 
thousands,  hoping  of  captams  to  make  themselves  kings, 
have  by  God^s  justice  miserably  perished  in  the  attempt. 
The  ordinary,  and  perhaps  the  best  way  of  thriving,  by  the 
practice  of  arms,  is  to  take  what  may  be  gotten  by  the  spoil 
of  enemies,  and  the  liberality  of  those  princes  and  cities  in 
whose  service  one  hath  well  deserved.  But  scarce  one  of  a 
thousand  have  prospered  by  this,  course :  for  that  observa- 
tion made  by  Salomon,  of  unthankfulness  in  tins  kind,  hath 
been  fimndbdoyiging  to  all  countries  and  ages:  UUle  ctly, 
mtd  fiw  mtn  in  Us  and  a  greai  kin§^  came  agmmt  tf,  amd 
eompamd  U  oAoul,  and  Mided Jbrit  agahut  it:  and  ihire 
wujbund  a  poor  and  wiie  mam  ikerdn,  and  he  ddivered 
the  ciiy  by  kie  wisdom;  iui  none  remembered  Air  foor 
\  •Eocles.ix.  14, 15. 
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MM.  GreRt  monaniis  aie  unwilUiig  to  pay  great  thanks, 
lest  thereby  they  should  ackoowkdge  themsdves  to  have 
heeo  indebted  for  great  benefits^  wbaisstk  the  unwiser  sort  of 
them  think  to  savour  of  some  impotency  in  themselves.  But 
in  this  respect  they  are  oftentimes  oosened  and  abused; 
which  proves  that  weakness  to  be  in  them  indeed,  whereof 
they  so  gladly  shun  the  opinion.  Contrariwise,  free  estates 
are  bountiful  in  giving  thanks ;  yet  so,  as  those  thanks  are  not 
of  long  endurance.  But  concerning  other  profit  which  their 
captains  have  made,  by  enriching  themselvLS  with  the  spoil 
of  the  enemy,  they  are  very  inquisitive  to  search  into  it,  and 
to  strip  the  well-deservers  out  of  their  gcttings  ;  yea  most 
injuriously  to  rob  thciii  of  their  own,  upon  a  false  suppo- 
sition, til  at  even  they  whose  hands  are  most  clean  from  such 
offences  have  purloined  somewhat  from  the  common  trea- 
sury. Hereof  I  need  not  to  produce  examples;  that  of  the 
two  SdpioB  bong  so  -lately  recited. 

In  my  kte  soverdgn*8  time^  although,  for  the  wars  which 
for  her  own  safety  she  was  constrained  to  undertake,  her 
majesty  had  no  1^  cause  to  use  the  service  of  martial  men 
boih  by  sea  and  land,  than  any  of  her  predecessors  for 
many  years  had ;  yet,  according  to  the  destiny  of  that  pro- 
fesnon,  I  do  not  remember  that  any  of  hers»  the  lord  admi* 
lal  excepted,  her  eldest  and  most  prosperous  commander, 
were  either  enriched,  or  otherwise  honoured,  for  any  weamee 
by  them  performed.  And  that  her  majesty  had  many  ad- 
vised, valiant,  and  faithful  men,  the  prosperity  of  her  af- 
fairs  did  well  witness,  who  in  all  her  days  never  received 
dishonour,  by  the  cowardice  or  iniideliLy  of  any  commander 
by  herself  chosen  and  employed. 

For  as  all  her  old  captains  by  land  died  }XJor  men,  as  Mal- 
bey,  Randoi,  Drewry,  Reade,  Wilford,  Lay  ton,  I'ellam,  Gil- 
l)ert,  Cunstable,  Bourchier,  Barkeiey,  Bingliam,  and  others; 
so  those  of  a  later  and  more  dangerous  employment, 
whereof  Norice  and  Vere  were  the  most  famous,  and  who 
have  done  as  great  honour  to  our  nation  (for  the  means 
they  had)  as  ever  any  did :  those,  I  say,  with  many  other 
brave  colours,  have  left  behind  them  (besides  the  reputa. 
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tbn  wluflh  they  povcliaMl  widi  mmj  tnmak  mid  waaad») 
nor  titk  nor  estate  to  tlieir  pMtority.  As  for  the  Imd  Tho^ 
mas  Biummghy  and  Peregrioe  Birtj  latd  WiUoughby  of 
Bresby,  two  very  woithj  and  eneeding  valiaai  command- 

ers,  they  brought  widi  diem  into  die  worid  dmr  ddes  and 

estates. 

That  her  majesty  in  the  advancement  of  her  men  of  war 
did  sooner  believe  other  men  than  herself,  a  disease  unto 
which  many  wise  princes,  besides  herself,  have  been  sub- 
ject; I  say,  that  such  a  confTdtnce,  alth()iJij:li  it  may  seem  al- 
togethLT  to  excuse  her  noble  nature,  yet  can  it  not  but  in 
some  sort  accuse  her  of  weakness.  And  exceeding  strange 
it  were,  were  not  die  cause  manifest  enough,  that  where 
ibe  piosperous  aedons  are  so  exceedingly  prized,  the  actors 
are  so  unprosperous,  and  so  generally  neglected.  The  cause, 
I  saj,  which  hadi  wrought  'one  and  the  same  efiect  in  all 
dmesy  and  among  all  nations,  is  this,  that  those  which  are 
nearest  the  person  of  princes  (which  martial  men  seldom 
are)  can  with  no  good  grace  commend,  or  at  least  magmfyy 
a  profesnon  far  more  noUe  than  their  own,  seeing  therein 
they  should  only  mind  their  masters  of  the  wieng  they  did 
unto  others,  in  giving  less  honour  and  vewaid  to  men  of  iar 
greater  deserving,  and  of  far  greater  use  than  themsdves* 

But  his  majesty  hath  already  paid  the  greatest  part  of 
that  debt:  for  besides  the  relieving  by  pensions  all  the 
poorer  sort,  lie  hath  honoured  more  martial  men  than  all  the 
kings  of  England  have  dune  for  this  Imndred  years. 

He  hath  given  a  coronet  to  the  lord  Thomas  Haward  for 
his  chargeable  and  remarkable  service,  as  well  in  the  vear 
1588,  as  at  Cadiz,  the  Islands,  and  in  our  own  seas;  havmg 
first  commanded  as  a  captain,  twice  achniral  of  a  squadron, 
and  twice  admiral  in  ciiief.  His  majesty  haih  changed  the 
baronies  of  Montjoy  and  Burley  into  earldoms,  and  created 
Sidney  viscount ;  Enollys,  Russel,  Carew,  Danvers,  Arundel 
cf  Warder,  Gerald,  and  Chichester,  barons,  for  their  govern- 
ments and  services  in  the  Nedierlands,  France,  Ireland^  and 
elsewhere. 
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Philip  niakvi[^  prmmion  for  war  against  the  Romans^  deals  hardly 
with  many  <if  his  oum  subjects.  His  negbtitUion  with  the  Ba- 
st<irn,T.  HLa  cvuelJu.  He  inapecteth  his  son  Demetrius.  Deme- 
tnus  accused  by  hia  brother  Perseus;  and  shorih  nfler  slain  by 
his  father  s  appointment.  Philip  repenteth  him  o  f  his  son  s  death, 
whom  he  Jindeth  to  have  been  innocent ;  and^  intmdm^  to  revenge 
it  on  Perseus^  he  dieth. 

QTJINTIUS  MARTIUS,  the  Roman  ambassador,  who 
travailed  up  and  down,  seeking  what  work  might  be  found 
about  Greece,  had  received  inBtruction  from  the  senate 
to  lise  the  most  of  his  diligence  in  looking  into  the  estate 
.  of  Macedon.  At  his  return  home,  that  be  might  not  seeoti 
to  have  discovseved  notfaittg,  he  told  the  fathers,  that  Philip 
bid  done  'mkMaaerci  they  joined  him ;  yet  so,  as  it  mig^t 
ap|»ear  that  such  his  obedience  wonld^  last  no  kniger  dian 
mere  neoeaut^  sboold  enlbroe  fahn  thereontoi;  He  added! 
fiKther,  that  all  the  doings  and  sayings  of  tfaslt  king  did 
#hiilfy  tend  nnio-  lebdfion,  aboot  wfaidi  he  was  deyi8ing£ 
Now-  it  was  so  indeed,  diatPfiilip  much  repented  him  of  hie. 
fSnthftd  obwquununesB  to  the  Romans^  and  fiweeaw  their 
inlsaty  which  was,  ta  get  his  kingdom  into  thnr  own  hands 
with  safety  of  thk^  honour,  if  they  coaM  find  ocniVeinent 
means,'  or  otherwise,  (as  to  him  seemed  apparent,)  by  what 
means  soever.  He  was  in  an  ill  case,  as  having  been  al- 
ready vanquished  by  them ;  having  lost  exceedingly  both 
in  strength  and  reputation ;  having  subjects  that  abhorred 
to  hear  of  war  with  Rome  ;  and  having  neither  neighbour 
nor  friend,  lh;tt,  if  he  were  thereto  urged,  would  adventure 
to  take  his  part;  yet  he  provided  as  well  as  he  could  dt^'ise 
against  the  necessity  which  he  daily  feared.  Such  of  his 
own  people  as  dwelt  in  the  maritime  towns,  and  gave  him 
cause  to  suspect  that  they  would  do  but  bad  ^rvice  against 
the  Romans,  he  compelled  to  forsake  their  dwellings,  and 
vemoved  them  all  into  £ttMthia.  The  cities  and  country 
whence  these  were  transplanted  he  filled'  with  a  multitude 
of  Thracians,  whose  fkixh  he  thou^t  a  great  deal  more  as- 
sured against  those  enemies  that  were  terrible  to  the  Macs; 
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donians.  Further,  he  devised  upon  alluring  the  Bastarnae, 
a  strong  and  hardy  nation,  that  dwelt  beyond  the  river  of 
Danubms,  to  abandon  their  seat,  and  come  to  him  Avith  all 
their  multitude;  who,  besides  other  great  rewards,  would 
help  them  to  root  out  the  Dardanians,  and  take  pofisessioD 
of  theu*  country*  These  were  like  to  do  him  notable  service 
against  the  Romans ;  being  not  only  stout  fighting  men,  but 
such  aS}  being  planted  in  those  quarters  by  him,  would  bear 
respect  unto  him  alone.  The  least  b^efit  that  could  be 
hoped  by  their  arrival,  must  be  the  utter  extirpation  ot 
the  Baidanians;  a  people  always  troublesome  to  the  kii^- 
dom  of  Macedon  whensoever  they  found  advantage.  Nei- 
ther was  it  judged  any  hard  matter  to  persuade  diose  B»* 
stamsBt  by  hope  of  spoil*  and  other  incitements,  unto  a 
more  desperate  expedition*  through  lUyria,  and  the  coun- 
tries upon  the  Adriatic  sea,  into  Italy  itself.  It  was  not 
known  who  should  withstand  them  upon  the  way ;  rather  it 
was  thought,  that  die  Soordisci,  and  peradventure  some 
others,  through  whose  countries  they  were  to  pass,  would 
accompany  thLin  against  the  Romans,  were  it  only  in  hope 
of  spoil.  Now,  U>  facilitate  the  remove  of  these  Bastamae 
from  their  own  habitations  into  the  land  of  the  Dardanians, 
upon  the  border  of  Macedon,  a  long  and  tedious  journey 
unto  them  that  carried  with  them  their  wives  and  children, 
Philip  with  gifts  did  purchase  the  good-will  of  some  Thra- 
cian  princes,  lords  of  the  countries  through  wliich  they  were 
to  pass.  And  thus  he  sought  means  to  strengthen  himself 
with  help  of  the  wild  nations,  which  neither  knew  the  Ro- 
mans, nor  wei«  known  unto  them,  nnoe  he  was  not  like  to 
find  assistance  from  any  civil  natimi  about  the  whole  com- 
pass of  the  Mediterranean  seas.  But  these  devices  were 
kog  ere  they  took  effect  ;  so  as  the  Bastamse  came  not 
before  such  time  as  he  was  dead;  his  death  being  the 
overthrow  of  that  purpose.  In  the  mean  time  he  neg^ 
lected  not  the  training  of  his  uien  to  war,  and  the  exercise 
of  them  in  some  small  expeditions  against  those  wild  people 
that  boidered  upon  him,  and  stood  worst  afiected  toward 
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But  these  his  counsels  and  proceedings  were  miserably 
disturbed  by  the  calamities  tliat  fell  upon  liiu),  both  in  his 
king'cloiii  and  in  his  own  house.  The  families  and  whole 
townships,  which  he  bad  caused  much  against  their  wills  to 
forsake  their  ancient  dwellings,  and  betake  tliemst^lves  to 
such  new  habitations  as  he  in  his  discretion  thought  meetcr 
for  them,  Avere  vehemently  offended  at  the  change.  Yet 
their  anger  at  first  contained  itself  within  words,  he  having 
done  them  no  great  wrong  in  that  alteration,  otherwise^  than 
by  n^lecting  their  affection  to  the  places  wherein  they  had, 
long  lived,  which  also  he  did  unwilliugly,  being  himself 
overruled  by  necessity,  that  seemed  apparent.  This  evil 
tfaerefofe  would  soon  have  been  determined^  bad  not  his 
cruel  and  vindictive  nature  made  it  worse.  He  could  not 
{HUidon  words  proceeding  from  just  sorrow^  but  imputed  all 
to  traitorous  malioey  and  accordingly  sought  revenge  whm 
it  was. needless.  In  lus  mge  he  caused  many  to  die,  among 
whom  were  some  eminent  men^  and  few  or  none  of  them 
deservedly.  This  increased  the  hatred  of  the  people,  and 
turned  tfaebfonner  exdamattons  into  bitter  curses;  which 
grew  the  more  general^  when  the  king,  in  a  barbarous  and 
base  fury,  nnstnisting  all  a£ke  whom  he  bad  injured, 
thought  himself  unlike  to  be  safe,  until  he  should  have 
massacred  all  the  children  of  those  parents  whom  tyran- 
nically he  iiad  put  to  death.  In  the  exeeutiun  of  this  his 
unmanly  pleasure,  some  accidents,  more  tragical  than  per- 
haps he  could  have  desired,  s:ave  men  cause  to  think  (as 
they  could  not  in  reason  think  otherwise)  that,  not  without 
vengeance  poured  on  liiui  from  Heaven,  be  felt  the  like  mi- 
sery in  his  own  children.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  the  Ro- 
mans intended  in  the  extraordinary  favour  which  they  shew- 
ed unto  Demetrius,  the  kiog^s  younger  son.  It  may  well 
be,  (though  it  may  be  also  suspected,)  that  they  had  no  pur- 
pose to  make  and  nourish  dissension  between  the  brethren, 
but  only  to  cherish  the  \irtue  and  towardliness  of  Demetrius, 
like  as  we  find  it  in  their  histories.  But  their  notable  fa- 
vour towards  this  young  prince^  and  his  mutual  respect  of 
tliem,  bred  extreme  jealousy  in  the  father's  bead.   If  any 
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custom  of  the  Romans,  the  manner  of  their  hfe,  the  fasliion 
of  their  apparel,  or  the  unsightly  contriving  and  liuildmg 
(as  then  it  was)  of  the  town  of  Rome,  were  jested  at  in  or- 
dinary discourse  and  table-talk,  Demetrius  was  sure  to  be 
presently  on  fire,  defending  and  praising  them,  even  in  such 
points  as  rather  needed  excuse.  This,  and  his  daily  coa- 
▼eraation  with  their  ambassadors,  as  often  as  they  came^ 
gave  his  £EUher  cause  to  think  that  he  was  no  fit  partaker  oi 
•ny  counsel  held  against  them.  Wherefore  he  communis 
oated  all  his  devices  with  his  elder  son  Perseua;  who^  fearing 
80  much  leai  his  brother  should  step  between  him  and  the 
■ucceBiHoii»  converted  wholly  unto  his  destructioo  that  grace 
wlucb'he  had  with  his  father.  Perseus  was  then  thirty 
years  old»  of  a  stirring  spirit,  though  much  defective  in  vi^ 
lour:  Demetrius  was  younger  by  five  years^  more  open  and 
unwary  in  his  actions,'  yet  tliought  pld  and  craAy  eooi^ 
to  entertain  more  dangerous  practices  than  his  fi^ee  speeches 
discovered.  The  jealous  head  of  the  king  having  eatefw 
tained  such  suspidons,  diat  were  much  increased  by  the 
cunning  practice  of  his  elder  sen,  a  slight  occasion  made  the 
fire  break  out,  that  had  long  lain  smothered.  A  musier, 
and  ceremonious  lustration  of  tlie  army,  was  wont  to  be 
made  at  certain  times  with  great  solemnity.  The  manner 
of  it  at  the  present  was  thus:  they  cleft  in  twain  a  bitch, 
and  threw  tlie  head  and  forepart,  with  the  entrails,  on  the 
riglii  hand,  and  the  limder  part  on  the  left  hand  of  the  way 
which  the  army  was  to  pass.  This  done,  the  arms  of  all 
the  kings  of  Macedon,  from  the  very  first  original,  were 
borne  before  the  army.  Thm.  followed  the  king  between 
his  two  sons ;  after  him  came  his  own  band,  and  they  of  his 
guard,  whom  all  the  rest  of  the  Maoedcaiana  followed. 
Having  performed  other  ceremonies,  the  army  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  which,  under  the  kiog^s  two  sons,  charged 
each  other  in  manner  of  a  true  fight,  using  poles,  and  the 
like,  instead  of  their  pikes  and  accustomed  weapons.  But 
in  thb  present  skirmidi  there  appeared  some  eKtraordinaiy 
oontentioQ  for  the  victory,  whether  happening  by  chance* 
or  whether  the  two  captains  did  over-earnestly  sedi  eadi  t« 
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get  the  upper  band,  as  a  betokening  of  thdr  good  vaooem  hi  A 
greater  trial.  Some  small  hurt  there  was  done,  and  wounds 
giyen,  even  with  those  stakes,  until  Perseus^'s  side  at  length 
recoiled.  Perseus  himself  was  sorry  for  this,  as  it  had  been 
sooie  bad  presage ;  but  his  friends  were  gpiad,  and  thought 
that  hereof  might  be  made  good  use*  Thej  were  of  tli« 
craftier  sort;  who  perceiving  which  way  the  king^s  fayour 
bent»and  howaill  the  courses  of  Demetiius  led  unto  his  own 
ruin^  addressed  th<»r  services  to  the  more  maKdous  and 
crafty  head.  And  now  tfa^  said,  that  this  victory  of  De- 
"  metrius  would  aibid  matter  of  complaint  against  him,  as 
if  the  heat  of  his  ambition  had  carried  him  beyond  the  rules 
of  that  solemn  pastime.  Each  of  the  brethren  was  that 
day  to  feast  his  own  companions,  and  each  of  them  had 
spies  in  the  other^s  lodging,  to  observe  what  was  said  and 
done.  One  of  Perseus''s  intelligencers  behaved  himself  so 
indiscreetly,  that  he  was  taken  and  well  beaten  by  three  or 
four  of  T)emetrii7s''s  men,  who  turned  him  out  of  doors. 
After  some  store  of  wine,  Demetrius  told  his  companions, 
that  he  would  go  visit  his  brother,  and  see  what  cheer  he 
kept.  They  agreed  to  his  motion,  excepting  such  of  them 
as  had  ill  handled  his  brother^s  man;  yet  he  would  leave 
none  of  his  train  behind,  but  forced  than  also  to  bear  him 
companj.  They,  fearing  to  be  ill  rewarded  for  their  late 
diligence,  armed  themselves  secretly,  to  prevent  all  danger. 
Tet  was  there  sudi  good  espial  kept,  that  this  their  coming 
armed  was  ^orthwilih  made  known  to  Perseus,  who  ther»- 
upon  tumuhuously  locked  up  lus  doors,  as  if  he  stood  in 
fear  to  be  assaulted  in  his  house.  Demetrius  wondered  to 
vee  himself  ezduded,  and  iSu^ed  very  angerly  with  fab  bro- 
ther. But  Perseus,  bidding  him  be  gone  as  an  enemy,  snd 
one  whose  murderous  purpose  was  detected,  sent  him  away 
wtdi  entertainment  no  better  than  defiance.  The  next  di^ 
the  matter  was  brought  before  the  king :  the  elder  brother 
accused  the  younger  unto  the  father  of  them  both.  Much 
there  was  alleged,  and  in  effect  the  same  that  hath  been 
here  recited,  save  that  by  misconstruction  all  was  made 
worse.    But  the  main  point  of  the  accusation,  and  which 
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did  aggravate  all  the  rest,  was,  that  Bemetiiua  had  under- 
taken this  murder,  and  would  perhaps  also  dare  to  under- 
take a  greater,  upon  confidence  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  he 

knew  tliai  he  should  be  defended  and  borne  out.  For  Per- 
seus made  show  as  li'  the  lloraans  did  hate  him,  because  he 
bore  a  due  respect  unto  his  father,  and  was  sorry  to  see  him 
spoiled,  and  daily  robbed  of  somewhat  by  them.  And  for 
this  cause,  he  said,  it  was,  ihni  they  did  animate  his  brother 
against  him ;  as  also  that  they  sought  how  to  win  unto  De- 
metrius the  love  of  the  Macedonians.  For  proof  hereof  he 
cited  a  letter,  sent  of  late  from  T.  Quintius  to  the  king  him- 
self, whereof  the  contents  were,  that  he  had  done  wisely  in 
sending  Demetrius  to  Rome,  and  that  he  should  yet  fiuw 
ther  do  well  to  send  him  thither  again,  aooompanied  with  a 
greater  and  more  honourable  train  of  Macedonian  lords. 
Hence  he  enforced,  that  this  counsel  was  ^ven  by  Titus  of 
purpose  to  shake  the  all^;ianoe  of  those  that  should  wait 
upon  hia  brother  to  Rome,  and  make  them^  forgetting  their 
duties  to  these  old  king,  become  serrants  to  this  young 
traitor  Demetrius.  Hereto  Demetrius  made  answer,  by 
rehearsing  all  passages  of  ihe  day  and  night  foregoing,  in 
such  manner  as  he  remembered  them,  and  had  eonceiTed  of 
them;  bitterly  reprehending  Perseus,  that  converted  matters 
of  pasdme,  md  what  was  done  or  spoken  in  wine,  to  such 
an  accusation,  whereby  he  sought  his  innocent  brother^s 
death.  As  for  the  love  which  the  Romans  did  bear  him, 
Jic  said  that  it  grew,  if  not  from  his  own  virtue,  at  leastwise 
from  their  opinion  thereof,  su  as  by  any  inipious  practice 
he  were  more  like  to  lose  it  wholly,  than  to  increase  it.  In 
this  wTetched  pleading  there  wanted  not  such  passions  as 
are  incident  to  fathers,  children,  and  brelliren,  besides  those 
that  are  common  to  all  plaintiffs  and  defendants,  before  or- 
dinary judges.  The  king  pronounced  like  a  father,  though 
a  jealous  father,  that  he  would  conclude  nothing  upon  the 
excess  or  error,  whatsoever  it  were,  of  one  day  and  night, 
nor  upon  one  hour''s  audience  of  the  matter,  but  upon  bet- 
ter observ^ation  of  their  lives,  manners,  and  whole  carriage 
of  themselves  both  in  word  and  deed.  And  herein  he  may 
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seem  to  have  dealt  both  justly  and  compassionately.  But 
from  this  time  forward  he  gave  himself  over  wholly  to  Per- 
seus, using  so  little  conference  with  liis  younger  son,  that 
when  he  had  matters  of  weight  in  hand,  such  especially  as 
concerned  the  Romans,  he  hked  neitl  u  r  to  have  kim  present 
nor  near  unto  him.  Above  all,  he  h.ul  especial  care  to  learn 
out  what  had  passed  between  D(  riietrius  and  T.  Quintius, 
or  any  other  of  the  Roman  great  ones.  And  to  this  purpose 
he  sent  ambassadors  to  "Rome,  Philocles  and  Apelles,  men 
whom  he  thought  no  way  interesscd  in  the  quarrels  between 
the  brethren,  thou^  indeed  they  altogether  depended  on 
the  elder,  whom  they  saw  the  more  in  grace.  These 
brought  home  with  them  a  letter,  said  to  he  written  hy 
Titus  (whose  seal  thej  had  counteifeited)  unto  the  king. 
The  contents  whereof  were,  a  deprecation  of  the  young 
prince^  with  an  intimadon,  -as  by  way  of  granting  it,  that 
his  youthful  and  ambitious  desim  had  caused  him  to  enter 
into  practices  unjustifiable  against  his  elder  brother,  which 
yet  should  never  take  eflfect^  for  that  Titus  himsdf  would 
not  be  author  abettor  of  any  impious  device.  This 
manner  of  excuse  did  forcibly  persuade  the  king  to  think 
his  son  a  dangerous  traitor.  To  strengthen  him  in  this 
opinion,  one  DidaSy  to  whom  he  gave  Demetrius*  in  cus- 
tody, made  show  as  if  he  had  pitied  the  estate  of  the  un- 
happy pniiL  0,  and  so  wrung  out  of  him  his  secret  intentions, 
which  he  shortly  discovered  unto  riiilip.  It  was  the  pur- 
pose of  Demetrius  to  fly  secretly  to  Rome,  where  he  might 
hope,  not  onlv  to  live  in  safety  from  his  father  and  brother, 
but  in  j^n  Iter  likehhood  than  he  could  find  at  home  of 
bettering  such  cl^m  as  he  had  in  reversion  imto  t1ic  c  i  own 
of  Macedon.  Whatsoever  his  hopes  and  meanings  were,  ail 
came  to  nought  through  the  falsehood  of  Didas,  who,  play- 
ing on  both  hands*  offered  unto  the  prince  his  help  for  mak. 
ing  the  escape,  and  in  the  meaa  while  revealed  the  whole 
matter  to  the  king.  So  Philip  resolved  to  put  his  son  to 
death,  without  further  expense  of  time.  It  was  thought 
behoveful  to  make  him  away  privily^  for  fear  lest  the  Ho- 
■mans  should  take  the  matter  to  heart,  and  hold  it  as  proof 
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nifldeiit,  at  IflMt  of  the. Iuiig\i  despite  agiuoft  tban^,  if  Ji9( 
of  his  meaning  to  rewm  the  JMm  tfcmfoe  is^ 
ooniniaiided  to  rid'th«  iinliap|)y  prinoe  out  of  bla  Ufi^  Tkuip 
aocuned  numster  of  lus  loDgTs  unadvised  sentence  first 

gave  poisos  to  Demetrius ;  which  wrought  neither  so  hastily 
nor  so  secretly  as  waa  cieaixed.  Hereupon  lie  sent  a  couple 
of  ruffians  to  finish  the  tragedy?  who  villaiiiouslv  accom- 
plislied  their  work  by  smoiliering  that  prince,  in  wiiose  life 
Otfisisted  the  greatest  h()[)L  of  Macedon. 

In  all  the  race  of  Antigonus  there  had  not  been  found  a 
king  that  had  thus  cruelly  dealt  with  any  prince  of  his  own 
blood.  The  houses  of  Lysiraachus  and  Cassandier  fell 
either  with  themselves,  or  even  upon  their  heels*  byiotalr 
tine  discord  and  jealousies,  grounded  on  dMtfe  of  sovereign 
rule,  or  fear  of  losing  it.  By  the  like  unnatural  hatred 
'  had  almost  been  cut  off  the  lines  of  Ptolomy  and  jof  Sebllf 
CUS ;  which  though  narrowly  they  escaped  the  danger,  y$t  • 
were  their,  kingdoms  thereby  grievously  distwponwi.  Con* 
ttariwiae,  it  was  worthy  extmprdinaiy  note,  how  ihfiX 
upatart  ftmily  of  the  kii^  of  PeigamuB  had  ruaed  ititelf  to 
marveUow  greatness  in  -vtry  shoct  fipace^  horn  the  oondir 
tion  of  mere  slavery^  whereof  a  principal  cause  waa  the  ho^r 
therly  love  maintained  by  them,  with  singular  comneiidalioii 
of  their  piety.  Nether  wag  Philip  ignoKint  of  •  theaa  ezaiPr 
pies,  bttt-is  wad  tahave  propounded  the  last  of  them  to  hig 
own  children,  as  a  pattern  foK  th&ai  to  imitate.  Certainly 
he  had  reason  so  to  do,  not  more  in  regard  of  the  benefit 
which  his  enemies  reaped  by  their  concord,  tlian  in  remem- 
brance of  the  tender  fosterage  wherewith  Vmg  Antigonu&s 
tutor  had  faiLhiullv  cherished  him  in  his  miuonly.  But  he 
was  liimself  of  an  vai  merciful  nature,  and  therefore  unmeet 
to  be  a  g(H>d  ]:)ersuader  unto  kindlv  MilLcllon.  The  mur- 
ders by  him  done  upon  many  of  his  friends,  together  with 
the  barbarous  outrages,  which  for  the  satiating  of  his  blood- 
thirsty appetite  he  delightfully  had  committed  upon  many 
ini)OQents»  both  strangers  and  subjeoti.  of  his  own,  did  now 
procure  vengeance. do wa&om  Hieavcn,  that  rewarded  him 
withja  draught  of  his  own  pouon.  Afterjtb^  ,d«ttbh»  of,  hi» 
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Sim,  he  too.lateilN9t11.lii  cnmnae  tli»  criaae  that  \mi  hem 

objected,  and  to  weigh  them  in  a  more  equal  haknoe. 
Then  found  he  nothing  that  could  give  him  satisfaction,  or 
by  goutl  probability  induce  him  to  think  that  niahce  had 
not  been  coiitnvti  of  the  whole  process.    His  only  rcfnaia- 
iiig  son  Perseus  could  so  ill  dissemble  the  pleasure  which 
he  Locik  in  being  freed  from  all  danger  of  competition,  as 
there  might  easil}  be  perceived  in  him  a  notable  ciiauge, 
proceeding  from  some  other  cause  than  the  remove  of  those 
dangers  which  he  had  lately  pretended.    The  Romans  were 
BDW  00  kw  to  be  feaced  than  at  other  times,  when  he,  as 
llftving  accomplished  the  most  of  his  desires,  kft  off  hm 
tMual  trouble  of  mind»  audi  caicluliiew  of  makiog  provisioa 
»ff»ntt  thaiB.    He  was  more  diligently  courted  than  in 
JEuiaMCr  tinia»  by  those  that  well  understood  the  difference 
between  aiiis^g  and  a  setting  nin*   Ab  for  old  Philip,  he 
was  left  in  a  manner  deeolate^  flcme  expecting  his  dealli, 
'  and  soma  scaice  endming  the  tediouMess  of  sudi  ezpeet»- 
tion.  This  brad  in  the  long  a  deeptrndanoboly,  and  fiUed 
his  bead  with-  suspicious  imag|nalion%  the  like  i^etaof  be 
had  never  been  skwr  to  apprehend.   He  was  mudi  vexed* 
and  BO  much  the  mooe,  fbr  that  he  knew  neither  well  to 
idioni»  nor  perfectly  wbeoeof  to  oomphnn.  One  bonoumUe 
man,  a  cousin  of  his,  named  Antigunus,  contmued  so  true 
to  Philip,  that  he  grew  thereby  hateful  to  Perseus;  and  thus 
becoming  subject  uiiLo  t,hc  .same  jealous  imy)ressions  which 
troubled  the  king,  became  also  partaker  of  his  secrets. 
This  tounsellor,  when  he  found  that  the  anger  conceived 
againsiL  Ferseus  would  not  \e!iL  itself,  and  give  ease  to  the 
king,  until  the  truth  were  known,  whether  Demetrius  were 
guilty  or  no  of  the  treasou  objected;  as  also  that  Philocles 
and  Apelles  (the  ambassadors  which  had  brought  from 
Rome  that  epistle  of  Flaminius,  that  served  as  the  great» 
est  evidenoe  against  Demetvius)  wera  suspected  of  forgeiy 
in  the  businesfi,  made  diligent  inquify  after  the  truth. 
In  thus  doing,  he  found  one  XychuSy  a  man  most  hkely 
to  have  undostood  what  fslse  dealing  lott  used  by  tiioea 
ambaaHdom.   Biat  hb  apprffhcndipH,  bsnui^t  jIo  the  «our^  ' 
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and  praaented  unto  the  king,  aajlug,  that  this  fcUow  knew 
all,  and  must  therefore  be  made  to  utter  what  he  kneir. 
Xychus,  tor  fear  of  torture,  uttered  as  much  as  was  before 
suspected,  confessing  against  himself,  that  be  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  ambassadors  in  that  wicked  piece  of  business. 
No  liiarvei  if  the  i'atlicr's  passions  were  extreme,  when  he 
understood  that  by  the  unnatural  practice  of  one  son,  he 
had  »o  wretchedly  cast  away  another,  far  more  virtuous 
and  innocent.  He  mrred  exceetlinnrly  against  himself,  and 
witlial  against  the  authors  of  tlie  mischief.  Upon  the  first 
news  of  this  discovery,  Apeiles  fled  away,  and  froi  into 
Italy.  Philocles  was  taken,  and  either,  forasmuch  as  he 
could  not  deny  it  when  Xychus  confronted  him,  yiekled 
himself  guilty,  or  else  was  put  to  torture.  Perseus  was  now 
grown  stronger,  than  that  he  should  need  to  fly  the  coun« 
try,  yet  not  so  stout  as  to  adventure  himself  into  his  fa^ 
tfaer'^s  presence.  He  kept  on  the  borders  of  the  kingdom, 
towards  Thrace,  whilst  his  £sther  wintered  at  Demetrias* 
Philip  therefore,  not  hoping  to  get  into  his  power  this  his 
ungnuaous  son,  took  a  resolution  to  alien  the  kingdom  from 
him,  and  confer  it  upon  Antigonus.  But  his  weak  body, 
and  excessive  grief  of  mind,  so  disabled  him  in  the  travel 
hereto  belonging,  that  ere  he  could  bring  his  purpose  to 
el^,he  was  constrained  to  yield  to  nature:  he  had  reigned 
about  two  and  forty  years,  always  full, of  trouble,  as  vexed 
by  others,  and  vexing  himself,  with  continual  wars,  of  which 
that  with  the  Romans  was  most  unhappy,  and  few  or  none 
of  the  rest  found  the  conclusion,  which  a  wise  prince  would 
have  desired,  of  bnnging  forth  together  both  honour  and 
profit.  But  for  all  the  evil  that  befell  him,  he  might  thank 
his  own  perverse  condition,  since  his  uncle  king  Antigonus 
had  left  unto  him  an  estate,  so  great  and  so  well  settlefl,  as 
made  it  easy  for  him  to  atcomplish  any  moderate  desires,  if 
he  had  not  abhorred  all  good  counsel.  Wherefore  he  was 
justly  punished,  by  feeling  the  difference  between  the  ima- 
ginary happiness  of  a  tyrant,  which  he  affected,  and  the  life 
of  a  king,  whereof  he  little  cared  to  perform  the  duty. 
His  death,  even  whilst  yet  it  was  only  dniwing  near,  was 
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foresignified  unto  Pereens  by  CaUigenes  the  phyaciao^ 

who  also  concealed  it  a  while  from  those  that  were  about 
the  court.  So  Perseus  came  thiLhcr  on  the  sudden,  and  took 
possession  of  the  kingdom,  wliich,  in  fine,  he  no  less  impro- 
vidently  lost  than  he  had  wickedly  gotten. 

SECT.  IV. 

How  the  Bastama  fell  upon  Dardania.  The  behaviour  of  Perseus 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign»  Some  wars  of  the  Romans  j  and 
how  they  suffered  Mamiissa  cruelly  to  oppress  the  Carthaginians. 
They  quarrel  with  Perseus.  They  allow  not  their  confederates  to 
make  war  without  their  leave  obtained.  The  treason  of  CalU^ 
crateSy  whereby  all  Greece  became  more  obnoxious  to  Rome  than 
informer  times.  Further  quarrels  to  Perseus.  He  seeks  friend" 
ship  of  the  Achaans,  and  is  trithstood  by  Callicrates,  The  JBo- 
mans  discover  their  intent  of  warring  upon  him, 

IMMEDIATELY  upon  the  death  of  Philip  came  the 
Bostanue  into  Thrace,  where  order  had  been  takeiiy  long 
before,  both  for  their  free  passage,  and  for  the  indemnity  of  . 
the  country.  This  compact  was  friendly  observed,  as  long  as 
none  other  was  known  than  that  Phi%  did  lire,  to  reoom^ 
pense  all  that  should  be  done  or  sustamed  for  his  service. 
But  when  it  was  heard  that  a  new  king  rdgned  in  Macedon, 
and  not  heard  withal  that  he  took  any  care  what  became  of 
the  enterprise,  then  was  all  dasliud  and  confounded.  The 
Thracians  would  no  longer  aiibrd  so  good  markets  unto 
these  strangers  as  formerly  they  had  done.  On  the  other 
side,  the  Bastamse  would  not  be  contented  with  reason,  but 
became  their  own  carvers :  thus  each  part,  having  lost  the 
rich  hopes  reposed  in  Philip,  ^rew  cfireful  of  thriving  in  the 
present,  with  little  regard  of  right  or  wrong.  Within  a 
while,  th^  fell  to  blows,  and  the  Bastanue  had  the  upper 
band,  so  as  they  chased  the  Thracians  out  of  the  {Jain 
countries.  But  the  victors  made  little  use  of  their  good 
fortune:  for  whether  by  reason  of  some  overthrow,  re- 
ceived by  them  in  assaulting  a  place  of  strength,  or  whether 
because  of  extreme  bad  weather,  which  is  said  to  have  af- 
flicted them,  as  it  were,  miraculously,  all  of  them  returned 
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home,  save  thirty  ^bauMMAf  Hindi  piaroed  en  into  !Dmdft^ 
nia.  How  theee  thirty  thousand  sped  in  their  voyage,  I  do 
not  find.  It  seems  that  by  the  careless  usin«;  of  some  vic- 
tories they  drew  loss  upmn  tliemselves,  and  fiuailv  took  that 
occasion  to  follow  their  companions  back  into  their  own 
,  country. 

As  for  Perseus  he  tliought  it  not  expedient,  in  the  no- 
veltv  of  his  rei^,  to  eniliroil  himself  in  a  war  so  dangerous 
as  that  with  the  Romans  was  likely  to  prove.  W  herefore 
he  wholly  gave  his  mind  to  the  settling  of  his  estate,  which 
well  done,  he  might  afterwards  aooomniodate  himself  as  the 
conation  of  his  affairs  should  require,  either  for  war  or 
peace.  To  prevent  all  danger  of  rebellion,  he  quickly  took 
away  the  life  of  Antigonus.  To  win  love  of  his  people,  he 
sat  personally  to  hear  their  causes  in  judgment,  (though 
herein  he  was  bo  over  diligent  and  cunous,  that  one  might 
have  peroerod  this  liu  virtue  of  justiee  to  be  no  better  than 
ftigned,)  as  also  he  gnrtified  tbem  with  many  ddigfatful 
speetidles,  magnificently  by  fahn  set  forth.  'Above  aU»  he 
had  eato  to  avoid  all  neeesnty  of  war  with  Borne,  and  there- 
Ibfie  made  it  his  first  work  to  send  ambassadors  thither,  to 
nnew  the  league ;  winch  he  obtained,  and  was  by  the  se- 
nate sainted  king,  and  friend  unto  the  state.  Neither  was 
he  negligent  in  seeking  to  purchase  good-will  of  the  Grreeks, 
and  other  his  neighbours ;  but  was  rather  herein  so  exces- 
sively bountiful,  that  it  may  seem  a  w  cHuler,  how  in  few  years, 
to  his  utter  ruin,  he  became  so  griping  and  tenacious.  His 
fear  was  indeed  the  mastering  passion  which  overruletl  him, 
and  changed  him  into  so  many  shapes,  as  made  it  hard  to 
discern  whicli  of  liis  otlier  (|uatities  were  natarally  his  own. 
For  prfM)t  of  this,  there  is  requisite  no  more  than  the  r^ 
lation  €^  his  actimis  past  and  following. 

The  Romans  continued,  as  they  had  long,  busy  in  wars 
against  the  Spaniards  and  Ligurians;  people  often  van- 
quished, and  as  often  breaking  forth  into  new  rebellion. 
They  also  conquered  Istria,  subdued  the  rebelling  Sardini- 
ans, and  had  some  qnanels,  though  to  little  efect,  with  the 
Ifiynans  and  others*    Over  the  CnrdiaginianB  they  bore 
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(as  ever  onoe  the  vktafty)  a  heavy  handy  and  aalRaed  Ma. 
sinissa  to  take  from  them  what  he  listed.  The  Carthagini- 
ans,  like  obedient  vassals  to  Rome,  were  afraid,  though  in 
defence  of  their  own,  to  take  aruis,  from  which  they  were 
bound  by  an  article  of  peace,  except  it  were  with  leave  of 
the  Romans.  Masinissa  therefore  had  great  advantage 
over  them,  and  was  not  ig;ii<)rant  how  to  use  it.  He  could 
^t  posses«?ion  by  force  of  whatsoever  he  desired,  rre  their 
complaining  ambassadors  could  be  at  Rome;  and  then  were 
the  Romans  not  hardly  entreated  to  kave  things  as  tbey 
found  them. 

So  had  he  once  dealt  before,  in  taking  horn  them  the 
country  of  Empofia;  and  so  did  he  use  them  again  and 
again»  with  pretence  of  title,  where  he  had  any,  otherwise 
without  it.  Grala,  tlie  father  of  Masinissa,  had  won  some 
land  from  the  Carthaginians,  whicb  afibarward  Sypbax  won 
from  Gala,  and  within.a  whife  reHmd  to  the  right  enmersy 
fiir  love  of  liis  wife  Sophonisba,  and  of  Asdrubal  his  fril&er- 
in4aw.  This  did  Masinissa  take  from  them  by  force,  and 
by  the  Bmnans^  to  whose  judgment  the  ease  was  tcfrrred, 
was  penoitted  quiedy  toehold  iL  The  Carthagimans  had 
now  good  esqfterieaee  how  beneieial  it  was  fror  their  cstele 
to  use  all  manner  of  submissive  obedience  to  Rome.  They 
had  scarcely  digested  this  injury,  when  Masinissa  came 
upon  tliein  again,  and  took  from  them  above  seventy  towns 
and  castles,  without  any  colour  of  right.  Hereof  by  their 
ambassadors  they  made  lamentable  complaint  unto  the  Ro- 
man senate.  They  shewed  how  grievously  they  were  op- 
pressed by  reason  of  two  articles  in  their  league ;  that  they 
should  not  make  war  out  of  their  own  lands,  nor  with  any 
confederates  of  the  Romans.  Now  although  it  were  so, 
that  they  might  lawfully  withstand  the  violaace  of  Masi- 
nissa invading  their  country,  howsoever  he  was  pleased  to 
call  it  his;  yet  ainee  he  was  confederate  with  the  Romans, 
they  durst  not  presume  to  bear  defensive  arms  against  him^ 
but  suffered  themselves  to  be  eaten  up,  for  frar  of  incurring 
the'Bromans'*  indignation:  wher^ore  Uiey  entreated,  thi^ 
either  the^  miglit  hanw  fiuver  jnsliee,  or  he  aiifienid  to  de. 
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fend  ^heur  own  hj  strong  hand ;  or  at  least,  if  right  must 
wholly  give  place  to  fiivour,  that  the  Romans  jet  would  be 
pleased  to  determine  how  £ur  forth  MasiniBsa  should  be 
allowed  to  piooeed  in  these  outrages.   If  none  of  these  pc- 

dtions  could  be  obtuned,  then  desired  they  that  the  Ro- 
mans  would  let  them  understand  wherein  they  had  offended 
since  the  time  that  Scipio  gave  them  peace,  and  vouchsafe 
to  inflict  on  them  such  punishment,  as  they  themselves  in 
honour  siiouid  ihuik  meet ;  for  that  l>etter,  and  more  to  tlieir 
comfort,  it  were,  to  suffer  at  once  what  should  be  apjK>iuLed 
by  such  judges,  than  eontinufilly  to  live  in  fear,  and  none 
otherwise  draw  breath  than  at  the  mercy  of  this  Numidian 
hangman.  And  herewithal  the  ambassadors  threw  them- 
selves prostrate  on  the  ground,  weeping,  in  hope  to  move 
compassion.  Here  may  we  behold  the  fruits  of  their  envy 
to  that  valiant  house  of  the  Rarchinee,  of  their  irresolution  in 
proseeuttng  a  war  so  important  as  Hannibal  made  for  them 
in  Italy.,  and  of  th^r  hal^Knny-worthmg,  in  matter  of  ex- 
pense^ when  they  had  adventurad  their  whole  estate  in  the 
purdune  of  a  great  empire.  Now  aie  they  servants,  even 
to  the  servants  of  those  men  'whose  lathers  they  had  often 
chased,  slain,  taken,  and  sold  as  bondslaves  in  the  streets  of 
Carthage,  and  in  all  dties  of  Afnc  and  Greece.  Now  have 
they  enough  of  that  Roman  peace  which  Hanno  so  often 
and  so  earnestly  denied ;  only  they  want  peace  with  Masi- 
nissa,  once  their  mercenary,  and  now  their  master,  or  rather 
their  tormentor,  out  of  \\husc  cruel  hands  they  beseech 
their  masters  to  take  the  oHice  of  correcting  them.  In  such 
case  are  they,  and  adore  the  Rinnans,  whom  they  sec  flou- 
rishing in  such  prosperity  as  uu>^ht  have  been  their  own. 
But  the  Romans  had  far  better  entreated  Varro,  who  lost 
the  battle  at  Cannae,  than  Hannibal,  that  won  it,  was  used 
by  the  Carthagmians :  they  had  freely  bestowed,  every  man 
of  them,  all  his  private  riches  upon  the  commonwealth,  and 
employed  their  labours  for  the  public  without  craving  re- 
compense, as  also  they  had  not  thought  it  much,  though 
being  in  extreme  want,  to  set  out  an  amy  into  Spain,  at 
what  time  the  enemy  lay  under  their  own  walls.  These 
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were  no  Carthaginian  virtues,  and  therefore  the  Carthagin. 
ians,  having  fought  against  their  betters,  must  patiently 
endure  the  miseries  belonging  to  tlie  vanquished.  Their 
pitiful  behaviour  bred  perad  venture  some  oommiseratimi^ 
yet  their  tears  may  seem  to  have  been  mistrusted,  as  pro* 
ceeding  no  less  ftom  envy  to  the  Romans,  than  from  any 
feeling  of  their  own  calamity.    They  thought  themselves 
able  to  fight  with  MasiDissa,  which  estimation  of  their  forces 
was  able  to  make  them,  after  a  little  wlule^  enter  into  com- 
parisons with  Rome :  wherefore  tliey  obtained  no  such  leave 
as  they  sought,  of  defending  their  own  ri^t  by  arms ;  but 
contrariwise,  when  without  leave  obtained  they  presumed 
so  far,  the  destructbn  of  Carthage  was  tliought  an  easy 
pumshment  of  that  offence.  At  the  present,  they  received  a 
gentle  answer,  though  they  had  otherwise  little  amends. 
Gulussa,  the  son  of  Mannissa,  was  then  in  Rome,  and  had 
not  as  yet  craved  audience.    He  was  therefore  called  before 
the  senate,  whei  c  lie  was  demanded  tlie  reason  of  his  com- 
ing, and  hud  related  unto  him  the  coiiiplaint  made  by  the 
Carthaginians  against  his  father.   He  answered,  that  his  fa- 
ther, not  being  throughly  aware  of  any  ambassadors  thither 
sent  from  Carthage,  had  therefore  not  given  him  instruc- 
tions how  to  deal  in  that  business.   Only  it  was  known,  that 
the  Carthaginians  had  held  counsel  divers  nights  in  the 
temple  of  JSsculapius,  whereupon  he  himself  was  despatched 
away  to  Rome,  there  to  entreat  the  senate,  that  these  com- 
mon w*"^  of  the  Romans  and  of  his  father  might  not  be 
overmuch  trusted,  especially  against  his  father,  whom  they 
hated  most  maliciouBly,  for  his  constant  faith  to  the  people 
of  Rome.   This  answer  gave  little  satis&ction.  Wherefore 
tiie  senate  replied,  that  for  Marinissa^s  sake  they  had  done, 
and  would  do^  whatsoever  was  reasonable ;  but  l^t  it  stood 
not  with  their  justice  to  allow  of  this  his  violence,  in  taking 
ftom  the  Carthaginians  those  lands,  which  by  the  covenants 
of  the  league  were  granted  unto  them  fredy  to  enjoy.  With 
thu  mild  rebuke  they  dismissed  Ghilussa,  bestowing  6n  him 
finendly  presents,  (as  also  th^  did  on  the  Carthaginians,) 
and  willing  him  to  tell  his  father,  that  he  ^ould  do  well  to 
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send  ambassadors  more  fully  instructed  in  this  matter. 
Thik  happened  when  the  Macedonian  war  was  even  ready 
to  begin ;  at  which  time  the  Romans  were  not  willing  too 
much  to  offend,  either  the  Carthaginians  (for  fear  of  urging 
them  unseasonably  to  rebellion)  or  Masinissa,  at  whose 
hands  they  expected  no  little  help.  So  were  they  aided 
both  by  the  Carthaginians  and  Masinissa;  by  the  Car- 
thaginians,  partly  for  fear,  partly  for  hope  of  better  usage 
in  the  future;  by  Masinissa,  in  way  of  thankfulness;  though 
if  it  had  happened  (which  was  imlikely)  that  they  shouJd 
be  vanquighed,  he  made  none  other  account,  than  that  all 
Afric  loiind  about  him  and- Carthage  therewithal  should  be 
lusown. 

In  the  nudst  of  all  these  caves,  the  Bomans  had  not  been 
iiDnmidful  of  Perseus;  they  yisited  hhn  daUy  wkth  aoibaa- 
'  ssdocB»  that  is,  with  hououndde  spies,  to  observe  his  beha* 
"vioar.  These  he  entertained  kindly  at  iirst,  until  (which  lell 
out  ere  long)  he  perceived  whereto  their  difigenoe  tended. 
First,  they  quarrelled  with  him  about  the  troubles  in  Bar- 
dania»  nother  would  they  take  any  sntisAwtion,  until  the 
Bastame  were  thence  gone,  diough  he  protested  tiiat  he 
bad  not  sent  for  them.  Afterward,  they  pried  narrowly  into 
his  dauigs,  and  were  no  less  ill  contented  with  good  offices 
by  him  done  to  sundry  of  his  neighbours,  than  with  those 
wrongs  which  they  said  that  he  did  unto  other  some: 
whcj-t^  lie  (iid  harm  to  any,  they  called  it  making  war  upon 
their  friends;  where  he  did  good,  tbev  callecl  such  his 
bounty,  seeking  friends  to  take  his  part  against  diem.  The 
Dolopians,  his  subjects,  (upon  what  occasion  it  is  uncertain,) 
rebelled,  and  with  exquisite  tomsntsslew  Euphranor,  whom 
he  had  appointed  their  governor.  It  seems  diat  £ttphranetf 
had  played  the  tyrant  among  them ;  for  they  were  a  people 
without  strength  to  resist  the  Maoedmiian,  and  therefore  un^ 
hkdy  to  have  pvesiHiinl  so  far,  unless  either  tk^  had  been 
eKtremdiy  pvovoked*  or  ebe  were  sec^y  animated  by  the 
Romane.  Whatsoever  it  was  that  bred  thb  courage  m  them^ 
Pterseus  cKd  aoon  allay  it,  and  reckiim  dram  by  strong  hand. 
But  the  Aomans  took  very  angrily  this  presumption  of  the 
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king,  even  as  if  he  had  invaded  some  country  of  tht  ii  Italian 
confederates,  and  not  corrected  his  own  rebels  at  liome. 
Fain  they  would  have  had  him  to  draw  in  the  same  yoke  with 
the  Carthaginians,  whereto  had  he  humbled  once  his  neck^ 
they  could  fliemsielves  have  flone  the  part  of  Masinissa, 
though  Eumeiu  s,  or  some  other  ht  for  that  purpose,  had 
been  wanting.  And  to  this  effect  they  told  him,  that  con- 
ditions of  the  league  between  them  were  such,  as  made  it 
unlawful,  both  to  lils  father  heretofore,  and  now  to  him,  to 
take  arms  without  their  license  first  obtamed. 

To  the  same  pass  they  would  also  fiiin  haVe  reduced  the 
Greeks,  and  generally  all  their  adherents^  even  such  as  had 
entered  into  league  with  them  upon  equal  terms,  whom 
usually  they  rewarded  with  a  frown,  whensoever  they  pre- 
sumed to  right  themsdvea  by  force  armsy  without  seeking 
first  the  onule  at  Borne.  Hereof  the  Achseans  bad  good 
experience,  whose  confidence  in  their  pi  upcr  strength  made 
them  other  whiles  bold  to  be  th^r  own  carvers,^  and  whose 
hope  of  extraordinary  Iftvour  at  Rome  caused  them  the 
more  willingly  to  refer  their  causes  to  arbitrament.  For 
when  they  went  about  to  have  chastised  the  Messenians  by 
war,  T.  Quintius  rebuked  them,  as  too  arrogant  in  taking 
such  a  work  in  hand  without  his  authority ;  yet  by  his 
'authority  he  ended  the  matter  wholly  to  their  good  likinjr^, 
Semblably  at  other  times  were  they  reprehended,  even  w  ith 
lordly  threats,  when  tliey  took  upon  them  to  carry  any  bu- 
isiness  of  importance  by  their  own  power,  without  standing 
unto  the  good  grace  of  the  Romans:  who  nevertheless, 
upon  submisBion,  were  apt  enough  to  do  them  right.  Thus 
were  they  tamed  by  litUe  ai\d  little,  and  taught  to  forget 
their  absolute  liberty,  as  by  which  they  were  n6t  like  to 
thrive,  espetaslly  in  usurping  the  practice  of  arms,  which 
belonged  only  to  the  imperial  city.  In  learning  this  *  hard 
lesson,  they  were  such  untoward  scholars,  that  they.needed, 
and  not  long  after  &)t^  very  sharp  correction.  Yet  was  there 
no  small  port  of  blame  to  be  imputed  unto  their  masters :  for 
the  Bgman  senate,  being  desirous  to  humble  the  Achseans, 
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refused  not  only  to  give  tbem  such  aid  as  they  requested, 
and  as  they  challenged  by  the  tenor  of  the  league  between 
them,  but  further,  with  a  careless  insolency,  rejected  this 
honest  and  reasonable  petition,  that  the  enemy  might  not 
be  supplied  from  Italy  with  victuals  or  arms.  Herewith 
not  content^  the  fathers*  as  wearied  with  dealing  in  the  af- 
Mn  of  Greece,  pronounced  openly,  that  if  the  Argives, 
Laoedaemontansy  or  Corinthians,  would  revolt  from  the 
AdmanSy  diey  themselves  would  think  it  a  business  no 
vaj  oonoembg  them.  This  was  presently  after  the  death 
of  Fhilopcemen,  at  what  rime  it  was  believed  that  the  oom- 
monwealth  of  Achaia  was  like  to  fidi  into  much  distress^ 
were  it  not  upheld  by  countenance  of  the  Romans.  All  this 
notwithstandmg,  when  Lycortas,  pietor  of  the  Adueaofl^ 
had  utterly  subdued  theMessenians  far  sooner  than  was  ex- 
pected, and  when  as  not  cmly  no  town  rebelled  from  the 
Achaeans,  but  many  entered  into  their  corporation,  then 
did  the  Romans,  with  an  ill-favoured  grace,  tell  the  same 
ambassadors,  to  whose  petition  they  had  made  such  bad  an- 
swer, (and  who  as  yet  w  ere  not  gone  out  of  the  city,)  that 
they  had  straitly  forbidden  all  manner  of  succour  to  be 
carried  to  Measeiic.    Thus  thinking,  by  a  feigned  gravity, 
to  liave  served  their  own  turns,  they  manifested  their  con- 
dition, both  to  set  on  the  weaker  against  the  stronger  and 
more  suspected,  and  also  to  assume  unto  themselves  a  sowe^ 
reign  power  in  directing  all  matters  of  war,  which  disseni^ 
biingly  they  would  have  seemed  to  neglect.   In  like  man- 
ner dealt  they  with  all  th^  confederates,  not  permitting 
any  of  them  to  make  war,  whether  oflensive  or  defensive 
though  it  were  against  mere  strangers,  without  interporiiig 
the  authority  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome;  unless  peF- 
adyenture  somerimes  they  irinked  at  such  Tiolenoe^  as  did 
help  towai^  the  accomi^ishment  of  thrir  own  secret  malice. 
Now  these  Roman  arts,  howsoever  many  (for  gainful  or  U- 
morous  respects)  would  seem  to  understand  them,  yet  were 
generally  displearing  unto  all  men  endued  with'frce  spirits. 
Only  the  Athenians,  once  the  most  turbulent  city  in  Greece, 
having  neither  subjects  of  their  own  that  might  rebel,  nor 
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power  whowwith  to  bring  any  into  subjection ;  for  want  of 
more  noble  ar^ment  wherein  to  practise  their  eloquence, 
that  was  become  the  whole  remainder  of  their  ancient  com- 
Diendations,  were  much  delighted  in  liatlenng  the  niost 
mighty.  So  tliey  kept  themselves  in  graee  with  the  Ro- 
mans, remained  free  from  ail  trouble,  until  the  war  of 
Mithridates,  bemg  men  unfit  for  action,  and  thereby  inno- 
cent, yet  bearing  a  part  in  many  great  actions,  as  gratula- 
tors  of  the  lioman  victories,  and  pardon -era vers  for  the  van- 
quiihed.  Such  were  the  Athenians  become.  As  for  those 
other  conHDQiiwealB  iumI  kingdoms,  that  with  over-nice  dH&r 
gBDce  strove  to  preserre  their  liberties  and  knds  from  con- 
iuming  by  piecematU  they  -were  to  be  devoured  whole^  and 
svwUoired  up  at  once :  especially  the  Macedonian,  as  the 
moBt  unpliaiity  and  wheieiii  many  of  the  Greeks  began  to 
have  affiaaee,  was  neoeasaaly  to  be  made  an  example^  how 
much  better  it  were  to  bow  than  to  break. 

Neither  Perseus  nor  the  Romans  were  ignonat  how  the 
Greeks  at  this  time  stood  alfeeted.  Perseus,  by  reason  of 
his  near  neighbombood,  and  of  the  daily  oommeroe  .between 
them  and  his  subjects,  could  not  want  good  infiirmation 
of  all  that  might  concern  him  in  their  affairs.  He  well  knew 
that  all  of  them  now  apprehended  tlie  danger  which  Philc- 
poemen  had  long  since  foretold,  of  the  miserable  subjection 
whereinto  Grocce  was  likely  to  be  reduced  by  the  Roman 
patronage.  Indeed  tliey  not  only  perceived  tlie  approach- 
ing danger,  but  as  being  tenderly  sensible  of  their  liberty, 
feit  themselves  grieved  with  the  present  subjection,  whereto 
already  they  were  become  obnoxious;  wherefore,  though 
nana  of  them  had  the. courage,  in  matters  of  the  public,  to 
fall  out  with  the  Romans,  yet  all  of  (hem  had  the  care  to 
choose  among  themse  lves  none  other  magistrates,  than  such 
as  afi^cted  the  good  of  their  country,  and  would  for  no  am^ 
bition,  or  other,  servile  respect,  be  flatterers  of  the  greatness 
which  kept  all  in  fear.  Thus  it  seemed  hkdy,  that  all  do- 
mestical oonspifacies  would  soon  be.  at  an  end,,  when  honesty 
and  lore  of  the  oomnumweal  became  the  fiurest  way  to  pre- 
linmcBt.  Of  this  careful  provinon  for  the  safety  of  Greece^ 
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the  Romans  were  not  throughly  advertised ;  either  because 
tilings  were  diligently  concealed  from  their  ambassaclorsj 
"whom  all  men  knew  to  be  little  Letter  than  spies,  or  Ik?- 
cause  little  account  was  made  of  that  intelligence,  which 
was  brought  in  by  such  traitors  (of  whom  every  city  in 
Greece  had  too  many)  as  were  men  unregarded  among  their 
own  ])( ople,  and  therefore  more  like  to  speak  maliciously 
than  truly;  or  pc  i  haps  because  the  ambassadors  themselves, 
being  all  senators,  and  capable  of  the  greatest  office  or 
charge^  had  no  w  ill  to  tind  out  other  matter  of  trouble,  than 
was  fitting  to  their  own  desires  of  •employment.  But  it  is 
hard  to  conceal  that  which  many  know,  from  those  that  are 
feared  or  flattered  by  many.  The  Achaeans  being  to  send 
ambassadofs  to  Rome,  that  should  both  excuse  them,  as 
touching  some  point  wherein  they  refused  to  obey  the  se- 
nate, and  inform  the  senate  better  in  the  same  business^ 
chose  one  Callicrates,  among  others^  to  go  in  that  embas- 
sage* By  their  making  choice  of  such  a  man,  one  may  per- 
ceive the  advantage  which  misduerous  wretches,  who  eam^ 
monly  are  forward  in  pursQbg  thdr  vile  denres,  hare  against 
the  plain  sort  of  honest  men,  that  least  earnestly  thrust 
themselves  into  the  troublesome  business  of  the  weal  public. 
For  this  Callicrates  was  in  such  wise  transported  wiLli  am- 
bition, that  he  chose  much  rather  to  betray  his  country,  than 
to  let  any  other  be  of  more  authority  than  himself  dierein. 
"VMu  refore,  instead  of  well  discharging  his  credence,  and 
alL  L^ing  what  was  meetest  in  justification  of  his  people,  he 
uttered  a  quite  contrary  tale,  and  strongly  encouraged  the 
Romans  to  oppress  both  the  Acha^ans  and  all  the  rest  of 
Greece  with  a  far  more  heavy  hand.  He  told  the  senate, 
that  it  was  high  time  for  them  to  look  unto  the  settling  of 
their  authority,  among  his  froward  countrymen,  if  they 
meant  not  wholly  to  forego  it.  For  now  there  was  taken 
up  a  custom  to  stand  upon  points  of  confederacy  and  laws, 
as  if  these  were  principally  to  be  bad  in  regard,  any  injunc^ 
tion  from  Boine  notwithstanding.  Hence  grew  it,  that  the 
Achaeans,  both  now  and  at  other  times,  did  what  best  pleased 
themselyes,  and  answered  the  Bomans  with  excuses,  as  i£  it 
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were  enough  to  bay,  tliat  by  some  condition  of  league,  or  by 
force  of  some  law,  they  were  discharged,  or  hindered,  from 
obeying  the  decrees  of  the  senate.    This  would  not  be  so, 
if  he,  and  some  other  of  liis  opinion,  might  have  their  wills, 
who  ceased  not  to  aiflnn,  that  no  columns  or  monuments 
erected,  nor  no  solemn  oath  of  the  whole  nation,  to  ratify 
the  observance  of  confederacy  or  statute,  ought  to  be  of 
foioe,  when  the  Romans  willed  the  oontrary.-  But  it  wa^ 
even  the  fault  of  the  Romans  themselveBy  that  the  multitude 
refused  to  give  ear  unto  such  persuadons.   For  howsoever 
in  popular  estates  the  sound  of  liberty  used  to  be  more 
plausible  than  any  discourse  tending  against  itj  yet,  if  they 
which  undertook  the  maintenanoe  of  an  aigument,  seenung 
never  so  bad^  were  sure  by  tbdr  so  doing  to  procure  their 
own  good,,  the  number  of  them  would  increase  apace^  and 
they  become  the  prevalent  &ction :  it  was  therefore  strange 
bow  the  ikthers  could  so  neglect  the  advancement  of  those^ 
that  sought  wholly  to  enlarge  the  amplitude  of  the  Roman 
majesty.   More  wisely,  though  with  seditious  and  rebel- 
lious purpose,  did  the  Greeks ;  who  many  times,  yea  and 
ordinarily,  conferred  great  honours  upon  men  otherwise  of 
little  account  oj-  desert,  only  ibr  liaving  uttered  some  brave 
words  against  the  Romans.    The  fathers,  hearing  these  and 
the  like  reasons,  wherewith  he  exhorted  tliem  to  handle 
rou<rhly  those  that  were  obstinate,  and  by  cherishing  their 
friends  to  make  tlieir  party  strong,  resolved  to  follow  this 
good  counsel  in  every  point,  yea,  to  depress  all  those  that 
beld  with  the  nght,  and  to  set  up  their  own  followers,  were 
it  by  right  or  by  wrong.  And  to  this  end  7  they  not  only  dealt 
thenceforth  more  peremptorily  with  the  Achseans,  than  had 
been  their  manner  in  former  times,  but  wrote  at  the  present 
unto  all  cities  of  Greece,  requiring  them  to  see  that  their 
mandate  (wbidi  Uras  concerning  the  restitution  of  those  that 
were  banished  out  of  Lacedsemon)  should  be  fulBUed.  Par- 
ticularly in  behalf  of  Callicratesy  diey  advised  all  men  to  be 
such,  and  so  affi^ted  as  he  was,  in  their  several  common)- 
weals.  With  this  despptcby  Callicrates  returned  home  a  joy* 
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ful  man,  having  brought  his  country  into  the  way  of  ruin, 
but  himself  into  the  wav  of  prefennent.  Nevertheless  he 
forbore  to  vaunt  himself  of  his  eloquence  used  in  the  senate: 
only  he  so  reported  his  emb^sage,  that  all  men  became  fear- 
ful of  the  danger  wherewith  he  threatened  those  that  should 
'prauiDe  to  oppose  the  Romans.  Bj  such  arts  he  obtained 
to  be  made  pretor  of  the  Achseans ;  in  which  magistracy,  M 
IB  all  his  courses  following,  he  omitted  nothing  that  might 
lerre  to  manifest  bis  ready  obsequioasness  unto  those  whom 
he  had  made  hb  patrons. 

Now,  as  the  Romans  by  thieatening  terms  won  many 
flatterers,  and  lost  as  many  true  finends,  so  Perseus  on  tbe 
other  side,  thinkmg  by  liberal  gifts  and  hopeful  promises 
to  assure  unto  himself  those  that  iU  oould  brook  bb  eneL 
mies,  got  indeed  a  multitude  of  partakers,  though  little  ho^ 
nester  than  his  enemies  had.  Thus  were  all  the  cities  of 
Greece  distracted  witli  factions,  some  holding  with  the  Ro- 
mans, some  with  the  Macetloiiian,  and  some  few  respecting 
only  the  good  of  the  estates  wherein  they  lived.  Hereat 
the  lords  of  the  sen  ito  w  ere  highly  offended,  and  thought 
it  an  indignity  not  sufferable,  that  a  king,  no  better  than 
their  vassal,  should  dare  to  become  lu  ad  of  a  faction  a^lnst 
them.  This  therefore  must  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of 
his  trespasses,  whereof,  if  not  any  one  alone,  yet  all  of  them 
together,  shall  afford  them  just  occasion  to  make  war  upon 
him.  Perseus  having  finished  his  business  among  the  Do- 
iopians,  made  a  journey  to  Apollo's  temple  at  IMphL  He 
took  his  antty  along  ^^ith  him,  yet  went  and  returned  in 
Sttch  peaceable  and  friendly  wise,  that  no  place  was  the 
worse  for  his  jooiney,  but  the  good  afRM^on  towards  bim 
generally  mcreftsed  thereby.  With  those  that  were  in  Ins 
way  he  4ealt  himself 4  to  sucb  as  layfunber  off  be  sent  am- 
bassadors, or  letters,  praying  ibem,  that  the  memory  of  all 
wrongs  whatsoever,  done  by  hb  firtber,  might  be  buried 
witb  Hs  &tber,  since  bb  own  meaning  was  to  bold  jfinend« 
ship  sincerely  with  all  his  neighbours.  The  Romans  per- 
haps conld  have  been  pleased  better,  if  lie  had  behaved 
himself  alter  a  contrary  fashion,  and  done  some  acts  of  bos- 
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lality  in  his  ponage.  Yet  as  if  he  ought  not  to  have  taken 
ditch  a  journey  without  thdr  license,  this  also  was  made  a 
▼aluaUe  matter,  and  cast  into  the  heap  of  his  faults.  He 

laboured  gready  to  recover  the  love  of  the  Achaeans,  which 
his  father  had  so  lost,  that  by  a  solemn  decree  they  forbade 
aiiy  Macedonian  to  enter  tlieir  territories.  It  was  jealousy 
perhaps,  no  less  than  hatred,  which  caused  them  at  the  first 
to  make  such  a  decree  :  for  howsoever  Philip  had  by  many 
vile  acts,  especially  by  the  death  of  the  two  Arati,  given 
them  cause  to  abhor  him;  yet  in  the  public  administration 
of  their  estate,  he  liad,  for  the  more  part,  been  to  them  so 
beneficial,  that  not  without  much  ado,  •  and  at  length  with- 
out any  general  consent,  they  resolYed  to  forsake  him« 
Wherefore  it  was  needful,  even  for  preservation  of  con- 
cord among  themi  to  use  all  circumspection,  that  he  might 
not,  by  his  agents^  negotiate  and  hold  intelligence  with  any 
in  a  country  towards  him  so  doubtfully  affected ;  especially 
when  by  heaikening  to  his  messages  they  might  make  them- 
seLves  suspected  by  their  new  friends.  But  the  continuance 
of  tins  decree  beyond  the  time  of  war,  and  when  all  danger 
of  innovation  was  past,  was  uncivil,  if  not  inhuman;  as 
nourishing  deadly  hatred,  nithout  leaving  means  of  reoon^ 
dfiation.  And  hereof  the  Achseans  reaped  no  good  fruit : 
for  although  they  were  not  in  like  sort  fcurhidden  the  king^ 
dom  of  Macedon,  yet,  understanding  what  would  be  due  to 
them,  if  they  should  adveoLure  thither,  none  of  them  durst 
set  foot  therein.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  their  bond- 
nicTi,  knowing  a  safe  harbour,  out  of  which  their  masters 
could  not  fetch  them,  ran  daily  away  in  great  numbers,  ex- 
ceedingly to  the  loss  of  such  as  made  of  their  slaves  very 
profitable  use.  But  Perseus  took  hold  upon  this  occasion, 
as  fitly  serving  to  pacify  those  whose  enmity  fain  he  would 
have  changed  into  love :  he  therefore  apprehended  all  these 
fugitives  to  send  them  home  again,  and  wrote  unto  the 
Achseana,  that  as,  for  good-will  unto  them,  he  had  taken 
pains  to  restore  back  their  servants,  so  should  they  do  very 
well  to  take  order  for  ke^fnng  them,  that  hereafter  they 
.mi^t  not  run  away  again.  His  meaning  was  readily  un- 
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derstood,  and  his  letters  kiiicil y  accepted  by  the  greater  party 
being  openly  rehearsed  hy  the  pretor  l>eforc  the  councU. 
But  Callicrates  took  the  matter  very  angrily,  and  bade  them 
be  advised  what  ihey  did,  for  that  this  was  none  other  than 
a  plain  device  to  make  them  deyiart  from  the  fiiendship  of 
the  lioinans.    Hcrcwithal  he  took  upon  iiim,  somewhat  li- 
berally, to  make  the  Achseans  beforehand  acquainted  with 
the  war  that  was  coming  upon  Perseus  from  Rome.  He 
told  them  how  Philip  had  made  preparations  for  the  same 
"war,  how  Demetrius  had  been  made  away  because  of  hia 
gocKl  affi'ction  to  the  Romans^  and  how  Perseus  had,  since 
his  beiog  king,  done  many  things  tending  to  the  breach  of 
peace.   Briefly  he  rehearsed  all  those  matters  which  were 
afterwards  alleged  by  the  Romans;  the  invasion  of  the  Bas- 
*  tanue  upon  the  Dardanians»  the  1dng*s  journey  agfunst  the 
Dolopiansy  his  voyage  to  Delphi,  and  finally  his  peaceable 
behaviour,  which  was,  he  said,  a  dangerous  temptation  of 
men  to  his  party.   Wherefore  he  advised  them  to  expect 
the  event  of  things,  and  not  overfaastily  to  enter  into  any 
degree  of  friendship  with  the  Macedonians.    Hereto  good 
answer  was  made  by  the  pretor's  brother,  tliat  Callicrates 
was  too  earnest  in  so  lif^ht  a  matter,  and  that,  being  neither 
one  of  the  kind's  cabiiu  t,  nor  of  the  Roman  senate,  he  made 
himself  too  well  acquainted  with  all  that  had  passed,  or  was 
like  to  follow.    For  it  was  well  known  that  Perseus  had  re- 
newed his  league  with  the  Romans,  that  he  was  by  them 
saluted  king  and  friend  to  the  estate,  and  that  he  had  lov- 
ingly entertained  their  ambassadors.    This  being  so,  why 
might  not  the  Achteans,  as  well  as  the  iStolians,  Thessa- 
Uans,  Epirots,  and  all  the  Greeks,  hold  wit!)  him  such  cor- 
respondence as  common  humanity  required  ?  Nevertheless 
Callicrates  was  grown  a  man  so  terrible  by  his  Roman  ao- 
qottntanoe,  that  they  durst  not  over-stiffly  gainsay  him. 
Therefore  the  matter  was  referred  unto  further  deliberatbn, 
and  answer  made  the  whilst,  that  since  the  king  had  only 
sent  a  letter,  without  any  ambassador,  they  knew  not  how 
to  resolve.  Better  it  was  to  say  thus,  than  that  they  were 
afraid  to  do  as  they  thought  most  reasonable  and  convenient. 
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But  when  Perseus,  herewith  not  contented,  would  needs 
urge  them  further,  and  send  ambassadors,  then  were  they 
fain,  Without  anv  good  pretence,  to  put  on  a  countenance 
of  anger,  and  deny  to  give  audience ;  which  was  pnx^ 
sufficient  (to  one  that  could  understand)  of  tlie  condition, 
wherein  they  hved  :  for  hearkening-  to  this  advice  of  Calli- 
crates  they  were  soon  after  highly  commended  by  a  Roman 
ambassador;  whereby  it  became  apparent,  that  the  JEtomans 
iDteDded  war  upon  the  ^  Macedonian,  though  hitherto  no. 
cause  of  war  mm  giYen* 

SECT.  V. 

Bom  Eumenes  king  of  Per  gamut  wot  butted,  vfUh  Phamaces,  the 
Rhodums,  and  oi?m.  Bit  hatred  to  the  Maeedonkm,  whom  he 
aceuseth  to  the  Roman  tenaU,  The  unoAt  honaum  him  greatfy, 
and  eontemne  hk  enemiet  the  Rhodiantg  with  the  eatttet  thereof. 
The  wmnud  tteutnea  nf  Melfaceelojiiait  om&aiMulon.  Peneafs 
aUempt  upon  Eamenee.  The  -  hrotherly  love  hdlween-  Enmenet 
and  Attains,  Penent**  Semce  to  poSton  tome  of  the  Roman 
tenaton  $  wkeretq^  lAcy  decree  war  agamst  Mm,  and  tend  hm 
dySance.  Other  thmge  coneeming  the  jnttke  of  tMt  war, 

EUMENES  king  of  Pergamus  had  been  troubled,  about 
these  times,  by  the  kings  Pharnaces  and  Mithridates,  his 
neighbours.  He  had  taken  the  r'l^ht  course,  in  making 
first  his  complaint  to  the  Romans,  by  whom  he  was  ani- 
mated with  comfortable  words,  and  promise,  *that  they,  by 
their  authority,  would  end  the  bu^^iness  to  his  content.  But 
in  condunon,  by  the  help  of  the  kings  Prusias  and  Ariaia- 
tlies^  he  ended  the  war  himself^  and  brought  his  enemies  to 
seek  and  accept  peace  on  such  conditions  as  pleased  him  Co 
give  them.  After  this,  being  at  good  leisure,  he  began  to 
consider  how  the  aflairs  of  Maoedon  stood  under  Perseus. 
His  hatred  to  Perseus  was  vety  great;  and  therefore  he  was 
glad  to  understand^  that  the  hatred  of  the  Romans^  to  the 
same  his  enemy,  was  as  great,  and  withal  notorious.  Now, 
bendes  his  ancient  and  hereditary  quarrel  with  the  Mace- 
donian, it  vexed  him  exceedingly,  that  his  own  honoina 
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(whereof  the  Greeks,  prQdi2;al  in  that  kind,  had  heaped  im- 
moderate store  oil  his  father  and  him)  began  to  ^vax  every 
where  stale ;  whilf5t  Perseus,  either  by  his  currying  favour, 
or  by  the  envy  borne  to  the  Romans,  had  js^tten  their  best 
liking  and  wishes.  For  despite  of  this  indignity,  he  stirred 
Up  the  Lyciaos  against  the  Rhodians,  his  old  friends ;  and 
in  helpng  these  lebels*  was  so  violent,  that  he  proceeded,  m 
a,  nunnery  to  open  war.  But  small  pleasure  found  he  in 
ihsBfi  poor  and  indirect  courses  of  leveDge.  The  Lyciana 
could  not  be  saved,  by  his  patronage,  from  severe  and  cruel 
chastisement  given  to  them  by  the  Rhodians.  'This  ren- 
deied  him  contemptible;  as  likewifle»  hia  acts  of  ho6tifity> 
litde  different  fiom  robbenes,  made  him  hateful  to  thoae 
which  loved  him  hefOTe.  ^  As  for  his  honours  in  the  dtiea 
of  Greece,  they  not  only  continued  lallitig  into  neglect,  but 
were  abrogated  by  a  decree  of  the  Adueans^  as  too  unmea- 
sured, misbeseaning  them  to  give,  and  affected  by  him  be- 
yond the  proportion  of  his  deservings.  c  All  this  (which  he 
needed  not  to  have  regarded,  had  he  not  been  too  vMinly  am- 
bitious) befell  hira ;  especially  for  his  being  over- serviceable 
to  the  Rouiaiis,  and  for  his  malice  to  that  noble  kingdom, 
which  if  it  fell,  the  liberty  of  Greece  was  not  like  to  stand. 
Now  for  the  redress  hereof,  he  thought  it  vain  to  strive  any 
longer  with  bounty  against  such  an  adversary,  as  by  hope- 
ful promises  alone,  without  any  great  performance,  had 
overtopped  him  in  the  general  &vour.  And  therefore  he 
resolved  even  to  overturn  the  foundations  of  tins  popularity, 
by  inducing  the  Romans  utterly  to  take  away  from  the  eyes 
jof  men  this  idol,  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  which  all  tfo 
yainly  wgishipped.  Neither  would  it  prove  a  difficult  put- 
lec  to  penniade  those  that  were  already  desuous;  ralher  he 
.im  like  to  he  highly  thanked  fbr  aelting  forward  their 
uriaheai  and  perhaps  to  be  recompensed  with  some  piece  of 
Ih^  kingdom,  as  he  had  been  iewaxde4  for  the  like  service, 
when  Antiochua  was  vanquished. 

To  this  end  he  made  a  second  voyage  to  Rome,  where 
.U^ough  he  bad  little  to  say  whi<^  they  knew  not  before, 

.  ^  Fqlyb.  Le^aU  74.  *  Livy,  lib.  4** 
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yet  his  words  were  heard  with  such  attentioiij  as  if  they 
had  contmned  some  strange  novelty,  and  so  pondered  by 
the  fathers,  as  if  the  weight  of  them  were  to  turn  the  balance 
that  before  was  equal.  The  death  of  Demetrius,  the  expe- 
dition of  the  BastarnsB  into  Dardania ;  that  of  Perseus  him- 
ielf  against  the  Dolopiaiis,  and  to  Delphi;  the  great  esti- 
matkm  of  the  Macedonian  in  Greece;  hb  intermeddliuig  in 
busbiefla  of  his  neighbours;  his  riches,  and  his  great  provi- 
Dons,  were  all  the  material  points  of  Eumenes's  discourse. 
Only  he  descended  unto  particularsy  having  SfarfJifd  into 
all  (as  he  prefessed)  like  unto  a  spy.  He  said,  that  Per- 
seus had  thirty  thousand  ibot  and  five  thousand  hone  of 
his  own;  money  in  a  readineaa  to  entertain  ten  thousand 
mercenaries  for  ten  years;  anna  to  fumiah  a  number  thrice 
as  great;  the  Thnidans,  his  friends,  at  hand,  ready  at  a 
call  to  bring  him  soldiers  as  many  as  he  should  require ; 
and  that  he  prepared  victuals  for  ten  years,  because  he 
would  not  be  driven,  either  to  live  upon  spoil,  or  to  take 
from  his  own  subjects.  Herewithal  he  prayed  thein  to 
consider,  that  king  Seleucus,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Antioclius  the  Great,  had  given  his  daughter  Laodice  in 
marriajre  to  Perseus ;  Perseus  not  wooing,  but  Seleucus  of- 
fering the  match ;  that  king  Prusias  of  liithynia,  by  earnest 
suit,  had  gotten  to  wife  the  sister  of  Perseus ;  and  that 
these  marriage  were  solemnized  with  great  concourse  of 
embassages  from  all  quarters.  Neither  spared  he  to  teU 
them,  (thonglh  seeming  loodi  to  utter  it  plainly,)  that  even 
the  envy  to  their  estate  was  the  cause  why  many,  that  could 
"not  -endure  to  hear  of  amity  with  Philip,  were  now  grown 
man^oualy  well  alfeded  to  hia  aon.  All  this,  and  some 
ftcts  of  Perseus,  winch  might  cidier  be  denied  at  justified^ 
(as  that  he  had  procured  the  death  st  some  which  weve 
friends  to  the  Romans;  and  th^  he  had  expcJled  Abcy- 
polls  die  Illyrian,  who  invaded  Maoedon,  out  of  his  long* 
•dom  or  lordsknp^)  Eumenes  fidled  not  to  amplify  unto  the 
■seat;  saying  tlmthe  thought  it  Ins  duly  to  finewam  them, 
flinee  it  would  be  to  himself  a  great  shame^  if  Perseus  got 
tlie  start  of  him,  and  were  m  Italy  making  war  upon  the 
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Romans,  crc  Eumeaes  could  come  thither  to  tell  them  of 
the  danger. 

It  were  too  great  folly  to  believe  that  the  Romans  stood 
in  fear  of  Perseusy  lest  he  should  set  upon  them  in  Italy* 
Nevertheless,  forasmuch  as  they  loved  not  to  make  war 
without  fair  pretence,  not  only  of  wrong  done  to  them  or 
their  assodatesy  but  of  further  hurt  intended,  great  thanks 
were  given  to  Eumenes,  who  had  every  way  furnished 
6iem  with  such  goodly  colour  to  beautify  dieur  intendment 
Now  though  it  were  so,  that  he  told  them  fittle  dse  than 
what  they  knew  before;  yet  his  person,  and  the  manner  of 
his  coming,  made  all  seem  greater :  for  if,  upon  any  rela- 
tion, made  by  their  own  ambassadors,  or  upon  tales  devis^ 
by  thdor.  flatterers  and  spies,  they  had  waned  against  Per- 
seus, ere  he  had  committed  any  open  act  of  hostility  against 
them,  their  injustice  and  oppression  would  have  been  most 
manifest.    Bui  wlieii  the  wrongs  to  them  done  were  so  no- 
torious, and  the  danger  threatening  them  so  terrible,  that 
such  a  prince  as  Eumenes  came  out  of  his  own  kingdom,  as 
far  as  from  Asia,  to  bid  them  look  to  themselves,  who  could 
blame  them,  if  they  took  tlie  sjjeediest  order  to  obtain  their 
own  r]o}it  and  security?  Toward  this  justification  of  the 
war,  and  magnifying  the  necessity  that  enforced  them  there- 
to;, their  more  than  usual  curiosity  in  concealing  what  Eu- 
menes had  uttered  in  the  senate^  when  they  could  not  but, 
understand  that  his  errand  was  wdl  known,  hdiped  not- a 
tittle.  The  Macedonian  and  Rhodian  ambassadors  were  at 
Rome^  provided  of  answers  to  the  words  which  they  Icnew 
beforehand  that  he  would  speak,  and  with  matter  of  recti- 
mination.  The  vanity  eiliier  of  him,  or  of  some  about  him, 
seems,  to  have. disclosed  all;  when  the  wariness  of  the  fii-  ' 
thers,  in  hiding  that  which  all  men  knew,  made  a  notaUe 
show  of  some  fearful,  apprehension,  against  which,  it  be- 
hoved thdr  wisdom  to  neglect  no  possible  remedy.  Where- " 
fore  careless  audience:  was  given  to  the  Rhodium  ambas- 
sadors,  who  accused  Eumenes,  as  one  more  troublesome 
to  Asia  than  Autiochus  had  ever  been,  and  a  provoker  of 
t^c  Lycians  to  rebeiliuo.  The  Hhodians  had  with  great 
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pomp  ^cmveyed  hy  sea  imto  Peneiu  Iub  bfide  Laodice; 
whidi  friendly  office*  as  the  Maoedoman  bonnlafully  re- 
quited,  so  .the  Romans.  deqsitefuHy  accepted.  ^  Hence  it 
gcew»  that  when  the  Ljciansy  as  already  vanquished,  were 
settling  themselves  in  their  obedience  to  the  people  of 
Rhodes,  ambassadors  came  from  Rome  with  strange  news, 
which  gave  new  life  to  tlie  rebellion :  for  the  senate  pro- 
nounced, that  it  stood  not  with  tlie  manner  of  the  Romans 
to  alien  t|uiLe  from  their  own  protection  any  ^  people  or  na- 
tion by  them  vaiiquisJied  ;  and  that  the  Lycians  were  by 
them  assigned  unto  those  of  Rhodes^  not  as  mere  vassals, 
but  as  dependants  and  associates.  For  proof  hereof,  they 
referred  themselves  unto  the  commentaries  of  the  ten  am- 
bassadors, whom  they  had  sent  to  dispose  of  things  in  Asia 
after  the  victory  against  king  Antiochus.  Hereat  Eumenes, 
Masinissa,  the  iEtolians,  and  all  other  kings  or  estates,  that 
were  beholding  to  Borne  for  increasing  the  number  of  their 
^utjeets,  had  cause  to  find  themselves  aggrieved,  if  they 
weU  considered  ihe  matter;  since  by  force  of  this  or  the 
Hke  decree,  those  thdr  subjects  mig^t  easily  be  made  \heir 
fellowsy  whensoever  it  should  please  the  senate;  though  it 
irete  so,  that  all  men  knew  the  pvesent  meaning  of  the  se- 
nate,  which  was  only  to  plague  theBhodians,  Ibr  th«r  good« 
Inll  to  Perseus,  by  setting  them  and  the  Lydans  together 
by  the  ears.  The  &thers  could  therefoce  see  no  ressoii  ta 
dislike  Eumenes,  upon  this  complaint  made  by  the  Rhodian 
ambassadors,  which  indeed  more  nearly  touched  themselves. 
Rather  they  honoured  tlie  kin^  so  much  the  more;  for  that 
otliers  (as  tliey  would  needs  take  it)  conspired  against  him, 
because  of  his  love  to  Rome. 

But  the  Macedonian  embass«icfe  they  heard  not  so  care- 
lessly as  angrily;  though  peradventure  it  Avell  contented 
them  to  find  cause  of  anger :  for  whereas  at  other  tunes  all 
care  had  been  taken  to  pacify  them  with  gentle  words  and 
excuses,  now  heard  they  plainer  language,  and  were  tolc^ 
that  king  Perseus  desired  much  to  give  them  satisfaction 
conoenung  any  deed  or  word  of  bis  that  might  savour 
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ofhottility;  but l]iat»if liktfmtHUmlluftldBdpiaved 
then  would  he  be  read j  to  defend  hmm^  bj  waentn,  and  atend 

to  the  chance  of  war,  which  often  &]k  out  contrary  to  ex- 
pectation. These  big  words  may  seem  to  have  proceeded 
Irom  the  vehemency  of  Harpalus,  that  was  chief  of  the  am- 
bassadors, rather  than  from  instruction  given  by  the  king, 
with  whose  faint  heart  they  agreed  not.  Yet  was  there 
good  reason,  why  Perseus  himself  might,  at  this  time,  think 
to  speed  better  by  a  show  of  daring,  than  he  was  like  to  do 
by  any  submission :  for  tlit  eyes  of  all  Greece  bemg  now 
cast  upon  him,  as  on  the  greatest  hope  of  deliverance  from 
the  Roman  servitude,  it  was  not  expedknt  that  he  should 
kssen,  or  perhaps  utterly  cut  off,  the  general  expectatioii» 
and  the  good  affection  borne  to  him»  y/rbkh  thereon  de- 
pended^  by  diaooremig  his  too  much  weakness  of  spirit, 
imatisweialde  to  a  work  of  aiush  importanoew  Wherefoee 
he,  or  his  ambatBidor  fix  him,  was  bold  to  aet  a  good  ooiiii> 
tenanoe  oa  a  game  not  ytaj  bad,  but  suligcet  (in  appeanmc^ 
to  fortune;  wbich  raigbt  have  been  had  he  hniiwn  how 
to  use  it 

Now  that  thk  fameiy  (as  better  It  inajr  be  termed  than 
courage)  pioeeedcd  from  Ihe  fcmgVown  heat,  it  appears  bj* 

his  dating  to  adventure,  soon  after,  on  a  practice  that  more 
justly  might  anger  the  Romans,  and  give  them  fairer  show 
of  reason  to  make  war  upon  him.  It  was  known  that  Eu- 
menes,  in  returning  home,  would  take  llclplu  m  his  way, 
and  there  do  sacrifice  to  Apollo.  Perseus  deadly  hating 
hini,  and  thirsting  after  his  blood,  resolved  to  waylay  him, 
and,  by  making  there  of  him  a  sacrifice,  to  rid  his  own 
hands  of  a  most  mischievous  enemy.  So  there  were  ap- 
pointed three  or  four  stout  ruffians  to  do  the  murder,  who 
placing  themselves  behind  a  broken  mud  wall,  on  the  side  of 
a  very  narrow  path  leading  up  from  the  sea  to  the  tem- 
ple, did  thenoe  amault  the  king^  whom  they  soielj  bruised 
with  great  stones,  and  left  fx  dead,  they  might  have 
ftushed  their  woik,  such  was  the  opportunity  of  the  ph»e 
whidi  they  had  chosen ;  but  fear  of  being  iqjpieheoded 
made  them,  vnthout  staying  to  see  all  sure,  flee  in  such 
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haste,  that  they  killed  one  of  their  own  companions,  who 
couid  not  liold  pace  with  tliem,  because  he  should  nol  dis- 
cover them.  Eumeiies  was  conveyed  away  to  the  little  isle 
of  iEgina,  where  he  was  cured  ;  being  all  the  while  kept  so 
stxretly,  that  the  lame  of  im  death  was  current  in  Asia. 
Ht;iicc  it  came,  that  Ills  brother  Attalus  took  upon  him  as 
king,  and  either  took  or  would  have  taken  to  wife  (suppos- 
ing it,  belike,  a  matter  of  state)  Stratonica,  the  dau^ter  of 
king  Ariarathes,  whom  he  then  thought  the  widow  of  £il> 
menes.  It  may  well  be  numbered  among  the  rare  examples 
jof  brotherly  love,  that,  when  the  king  retiuned  alive  home, 
Attalus  gomg  forth  to  meet  him,  and  do  his  duty,  as  in  for- 
mer  iamsB,  leceived  none  other  check,  than  that  he  should 
ia^xai  to  marry  with  the  queen,  until  he  were  well  asmired 
ci  the  kingfs  death."  More  than  thisy  Bumenite  new 
apake  of  these  matters;  but  bequeathed,  at  his  death,  unto 
the  same  brother,  both  his  wife  and  kingdom.  As  likewise 
Attalus  forebciro  to  attempt  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  king  lib  broifaeri  though  the  Bomaos  (with  whom  he 
ocmtinued  and  grew  in  especial  fevour,  when  Eumenea  £^ 
into  their  hatred)  were  in  good  readiness  to  have  transferred 
the  kingdom  from  his  brother  to  him.  By  such  concord  of 
brethren  was  the  kingdom  of  Pergainus  raised  and  upheld, 
as  might  also  that  of  Macedon  have  been,  if  Demetrius  had 
lived,  and  employed  his  grace  with  the  Romans,  to  the  be- 
nefit of  Perseus. 

It  is  likely  that  Perseus  was  very  glad  when  he  under- 
stood that  his  ministers  had  both  accomplished  his  will,  and 
had  saved  all  from  discovery.  But  as  he  was  deceived  in 
the  main  point,  and  heard  shortly  after,  that  Eumenea 
lived ;  so  was  he  b^uiled  in  that  other  hc^  of  the  conceal- 
ment, which  he  vainly  esteemed  the  less  material :  for  he 
had  written  to  one  Fraxo^  a  gentlewoman  of  Delphi,  to  en- 
tertain the  men  whom  he  sent  about  this  business;  and  she^ 
being  apprehiended  by  C.Valerius,  a  Roman  amhassador 
dien  attending  upon  the  matters  of  Greece^  was  carried  to 
Rome.  Tlnis  aU  came  to  Bght  Valerius  also  broiight  wilb 
him  to  Rome,  out  of  Greece,  one  Bamndu^  4  ritizen  ol 
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Brundusium,  who,  coming  newly  froui  tlic  court  of  Mace- 
doi),  lr»aden  with  a  dangerous  secret,  had  presently  sought 
out  tilt'  ambassador,  and  iheieof  discharged  himself.  Brun- 
dusuim  Avas  tiie  ordinary  port  for  ships  passing  between  Italy 
and  Greece.  There  liad  Ramnilus  a  fair  house,  wherein  he 
(ruve  cntertainnient,  being-  a  wealthy  innn,  to  anil)assadors, 
and  other  honourabic  personages,  both  Romans  and  Mace- 
donians,  joumeying  to  and  fro.  By  occasion  of  such  his 
hospitaUty,  he  was  commended  to  FerseuB^  and  invited  into 
Maoedon  with  fnendly  letters,  as  one,  whose  many  courtes* 
sies  to  his  ambassadors  the  king  was  studious  to  requite. 
At  his  coming,  he  was  much  made  of;  and  shortly,  with 
teore  familiarity  than  he  expected  or  desired,  made  partaker 
uf  the  king^s  secret  The  sum  of  all  was,  that  he  must 
needs  do  a  turn,  in  giving  to  such  of  the  Bomans  as  the 
king  should  hereafter  name,  a  ipoison  of  rare  quality,  sure 
hi  operation,  yet  not  to  he  perodved  other  in  the  taking  or 
afterward.  He  durst  not  refuse  to  accept  this  employment, 
for  fear  lest  the  virtue  of  this  medicine  should  be  tried 
upon  himself  But,  being  once  at  liberty,  he  discovered  all. 
Ramuiuis  was  hut  one  iiiau,  and  one  whom  the  king  had 
never  seen  before,  nor  was  like  to  see  again ;  and  therefore, 
besides  that  the  king'^s  denial  oufrlit  to  be  as  good  as  sudi 
a  fellow's  af&rmation,  the  aceusation  was  improbable.  Thus 
did  Perseus,  in  time  shortly  followinn,  answer  for  himself; 
and  in  like  sort  concerning  the  attempt  upon  Eumenes ;  de- 
nying to  have  had  any  hand  either  in  the  one  or  other ;  yet 
withal  profes^ng,  that  such  objections  were  not  to  be  made 
Unto  a  king,  to  prove  the  rightfulness  of  making  war  upon 
him,  but  rather  unto  a  subject  pleading  for  his  life  in  j  udg-  ; 
Inent.  Biit  howsoever  the  Romans  neglected  the  getting  of 
stronger  proof  (which  might  have  been  easy)  than  any  that 
,  We  End  by  them  produced,  yet  the  base  and  cowardly  tern- 
pet  of  Perseus  was  very  suitable  to  these  practioes.  Na- 
ther  did  the  senate  greatly  stand  to  dispute  the-matter  with 
lum,  these  his  treacheries  b^ng  held  inexcusable.  And  as 
for  Ins  royal  estate,  wheran  he  supposed  that  they  ought 
hot  to  touch  him  for  such  private  c^ences,  it  gave  him  ntf 
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privilege,  ihcy  judging  him  to  have  offended  in  the  nature 
of  a  king.  Herein  surely  they  wanted  not  good  reason  ;  for 
if  he  might  not  lawfully-  make  war  upon  Eumenes  their 
confederate,  that  is,  if  lie  might  not  send  men  to  waste  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus,  or  to  l>esie^e  the  towns,  might  he 
send  ruffians  to  murder  the  king  r  U  it  were  no  less  breach 
of  the  league,  to  destroy  the  senators  by  fire  or  famine,  than 
by  violence  of  the  sword ;  was  it  lawful  for  him  to  do  it  by 
poisota  ?  Wherefore  they  presently  decreed  war  against 
him ;  and  sent  ambassadors  to  denounce  it  unto  him,  unieaa 
be  Jirould  yieid  to  make  such  amends  as  they  should  require. 
He  seems,  at  this  tune»  to  have  been  so  confident  in  the.  ge- 
neral favour  of  Greece^  and  other  comfortable  appearances^ 
that,  if  he  desired  not  war,  yet  he  did  not  fear  it ;  or  at- least 
lie  thought  by  show  of  courage  to  make  his  enemies  the  more 
calm.  .  He  caiiaed  the  ambaasadors  to  dance  attendaooey  till, 
being  we«iy»  tbey  departed  witboat  audience :  then  called 
be.  tbem  backy  and  bade  them  do  their  emmd«  Tbey  made 
a 'tedious  rdiearaal  of  all'matters  wbicb  tbey  bad  long  been  - 
cottteoting  agabst  bim,  and  wbierewitb  Eumenes  bad  diarged 
bim;  4ulding  thereto^  tbat  be  had  entertained  bng  and  se- 
cret- coDference,  in  <the  ide  of  Samothiaoe,  with  ambassadors 
sent  to  him  out  of  Asia,  about  some  ill  purpose.  In  regard 
of  all  which,  they  peremptorily  required  satisfaction,  as  was 
their  manner  when  they  intended  to  give  defiance.  Better 
they  might  have  stood  u\Km  the  evidence  brought  against 
him  bv  RuiiiTnius  and  Praxo:  for  if  those  accusations  could 
be  verified,  then  wanted  tliey  not  good  n;ruuiM  whereon  to 
build,  of  which  otherwise  they  were  destitute;  it  being-  rto 
fault  in  a  king  to  be  strong,  well-beloved,  and  well-friended. 
Perseus  answered,  for  the  present,  in  a  rage;  calling  the  Ro- 
mans  greedy,  proud,  insolent,  and  underminers  of  him  by 
tbeir  daily  ambassadors,  that  were  no  better  then  mere 
^pies*  FinaUy,  he  promised  to  give  them  in  writing  their 
full  aaMrer;  wbicb  waa^to  this  effect:  tbat  be  would  no 
longer  Mod. to  die  league  made  between  them  and  his  fg^ 
tber,  and  renewed  ^by  himself  indeed  only  Cor  fear;  but 
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wished  thein  to  descend  to  more  equal  oondi^Qiii8»  wha^ 

upon  he,  for  his  part,  would  advise,  as  they  might  alsado 

for  theirs. 

In  the  form  of  the  league  between  Philip  and  the  Ro- 
mans, as  it  is  set  down  by  fPoljbius,  we  find  no  condition 
binding  the  Macedonian  to  any  inconvenience  in  the  future, 
excepting  those  which  lie  immediately  performed.  But 
8f  Livy  inserts  a  clause,  whereby  he  was  expressly  forbidden 
to  make  any  war  abroad,  without  leave  of  the  Romans.  It 
is  most  likdy,  that  all  the  Roman  confederates  were  included 
in  this  peace,  whereby  every  one  of  the  neighbours  round 
about  Macedon,  entering  shortly  into  league  with  Bome^ 
did  80  bind  the  king^s  hands,  thai  he  could  no  more  makie 
war  abzoad,  than  if  he  had  been  vestiaincid  by  plitin  cove* 
nant.  And  thus  might  that  seem  an  aitide  of  tbe  peaec^ 
whidi  never  was  agreed  npon^  but  only  waa  inferred  by 
confcquence.  Now  if  the  Romans  would  urge  this  pdbA 
further,  and  say  that  tlie  Macedonian  mi^t  not  bear  da^ 
fenflive  arms  without' their  pemnsflion,  then  had  Perseus 
very  just  reason  to  find  himself  aggrieved.  For  since  they 
had  allowed  lus  father,  without  control,  to  make  war  in 
Thrace,  (whilst  they  themselves  were  unacquainted  with 
the  Thracians,)  and  elsewhere  abroad,  though  he  asked  not 
their  license,  why  should  they  now  interpret  the  bargain 
after  another  fashion  ?  was  it  now  become  unlawful  for  him 
to  chastise  liis  own  rebels,  or  to  repay  an  Illyrian  that 
invaded  Macedon?  by  such  allegations  he  maintained  the 
right  of  his  cause,  in  very  nnJd  sort,  when  it  was  too  late. 
At  the  present,  by  disclaiming  the  league  as  unjust,  he 
ministered  occasion  unto  the  ambassadors  to  give  him  do-  • 
fiance.  Having  heard  the  worst  of  their  message,  he  com- 
manded them  to  be  gone  out  of  his  kingdom  in  three  di^ 
But  either  he  should  have  been  less  vehement^  or  more  ckUt- 
stant  in  his  resolution :  for  if  his  heart  could  serve  fafm  to 
undertake  die  war^  he  should  courageously  have  ' matuiged 
it^  and  have  fallen  to  work  immediately,  wbOst  the  enemy 
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WW  unprepaved ;  iiol  have  lost  opportumty,  as  now  and 
often  he  did^  in  hope  of  obudning  a  wKsrse  peace  than  the 

SECT.  VI. 

The  Romans  solicit  the  Greeks  to  join  with  them  in  the  war  agakui 
Perseus.  How  the  Greeks  stood  affected  in  that  war.  The  Amor- 
ousness of  Perseus.  Martins,  a  Boman  ambassador,  deludes  hm 
with  hope  of  peace.  His  forces.  He  takes  the  Jield,  and  mnM 
part  of  Thessahf.  The  forces  of  Licmim  the  Roman  constil,  and 
what  assistants  Die  Romans  had  in  this  war.  Of  Tempe  in  Thes* 
saly ;  and  what  advantages  the  Macedamttn  had,  or  msght  have 
had,  but  lost  by  his  fear  ^  Perseus  braveg  Uhe  Bmnan$,J!gklt  wiik 
tliem,  knows  not  how  to  use  his  victoryy  sues  for  peoce^  ititd  i$ 
denied  it  by  the  vanquished.  Perseus,  having  the  worse  in  a  sArir- 
mish,  forsakes  all  the  country  iffittg  withozU  Tempe,  The  Ikeo' 
tians  rebel  against  the  Romans,  and  are  rigormufy  punished. 
The  Roman  commanders  unfortunate  in  the  war  agaim^  Pet'* 
seus.  They  vex  the  Greeks  their  friends,  for  whose  ease  the 
senate  makes  provision,  hooing  heard  thdr  eompUimif,  The 
fattering  Alabanders.  * 

SO  long  had  the  lUnnans  been  seeking  occasion  to  take 
in  hand  this  Manedonian  war»  that  well  mi^t  they  have 
been  reedy  for  it  when  it  camey  and  not  (as  they  were)  be- 
hindhand in  pfovisiona.  But  it  was  on  a  sudden  that  they 
vet  with  a  confluence  of  good  pretences  to  make  the  war ; 
whereofy  if  no  one  alone  had  weight  enough,  yet  all  of  them 
tcgether  seemed  more  than  suffident.  This  opportunity  of 
making  their  cause  honest  in  common  opinion  was  not  to  be 
neglected,  though  otherwise  they  were  unprepared  for  the 
action.  Wherefore  knowing,  or  having  reason  to  believe, 
that  their  own  strength  was  such  as  would  prevail  ia  the 
end,  they  iiastily  embraced  the  fair  occasion  of  beginning, 
and  referred  otlier  cares  to  tlie  diligence  of  time.  Neither 
was  this  their  unreadiness  a  small  help  towards  examining 
the  disposition  of  the  Greeks,  and  others,  who  must  after- 
wards dearly  pay  for  any  backwardness  found  in  their  good- 
will. There  was  not  indeed  any  cause  to  fear  that  ail  of 
the  Greeksy  or  other  eastern  people^  should  conqnre  toge* 
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iher,  and  take  part  with  the  Macedonian :  such  was  the  dis- 
sension between  their  several  estates,  howsoever  the  gene- 
rahtv  of  them  were  inrlined  the  same  way.  Nevertheless 
ambassadors  were  sent  to  deal  with  them  aii,  and  to  crave 
their  help  against  Perseus,  or  rather  to  demand  it,  in  no 
lets  am]de  maimer  than  heretofore  they  had  yielded  it 
against  Philip  and  Antiochus,  in  wars  pretending  the  liberty 
of  Greece.  The  ambassadors  used  as  gentle  words,  for 
£iahion'*s  sake,  as  if  they  had  stood  in  doubt  that  their  re- 
quest might  happen  to  be  denied.  But  the  Grfeeks  were 
now  grown  well  acquainted  with  such  Roman  courtesy;  and 
understood^  that- not  only  such  am  made  refusal*  but  even 
ihey  who  might  seem  to  hare  granted  half  unlnllingly, 
were  like  to  hear  other  manner  of  words,  when  onoe  this 
business  was  ended.  Wherefore  none  of  them  were  scru- 
pulous in  promiang  the  best  of  their  Mp  to  the  Romans ; 
i>the  Achaeans  and  Rhodians,  which  were  chief  among  them, 
being  rather  doubtful,  even  when  they  had  done  their  best, 
lest  it  should  be  ill  taken,  as  if  they  had  halted  in  some  part 
of  tlieir  duty.  It  is  strange,  that  men  could  be  so  earnest 
to  set  up  the  side  whereof  they  gladly  would  liave  seen  the 
ruin.  The  vulgar  sort  was  every  where  addicted  to  rerseus ; 
of  the  nobles  and  rnlers,  it  some  were  vehemently  E^man, 
they  wanted  not  opposers  that  were  wholly  Macedonian  ; 
yea,  the  wasest  and  most  honest,  who  regarded  only  the  be- 
nefit of  their  country,  wished  better  to  Perseus  than  to  the 
Romans,  And  of  this  number  Polybius,  the  chief  of  his^ 
tdrians,  was  one;  who,  though  he  > judged  the  victory  of 
Perseus  like  to  prove  hurtful  unto  Greece,  yet  wished  he 
the  Romans  ill  to  thrive,  that  so  the  Greeks  might  recover 
perfect  liberty ;  for  his  endeavours  in  which  course  he  was 
at  length  tyrannically  handled,  as  shall  be  shewed  hereafter. 
This  Gonsideredy  it  appears  that  an  extraordinary  fear,  and 
not  only  reverence  of  the  imperial  city,  made  the  Achseans^ 
and  other  estates  of  Greece,  thus  oonfbrmable  to  die  Ro^ 
mans.  The  occasion  of  this  thor  fear  may  be  justly  im-^ 
pfUted  unto  the  timorous  demeanour  of  Porseus  himself. 
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He  liad  undertaken  a  war,  whereof  the  benefit  should  re- 
dound, not  only  to  his  own  kingdom,  hut  unto  all  that  were 
oppressed  by  the  Romans.  Yet  no  sooner  ^^  L  re  some  few 
companies  brought  over  sea,  to  make  a  countenance  of 
meaning  somewhat  against  him,  than  he  began  to  speak  the 
enemy  fair,  and  sue  for  peace  at  Rome.  Since  therefore  it 
was  knov^Ti  that  every  small  thing  would  serve  to  terrify 
him,  and  consequently  that  it  should  at  all  times  be  in  the 
Romans'*  power»  by  giving  him  any  tolerable  conditions  of 
peace,  to  take  revenge  at  Imire  upon  those  which  had  as- 
sisted  him,  little  cause  was  there  why  any  should  adventure 
io  partake  with  him.  He  made  indeed  a  great  noise;  leading 
about  his  army,  taking  by  force  or  composition  some  few 
towns,  and  soliciting  all  to  join  with  him.  But  wise  men 
oould  not  be  so  beguiled :  for  at  the  same  time  he  sought 
all  means  of  pacifieatioD*  and  to  that  end  made  humble  suit 
unto  the  Roman  ambassadm.  Q.  Martius,  the  chief  of 
those  ambassadors,  and  a  man  of  move  fineness  in  cunning 
than  was  usual  among  the  Romans,  made  show  of  inclination 
to  die  king^s  desire,  and  gave  out  such  comfortable  words, 
that  the  kbg  entreated,  and  obtained  a  meeting  at  the  river 
Peneus.  There  did  Martius  very  gently  rebuke  the  king, 
and  charge  him  with  those  crimes  that  are  before  men- 
tioned:  whereto  though  Perseus  made  none  other  answer 
than  the  same  which  they  could  have  made  for  him,  yet  the 
ambassadors,  and  especially  Martius,  took  it  in  good  part, 
as  ilierewith  satisfied,  and  advised  him  to  give  the  like  satis- 
faction to  the  senate.  That  this  iiiiijht  conveniently  be  done, 
a  truce  was  agret^d  upon.  Thus  had  Martius  his  desire, 
which  was  to  make  the  king  lose  time.  For  Perseus  had  all 
things  then  in  readiness,  and  might  have  done  much,  ere 
:the  Roman  army  could  have  been  in  'Greece :  but  by  the 
interposition. of  this  truce  he  no  way  increased  his  forces; 
be  suffered  a  most  convenient  season  of  winning  upon  the 
enemy  to  slip  away,  and  obtained  in  recompense  nothiiig 
.else  than  leisure  and  vain  hope*  Yet  was  he  pleased  here- 
witli,  as  it  had  been  vdtb  some  victory ;  publishing  a  copy 
of.  the  disputotioii  between  bim.and  the  Romany  whereby 
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he  gave  men  to  inidetstand  bow  much  hv  had  the  licttcr, 
and  what  great  hop?  there  was  of  pesuce.  He  &cnt  aiubass»- 
dors  also  to  the  Rhodians,  of  whose  good-will  to  him  he 
was  best  persuaded,  not  only  to  let  them  know  how  much  he 
was  superior  in  cause,  but  to  eutreat  them^  that  they  would 
take  Uffon  them,  as  moderators,  to  compound  die  differenoes 
between  him  and  the  Romans,  if  perhaps,  notwithstandiag 
the  goodness  of  his  csuse,  he  dbould  be  denied  peace. 
These  wefe  poor  helps:  for  hereby  it  appealed,  that  his 
late  standing  upon  point  of  hommr  was  no  better  than  mere 
vanity;  bis  own  stdTety  being  the  utmost  of  his  ambition. 
This  his  leaif  ubiess  n^ght  seem  -excusslile)  and  the  Uame 
thereof  to  appertain  unto  the  Greeksy  who  deceived  bis  et« 
pectation,  by  being  wanting  to  lum  in  time  of  a  necessity 
that  was  partly  thar  own,  had  it  not  been  his  ofiee,  who 
took  upon  him  as  their  champion,  to  give  such  a  manly  be- 
ginning to  live  war  as  uiigliL  eneouraii"c  all  uthcj'b  to  follow 
him.  But  his  timorous  quality  being  found,  men  grew  dmly 
more  and  more  averse  from  him,  and  were  careful  not  to 
put  their  shoulders  to  a  falling  wall.  The  Rhodians,  among 
whom  he  ha<I  many  stout  partisans,  desired  him  not  to 
cra"ve  any  thuig  at  tluMr  Iiand*?,  in  which  they  might  seem 
to  do  against  the  good  liking  of  the  Romans.  The  Bccoti- 
ans  also,  who  had  entered  of  late  into  a  strict  society  with 
the  Macedonian,  renounced  it  now,  and  made  the  like  widh 
the  Romans ;  to  whom  further,  in  a  sort,  they  yielded  tbem^ 
selves  as  vassals.  Neither  was  Martins  contented  to  accept 
tbeir  sobmisnon  und^  a  general  form,  but  caused  th^ 
several  towns  to  mdce  oovenant  ^rt,  esch  ibr  itsdf  $  to 
the  end  that,  bdng  thns  dbtrscted  into  many  little  commotf- 
weals,  they  mi^t  not  (wete  they  never  so'deEsrous  toTebel) 
bave  such  force  to  do  hurt,  as  when  they  agreed,  and  were 
incorporated  in  one,  under  tbe  city  of  Thebes.  Tbu  work, 
of  separating  the  Boeotians  ftom  Th^ies  tb^  head,  was 
more  dian  Agesilans  could  efiS^ct,  or  Epominondas  would 
suffisr  then,  when  all  Greece  followed  the  Lacedaemonians. 
So  far  more  available  to  Thel>es,  being  destitute  of  help  from 
abroad,  was  the  virtue  of  Epaminondas  and  a  few  brave 
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oitiBenfiy  "than  was  the  Boaety  vith  king  Feraens  a^^ungt  a 
j^itmb^  not  flo  gvvat  as  foHowad  the  LooedawinuniB. 

Martiua  ibrougjbt  this  to  effeet  whilst  the  Idilg  sat  stilly 
as  heiDg  hound  by  the  traoe ;  and  having  done  this,  he  re* 
turned  to  the  atj ;  whete  vaunting  what  he  'had  wrought 
hy  his  cmSt,  he  was  commended,  imd  (though  some  re- 
proved it  as  dishonest)  employed  again  by  the  senate^  with 
fiommiasion  to  deal  as  he  should  think  expedient  Touch- 
iDg  the  ambassadors  which  Perseus  had  sent,  audience  was 
given  to  them,  for  that  they  should  not  plainly  see  liow 
their  master  was  deluded ;  buL  ueiLher  excuse  nor  entreaty 
would  serve  their  turn,  the  senate  being  resolved  before- 
hand what  to  do.  It  was  enough  that  they  were  admitted 
into  the  city,  and  had  thirty  days'  respite  allowed  them  to 
depart  out  of  Italy ;  whereas  they  who  came  last  on  tlie  same 
errand  did  their  messa2;e  without  the  walls,  in  the  temple 
tOf  £ellona,  (the  usual  place  of  giving  audience  to  open  ene* 
jniasy  or  to  such  commanders  as  might  not,  by  reason  of 
aome  cufltom^  enter  the  city,)  and  had  only  the  short  warn- 
ing of  .deven  days  to  be  gone  out  of  Italy.  Neither  did 
this  poor  courtesy  serve  akne  to  hide  the  craft  of  MartiuSy 
.as  if  he  had  meant  none  other  than  good  earnest ;  but  it  was 
a  likelf  maan«  both  to  keep  a  long  while  from  Perseus  the 
knowledge  ^  his  huaoness^  and  to  stagger  his  resolution, 
when  he  should  need  it  most  0nn. 

And  aoGoidiiigly  it  fell  out:  &r  Liomus,  the  Roman 
.CBiisul,  was  at  ApoUonia,  in  a  manner,  as  soon  as  the  Maoe. 
doniaii  ambassadors  were  with  th^  king  at  Fella.  Which 
Plough  it  were  enough  to  have  roused  Perseus,  and  have 
made  him  lay  aside  all  cowardly  hope  of  getting  pardon, 
yeL  was  he  content  to  deliberate  a  while,  whether  it  were 
not  better  to  offer  himself  tributary  to  the  Romans,  and  to 
redeem  their  good- will  with  some  part  of  his  kingdom,  that 
6o  he  might  enjoy  tlie  rest,  than  to  put  all  at  once  to  hazard. 
But,  finally,  Uie  stoutest  counsel  prevailed;  which  also  was 
the  wisest,  and  so  would  have  proved,  liad  it  been  stoutly 
and  wisely  followed.  He  now  began,  as  if  tlie  war  had  not 
begun  until  now»  to  do  what  should  have  been  done  long 
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afore.  He  catued  all  lus  forces  to  be  drawa  togelliery  and 
appointed  thdr  fendesvous  at  Citium,  a  town  in  Maoedon. 
All  h&ng  in  resdinefls,  he  did  royal  flacrifioe,  with  an  hiin- 
tlrad  beasts,  to  I  know  not  what  Minerva,  that  was  peculiarly 
honoured  in  hia  country;  and  then,  with  all  his  courtiecB,  and 
those  of  his  guard,  set  forward  to  Citium.  His  army  he  found 

•  oonsisting  of  mne  and  thirty  thousand  ibot  and  four  thousand 
horse ;  whereof  about  twelve  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand 
-horse  were  strangers  of  sundry  nations,  most  part  Thra- 
cians,  the  rest  his  own  IMacedonians.  These  hu  animated 
with  Uvely  s|X}eches,  laying  before  them  the  glory  of  th^r 
ancestors,  the  insolency  of  the  lioinans,  the  g^jodness  of  his 
cause,  tiie  greatness  of  his  provisions,  and  the  many  advan- 
tages which  they  had  of  the  enemy,  ebpei^ially  in  numbers* 
They  answered  him  cheerfully,  with  loud  acclamations,  and 
bade  him  be  of  good  courage.  From  all  cities  of  Maoedon 
there  came  likewise  messengers,  offering  to  help  him  with 
mon^  and  victuals,  according  to  their  several  abilities:  he 

'gave  them  thanks,  but  answered,  that  his  own  provinois 
would  abundantly  suffice,  willing  them  only  to  fiunish  him 
carts  for  his  engines  and  munitiaB. 

Out  of  his  own  kingdom  he  issued  forth  into  Thessaly, 
knowing  that  the  Homans  were  to  pass  through  that  coun- 
try in  their  joum^  towards  him.  Some  towns  of  Thes- 
saly  opened  tfieur  gates  unto  him  without  making  o£Ebr>  to 
defend  themsdves;  some  he  baulked,  thinking  them  too 
-  strong  or  well-manned,  and  some  he  won  by  force.  Of 
'  these  last  was  Myl»,  a  town  thought  impregnable,  and 
therefore  not  more  stoutly  than  proudly  defended  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  gave  C(jriLunielious  language  to  the  assail- 
ants. It  was  taken  by  reason  of  a  sallv,  wliich  the  towns- 
men rashly  made,  and,  being  driven  back,  received  the  Ma- 
cedonians, that  entered  pell-mell  with  them  at  the  gate. 
All  cruelty  of  war  was  practised  here,  to  the  greater  terror 
of  the  obstinate.  So  Velatia*  and  Coiinus  (towns  of  much 
importance,  especially  Conn  us,  which  stoofl  in  the  strahs  of  - 
Ossa,  leading  into  Tempe)  yielded  at  the  first  Having 

*  well  fortified  this  passage,  die  king  marched  onwards  to 
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'Sycanuniy  a  town  seated  on  the  foot  of  nunmt^OBeay 
he  rested  a  while^  expecting  news  of  fhe  enemy. 
'  Licinius  the  consul  brought  with  him  only  two  Roman 

legions,  being  promised  other  strength  of  auxiliaries,  which 
was  thought  sufficient.  Eumenes,  and  Attains  his  brother, 
came  to  him  in  Thessaly,  witli  four  thousand  foot  and  a  thou- 
sand horse.  Thither  also  came,  from  every  part  of  Greece, 
such  aid  as  the  several  estates  could  afford,  or  thought  expt> 
dient  to  send,  which  from  the  most  of  them  was  very  little.  Of 
the  kins:s  abroad,  Masinissa  sent  thither  his  son  Misagenes, 
with  a  thousand  foot,  as  many  horKo,  mid  two  and  twenty 
elephants.  Ariarathes  the  Cappadocian,  by  reason  of  his  af- 
finity with  ii^umenes,  was  friend  to  the  Romans,  and  had 
sent  to  Rome  his  young  son^  there  to  be  brought  up ;  yet  be 
'did  litde  or  nothing  in  this  war ;  perhaps  because  Eumenes 
Jiimself  b^gan  within  a  while,  but  when  it  was  too  late,  to 
be  otherwise  advised  than  he  had  been  in  the  beginningt 
Frusias  was  content  to  be  a  looker  on,  as  being  allied  to 
Perseus,  and  yet  fearing  the  Romans.  Antiodbus  and  Ftp- 
lomy  (though  Ftolomy  was  then  young,  and  under  tutcn^ 
■had  business  of  their  own;  the  Syrian  meaning  to  invade 
(the  Egyptian,  yet  each  of  them  promised  help  to  the  Ro- 

•  mans ;  which  they  cared  not  to  perform.  GrCTtius  the  Illy«- 
^  rian  was  inclinable  to  theMaoedoiitan,  yet  made  good  couiw 

•  tenance  to  the  Rcxnans,  for  fear.  It  was  a  pretty  trick  where* 
•with  M.  Lucretius,  the  Roman  admnaTs  brother,  served. 

•  him,  for  this  his  counterfeit  good-wiU.  Tins  king  had  four 
and  fifty  ships  riding  in  the  haven  of  Dyrrachium,  uncer- 
tain to  what  purpose  ;  all  which  Lucretius  to<^k  away,  after 
a  very  kind  sort,  making  show  to  believe,  that  for  none 
other  end  than  to  serve  the  Romans  their  good  friend 
Gentius  had  sent  thither  this  fleet.  But  whatsoever  Gentius 
thought  in  the  hei^inning,  he  foolishly  lost  both  his  king- 

•  dom  and  himself  in  the  end  of  this  war,  by  offering,  rathju:. 
.  than  giving,  his  help  to  Perseus. 

With  none  other  company  than  what  he  brought  over 

•  the  aea,  Licinius  came  into  Thessaly,  so  tired  with  a  painftil 
ejomn^  through  the  mountaiiious  countiy  of  Atham«D)«, 
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lisaBk  rtodd  kk  la»  wsjr  imi  EfnraB^  ^tluit  if  Penem  M 
beea  ready,  attaodBog  his  daaeeot'into  the  plaiiia»  the 
imiia  nniat  needs  bare  taken  a  great  overtbiow*  fie  re- 
freshed Imnsdf  and  his  wearied  army  by  the  river  Peneiiiv 

where  he  encamped,  attending  his  auxiliaries,  that  came  in 
as  fast  as  they  could.  It  was  not  any  slender  help  that 
could  enable  him  to  deal  with  Perseus:  therefore  he  re- 
solved to  abide  where  he  then  was,  and  keep  his  trenches, 
until  his  numbers  were  sufficiently  increased;  contenting 
himseil'  in  the  uieao  while  to  have  gotten  quiet  entrance  into 
the  country.  The  land  of  Thessaly,  in  which  these  two 
armies  lay,  was  better  affected  to  the  Romans  than  any  part 
of  Greece  besides^  as  having  been  freed  by  them  from  a 
iDore  heavy  yoke  of  bondage  to  the  Macedonian,  when 
there  was  httle  hope  or  espectaUcm  of  txuh  a  benefit.  It  wbs 
generally  rich,  fruitful,  and  aboundmg in  allthingiiiieedfui 
to  huoCb  life.  In  the  midst  of  it,  but  eamewhat  more  to 
the  east»  was  that  beautiful  yaUej  of  Temper  to  ezceediogly 
lull  of  all  delightBy  that  the  name  was  often  used  at  large 
4o  signify  the  most  fdeaaant  and  goodly  plaoea.  ThisvaUej 
of  itself  was  not  great»  but  adding  to  it  those  huge  moon- 
tains  Ossa  and  Olympus,  (famous  in  poesy,)  with  their  spurs, 
-or  branches^  by  which  h  wtm  on  all  sides  coclaaed,  it  oeea« 
|iied  the  better  part  of  Thessaly.  And  this  way  were  the 
Romans  to  enter  into  Macedon,  unlese  they  would  make  an 
hungry  journey  through  the  country  of  the  Dassaretians, 
iiii  lii  the  former  war  with  Philip  they  had  long  m  vain  at- 
tempted to  do.  Perseus  therefore  had  no  small  advaiUage, 
by  being  master  of  the  straits  leadmg  into  Tcnipe,  though 
far  greater  he  might  have  had,  if  by  misspendmg  of  time 
he  had  not  lost  it.  For  if  in  defending  the  ragged  passages 
of  these  mountains  he  were  able  to  put  the  Bomans  often  to 
the  worse,  yea  to  win  upon  them  (for  a  while)  every  year 
more  than  other,  both  in  strength  and  reputation ;  question- 
less he  might  have  done  far  greater  things^  had  he  eeiaed 
upon  the  straits  of  Aons,  which  his  fiuher  enoe  kept,  and 
'defended  all  the  -oountiy  behind  the  moontams  of  JPInduB. 
Sun^y  not  without  extreme  diffoulfy  must  the  Bomana 
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bave  adi^  temped  by  land,  Tnth  dl  iMt-cmi^mgeK  and 

impediments,  through  places  wherein  was  no  relief  to  be 
ioLiod  j  or  else  have  oommitted  their  anijics,  aiid  all  things 
thereto  needful,  unto  the  mercy  of  seas  that  were  very 
dangerous,  if  they  would  have  sougiil  ulher  way  into  Ma^ 
cedon,  than  through  the  heart  of  Greece  ;  upon  neither  of 
which  courses  they  once  devised,  notwithstanding  any  trou- 
ble which  they  foviiid  iti  \]u^  present  war,  It  may  perhaps 
be  said,  that  the  Greeks  and  others,  whom  the  king  must 
have  left  on  his  back,  would  have  made  him  unable  to  de- 
fend any  places  too  far  from  his  own  home :  but  they  wen 
aUj  excepting  the  ThessaHans,  better  affected  now  to  liim, 
than  they  had  been  tokos  father  m  the  former  war.  The 
iEtohans,  upon  whom  the  Atbamanians  depended,  giew 
into  suBpioioii  with  the  Bmnans  (as  we  dudl  find  anon)  even 
itt  Boon  as  tb^  met  with  Penena.  The  Boeolians,  bow 
poBtidy  soever  Martins  bad  wrought  with  tbem,  adventured 
themacives  de8|ienitdy  in  tbe  Haoedoiiian'*s  quatreL:  what 
would  tbey  ba;ve  done,  if  be  at  first 'bad  done  bis  best?  The 
lEtboffiabs,  Illyrians,  yea,  and  Ewn^es  himself,  after  a  while 
began  to  waver,  when  they  saw  thingg  go  better  with  Per- 
seus than  they  had  expected.  So  that  if,  instead  of  discou- 
raging his  friends,  by  suing  basely  for  peace,  he  had  raised 
their  hopes  by  any  brave  performance  in  the  beginning, 
and  increased  the  number  of  his  wciUwillers,  yea  and  bought 
down  with  money  (as  he  ini^ln  have  done)  some  of  liis  ene- 
mies, and  among  them  FAimencs,  who  offered  for  f^ood  re- 
compense to  forget  his  broken  head;  then  might  tlu  Ro- 
mans periiaps  'hove  been  compelled  to  forsake  their  impe- 
nous  patronage  over  Greece,  and  to  render  the  liberty,  by 
them  given,  entire,  wiiich  otherwise  was  but  imaginary. 
Such  benefit  of  tbis  war,  since  it  was  hoped  for  afterwards, 
tn^bt  with  greater  reason  have  been  expected  at  first,  from 
greater  alKantsges.  But,  as  a  fearful  company  running  from 
ihm  enemies,  fill  some  river  stay  their  ffight,  are  tbeie 
^eompeUed'  by  mete  desperation  to  do  such  acts,  a%  done 
"while  'Ihe  battle  lasted,  would  have  won  the  victory;  so  fcQ 
=it  oat  with  Ferseus.  In  seeldiig  to  anroid  the  danger  off  tet 
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muTf  whereof  he  should  have  sought  the  honour,  he  kit  hit 
firlendsythat  w«iuld  have  stood  by  him,  and  gave  them  eause 
to  provide  fat  theur  own  safety ;  yet  Mng  overtaken  by  ne- 
cessity, he  chose  rather  to  set  his  back  to  the  mountains  of 

'reiii[>4j,  and  defend  himself  with  his  proper  forces,  than  to 
be  driven  into  such  misery  as  was  inevitable,  if  he  gave  a 
little  further  ground.  What  was  performed  by  him  or  the 
Romans,  all  the  while  that  he  kept  his  footing  in  Thessaly, 
it  is  hard  to  shew  particularly,  for  that  the  history  of  those 
things  is  much  perished;  wherefore  we  must  be  contented 
with  tlie  sum. 

The  coDsnly  having  no  desire  to  fight  until  such  time  as 
all  hb  fofloes  were  arrived,  kept  within  his  trenches,  and  lay 
still  encamped  by  the  river  of  Peneus,  about  three  miles 
from  Larissa.  That  which  persuaded  the  consul  to  protrseC 
the  tinie»  did  contrariwise  incite  the  king  to  put  the  matter 
unto  a  hasty  trial.  Wherefore  he  invited  the  Romans  jnto 
the  field,  by  wasting  the  land  of  the  Pheneans.tlm  con- 
federates,  finding  them  patient  of  this  indignit lie  grew 
bold  to  adventure  even  unto  their  trenches ;  out  of  wUdiif 
they  issued)  it  was  likdy  that  his  advantage  in  horse  would 
make  the  victory  his  own*  At  his  coming  they  wjere  trou*- 
bled,  for  that  it  was  spdden ;  yet  no  way  terrified,  as  know- 
ing themselTes  to 'be  safely  lodged.  They  sent  out  a  few  of 
king  Eimienes*8  horse,  and  with  them  some  light-armed  foot, 
to  entertain  skirmish.  Tlie  capLaJii,  and  some  other  of  these 
.were  slwn,  but  no  matter  of  importance  done ;  for  that  nei- 
ther Licinius  nor  Eumenes  found  it  reasonable  to  hazard  Imt- 
tie.  Thus,  day  after  day,  a  while  together,  Perseus  continued 
offering  hat  tie,  which  they  still  refused.  Hereby  his  bold- 
ness mucli  increased,  and  much  more  his  reputation;  to  the 
grief  of  those  who»  being  so  far  come  to  make  a  conquest, 
could  ill  digest  the  shame  that  fell  upon  them  by  their  eor 
during  these  btavodoes.  The  town  of  Sycurium,  where  Per- 
seus then  lay»  was  twelve  miles  itom  the  Romans;  neither 
was  there  any  ocmvenient  watering  in  ,  that  loi^  manjiy 
.which  used  to  take  up  four  hours  of  the  moniing ;  hut  be 
;wa8  &in  to  bring  water  along  with. him  in  cartSi-  that  his 
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infill- mii^t  not  be  both  weaiy  and  thixBty  when  tbej  craie 
to  fi^t.  For  zemedy  of  these  inoonvetuenoes,  he  found  out 
a  'lodging,  sev^i  miles  neaver  to  the  eneray,  whom  he  ti* 
nted  the  next  day  by  the  sun  riaing.  His  coming  at  such 
an  unusnal  hour  filled  the  camp  with  tumult,  insomuch  as 
though  he  brought  with  him  only  his  horse  and  light  arma- 
ture, that  were  unfit  to  assail  the  trenches,  yet  the  consul 
thought  it  necessary,  and  resolved  to  give  check  to'his 
pride.  Wherefore  he  sent  forth  his  brother  C.  Licinius, 
king  Eumenes,  Attains,  and  many  brave  captains,  with  all 
his  power  of  horse,  his  velites,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  light 
armature,  to  try  their  fortune,  be  liimseif  remaining  in  the 
Ciimp,  with  his  legions  in  readiness.  The  honour  of  this 
morning  was  the  Alacedonian  king's,  for  he  obtained  the 
victory  in  a  manner  entire,  (though  the  Thessalians  made 
a 'good  retreat,)  with  little  loss  of  his  own.:  But  he  dis- 
covered his  weakness  ere  night,  by  hearkening,  as  princes 
commonly  do,  to  counsel  given  by  one  of  his  own  temper. 
For  whereas  the  Romans  were  m  great  fear,  lest  he  should 
assault  their  oamp,  and  to  that  purpose,  upon  < the  first  news 
of  his  saceessy  his  phalanx  was  brought  .unto  .him  by  the 
captains,  though  unsent  for;  he  nevertheless  .took  it  for 
sound  advice,  whidi  indeed  was  timorous  and  base,  to  work 
warily,  and  moderate  his  victory;  by  whidi  means  it  was 
sud,  that  dther  he  should  get  honest  conditions  of  peace,  or 
at  leastwise  many  companions  of  his  fortune.  Certainly  it 
was  like,  that  his  gt)ud  fortune  would  exalt  the  hope  and 
courage  of  his  friends :  yet  had  it  been  greater,  and  had  he 
won  the  Roman  camp,  his  friends  would  have  been  the 
more  and  the  bolder.  But  over-great  was  his  folly,  in 
hoping  then  for  peace;  and  in  suing  for  it,  even  when  he 
had  the  victory,  what  else  did  he,  than  proclaim  unto  all 
which  would  become  his  partakers,  that  neither  good  nor 
bad  fbrtuji^  should  keep  him  from  yielding  to  the  i^ouians, 
whensoever  they  would  be  pleased  to  accept  him  ?  At  tbia 
time  the  Joy  of  his  victory  would  admit  none  of  these  con* 
aderations.  He  had  shun  of  the  Roman  horse  two  hundred, 
a«d  taken  4of  them  priaooeni  the  like  number:  of  theur  /qol 
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he  had  ibbi  abcmk  two  thousand,  Mng^  of  hia  omi  no  him 
than  twenty  bone  and  liorty  foot.  The  Bmaii  camp)  after 
this  disaster,  was  fall  ot  heavmeas  and  £ear»  k  being  mudi 
doubted  that  the  enem  j  would  set  upon  iL.  Eumenes  ga3ve 
aounsel  to  dislodge  by  ni||^t»  and  remoife  to  a  surer  place 
beyond  the  river  Pcaeus.   The  eomul,  thoai^  ashamed  to 
pmiess,  by  so  doing,  in  what  fear  he  stood,  yet  thought  it 
better  to  adcnowkdge  die  loss  past,  than,  by  standuig  an 
proud  terms^  to  draw  upon  himself  a  greater  calamity.  So 
he  pab.sed  die  river  m  the  dead  ui'  the  oigbt,  aiid  encamped 
more  strongly  on  the  further  side.    The  j^tolians  were 
sorely  blamed  for  this  loss,  as  if  rather  a  traitorous  meaninjET, 
than  any  true  fear,  had  occuhiODed  their  ffight,  wlierem  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  followed  them.    Five  of  them,  that  were 
men  of  especial  mark,  had  been  observed  to  be  the  hrst 
which  turned  their  backs,  an  observation  likely  to  cost  them 
dear^  at  a  time  of  better  leisure.   As  foe  the  Thessalian^ 
their  virtue  was  honoiKed  with  reward,  so  as  the  Greeks 
might  learo,  by  cxampilca  of  either  kindy  that  i£  the^r  woiik{ 
shun  indignation,  or  incur  favour,  then  must  they  adventure 
BO  less  £or  thi»r  lords  the  Romans,  than  gladly  they  would 
do  for  their  own  lihertj.  13ius  Credit  with  the  oodsuI  and 
his  army.   Pemeua  caanei  the  neatt  day  to  comet  the  for- 
mer day^s  cnor»  whadt  how  great  it  was,  he  not  mitil  then 
ibund.  '  The  Boaoans  were  gotten  into  a  place  of  safety^ 
whidier  they  ooold  nerer  have  attained,  if  the  king  had 
chiher  pressed  his  victoiy,  or  given  better  heed  to  than 
Ihat  night;  his  light  armature  alone  b^ng  sufficient  to 
have  routed  them,  whilst  they  were  convey iii^^  themselves 
to  the  other  side  of  I'cnous.    But  il  was  vain  lo  tell  what 
might  have  been  done,  since  there  was  no  remedy.  The 
Romans  were  beaten,  even  the  flower  of  their  city,  the  gen- 
tlemen of  Rome;  out  of  whom  were  chosen  their  senators, 
and  conscqiiL-iUly  the  generals  thcmselvps,  pretors,  consuls, 
and  all  that  bore  office  or  command  among  them ;  yea,  they 
were  beaten  so  shamefully,  that  they  stole  away  by  night, 
and  suffered  him  to  gather  up  the  spoib  of  them  without 
x«aslanGe,  'as  yielding  themsdves  oveicome.   With  suA 
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httne  wofldft  did  the  king  ael  om  tbe  glorj  of  lib  aolioo^ 
dividii^Aeqiaysfliionghisfiillciwefs.  But  there  was  mudt 
mmting  within  him  to  hove  nuuie  hie  honour  aouncL  He 
eaae  nearer  ta  the  Bomaoiy  and  eoeamped  at  Mopselus,  a 
place  in  the  midway  between  Tempe  and  Larissa,  as  if  it 
were  his  meaning  to  press  them  somewhat  harder.  Never- 
theless he  was  easily  persuaded  to  use  the  occasion,  which 
he  seemed  to  have,  of  obtaining  peace.  Therefore  he  sent 
unto  the  consul,  and  offered  to  yield  unto  the  same  condi- 
tions, wherein  his  father  had  been  bound  to  the  Komans,  if 
the  war  might  so  take  end.  It  were  n(  e<]loss  licre  agam  to 
shew  the  folly  nf  this  his  course.  Towards  the  accom-^ 
pUshment  of  this  desired  peace^  there  was  in  the  consul  no 
greater  power  than  to  grant  «  tnice^  whilat  ambassadors 
might  go  to  Bome;  it  resting  in  the  senate  and  people  to 
apppofie  the  conditions,  and  ratify  the  league.  And  of  auch 
« truce  granted  by  Martina>  he  had  lately  found  no  small 
^bcomaodiQr  mdcxndnig.  But  Lioimas  dealt  plmnlj}  and 
iMuraed  auBwer^  that '  other  hope  of  peace  diere  waa  noM| 
flave  that  Peneus  would  yield  both  hia  Inngdom  and  peie^ 
woOf  ifanply  and  abaohitelj,  to  discretion  of  the  mnate.  A. 
manly  part  it  ivaa  of  Lacbiua  to  be  so  reetdute  in  adverntyk 
On  the  other  aide^  it  aigued  a  yeiy  fidnt  hwt  in  Peneusj^ 
that,  having  received  an  aiMwcr  ai^  peremplsiiryf.he  atill  perr 
sisted,  making  vain  offers  of  greater  tribute.  Findmg  that 
the  peace  which  he  so  much  desired  could  not  be  pur- 
chased with  money,  the  king  wlihdrew  himscilf  back  to  Sy- 
curium.  There  he  lay  hearkening  what  the  enemy  did, 
wh<»e  forces  were  well  repaired  by  the  coming  of  Misagenea, 
the  son  of  Masinissa,  with  the  aid  before  mentioned.  This 
distance  between  the  king  and  tlicui  caused  the  Homans  to 
wax  the  more  bold  in  making  their  harvest,  about  which 
buBUMsa  they  ranged  over  all  the  fields.  Their  careless  de- 
meanour g^e  him  hope  to  do  some  notable  exploit,  w^h 
he  attempted,  both  upon  their  camp  and  upon  those  that 
were  abroad.  The  camp  he  thought  to  have  fired  on  the 
auddeni  but  the  alarm  being  taken  in  good  season,  he  failed 
in  the  enterprise.  Ab  for  the  focagers^  he  had  a  good  hagd 
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Upon  them,  if  he  ooiild  hM  withdnwn  it»  and  ^vca  o«er« 
in.  time  But  whilst  be  stroye  to  fbroe  a  guard,  lieww 
sited  by  the  omisul,  by  whoni»  cither  in  a  skirmish  of  hone, 
or  (for  the  report  is  diverse)  in  a  great  battle,  he  was  over- 
come. This  misadventure,  whether  j^at  or  small,  caused 
Perseus,  after  a  few  days,  to  fall  back  into  Maceilon,  as 
being  naturally  ^ven  to  fear  dancrer,  even  where  none  was, 
whereby  what  loss  he  felt  will  apjKar  hereafter.  He  left 
all  behind  him,  save  only  Tcmpe,  weakly  guardeii,  and  . 
consequently  an  easy  prey  to  the  Romans. 

After  the  kings  departure,  Licinius  went  straight  unto 
Connus,  hoping  to  have  taken  it,  and  so  to  have  gotten  en- 
tnmce  into  Tempe.  But  finding  the  work  too  hard,  he  re* 
turned  back  upon  the  Perrhsbians  and  odiers,  from  whom 
he  won  some  townsy  and  among  the  rest  Lariata.  There 
were  -nindry  towns  thereabout  bearing  the  same  name  d 
Lamsa;  ao  that  this  which  the  oonsul  took  may  seem  not 
td  have  bdonged  nnto  the  Theasalians,  unle8B»  peibapsy 
after  bis  victory  Pefaeus  did  gieato'  acta  than  we  find  re- 
cordedy  and  got  some  part  of  Thessaly.  ' 

Of  roatten  bappemng  in  Greece  at  this  time^  it  is  hard  to 
g^ve  a  precise  account*  to  that  the  lustories  of  them  aie 
greatly  defective.  One  may  think  it  strange  that  the  Bqbi». 
tians,  whom  a  Roman  aiAbassador  could  terrify,  and  bring 
altogether  to  his  own  will,  should  not  be  Lifraid  of  a  Roman 
army,  then  on  foot  in  Greece,  and  a  naA  v  on  their  coast 
But  more  strange  it  is,  that  the  Thebans,  from  whom  their 
dependants  were  taken  by  the  art  of  Martius,  were  more 
true  to  Rome  than  other  petty  towns,  which,  by  that  same 
distraction  of  the  Brootlans,  Ijecame  within  themselves  more 
absolute  than  formerly  they  had  been.  The  causes  hereof 
were  to  have  been  sought  among  the  changes  happening  in 
variable  £M;tions,  whereof  the  knowledge  is  now  lost^ 
fiome  of  them  rebelled,  and  were  throughly  punished  by 
Lucretius  the  Roman  admiral,  who  got  so  much  by  spoil- 
ing them»  that  he  would  have  brought  others  to  rebel  in 
like  sort,  if  by  extreme-  oppressbn  he  could  Jiave  driven 
^kffOk  feo.far. .  Neither  waa^Lidmus  the  consul  undi%entin 
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the  same  kind.  What  his  doings  were,  after  such  time  as 
he  was  at  leisure  from  Perseus,  I  find  no  where  mentioned. 
Only  this  is  said  in  general,  that  in  the  war  which  he  made 
he  ^  cruelly  and  covetously  demeaned  himself. 

After  the  same  fashion  dealt  they  that  commanded  in  the 
year  foUowing ;  Hostilius  the  consul,  and  Hortensius  the 
admiral,  or  prctor  of  the  fleet  Hostilius  shewed  more  of 
his  industry  in  picking  quanda  with  the,  confederates  of 
Home  than  in  prosecutiDg  the  war  against  the  Macedonian. 
For  ooDceming  the  Roman  war  upon  his  kingdom,  after  that 
the  consul  had  sought  passage  in  vain  over  certain  moun- 
tain8»  Perseus  seemed,  in  a  manner,  >  free  from  it  He  was 
trouUed  indeed  on  that  nde  which  looked  towards  Illyria, 
by  Ap.  Claudius,  whom  the  consul  sent  thither  with  an 
army  of  four  thousand  and  who,  by  levies  made  upon  the 
confederates,  doubled  this  his  army.  But  Claudius,  think- 
ing to  have  taken  Uscana,  a  border  town  of  Illjria,  by 
treason,  came  thither  in  such  careless  order,  that  the  inha- 
bitants, wliicli  liad  made  show  of  treason  with  pur  post  only 
to  train  him  into  danger,  sallied  forth  upon  liim,  overthrew 
him,  and  chased  him  so  far,  that  hardly  he  escaped  mth  a 
fourth  part  of  his  company.  Yet  this  town  of  Uscana 
shortly  after  became  Roman ;  which  howsoever  it  happened, 
Perseus  very  soon  recovered  it,  and  many  other  places - 
dievewithal ;  Cotys,  a  Thracian  king,  securing  him  on  the 
one  side  of  Macedon ;  and  Cephalus,  an  Epirot,  revolted 
from  the  Romans,  on  the  other.  Perseus  Hkewise  made  a 
painful  journey  into  ^tolia,  where  he  was  promised  to  he 
admitted  into  Stratus,  that  was  the  strongest  city  in  that  re- 
Of  this  hope,  though  he  were  disappointed  by  those 
of  the  Roman  laction,  yet  in  his  return  home,  he  took  in 
Aperantia;  and  shortly  heard  good  news,  that  Ap.  Clau- 
dius  was  again  throughly  beaten  by  Clevas,  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants. Such  success  had  the  Macedonian  war  under 
Hostilius.  The  same  consul  oflended  much  the  Greeks,  by 
the  stnci  inquisition  which  his  ambassadors  made  into  iiieu's 
affection  towards  Rome;  for  these  ambassadors,  travelling 
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through  all  the  cities  of  PdopqnW  «»* 
Sing  to  shew,  that  they  liked  »o  better  rf  tb«e  who 
not  by  .nigh,  and  u.ain  to  adv««»  ^ 
rf  those  which  were  of  the  Macedonian  fcoion-. 
Their  meaning  was,  to  have  accused  by  name,  in  the  p«- 
Bament  of  Achaia,  Lycortas,  tl.nt  worthy  commander,  who 
foUowed  the  steps  of  PluloiKX-nien ;  and  together  wiA 
Mm,  hb  Mm  Polybiu.,who  soon  after  was  genera  of  the 
Ach««hor»;  but  more  notable  by  that  excellent  lu.tu.y 
which  he  wrote  than  by  hi.  great  employn.enls  winch  he 
^..Hl  honourddy  di«h««ed.  The  sum  of  the  accusa, 
tion  diould  haye  been,  that  these  were  not  hearty  fnends 
unto  the  Roman.,  but  »«*  as  ahrt«ned  flcom  raising  trou- 
bles more  for  lack  of  opp°rt"ity  Aan  for  an,  love  to  the 
common  quiet.  But  «noe  no  colour  of  truth  could  be 
found,  that  might  give  countenance  to  .«»*  a 
thought  belter,  for  the  present,  to  let  U  done,  and  pve 
gentle  words,  as  if  all  were  weU.  In  hke  manner  dealt  thq^ 
Lonc'  the  ^loliaus ;  they  demanded  hostages,  and  faaad 
™,e"in  the  council  that  approved  the  motion:  a»  atoo 
among  the  Acamanians,  there  were  that  entreated  to  haw 
Bomui  garrisons  bestowed  in  their  towns.   But  neithatbe 
one  nor  the  other  of  these  propositions  took  effect.  T^y 
the  Roman  faction  accused  not  only  such  as  were  inclin- 
able to  the  Macedonian,  but  also  the  good  pan  lots ;  mak- 
hw  it  BO  less  than  a  matter  of  treason  to  be  a  Grecian  in 
Gnsece    On  the  contrary  side,  there  wanted  not  some,  who 
roundly  told  these  pckthanks  of  their  base  flattery ;  rating 
them  openly  in  such  KMrt,  Aat  one  of  them  hardly  escaped 
heini!  stmied,  even  in  presence  rf  the  ambaswdors.  Thus 
^raTaU  fidl  of  accuwtion.  and  excuses:  among  which  the 
ambassador,  carried  them«lyes  as  men  that  couU  bdbve 
none  ill,  though  it  were  wdl  amu^  known  what  they 
thouMit.  The  best  was,  that  an  order  from  the  senate  was 
broui^hi  into  Greece,  and  puhKsbed,  to  tW.  e&ct:  that  It 
shoukl  be  free  for  aU  men  to  refiise  obedience  tomjBo- 
mau  magistrate  imposing  any  burdoi  for  the  present  war. 
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unless  it  were  such  as  the  senate  had  hkewise  thought  meet. 
Of  this  decree  the  whole  country  was  glad ;  for  it  was,  or 
seemed,  a  good  remedy  of  many  inconveniences.  But  they 
that,  standing  on  privilege  hereof,  refused  to  fulfil  every 
commandment,  were  numhered  among  the  patriots;  which, 
in  the  end  of  this  war,  proved  little  better,  if  not  worse, 
than  to  have  been  traitors.  The  senate  was  driven  to  set 
down  this  order,  by  reason  of  the  manjand  vehement  com- 
'  idnnts  brought  to  Rome  conoeming  the  wrongs  done  by 
Roman  magistrates,  akid  espedaUy  by  the  admirals  Lucre- 
»  tius  and  Hortensius.  Luciethis  was  condemned  in  a  great 
sum  of  money,  for  the  wrongs  by  him  done ;  highly  to  the 
commendation  of  the  Romans,  in  that  they  Wed  not  to 
faave  their  subjects  oppressed.  Hortennus,  being  still  in 
office,  had  warning  to  amend! 

Among  the  great  number  of  embassages  that  came  to 
Rome  about  this  time,  other  to  seek  redress  of  injuries,  or 
to  offer  their  services,  it  is  noteworthy,  that  from  Alabanda, 
a  town  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  there  was  presented  unto  the 
senate,  and  well  accepted,  a  most  base  piece  of  flattery. 
These  Alabanders  brought  three  hundred  horsemen's  tar- 
gets, and  a  crown  of  gold,  to  bestow  upon  Jupiter  in  the 
Capitol.  But  having  a  desire  to  gratify  the  Romans  with 
some  exquisite  token  of  their  dutiful  obedience,  wherein 
they  woidd  be  singular;  and  being  not  able  to  reach  imto 
any  great  performance,  they  built  a  temple  unto  tfie  town 
Rom^  and  appointed  anniversary  games  to  be  celebrated 
among  them  in  honour  of  that  goddess.  Now  who  can  won- 
der at  the  arrogant  folly  of  Alexander,  Antigonus,  Ptolomy, 
and  the  like  v«n  men,  that  would  be  thought  gods;  or  at 
the  shameless  flattay  of  sudh  as  bestowed  upon  men,  and 
not  the  most  virtuous  of  men,  divine  honours;  when  he  sees 
a  town  of  houses,  whemn  poweifui  men  dwell,  worshipped 
as  a  goddessj  and  receiving  (without  scorn  of  the  givers,  or 
shame  of  the  present)  the  tide  of  deity,  at  the  ffh  of  audi 
a  rascal  city  as  Alabanda  ? 
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Q.  MarHut,  the  Roman  eontul,  with  extreme  dificuUy  and  danger, 
entert  into  Tenqie,  The  couardke  of  Perseus  in  abandoning 
Tempe,  The  town  4  D^tm,  tpaM  %  Afaritaw,  tepmed  and 
fi^iiified  hg  the  king*  The  Eomant  attempt  mamf  plaeet  with  ill 
tueeeu,  Thar  a/wn  tn  hard  eOate*  Martins  a  cunning  and  a 
had  man,  Pofylnm  tent  ambassador  to  Martiusfrom  the  AchsB'  « 
aw.  Poly6tiM*«  honest  vnsdom  hen^icial  to  theAchaans.  King 
Bumenes  grows  anmefrom  the  Bornam,  Perseus  negotiates  with 
Mlochus  and  Eumenes,  msfdse  deaiing  with  Gentius  king  of 
J%rta»  whom  he  draws  into  the  Roman  war.  He  sends  ambas- 
sadors to  the  Rhodians,  who  cdiil^  take  t^on  them  to  be  arbi- 
iraiors  between  hm  and  the  Romans,  Perseus  loseth  a  nughiff 
saeeour  of  the  Bastama  bif  hss  wretched  parsimonff, 

AFTER  two  years  of  the  MacedoiuAii  war,  tbings  were 

further  out  of  tune  in  Greece  than  when  the  war  began, 
wliit  li  had  been  thouf]^ht  likely  to  reform  all  tliose  countries, 
and  l)riiig  them  tu  wluit  pasf5  the  Romans  desired,  ai^  k  did  in 
the  end.    Perstiis  had  hitherto  the  better,  and  was  stronger 
now  than  when  he  lived  in  peace.  He  had  enlarged  his  bor- 
ders on  the  Illyrian  side,  his  friends  in  all  parts  of  Greece 
took  courage  daily,  and  his  reputation  grew  such,  as  caused 
those,  that  wete  before  wholly  Eoman,  to  suspect  what  the 
lame  of  the  war  might  prove,  and  thereupon  to  become  wise 
for  themselves.    Contrariwise,  Lidnius  and  Hostilius,  the 
consuls,  had  one  after  the  other  spent  their  time  4n  vain, 
seeking  way  into  Maoedon ;  and  defaced  the  glorious  enter- 
prise of  conquest  by  many  losses  receiyed.   The  Boman 
admirals  had  so  demeaned  tbemseiTes,  that  many  towns, 
even  of  the  best  affected  to  Rome,  kept  them  out  by  force. 
GeneraUy  the  fear  was  great  on  the  Boman  side ;  and  the 
army  much  lessNied,  not  only  by  casualties  of  war,  but  by 
the  facility  of  the  tribunes,  or  colonels,  or  else  <^  the  consul 
himself,  (for  they  laid  the  blame  one  upon  the  other,)  in  li- 
censing the  soldiers  to  depart.    Quintius  Martius,  tlie  new 
consul,  who  succeeded  unto  Ilostilius,  was  to  amend  all  this; 
which  nevertheless  was  more  than  he  knew  how  to  do,  thougli 
he  brought  with  him  a  strong  supply  of  men.    He  began 
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hotly  to  set  the  war  on  foot,  whit  h  a  long  time  had  slept. 
And  he  began  the  righl  wny  ;  not  si  (  kincf  to  force  the  straits, 
that  were  surely  guarded,  but  taking  pains  to  clinil)  the 
mountains,  which  were  thought  able  to  forbid  all  passage 
over  them,  without  help  or  need  of  any  custody.  The  king 
heard  of  his  approach,  and  being  uncertain  what  way  he 
meant  to  take,  distributed  his  own  forces  to  the  defence  of 
all  places  which  might  give  entranocy  or  permit  ascent.  But 
the  consul  proceeded  in  his  journey,  with  hope,  either  not 
to  be  discovered  by  the  enemy,  or  to  break  through  all  op- 
position ;  or  at  leastwise  to  fi^^t  on  as  ooDvement  ground  as 
they  should  have  that  lay  to  stop  him,  and  at  length,  if  all 
failed,  to  make  a  safe  retreat  He  sent  before  him  four 
thousand  of  hu  most  expedite  foot,  to  discover  the  ways. 
Two  days  was  this  company  troubled  in  overcoming  the 
difficulty  of  no  more  than  fifteen  miles,  after  which  they 
had  sight  of  the  enemy,  that  lay  to  deny  their  passage. 
They  occupied  therefore  a  safe  piece  of  ground,  and  sent 
back  word  to  the  consul  where  they  were,  entreating  him  to 
hasten  unto  them  ;  which  he  did.  The  Macedonians  were 
not  a  whit  dismayed  at  his  arrival,  but  met  him,  and  fought 
with  him  two  or  three  days  together,  each  returning  to  their 
own  camp  at  night,  with  little  loss  on  either  side.  This 
bickering  was  on  the  narrow  ridge  of  a  mountain,  which 
gave  scarcely  room  unto  three  to  march  in  front :  so  that 
very  few  hands  came  to  be  employed,  all  the  rest  were  be- 
holders.  In  this  case  it  was  imposable  to  get  forwards,  yet 
a  shame  to  return.  Wherefore  Mardus  took  the  only  course 
remaining,  and  indeed  the  best:  part  of  his  men  he  left 
with  Popilius,  to  attend  upon  the  Macedonians,  whilst  he^ 
with  the  rest,  fetched  a  compass  about,  and  sought  out  ways 
that  never  had  been  trodden.  Herein  he  found  extreme  dif- 
ficulty, which  notwithstanding  he  overcame.  Besides  the 
troubles  commonly  incident  to  such  journeys,  through  places 
unfit  for  habitation,  he  was  compelled,  by  labour  of  hand, 
to  make  paths  where  none  were,  yea  where  nature  might 
seem  to  have  intended  that  none  should  be.  So  steep  he 
found  the  descent  of  the  moLinudns,  in  this  way  which  he 
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took,  that  of  seven  miles,  which  they  travdled  the  firat  day, 
his  men  were  compelled,  for  the  more  part,  to  roll  them- 
selves down,  as  not  daring  to  trust  their  feet.  Neither  was 
this  the  worst :  for  they  met  with  rocks  that  stood  one  over 
another,  so  upright,  and  cumbersome  to  get  down,  that 
their  elephants  were  afraid  of  the  giddy  prosj^trt,  and  , 
casting  their  governors,  made  a  terrible  noise,  which  af- 
frighted the  horses,  and  bred  great  confusion.  Having 
therefore  gone,  or  waUowed,  four  miles  of  this  grievous 
jouniey,  there  was  nothing  more  desired  by  the  aoldierBy 
than  that  they  might  be  sufoed  to  creep  back  again»  the 
same  way  which  they  had  come.  But  shift  was  made  to 
kt  down  the  dephantSy  by  a  kind  of  bridges^  like  unto  fall* 
ing  drawtmdges ;  whereof  the  one  end  was  joined  to  ^ 
edge  of  the  eUff,  the  other  sustained  by  two  long  posts, 
fitttened  in  the  ground  bdow.  Upon  tfiese  two  posts,  or 
poles,  which  indeed  (not  being  very  strotigj,  anoe  it  was  in- 
tended that  they  should  be  either  cut  or  broken)  were  fast^ 
ened  two  rafters,  answerable  in  length  to  the  distance,  be. 
tween  the  higher  and  the  lower  fall,  so  as  the  end  of  one 
budge  niigliL  ic  acli  to  the  beginning  of  another.  Tliese 
were  covered  witli  planks  and  turf,  that  they  might  seem 
continent  with  the  ground,  so  to  make  the  beasts  adven- 
turous  to  go  upon  them.  If  there  were  a  plain  of  any  guod 
c  xtoiit  f  rom  the  foot  of  a  rock  to  the  next  downffiU,  then 
might  the  bridge  be  shorter.  ^V'hcn  an  elephant  was  gone  a 
pretty  way  upon  one  of  these,  the  posts  t^oldiog  the 
frame  were  cut  asunder,  thereby  cauung  him  to  sink  down 
unto  the  next  bridge,  whence  he  was  conveyed,  in  like 
manner,  to  the  third,  and  onward  still  to  the  very  bottom. 
Thus  went  they  down  sliding,  some  on  their  feet,  others  on 
their  buttocks,  till  they  came  to  an  even  valley.  By  this  it 
appears  how  tfarioaghly  provided  the  Bomans  used  to  he  in 
their  journeys  of  tlnngs  needful  in  all  oceaaaons;  as  also 
what  inestimable  pwms  they  took  in  this  descent,  about  the  ' 
conveyance  of  themselves  and  all  thdr  carriages  down  the 
mountains.  The  next  day  they  rested,  staying  for  Popi> 
liu&and  his  company,  who  hardly,  or  perhaps  never,  should 
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have  overtaken  them,  if  the  enemy  had  followed,  and  set 
U|">on  him  from  aloft.  The  third  and  fourth  days'' journeys 
were  like  unto  the  first,  save  that  custom,  and  the  nearness 
to  their  way"'s  end,  without  meeting  enemyy  caused  them 
the  better  to  endure  the  labour. 

Perseus  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  Romans  coming  to- 
wards him,  since  they  fought  with  his  men  upon  the  pas- 
sage three  days  together,  he  lying  so  nigh,  that  he  might 
well-near  have  heard  the  noise.  Yet  was  he  so  possessed 
with  fear,  that  he  nether  stirred  to  help  his  own  men,  or  to 
hinder  the  consul,  nor  made  any  provisian  for  that  which 
might  fall  out;  but,  as  one  vend  of  counsel,  sat  hearkening 
aflter  the  event.  Four  only  passages  there  were  leading 
into  Tempe ;  the  first  by  Connus,  which  the  Romans  were 
unable  to  force;  the  second  and  third  were  the  same  which 
Martius  had  attempted  in  vain,  and  another  like  unto  it ; 
the  last  by  the  city  of  IKum,  out  of  Macedon.  All  these 
were  sufficiently  guarded,  and  whosoever  would  seek  any 
other  way,  must  be  fain  to  take  such  pains  as  Martius  had 
undergone.  The  entrance  by  Dium  was  fairer  than  any  of 
the  rest,  whereof  only  the  king  had  benefit,  for  that  his 
enemies  could  not  get  thither,  <ave  through  the  valley  itself, 
into  which  thev  must  first  pierce  another  wav.  Dium  stood 
upon  the  foot  of  the  huge  mountain  Olympus,  al>out  a  mile 
from  the  sea ;  of  which  mile,  the  river  Helicon  becoming 
there  a  lake,  and  called  Baphyras,  took  up  the  one  half,  the 
rest  bdng  sudi  as  might  easily  have  been  fortified.  Besides 
all  these,  there  was  in  the  midst  of  Tempe  a  passage  which 
ten  men  might  easily  keep,  where  the  spurs  of  the  mountdns, 
reaching  fiur  mto  the  valley,  drew  near  to  the  very  bonks  of 
Peneus,  a  goodly  and  deep  river  which  ran  through  it« 
Wherefore  nothing  had  been  more  easy  than  to  make  the 
consul  repent  him  of  his  troublesome  journey,  if  Perseus 
could  have  seen  his  own  advantages.  For  the  Roman  army 
was  not  only  in  ill  case  to  fight,  after  the  vexation  of 
that  miseraUe  travel,  but  must  needs  have  either  perished 
for  want  of  victuals,'  or  been  enforced  to  return  the  same 
way  that  it  came,  if  the  king  had  made  good  the  strait  of 
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Diiim*   To  have  returned,  and  ehmhed  up  with  their  ele- 
phants and  carriages  against  those  xooksy  from  which  with 
extreme  labour  they  could  hardly  get  down,  it  seems  a  mat- 
ter of  impossibility,  especially  considering  how  the  enemy 
from  above  their  heads  would  have  beaten  upon  them, 
being  now  awai  l  of  the  piuh  which  they  had  taken,  though 
he  knew  it  not  when  they  stole  away  from  him.    It  may 
therefore  be  thouirht  strange,  that  the  Romans  did  not 
rather  take  their  journey  into  Macedon,  from  the  side  of 
Illyria,  whence  that  kingdom  had  often  been  invaded,  as 
lying  open  on  that  part,  than  put  themselves  to  the  trouble 
of  breaking  into  Tempe^  whence,  after  that  they  were  there 
arrived,  there  was  no  means  to  escape,  without  forcing  one 
of  those  passages  which  they  despaired  to  wm.    But  the 
cowardice  of  Perseus  did  commend  the  counsel  hy  them 
followed  as  wise:  for  he  no  sooner  heard  that  the  enemy 
was  come  over  the  mountains  into  Tempe,  than  he  fared 
like  one  out  of  his  wits,  saying,  that  he  was  vanquished, 
and  had  lost  all  without  hattle*  Herewithal  he  began  to 
take  out  of  Dium  what  he  could  cany  away  in  haste^  and 
strai^tways  abandoned  the  town.  In  the  same  vehemency 
of  amazement  he  sent  a  strait  commandment  to  Thessalo- 
nica,  that  the  arsenal  there  should  be  set  on  fire;  and  to 
Pella,  that  his  treasures  there  should  be  cast  into  the  sea ; 
as  if  the  Romans  were  like  presently  to  be  masters  of  tlicse 
two  cities.    Nicias,  who  was  appointed  to  drown  the  trea- 
sure, performed  it  hastily  as  well  as  he  could,  though  soon 
after  his  master  grew  sorry  for  the  loss  ;  and  it  was  all,  in 
a  manner,  recovered  by  divers  from  under  the  water.  But 
Andronicus,  who  had  charge  to  set  fire  on  the  king's  arsenal, 
deferred  the  execution,  forese^ng  that  repentance  mi|^t 
follow,  and  so  he  prevented  the  damage.   Whether  Nicias, 
for  his  absolute  and  blind  obedience,  or  Andronicus,  for  his 
careful  providence,  merited  the  greater  commendation,  or 
more  easy  pardon,  it  rested  in  the  king  to  interpret*  The 
reward  of  their  service  was  this :  Perseus  growing  ashamed 
of  his  mad  cowardice,  that  appeared  in  this  hasty  direction, 
caused  them  both  to  be  slain.   Also  those  poor  men,  which 
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had  felched  his  treasure  out  of  the  sea  by  their  diving,  were 
paid  their  wages  after  the  same  sort,  that  so  there  might  be 
no  witness  of  the  king'*s  base  folly.  Such  end  must  they 
fear,  who  are  privy  to  dishonourable  actions  of  great  princes. 
If  Perseus  would  have  gone  surely  to  work,  for  tlie  hiding 
of  his  fault,  then  must  he  so  royally  have  behaved  himself^ 
that  no  man  might  believe  him  to  be  the  author  of  any  un> 
worthy  act  or  counsel.  But  his  virtue  was  of  no  sudi  ca- 
pacity :  he  thought  it  enough  to  lay  the  blame  upon  others* 
And  therefore,  having  called  Hippias  away,  (die  captain 
which  had  stopped  the  consul  on  the  top  of  the  moimtam,) 
and  Asdepiodatua  ffom  defence  of  the  passages  wherelo 
thej  were  by  faim  appoooted,  be  rated  them  openly,  saying 
that  they  had  betrayed  imto  the  enemy  the  ^tes  and  ban  cf 
llfaoedon.  Of  this  repitMch  if  they  would  discbai^  tbem- 
Bdves,  by  laying  it  upon  bim  to  whom  of  right  it  belonged, 
then  might  they  have  sped  as  did  l^^ciaa  and  Andxonieus, 

The  consul  Martius  had  great  cause  to  vgoke^  far  that 
the  king  so  hastily  relinquished  his  possession  of  Tempe, 
and  all  the  passages  leading  thereinto ;  since  the  Roman 
army,  this  notwiLlisLanding,  was  bardly  able  to  subsist  for 
want  of  victuals.  He  took  Dium  witliout  resistance,  and 
thence  went  forward  into  Macedon,  wherein  having  travelled 
about  a  day's  journey,  and  gotten  one  town  that  yielded, 
he  was  compelled,  by  mere  lack  of  food  for  his  men,  to  re- 
turn back  towards  Thessaly.  His  fleet  came  to  him  in  this 
time  of  neceaaty,  well  appointed  to  have  holpen  him  in  the 
war,  but  having  left  behind,  at  Magnesia,  the  ships  of  bur- 
den which  carried  the  provinons :  wherefore  it  fell  out  hap- 
pily, that  one  of  his  lieutenants  had  been  careful  to  occupy 
the  castles  about  Tempe,  which  were  forsaken  by  the  Ma- 
cedonians: for  by  those  ways  only  might  com  be  broiight  • 
into  the  army.  To  meet  the  sooner  with  this  com,  wbidi 
was  deanmsly  expected,  he  forsook  0ium,  and  went  to 
Phila,  by  which  foolish  journey  Q£  not  worse  than  foolish) 
he  lost  more  than  a  Bttle  the  longer  lasting  had  been  worth. 
It  is  probable  that  bis  carts,  with  all  or  the  most  of  his 
store,  were  lost  among  the  mountains ;  for  otherwise  it  had 
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been  madness  to  put  himself  on  such  an  enterprise,  so  slen- 
derly provided,  as  that  without  enforcement,  or  sight  of  the 
enemy,  he  should  be  fain  to  quit  it.  Howsoever  it  was, 
men  thought  him  a  coward,  or  at  least  a  bad  man  of  war, 
since  he  thus  recoileil  and  frave  off,  when  it  most  behoved 
him  to  have  prosecuted  the  action. 

By  understanding  the  folly  or  cowardice  of  Martius,  the 
king  recollected  himsdf,  understood  his  own  error,  sought 
to  hide  it  by  such  poor  means  as  have  been  shewed,  and 
houred  to  make  what  amends  he  could.  He  quickly  repos* 
sessed  the  town  of  Dium,  which  he  hastily  repaired,  finding 
it  dismantled  by  the  Romans.  This  done,  he  encamped 
strongly  bj  the  river  EnipeiUy  meaning  thcfe  to  stop  the 
enemy^'s  proceeding  all  that  summer.  Less  diligence,  more 
timely  used,  would  have  been  enough,  not  only  to  haye  de- 
livered Martius  into  his  hand,  who  had  beguiled  him  with 
an  idle  hope  of  peace,  but  to  have  given  him  such  a  noble 
victory  as  might  cause  the  Romans  to  seek  a  good  end  of 
tlie  war  u}X)n  fair  conditions,  and  not  to  begin  again  in 
haste.  Yet  this  recov  ery  and  forlificalion  of  IHum  was  to 
the  consul  an  exceeding  hinderance :  for  little  or  nothing 
could  afterward  be  done  toward  the  conquest  in  hand,  in 
all  the  continuance  of  his  office.  Only  the  trnvn  of  Heraclea, 
standing  on  the  river  of  Pcneus,  five  miles  from  Dium,  was 
taken  by  force,  or  rather  by  a  trie  k  of  climbing  upon  men's 
heads,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  our  tumblers*  But  it 
made  such  defence  as  it  could,  and  was  not  given  up  for 
fear.  After  this,  Martius  did  set  a  bold  face  towards  Dium, 
as.  if  he  would  have  taken  it  again,  and  have  driven  the  king 

•further  off,  though  his  intent  or  hope  was  nothing  like  so 
great,  hb  chief  care  being  to  provide  for  his  wintering.  He 
sent  the  admiral  to  make  attempt  upon  the  sea-towns, 
Thessakmica,  Cassandres,  Demetriasy  and  others:  all  these 
were  assayed;  but  in  vain.  The  fields  about  Thessalomca 
were  wasted,  and  some  companies,  that  sundry  times  adven^ 
tured  forth  of  the  town^  were  still  put  to  the  worse.  As  for 
the  town  itself,  there  was  danger  in  ooming  near  it,  either 

'  by  land  or  sea,  by  reason  of  the  engines,  which  shot  from  the 
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walls,  and  reached  unto  the  fleet.  Wherefore  the  admiral, 
setting  sail  from  thence,  ran  alon^  by  Mma.  and  Antigonea 
(landing  near  to  each  of  them,  and  both  doing  and  receiving 
hurt)  until  he  came  to  Palk  ne,  in  the  territory  of  Cassan- 
drea.  There  kmg  Eumenes  joined  with  him,  bringing 
twenty  ships  of  war ;  and  five  other  were  sent  thither  from 
king  Prusias.  With  this  access  of  strength,  the  admiral 
was  bold  to  try  his  fortune  at  Ca^andrea ;  whidi  was  bad. 
There  was  a  new  ditch,  lately  cast  by  Perseus^  before  the 
town,  which,  while  the  Bomans  were  filling  ufs  questkm 
was  made,  what  became  of  the  earth  taken  thence^  for  that 
it  lay  not  upon  the  bank.  By  this  oocanon  it  was  leomiedy 
that  there  were  arches  in  the  town  ivall  filled  up  with  that 
earthy  and  oovered  with  one  single  row  of  brick.  Hence 
the  admiral  gathered  hope  rf  making  way  into  the  town  by 
sapping  the  walls.  To  this  work  he  appmnted  such  as  he 
thought  meetest,  giving  an  alarm  to  the  other  side  of  the 
town,  tlicreby  to  shadow  his  attempt.  The  breach  was  soon 
made:  but  whilst  the  Romans  were  shouting  for  joy,  and 
ordeririiT  themselves  for  the  assault,  the  captains  within  the 
town  perceived  what  was  done,  and,  sallying  forth  unex- 
pected, gave  a  fierce  charge  on  the  companies  that  were 
between  the  ditch  and  the  wall,  of  whom  they  slew  about 
six  hundred,  and  suffered  few  to  escape  unwounded.  This 
disaster,  and  the  want  of  good  success  on  that  part  of  the 
town  which  king  Eumenes  assailed,  (a  supply  in  the  mean- 
while entering  the  town  by  sea,)  caused  the  siege  to  break 
up*  Tamn^  was  the  next  place  which  the  admiral  thought 
meet  to  attempt^  and  thence  likewise  he  was  repdled.  Find- 
ing this  too  weU  manned*  he  made  way  towards  Demetrias^ 
wfaereinto  Eujphranor,  a  Macedonian  captain,  was  gotten 
before  his  ooming,  with  such  forces  as  were  not  only  sntt* 
dent  to  haTe  defended  the  town,  if  the  adimral  had  laid 
sa^  to  it»  but  to  keep  the  land  about  it  from  spoil}  or  at 
least  (as  they  did)  to  make  the  enemy  pay  dear  for  all  that 
he  there  got;  This  Euphranor  had  taken  his  jouniey  to 
Demetrias  by  Mehbcia,  whither  the  consul  (that  he  might 
not  be  quite  without  work)  had  sent  his  lieutenant  to  be- 
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megs  it4,  and,  by  the  terror  of  his  appeanng  fluddenly  over 
their  hoda^  earned  the  besiegers  to  dislodge  in  all  haste, 

setting  their  camp  on  fire. 

Such  fortune  attended  on  the  Romans,  or  rather,  so  far 
was  tlieir  ability  short  of  their  enterprises,  ever  since  their 
consul,  (whether  dastardly  or  carelessly,)  most  unlike  a  good 
commander,  had  let  go  his  hold  of  Macedon,  by  forsaking 
Diuni ;  yea,  it  is  to  be  sus]}e€led  that  some  greater  harm 
befell  them,  or  at  least  that  they  were  in  some  greater  dan- 
ger than  is  expressed  in  the  broken  remaining  history  of 
this  war.  For  Martius  persuaded  the  Rhodians,  by  Agesi- 
polis  their  ambassador,  who  came  to  him  at  Heraclea  about 
other  business  of  less  importance^  that  they  should  do  well 
to  interpose  themselves  as  mediators,  and  seek  to  finish  the 
ivar*  Now,  although  n  Polybius  do  most  probably  conjec- 
ture that  this  was  rather  a  maliciouB  device  of  Martius^ 
crafty  Meking  to  bring  the  Rhodians  in  danger  (as  anon 
it  fell  out)  by  their  oppoang  the  resoludon  of  the  senate, 
than  that  it  proceeded  from  any  true  fear  in  him,  either  of 
Poraeus  or  of  Antiodhus,  who  had  then  an  army  on  foot; 
yet  nnce  he  made  show  of  fear,  it  is  like  withal  that  some- 
what had  happened,  wluch  might  make  his  fear  seem  not 
oounterff^t.  And  so  were  the  Rhodians  moved  to  think  of 
him;  not  only  for  that  the  extraorduiary  courtesy,  l>oth  of 
him  aiui  of  the  aduural,  towards  their  ambassador,  coming 
from  proud  natures,  did  argue  diliidence,  where  there  was 
no  ambition  to  cause  it ;  but  much  more,  for  that  shortly  after 
the  ambassadors  of  Perseus,  and  of  Gentius  the  lUyrian,  did 
set  out  their  business  at  Rhodes,  not  more  with  the  strength 
of  a  good  fleet,  which  the  Macedonian  had  gotten,  than  with 
the  honour  of  some  victory,  wherein  he  had  lately  slain  great 
numbers  of  the  Roman  horse.  ^  Thus  much  we  find  inti- 
mated, though  the  time,  place,  or  other  drcumstances  of  the 
fight  be  not  specified.  And  hereto  nuy  be  referred  the  re- 
port of  those  that  were  sent  from  Rome  to  view  the  estate 
of  Martius^s  army :  for  they  found  the  consul  wanting  meat, 
the  admiral  wanting  men,  and^  for  those  few  that  he  had, 
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wanting  both  money  and  clothes ;  and  App.  Claudius  the 
pretor,  who  lay  on  the  frontier  of  Illyria,  so  unable  to  in- 
vade Macedon,  that  contrariwise  he  was  in  extreme  danger, 
so  as  either  he  must  quickly  be  sent  for  thenoe»  or  a  new 
tamy  be  sent  thither  to  him.  Wherefore  it  may  seem,  that 
some  blow  had  been  taken  on  the  Illyrian  side,  which  made 
ail  to  halt,  or  at  least  that  the  Romans,  with  greater  loss 
than  18  before  spoken  of,  had  been  driven  from  some  of 
the  towns  which  they  besieged. 

Now,  although  it  were  so,  that  Martius  in  very  few  of 
his  actions  behaved  himself  like  a  man  of  war,  yet  in  exer- 
dse  of  canning,  which  one  hath  most  aptly  termed,  **  a 

crooked  or  anister  kind  of  wisdom,**  he  dealt  as  a  crafts- 
master,  with  a  restless  working  chligence.  This  indeed 
neither  proved  his  suffidency  nor  commended  his  honesty ; 
ance  thereby  he  effected  nothing  to  his  own  benefit,  and 
nevertheless,  out  of  envy,  vainglory,  or  such  delight  as 
weak  and  busy-headed  men  lake  in  creating  inexphcable 
troubles,  he  directly  made  opposition  to  the  good  of  his 
country.  At  such  time  as  Perseus,  by  the  success  of  his 
doings  a<Tainst  Hostilius,  had  gotten  much  reputation,  and 
was  tht)ught  likely  to  invade  Thessaly,  Archo,  Lycortas, 
and  other  good  patriots  among  the  Achseans,  judged  it  ex- 
pedient for  their  nation  to  help  the  Romans,  as  in  a  time  of  ' 
adversity,  whom  in  prosperity  they  loved  not  to  flatter. 
Wherefore  Archo  proposed  a  decree,  which  passed,  that 
the  Achflsans  should  send  their  whole  power  into  Thessaly, 
and  participate  with  the  Romans  in  all  danger.  So  the 
army  was  levied,  and  P  Polybius,  with  others,  sent  ambas- 
sadors unto  Martins^  to  certify  him  thereof,  and  know  his 
pleasure.  Polybius  found  the  consul  busied  in  seeking 
passage  through  Tempe  into  Macedon.  He  w&xt  along 
with  the  army,  and  awaited  the  consuVs  l^ure^  till  they 
came  to  Heraclea,  where  finding  the  time  convenient,  he 
presented  the  decree,  and  offered  the  service  of  his  nation, 
whereinsoever  it  should  be  commanded.  Martius  took  this 
very  kindly,  but  said,  that  he  iicLded  now  no  manner  of 
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help.  Forthwith  Polybius  despatched  home  his  companions, 
to  signify  lIuis  much,  tarrying  himself  behind  in  the  camp. 
After  a  while,  word  was  brought  to  Martius,  that  Ap.  Clau- 
dius desired,  or  rather  imperiously  required  of  the  Achseans, 
five  thousand  men,  to  be  sent  him  Into  Epirus.  It  was  ma- 
nifest that  Appius  had  need  of  tlu  so  nu  n,  and  that  if  he 
were  strong  in  field  lie  might  do  notable  service,  by  dis- 
tracting the  forces  of  Perseus.  But  the  labyrinthian  head 
of  Martius  could  not  allow  of  such  plain  reason.  He  called 
unto  him  Polybius^  to  whom  he  declared,  that  Apfnus  had 
DO  need  of  such  aid»  and  therefore  willed  hinn  to  return 
home^  and  in  any  wise  take  older  that  the  men  mig^t  not 
be  sent,  nor  the  Achieana  be  put  to  such  needless  chai^ges. 
Away  went  Polylnus»  musingy  and  unaUe  to  resolvei  whe» 
ther  it  were  for  lore  to  the  Achsans  that  the  consul  was  so 
earnest  in  this  budnessi  or  rather  for  envy,  and  to  hinder 
Ap.  Chuidios  firom  doing  any  thing,  ance  himself  could  do 
nothing.  But  when  Polybius  was  to  deliver  his  opnion  in 
the  council,  touching  this  matter,  then  found  he  a  new 
doubt,  that  uiore  nearly  concerned  his  own  self  and  those 
of  his  party.  For  as  he  was  sure  to  incur  the  great  in- 
dignation of  the  consul,  if  he  should  neglect  what  was  given 
him  in  charge,  so  was  it  manifest,  on  the  other  side,  that  the 
words  by  Martius  uttered  to  him  in  private  would  prove 
no  good  warrant  for  him  and  his  friends,  if  openly  they 
should  refuse  to  help  Claudius,  alle^g  that  he  had  no 
need.  In  this  case  therefore  he  had  recourse  unto  the  de- 
cree of  the  senate,  which  exempted  men  from  necessity  of 
doing  what  the  Roman  commanders  should  require^  unless^ 
by  special  order  from  the  senate,  the  same  were  likewise  ap^ 
pointed.  So  for  lack  of  warrant  from  the  senate,  this  de- 
mand of  Appius  was  referred  unto  the  ad^ce  of  the  consul, 
by  whom  it  was  sura  to  be  made  frustrate.  Hereby  the 
Acbnans  were  savers  of  more  than  an  hundred  and  twenty 
talents,  though  Polybius  himself  ran  into  danger  of  Appius^s 
di^leasure ;  and  for  such  honest  dealing  in  his  country^s 
behalf,  was  afterwards  rewarded  by  the  Romans  with  many 
a  long  yearns  imprisonment. 
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Whether  it  were  bj  the  like  policy  of  Mardus  that  king 
Eumenes  grew  cold  in  hig  affection  to  the  Komans,  or  whe* 
ther  this  king  began,  when  it  was  too  kite,  to  stand  in  fear, 
lest  the  fire,  which  he  himself  had  helped  to  kindle,  would 
shortly  take  hold  on  his  own  lod^ng,  or  whether  Uie  re- 
gard uf  money  were  able  to  oversway  all  other  passions,  it 
is  hard  to  determine ;  since  they  that  had  better  means  to 
know  the  truth  have  not  precisely  affirmed  any  certainty. 
One  report  is,  tJiat  Eumenes  did  not  so  much  as  give  any 
help  to  Martins,  but  coming  to  have  joined  with  him,  in 
such  friendly  manner  as  he  did  with  the  former  consuls,  was 
not  entertained  according  to  his  liking,  and  thereupon  re^ 
turned  home  in  such  anger,  that  he  refused  to  leave  behind 
him  certain  horse  of  the  GaUo^Greeks,  being  requested  to 
have  done  it.  If  this  were  true^  and  that  his  brother  At.^ 
talus,  tarrying  behind  with  the  ccmmuI,  did  the  Bomans  good 
service,  then  is  the  reason  apparent  of  the  hatred  borne 
afterwards  by  the  senate  to  Eumenes^  and  the  love  to  At- 
talus.  But  it  is  more  generally  received,  that  Eumenes  gave 
a  willing  ear  to  Peraeu8*8  desbe  of  accord,  for  mere  desire 
of  gain.  And  it  might  well  be,  that  covetousness  drew  him 
on  in  the  course  whereinto  indignation  first  led  hhn.  How- 
soever it  befell,  Perseus  caused  Eumenes  to  be  sounded, 
and  tuuiid  him  so  tractable,  that  he  was  bold  to  solicit  him 
by  an  embassage.  The  tenor  of  his  advertisements,  both 
to  Eumenes  and  to  Antioclius,  was,  that  there  coidd  be  no 
ptrf  t  ct  love  between  a  king  and  a  free  city ;  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  quarrel  alike  to  all  kings,  though  they  dealt  with 
no  more  than  one  at  a  time,  and  used  the  help  of  one 
against  another ;  that  Philip  was  oppressed  by  them  with 
the  help  of  Attalus,  Antiochus  with  the  help  of  Philip  and 
Eumenes,  and  now  Perseus  assailed  with  help  of  Eumenes 
and  Prusias.  Herewith  he  willed  Eumenes  to  consider, 
that  when  Macedon  was  taken  out  of  their  way,  they  would 
be  dcung  with  him  in  Asia,  which  lay  next  at  hand ;  yea, 
that  already  they  began  to  thmk  better  of  Pnuoas  than  of 
him.  In  Hke  sort  he  admonidied  Antiochus,  not  to  look 
for  any  good  -oondusion  of  his  war  with  the  £g}  ptian,  so 
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long  as  the  Rooiaiis  could  make  him  give  over  by  denounc- 
ing their  will  and  pl^sure.  Finally,  he  requested  both  of 
them,  either  to  compel  the  Romans  to  surcease  from  their 
war  upon  Macedun,  or  t  lsc  to  hold  them  as  common  ene- 
mies unto  all  kings.  Antitx:luis  lay  far  out  of  the  Romans' 
"wajf  and  therefore  was  Uttie  troubled  with  such  remon- 
strances. Eumenes  was  more  nearly  touched;  and  as  he 
felt  part  of  this  to  be  true,  so  had  he  reason  to  stand  in 
doubt  of  the  rest:  yet  when  he  should  give  answer,  he 
began  to  offer  a  baigain  of  peace  for  money.  He  thought 
the  Romans  to  he  no  less  weary  than  Perseus  was  afiraid ; 
wherefore  he  promised,  for  his  own  part»  that  if  he  migjbt 
have  fifteen  hundred  talents  for  withdrawing  his  hand  from 
this  war,  then  would  he  remain  a  neuter  therein ;  and  that 
for  some  greater  quantity  of  money  (how  much,  I  find  not) 
he  would  also  bring  the  Romans  to  condescend  imto  peace; 
and  for  assurance  of  Ins  true  meaning  herein,  he  offered  to 
give  hostiiges.  Perseus  hked  well  to  receive  the  hostages,  but 
not  to  lay  out  the  money,  especially  beforehand,  as  was 
required.  Hl-  would  fain  have  prace  with  Rome,  and  not 
with  Kumenes  only.  For  procuring  of  this,  he  promised  to 
be  at  any  reasonalilc  cost ;  but  he  would  lay  down  the  money 
in  the  temple  at  Samothrace,  whence  it  should  be  delivered 
unto  Eumenes  after  that  the  peace  was  fully  concluded  and 
ratified.  The  isle  of  Samothrace  was  Perseus^s  own,  and 
therefore  Eumenes  thought  the  money  no  nearer  to  him, 
being  there,  than  if  it  remained  in  Fella.  Be»des,  his  labour 
deserved  somewhat,  howsoever  the  business  might  happen 
to  succeed  i  so  that  needs  he  would  have  part  of  his  wages 
in  prest.  Thus  the  two  kings  did  no  more  than  lose  time, 
and  Eumenes  grew  suspected  of  the  Romans  as  a  trmtor. 

After  the  same  manner  dealt  Perseus  with  king  Gentius 
the  Illyrian.  He  had  attempted  this  lUyrian  before,  who 
dealt  plainly,  and  said,  that  without  money  he  could  not 
stir.  Hereunto  Perseus  loved  not  to  hearken,  thinking  that 
his  treasures  would  serve  at  the  last  cast  to  deliver  him 
from  all  his  fears.  But  when  the  Romans  had  gotten  within 
Tempe,  then  did  his  feai*  urge  iiim  to  prodigality,  so  as  he 
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agreed  to  pay  three  bi^ndred  talents,  which  Gentius  de- 
manded  for  a  recompense.  So  the  bargain  was  soon  matle, 
and  pledges  on  both  sides  delivered  for  performance.  This 
was  open]}  done  by  Perseus,  to  the  end  that  all  his  army 
might  have  com  tort,  by  such  access  of  strength  to  their 
party.  Presently,  upon  the  bargain  made,  ambassadors 
were  sent  to  Rhodes  from  both  Perseus  and  Geutius,  who 
desired  the  Rhodians  to  take  upon  them  as  arbitrators  be- 
tween Perseus  and  t]ie  Romans,  and  to  bring  tlie  war  to  an 
end.  The  Rhodians,  thinkm^  thai  Martius  the  consul  was 
no  less  desirous  of  peace  than  the  Macedonian,  arrogantly 
promised,  that  they,  by  their  authority,  would  make  peace ; 
wishing  the  kings  to  shew  themselTes  conformable.  But 
the  Boman  senate,  hearing  proud  wends  to  the  same  effect 
{torn  the  Rhodian  ambassadorsy  gave  an  answer  as  disdain- 
ful, angry,  and  menacing,  as  they  oould  devise,  so  as  this 
vainglory  ci  the  Rhodians  was  throughly  chastised^  and 
mote  tlmiaghly  should  have  been,  if  thdr  sufamlsston  had 
not  been  as  humble  as  their  folly  was  proud.  Such  use  of 
Gentius^s  friendship  made  Perseus,  without  laying  out  one 
ounce  of  silver.  Now  fain  he  would  have  hastened  this 
young  and  rash  Illyrian  to  enter  with  all  speed  into  the 
war,  but  then  must  the  money  be  hastened  away.  Pantaa> 
chus,  the  li^wedonian  ambassador,  who  remained  with 
Gentius,  exhorted  him  daily  to  begin  the  war  by  land  and 
sea,  whilst  the  Romans  were  unprovided ;  but  finding  what 
it  was  that  made  ail  Lo  btay,  he  sent  word  to  Perseus.  Here- 
upon ten  talents  were  sent  to  Pantauchus,  wlio  delivered  it 
to  the  young  king,  as  earnest  of  that  which  followed.  More 
followed  indeed,  and  sealetl  uj)  w  'nh  tlie  seal  of  the  Illyrians, 
but  carried  by  Macedonians,  and  not  too  fast.  Before  this 
monev  eame  into  Illyria,  Gentius  had  laid  hands  ujion  two  Ro- 
man ambassadors,  and  cast  them  into  prison  :  winch  Perseus 
no  sooner  heard,  than  he  recalled  his  treasure-bearers,  and 
sent  them  with  their  load  to  Pella ;  for  that  now  the  Illy- 
nan  was  of  necessity  to  make  war  with  the  Romans,  whew 
ther  he  were  hired  thereto  or  not. 
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n  There  CBXne  alxjut  tlie  same  time  through  Illyria,  to 
tlie  aid  of  Perseus,  under  one  Cloudicus,  a  petty  king,  ten 
thousand  horse  and  ten  thousand  foot  of  the  Gauls,  which 
were,  as  Plutarch  hath  it,  tlie  "Rastarna^.  These  had  before- 
hand made  their  bargain,  and  were  to  receive  present  pay 
at  the  first.  At  their  entry  into  the  kingdom,  Perseus  sent 
one  to  theiD)  desiring  their  captains  to  come  visit  him,  whom 
lie  promised  to  gratify  with  goodly  rewank;  hopuag  thi^ 
the  multitude  would  take  good  words  for  payment.  But 
the  first  quettion  that  their  general  asked  was,  whether  the 
king  had  sent  money  to  give  the  soldiers  their  pay  in  hand, 
aeo^ding  to  his  haigain?  Hereto  the  messenger  had  not 
what  to  answer.  Why  then/*  said  Clondicus,  tdl  thy 
**  master,  that  the  Gtuls  wiQ  not  stir  one  foot  further,  until 
«  they  have  gold,  as  was  agreed,  and  hostages.^  Perseiis 
hereupon  took  counsel;  if  to  utter  his  own  opinion,  hefinre 
men  so  wise  that  they  would  not  oontrs^Get  him,  wm  to 
take  oounsel.  He  made  an  inveetive  against  the  incivility 
and  avarice  of  the  Bastamse ;  who  came  with  such  numbers, 
as  could  not  but  be  dangerous  to  him  and  to  his  kingdom. 
Five  thousand  horse  of  them,  he  said,  would  be  as  many  njs 
he  should  need  to  use,  and  not  so  many  that  he  should  need 
to  fear  them.  It  had  been  well  done,  if  any  of  his  counsel- 
lors would  have  told  him,  that  there  wanted  not  employ- 
ment for  the  whole  army  of  them  ;  since  without  any  dann;er 
to  the  kingdom,  they  might  be  iet  out  bv  the  way  of  l*er- 
rhn  hia  into  Thcssaly  ;  where  wasting  the  aiuntry,  and  tilling 
themselves  with  spoil,  they  should  make  the  Romans  glad 
to  forsake  Tempe,  even  for  hunger  and  all  manner  of  want; 
therein  doing  the  king  notable  service,  whether  they  won 
any  victory  or  not.  Thb  and  a  great  deal  mote  might  have 
been  allied,  if  any  man  had  dared  to  ^ve  advice  fireely. 
In  conclusion,  Antigonus,  the  same  messenger  that  had 
been  with  them  before,  was  sent  again,  to  let  them  know 
the  king^s  mind.  He  did  his  errand ;  upon  which  followed 
a  great  murmur  of  those  many  thousands  that  had  been 
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drawn  so  far  to  no  purpose.  But  Clondicus  asked  him  now 

again,  whether  he  had  brought  the  money  along  with  him> 
to  pay  those  five  thousand  whom  the  king  would  entertain. 
Hereto,  when  it  was  perceived  that  Antigonus  could  make 
no  better  answer  than  shiftiii<2;  excuses,  the  Bastarnae  re- 
turned presently  towards  Danubius,  wasting  the  neighbour 
parts  of  Thrace,  yet  sufiering  this  ciaftv  messenger  to 
escape  unhurt;  which  was  more  than  he  could  have  well 
expected. 

Thus  dealt  Perseus,  like  a  careful  treasurer,  and  one  that 
would  preaerre  his  money  for  the  Romans,  without  dimi* 
Dishing  the  sum.  But  of  this  ptdnful  office  he  was  veij  flooa 
discharged  by  L.  ^milius  Paulus,  the  new  consul ;  who  in 
fifteen  days  after  his  setting  forth  from  Italy,  brought  the  ' 
kingdom  of  Macedon  to  that  end,  for  which  Grod  had 
pointed  over  it  a  kiog  so  foohab  and  so  cowardlj. 

SECT.  vm. 

Of  L..^fifiMiiiif  PotdtM  tike  ooiifliL  Ajownwy.  BeforedhPemm 
to  dSMoamp,  He  ipitt  not  hastard  batUe  wttft  anif  duadpaniage, 
Ofme^pBecfth»moon,  JEmOJim^M  mtpm^lkon^  TkehaUk<f 
PffdM*  Pmeut'iJUgM,  Bt/»Milef  ^  Im^gilom,  wAtcA  Aoili^ 
yiddM  $0  JSmUuu,  Perulu  at  SmnoUiiFaoe.  Heipdd»kmmffto 
ihe  BomtM  udmirdit  tmd  it  tenipritMer  l»  JEmUim, 

BY  the  war  of  Macedon  the  Romans  hitherto  had  gotten 

much  dishomjur;  which,  though  it  were  not  accompanied 
with  any  danger,  yet  the  indignity  so  moved  them,  lliat 
either  '  they  decreed  that  proviuce  to  L.  iEmihus  Paulus, 
without  putting  it,  as  was  otherwise  their  manner,  to  the 
chance  of  lot  between  him  and  his  fellow-consul;  or  at  least 
were  gladder  tliat  the  lot  had  cast  it  upon  him,  than  that 
so  worthy  a  man  was  advanced  to  tlie  dignity  of  a  second 
consulsliip.  He  refused  to  {propound  unto  the  senate  any 
thing  that  concerned  his  provuice,  until  by  ambassadors, 
tiiither  sent  to  view  the  estate  of  the  war,  it  was  perfectly 
understood  in  what  condition  both  the  Roman  forces  and  the 
Macedonian  at  the  present  remained.  This  being  throughly 
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known  to  he  such  ai  hath  been  already  told,  the  senate  ap- 
pointed a  strong  supply,  not  only  to  the  consul,  but  unto 
the  navy,  and  likewise  to  the  army  that  lay  between  Illyria 
andEpirus,  from  wliieh  App.  Claudius  waf>  removed,  and  L. 
Anicius  sent  thither  in  his  place.  iSmilius,  before  his  de- 
parture from  Itome,  makmg  an  oration  to  the  piople,  as  was 
the  custom,  spake  with  much  gravity  and  autlionty.  He 
retjuested  those  that  thought  themselves  wise  enough  to 
manage  this  war,  either  to  accompany  him  into  MacedcMly 
aud  there  assist  him  with  their  advice;  or  else  to  govern 
their  tongues  at  home,  and  not  take  upon  them  to  give  di- 
rections  by  hears&y*  and  censure  by  idle  reports:  for  he 
told  them  plainly,  that  he  would  frame  hie  doings  to  ooca- 
saons,  not  to  the  expectation  of  the  multitude.  The  like 
speech  of  his  father  L.  i£miHus,  who  died  Taliantly  in  the 
battle  of  Canme,  might  well  be  living  in  some  of  their  me- 
mories; which  was  enough  to  make  them  conform  themsdves 
the  more  gladly  unto  the  instructions  given  by  a  wise  and 
resolute  consul. 

All  his  business  widiin  the  aty  bdng  dcqntc^ed,  ^nu- 
lius  was  honourably  attended,  at  his  setting  forth  on  his 
journey,  with  an  especial  hope  of  men  that  he  should  finish 
the  war ;  tliough  that  he  should  fimsh  it  so  soon  and  happily 
was  more  than  could  have  been  hoped  or  imagined.  He 
came  to  Brundusium,  whence,  when  the  wind  came  fair,  he 
set  sail  at  break  of  day,  aiui  arnved  safely  at  the  isle  of 
Corcyra  before  liight :  thence  passed  he  to  Delphi,  where, 
having  done  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  after  the  fifth  day  he  set 
forwards  to  the  camp,  and  was  there  in  five  days  more.  So 
are  there  but  five  of  the  fifteen  days  remaining  in  which  he 
finished  the  war. 

Perseus  lay  strongly  encamped  at  Dium,  having  spared 
no  labour  of  men  and  of  women  to  fortify  the  banks  of 
Enipeus,  where  it  was  fordable  in  dry  weather.  So  as  there 
was  little  hope,  or  none^  to  force  him;  and  consequently,  as 
little  possilnlity  to  enter  that  way  into  Macedon.  One  great 
inconvenience  troubling  the  Romans,  and  much  disabling 
them  to  make  attempt  upon  Dium,  was  lack  of  fresh  water : 
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for  there  were  ten  miles  between  Dium  and  Tempe,  all 
the  way  lying  between  the  sea-shore  and  the  foot  of  Olym- 
pus, without  any  brook  or  spring  breaking  forth  on  that 
side.  But  iHtnilius  found  present  remedy  for  tliUy  by 
digging  wells  on  the  shore,  where  he  found  sweet  springs,  as 
oommonly  there  b  do  shore  that  wants  them,  though  they 
rise  not  above  the  ground.  Want  of  this  knowledge  was 
enough  to  hinder  Martius  from  taking  up  his  lodging  any 
nearer  to  the  enemy  than  the  town  of  Heradeay  on  the 
river  of  Peneus;  where  he  had  watering  at  pleasurea  but 
oould  perform  no  service  of  any  worth.  Yet  when  the  Bo- 
man  oamp  had  such  means  to  lie  dose  to  the  Macedonian* 
as  it  presendy  £d».the  passi^  onward,  being  defended  as 
bath  been  shewed,  seemed  no  less  d^cult  than  before: 
wherefore  it  was  neoessary  to  search  another  way ;  wlndi 
by  inquiry  was  soon  found  out.  There  was  a  narrow  pass- 
age over  Olympus  leading  into  Penrfasebiay  hard  of  ascent, 
but  slenderly  guarded,  and  therefore  promiring  a  ihir  jomr- 
ney.  Martius  either  had  not  been  informed  hereof,  or  durst 
not  aiicnipt  it;  or  perhaps  could  not  get  his  soldiers  to 
make  the  adventure,  they  ilariiig  lest  it  would  })rove  such 
a  piece  of  work,  as  had  been  their  march  over  Ossa  into 
Tempe.  But  Paul  us  was  a  man  of  greater  industry,  cou- 
rage, and  ability  to  command.  He  had  refontjed,  even  at 
his  first  coming,  many  disorders  ui  the  Roman  camp,  teach- 
ing the  soldiers,  amonn^  other  jjood  lessons,  to  be  obedient 
and  ready  in  execution,  without  trouljling-  themselves,  as 
had  been  their  manner,  to  examine  tlie  doings  ami  purposes 
of  thea  general.  And  now  he  appointed  about  five  thou, 
sand  men  to  this  enterprise;  whereof  he  committed  the 
charge  unto  Scipio  ifimitianus  and  Q.  Fabius  Maximus^  bis 
own  sons  by  nature,  but  adopted,  the  one  of  them  by  a  son 
of  Scipio  the  African,  the  other  by  one  of  the  Fabii.  Scipio 
took  with  him  some  light-armed  Thracians  and  Cretans, 
but  his  main  strength  was  of  legionaries:'  for- the  king*s 
guard  upon  the  mounUun  oonristed  in  a  manner  wholly  of 
archers  and  dingers,  who,  thou^  at  some  distance  tbey 
migbt  do  notable  service  agiinst  those  that  should  climb  up 
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unto  them,  yet  when  the  darkness  took  away  their  aim, 
they  were  Uke  to  make  a  bad  night's  work,  being  to  deiJ 
with  those  that  were  armed  to  fight  at  hand.  To  conceal 
the  bufiiKiB  about  which  they  went,  Sdpio  and  FabtiiA  took 
a  wrong  way  towaids  the  fleet,  where  victuals  were  pRK 
■ndsd  for  their  journey  ;  it  htang  noised  that  tbej  mm  to 
run  along  the  coast  of  Macedou  by  iea,  and  waste  the  conn- 
tiy.  AU  the  while  that  they  were  pasong  the  niouiitaiiia 
(wbii^  was  about  three  days)  the  consul  made  show  ol  a 
meamng  to  set  upon  Perseus  where  be  lay^  latber  to  divert 
the  ki]ig*b  attention  from  that  whkh  was  his  main  entsr^ 
prise,  than  upon  any  hope  to  do  good,  in  seekiiig  to  get 
over  Enipeus.  The  ehawnel  of  Eaipeus,  which  received  in 
winter-time  a  great  ihU  cf  waters  fiom  the  mcuntmns,  waa 
exceeding  deep  and  broad;  and  the  ground  of  it  was  such, 
as  though  at  the  piesant  it  Uy  we]Unear  all  dry,  yet  it  served 
not  for  those  that  were  weigfadly  armed  to  iight  upon. 
Wherefore  i^milius  employed  none,  save  his  velites,  of  whom 
the  king''8  light  armature  had  advantage  at  far  distance, 
though  the  Romans  were  better  appointed  for  the  close. 
The  en^nes  from  off  the  towers  which  Perseus  had  raised 
on  his  own  bank  did  also  beat  upon  the  Romans,  and  gave 
them  to  understand  that  their  labour  was  in  vain.  Yet 
,  iEmilius  persisted  as  he  had  begun,  and  recontinued  his  as- 
sault, such  as  it  could  be,  the  seeond  dav.  This  might  have 
served  to  teach  the  Macedonian,  tiiat  some  greater  work 
was  in  hand ;  since  otherwise  a  good  captain,  as  iEmiliua 
was  known  to  be,  would  not  have  troubled  himself  with 
making  such  bravadoes,  that  were  somewhat  costly.  But 
Perseus  looked  only  unto  that  which  was  before  his  eyei^ 
until  his  men,  that  came  running  £aarfully  down  tho  mauiK 
tain,  brought  word  into  the  eamp  that  the  Romans  were 
following  at  theur  backs.  Then  waa  all  lull  of  tumult  $  and 
ffnt  king  himself  no  less  (if  not  more)  amazed  than  any  cf 
the  resL  Order  wua  forthwith  ^ven  ^  diskidge,  or  vatlier 
without  order,  in  aU  tumuhuous  haste,  camp  waa  biokeii 
up^  and  a  speedy  retnat  qiade  to  Pydna.  Whether  it  were 
ap^  that  they  wldek  bad  custody  of  the  paasaga  were  Itikea 
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sleeping,  or  whether  they  were  beaten  by  plain  force,  Scipio 
and  Fabius  had  very  good  success  in  their  journey.  It  ma}' 
well  be,  that  they  slept  unlii  the  lioiDans  came  somewhat 
near  to  them;  and  then  taking  alarm,  when  tluir  arrows 
and  slino;s  could  do  little  service,  were  beaten  at  handy 
strokes;  so  as  the  different  relations  that  are  cited  by  Plu- 
tarch out  of  Ff>lvl)ius,  and  an  epistle  of  Scipio,  may  each  of 
them  have  been  true.  Thus  was  an  open  way  cleared  into 
Macedon;  whicli  had  been  effected  by  Martitis  in  tlie  year 
foregcHDg,  but  was  closed  up  again  through  his  not  prose- 
Cttting  90  rich  an  opportunity. 

Perseus  was  in  extreme  doubt  what  course  to  take^  after 
this  unhappy  beghming.  Some  gave  advice  to  man  his 
towns»  and  so  to  linger  out  the  war;  having  been  tau|^ty  by 
the  last  yearns  example,  how  resohite  the  people  were  in 
m^yiwg  defence:  but  far  worse  counsel  prevailed,  as  gene- 
rally it  doth  in  turbulent  and  fearful  ddiberationa.  The 
king  xflsolTed  to  put  all  at  once  to  hasaid  of  battle;  hiomg 
beBke  to  put  hinseif  into  any  okie  town^  lest  that  should  be 
fiist  of  all  besieged,  and  he  dierein  (as  cowaidly  natures  al- 
ways asejeabus)  not  over  carefully  rdieved.  Tlua  was  even 
the  same  that  .fimilius,  or  any  invader,  should  have  de- 
sired. So  a  place  was  diosen  near  unto  Pydna,  that  served 
well  for  the  phalanx,  and  had  likewise,  on  the  ades  of  it, 
some  pieces  of  higher  ground,  fit  for  the  archers  and  light 
armature.  There  he  abode  tlie  comiDg  of  the  enemy,  who 
stayed  not  long  behind  him.  As  soon  as  the  Romans  had 
sight  of  the  king's  aimy,  wliicii,  with  greater  fear  than  dis- 
credon,  had  hasted  away  from  them,  forsakmg  the  camp 
that  was  so  riotal)ly  well  fortihed,  they  desired  nothing  more 
than  to  give  battle  immediately;  doubting  lost  otherwise  the 
king  should  change  his  mind,  and  get  further  off.  And  to 
this  effect  Scipio  brake  with  the  consul,  praying  him  not  to 
lose  occasion  by  delay :  but  JSmilius  told  him,  that  he 
Spake  like  a  young  man,  and  therefore  willed  him  to  have 
patience*  llie  Romans  were  tired  with  their  journey,  had 
DO  eamp  wherdn  to  rest  themselTes^  nor  any  thing  there, 
save  only  the  bare  ground  whereon  they  trad.  For  these 
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and  the  like  respec  ts,  the  consul  made  a  $^tand;  and  shew- 
ing himself  unto  the  Macedonian,  who  did  the  like,  in  order 
of  Iwittle,  ^ve  charge  to  have  the  camp  measured  out  and 
entrenched  behind  the  army ;  wherointo,  at  good  leisure,  he 
fell  back,  without  any  manner  of  trouble.  After  a  night*'s 
M8ty  it  was  hoped,  both  by  the  Romans  and  by  the  Mace- 
doDiaiMy  that  the  matter  should  be  determined ;  each  part 
tfainking  their  own  general  to  blame,  for  that  they  had  not 
fought  the  same  day.  As  for  the  kin^  he  ezeuaed  himaelf 
by  the  backwardness  of  the  enemy ;  who  advanced  no  fur* 
ther»  but  kept  upon  ground  serving  ill  for  the  phalanx  ;  as, 
on  ike  other  aide,  the  oonsal  had  the  reasons  befiore  shewed, 
which  he  communicated  to  those  about  him  the  next  day. 

That  evening,  (which  folbwed  the  third  of  SepCembsr, 
by  the  Roman  acooont,)  C.  Siilpicius  Gallus,  a  colonel,  or 
tribune  of  a  legion,  who  had  the  fimner  year  been  pretor, 
Ibretold  unto  the  consul  and  (with  his  good  liking)  unto  the 
army  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  was  to  be  the  same 
night ;  willing  the  soldiers  not  to  be  troubled  therewith,  for 
that  it  was  natural,  and  might  be  known  long  before  it  was 
seen.  It  was  the  manner  of  the  Romans,  in  such  eclipses,  to 
beat  pans  of  brass  and  basms,  as  we  do  in  followiiiir  a  swiirm 
of  bees;  thinking  that  thereby  they  did  the  moon  ^reat 
ease,  and  helped  her  in  her  labour.  But  this  prognostica- 
tion of  Sulpicius  converu  (1  tlieir  superstition  into  admiration 
of  his  deep)  skill,  when  they  saw  it  verified.  Contrariwise, 
the  Macedonians  howled  and  made  a  great  noise  as  long  as 
the  eclipse  lasted  ;  rather  perhaps  because  it  was  their  fa- 
shion, than  tor  that  they  were  terrified  therewith,  as  with  a 
prodigy  betokening  their  loss,  since  their  desire  to  fight  was 
no  whit  lessened  by  it  I  will  not  here  fftaikd  to  disputo^ 
whether  such  eclipses  do  signify  or  cause  any  alteration  in 
civil  affairs,  and  matters  that  have  small  dependanoe  on  na- 
tural complexion ;  for  the  argument  is  too  laige:  more  wor- 
thy of  observation  it  is,  how  superstition  captivates  the  wis- 
dom of  the  wisest,  where'  the  hdp  of  true  religion  is  want* 
ing,  iBmUius,  though  he  were  suffidiently  instructed  ooo- 
ceming  this  defect  of  the  moon,  that  it  was  no  supernatural 
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-  thing,  nor  aboTe  the  reach  of  hmnoD  mdentaiidiiig,  so  as 
he  should  need  to  trouble  himBelf  with  any  devout  regard 
thereof,  yet  could  he  not  refrain  from  doing  his  duty  to  this 
moon,  and  congratulating  with  sacrifice  her  delivery,  as  soon 
as  she  shone  out  bright  again ;  for  which  he  is  commended 
even  by  Plutarch,  a  sage  philosopher,  as  a  godly  and  rc^ 
ligious  man.  If  Sulpicius  perhaps  did  not  assist  him  in  tliis 
foolish  devotion,  yet  is  it  like  that  he,  being  a  senator,  and 
one  of  the  counciL  for  war,  was  partaker  tlie  next  moming 
in  a  sacrifice  done  to  Hercules,  which  was  no  less  foolish : 
for  a  great  part  of  the  (]n.Y  was  vainly  consumed,  ere  Hercu- 
les could  be  pleased  witli  any  sacritice,  and  vouchsafe  to  shew 
tokens  of  good  luck  in  the  entrails  of  the  beasts.  At  lengthy 
m  the  belly  of  the  one  and  twentieth  saciifice,  was  found  a 
promise  of  victory  to  jEmilius ;  but  with  condition,  that  he 
should  not  ffwe  the  onset*,  Hercules  was  a  Greek,  and  par- 
tial^ as  nearer  in  alliance  to  the  Macedonian  than  to  the 
Roman :  wherefore  it  had  been  better  to  call  upon  the  new 
goddess^  lately  canoniied  at  AUlMoida;  or  upon  RomuIu% 
founder  of  ih&r  aty,  on  whom  the  Romans  had  bestonoed 
his  deity ;  or  (if  a  god  of  elder  date  were  more  authentical) 
upon  Mais,  the  father  of  Romulus,  to  whom  helonged  the 
guidance  of  military  affiurs,  and  who  therefore  would  hme 
limited  his  favour  with  no  injunctioiia  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  war. 

Now  concerning  the  battle  ;  .^milius  was  throughly  per- 
suaded, that  the  king  meant  to  abide  it:  for  that  otherwise 

he  would  not  have  stayed  at  Pydna,  when  as,  a  Httle  before, 

his  leisure  served  to  retire  whither  he  listed,  the  Romans 
being  further  off.  In  regard  of  this,  and  pcrliaps  of  the  to- 
kens appearing  in  the  sacrifices,  the  consul  thought  that  he 
might  wait  upon  advantage,  witliouL  making  any  great  haste. 
Neither  was  it  to  be  neglected,  tliat  the  morning  sun  was 
full  in  the  Romans'  faces,  which  would  be  much  to  their 
hinderance  all  the  forenoon.  Since  therefore  Perseus  kept 
his  ground,  tiiat  was  commodious  for  the  phalanx,  and 
i^miJius  sent  forth  part  of  his  men  to  bring  in  wood  and 
fodder,  there  was  no  likelihood  of  %htiag  that  day.  But 
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about  ten  of  thfi  cbdc  in  the  mvningy  a  maU  oocamm 
brought  to  pass  tbal  which  whereto  ndther  of  the  genende 
had  over  earnest  desire.  A  hone  hnice  loose  at  watanog, 

which  two  or  three  of  the  Roman  soldiers  followed  into  the 
river,  wading  after  him  up  to  the  knees.  The  king^s  men 
lay  on  the  lui iher  bank ;  whence  a  couple  of  Thracians  ran 
into  the  water,  to  draw  this  horse  over  to  their  own  side. 
These  fell  to  blows,  as  in  a  private  quarrel,  and  one  of  the 
Thracians  was  slain.  His  countrymen  seeing  this,  liaated  to 
revensre  their  feIlow"'s  dtalh,  and  followed  those  that  had 
slain  him  over  the  river.  Ileroupon  company  came  in,  to 
help  on  each  part,  until  the  number  grew  such  as  made  it 
past  a  fray,  and  caused  both  the  armies  to  be  careful  of  the 
event  In  fine^  eadi  of  the  generala  placed  his  men  in  order 
of  battle,  accordingly  aa  the  manner  of  his  oountiyy  and  the 
arms  wherewith  they  served,  did  require.  The  gmond  was 
a  flat  level,  save  that  on  the  sides  a  few  hiUocks  weie  laised 
here  and  there,  whereof  each  part  nu|^t  take  what  advan- 
tage it  oould.  The  Haoedonians  were  the  greater  number, 
tfa«  Honians  the  better  soldierly  and  hetto*  appointed,  fioth 
the  kipg  and  the  oonsid  encouraged  their  men  with  Urdy 
words;  whidh  the  pcessnt  condition  couild  bounlifiilly  a^ 
lord.  But  the  kis^  having  finished  his  ovation,  and  sent  on 
his  men»  withdrew  himaeilf  into  Pydna;  there  to  do  sacrifice^ 
as  he  pretended^  unto  Hercules.  It  is  die  less  marvd  that 
he  durst  adventure  battle,  nnoe  he  had  bethought  himself 
of  such  a  stratagem  whereby  to  save  his  own  person.  As  for 
Hercules,  he  liked  not  the  sacrifice  of  a  coward,  whoso  un- 
seasonable devotion  could  be  no  belter  thaii  hy  pocrisy ;  for 
he  that  will  pray  for  a  good  harvest  ought  also  to  plough, 
sow,  and  wood  his  ground.  When  therefore  Uie  king  re- 
turned to  the  battle,  he  found  it  no  better  than  lost  ;  and 
he,  in  looking  to  his  own  safety,  caused  it  to  be  lost  altoge- 
ther, by  beginning  the  flight.  ^Phc  acts  of  this  day,  such  as 
we  find  recorded,  are,  that  the  Roman  elephants  could  do 
no  manner  of  good ;  that  the  Macedonian  phalanx  did  so 
stoutly  press  onwards^  and  beat  <^  all  which  came  before  it, 
^fFHilinTS  was  thflffftt  niiieh  astmiinhfd ;  thePel^D^ 
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rusliing  desperately  on  the  phalanx,  were  overborne,  many 
of  them  slain,  and  the  squadrons  following  them  so  discou- 
raged herewith,  as  they  retired  apace  towards  an  hill.  These 
were  the  things  that  fell  out  adverse  to  the  Komans;  and 
which  the  consul  beholdinp;:,  is  said  to  have  rent  his  coat- 
amiour  for  grief.  If  the  king,  with  all  his  power  of  hors^ 
had  in  like  manner  done  his  devoir,  the  victory  might  have 
been  hie  own*  That  which  turned  the  fortune  of  the  battle 
WW  the  nme  which  doubtless  the  oonsul  expected,  even 
from  the  beginning ;  the  ditiSoultj,  or  almost  impomibilitjr* 
of  holding  the  phalanx  lo^g  in  order :  for  whilst  some  of 
the  Romans*  small  battalioiis  pressed  bard  upon  one  port  of 
k,  and  othm  recoiled  from  it,  it  wis  neossswy  the  Mft- 
cfdonians  would  foUow  upon  those  wba/^  were  put  to  the 
wono)  that  some  filesy  hariiig  open  wmy  btfiire  them,  should 
advance  themsdves  beyond  the  zest  that  were  bdd  at  n 
stand.  This  coming  so  to  pass,  admonished  the  consul  wbat 
was  to  be  done.  The  long  pikes  of  the  Maffedrniians  weie 
of  little  use  when  they  weie  cfaaiged  m  flank  by  the  Boman 
taigetest  nccoirding  to  direction  given  by  ^nulius»  when 
be  saw  the  front  of  the  enemy''s  great  battle  become  unequal, 
and  the  ranks  in  some  places  open,  by  reason  of  the  unequal 
resistance  which  they  found.  Thus  was  tlic  use  of  the  p}ia- 
lanx  proved  unavailable  against  many  small  squadrons,  as  it 
had  been  formerly  in  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae ;  yea,  this 
form  of  embattling  was  found  unserviceable  against  the 
Other,  by  reason,  that  being  not  every  where  alike  distressed, 
it  would  break  of  itself;  though  here  we:  c  IiIiIl  such  incoa- 
venience  of  p;Toiinri  as  had  been  at   C  vnoscephalae. 

Perseus,  when  he  saw  his  battle  begin  to  route,  turned  his 
bridle  pEesently^  and  ran  amain  towards  Pella.  All  his  horse 
esespcd,  in  a  msnDer^  untouched,  and  a  great  number  fol.. 
lowed  him;  the  little  harm  which  they  had  taken  witnesmi^ 
the  Uttle  good  service  which  they  had  done*  As  Ibr  the  poor 
&a(y  they  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  who  desr. 
above  twenty  thousand  of  them ;  though  having  httle  diMe 
to  be  furiou%  as  bsnrii^  lost*  in  that  bsMk^  only  sooMBifour. 
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score  or  six  score  men  at  the  most.  Some  of  the  foot,  escap- 
ing from  the  execution,  overtook  the  king  and  his  company 
in  a  w  oocl ;  where  they  fell  to  railing  at  tlic  horsemen,  call- 
ing them  cowards,  traitors,  and  such  other  names,  till  at 
length  they  fell  to  blows.   The  king  was  in  doubt,  lest  they 
had  ill  meaning  to  himself,  and  therefore  turned  out  of  the 
common  way,  being  followed  by  such  as  thought  it  good. 
The  rest  of  the  company  dispersed  themselves,  every  one  as 
Itis  own  occa^ons  guided  him.    Of  those  that  kept  ahmg 
with  their  king,  the  number  began  withm  a  while  to  lessen : 
for  he  fell  to  devising  upon  whom  he  might  Jay  the  blame 
of  that  day^s  misfortune,  which  was  most  due  to  himself; 
thereby  causing  those  that  knew  his  nature  to  shrink  away 
from  him  how  they  could.  At  his  coming  to  Pelia,  he  found 
his  pkgss  and  household  servants  ready  to  attend  him,  as 
they- had  been  wont;  but  of  his  great  men  that  had  escaped 
fkom  the  batde,'  there*  was  none  appearing  in  die  court,  in 
this  melandiolic  time^  there  were  two  of  his  treasurers  thai 
had  the  boldness  to  come  to  him,  and  tell  him  roundly  of 
his  finilts;  but,  in  reward  of  their  unseasonable  admonitioas, 
he  stabbed  them  both  to  death.  After  this,  none  whom  he 
sent  for  would  come  tt  him.  This  boded  no  good.  Where- 
fore,  standing  in  fear  lest  they  that  refused  to  come  at  his 
call  should  shortly  dare  some  greater  mischief,  he  stole  out 
of  Pella  by  night.    Of  his  friends,  he  had  with  him  only 
Evander  (who  had  been  employed  to  kill  Eumcru  i^  at  Del- 
phi) and  two  other.  There  followed  him  likewise  about  five 
hundred  Cretians ;  more  for  love  of  his  money  than  of  him. 
To  these  he  gave  of  his  plate  as  much  as  was  worth  about 
fifty  talents,  though  shortly  he  cozened  them  of  some  part 
thereof ;  making  show  as  if  he  would  have  redeemed  it,  but 
never  paying  the  money.   The  third  day  after  the  battle  he 
came  to  Amphipolis,  where  he  exhorted  the  townsmen  to 
fidelity  with  tears ;  and  his  own  speech  being  hindered  by 
tears,  appointed  Evander  to  speak  what  himself  would  hsnre 
uttered.  But  the  Amphipolitans  made  it  their  chief  taste  to 
look  well  to  themselves.  Upon  .the  first  fame  of  the  over- 
throw, they  had  emptied  their  town  of  two  thousand  Thr»- 
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dans  that  lay  there  in  garrison ;  sending  them  forth  under 
colour  of  a  j^ainful  employment,  and  shutting  the  gates  after 
thf  ni:  iiiid  now,  lo  l>e  rid  of  the  king,  they  plainlv  hade 
Evander  be  gone.  The  king  hearing  this,  had  ni>  riiiri(]  to 
tarry;  but  embarking  lilniself  and  the  treasure  which  he 
had  there  in  certain  vessels  ihat  he  found  in  the  river  Stry- 
mon,  passed  over  to  the  isle  of  Samothraee;  where  he  hoped 
to  hve  safe,  by  privilege  of  the  religious  sanctuary  therein. 

These  miserable  shifts  of  the  kuig  make  it  the  less  doubt- 
ful how  all  the  kingdom  fell  into  the  power  of  iEmilius 
within  so  few  days  after  his  victory.  Pydna,  which  wag 
nearest  at  hand,  was  the  last  that  yielded.  About  six  thou- 
sand of  the  soldiers,  that,  were  of  sundry  nations,  fled  out  of 
the  battle  into  that  town^  and  prepared  for  defence;  the 
ooofuaed  rabble  of  so  many  strangers  hindering  all  delibera> 
tion  and  consent.  Hippius,  who  had  kept  the  passage  over 
Oasa  against  Martins,  with  PantauchuB»  who  had  been  sent 
ambassador  to  Gentius  the  Illyrian,  were  the  first  that  came 
in;  yielding  themselves  and  the  town  of  Beroea,  whither 
they  had  retired  out  of  the  battle.  With  the  like  message 
came  others-  from  Thessalonica,  from  Pella,  and  from  all  the 
towns  of  Maoedon,  within  two  days;  the'  loss  of  the  head 
bereaving  the  whole  body  of  all  sense  and  strength.  Neither 
did  they  of  Pydna  stand  out  any  longer,  when  they  knew 
that  the  king  had  forsaken  his  country ;  but  opened  their 
gates  upon  such  terms,  that  the  sack  of  it  was  granted  to 
the  Roman  aniu .  iEmilius  sent  abroad  into  the  country 
such  as  lie  tliouglu  meetesL  Lo  take  charge  of  other  cities; 
he  himseit  marching  towards  Pella.  He  foimd  in  Pclla  no 
more  than  three  hundred  talents;  the  sanu^  w Hot cdf  l\iscus 
had  lately  defrauded  the  Illyrian :  but  within  a  httle  while 
he  shall  have  moi  L'. 

It  was  soon  inidLrstood  that  Per^c  us  had  taken  sanctuary 
in  the  temple  at  Samothrace,  his  own  letters  to  the  consul 
confirming  the  rejxjrt.  He  sent  these  letters  by  j>crsons  of 
such  mean  condition,  that  his  case  was  pitied,  for  that  he 
wanted  the  seirvice  of  better  men.  The  scope  of  his  writing 
was  to  desire  &vour ;  which^  though  he  be|;ged  in  terms  ill 
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beseeming  a  king,  yet  moce  the  imeriptioD  of  Ins  epiitle  ww 
King  Perwtts  to  the  eoDmil  PanTuB^^  the  ooiunil,  who  had 
taken  from  him  hie  kingdom,  and  would  not  allow  him  to 
retain  the  title,  refused  to  malce  answer  thereunto.  So  there 

came  other  letters,  as  humble  as  couki  be  expected;  whereby 
he  craved,  and  obtained,  that  some  might  be  sent  to  confer 
With  hmi  about  matters  of  liis  present  estate.  Nevertheless, 
in  this  conference,  he  was  marvellous  earnest  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  retain  the  name  of  king.  And  to  this  end  it 
was,  perhaps,  that  he  had  so  carefully  preser\  ed  his  treasure 
unto  the  very  last:  flatteiing  himself  with  such  vain  hopes 
as  these:  that  the  Romans  would  neither  violate  a  sanctuar^^ 
nor  yet  neglect  thoee  great  riches  in  his  possession,  but  coin, 
pound  with  him  for  money,  letting  him  have  his  desire  to 
live  at  ease^  and  be  called  king.  Yea,  it  seems  that  he  had 
indeed,  even  from  the  beginning,  a  deare  to  live  in  this  iafe 
ot  Samothiaee;  both  for  that  in  one  of  his  coonihatiiHii 
about  the  war  he  was  dehorted  by  his  friends  from  seeking 
to  enshange  bis  kii^gdam  of  Maoedon  for  *sucli  a  paltry 
island,  and  for  that  he  ofeed  to  ky  up  the  money  wbidi 
Eumenes  demanded  m  the  holy  temple  that  was  there.  But 
he  finds  it  otherwise.  They  urge  him  to  g^e  place  unto  ne- 
oesnty,  and  without  mote  ado  to  yidd  to  the  diseretiao  ai^ 
wamj  at  the  peoj^  of  Rome.  Thb  is  so  ftr  agnnst  hia 
nund,  that  the  conference  breaks  off  without  effect.  Pre- 
sently there  aniTes  at  Samothrace,  Co.  Octavius,  the  Roman 
admiral,  with  his  fleet;  who  assays,  as  well  by  terrible 
threats  as  by  fair  kmguage,  to  draw  the  king  out  of  his 
lurking  hole,  wherein,  for  fear  of  imprisonment,  he  had  im- 
prisoned himself.  When  all  would  not  serve,  a  question  was 
moved  to  the  Samothracians,  how  they  durst  pollute  their 
temple  by  receiving  into  it  one  that  had  \aoIated  tlie  like 
holy  privilege  of  sanctuary,  by  attempting  the  murder  of 
king  Eumenes  at  Delphi  ?  Fhis  went  to  the  quick.  The 
Samothraciang,  being  now  in  the  power  of  the  Romans,  take 
this  matter  to  heart;  and  send  word  to  the  Jong,  that  Evan- 
der,  who  lives  with  htm  in  the  temple,  is  aeensed  of  an  im- 
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indys  fact  eaminitted  at  Delplu>  whereof  unlen  he  can  dear 
biDifl^  in  judgment*  he  mutt  tx»t  be  suffered  to  pnifime  that 
holy  place  by  his  abiding  in  it.  The  reverence  borne  to  hk 
majesty,  now  past,  makes  them  fofbear  to  say  that  Perseus 
himself  is  charged  with  the  same  crime.  But  what  will  this 
avail,  when  the  minister  of  the  fact  being  brought  into  judg- 
ment shall  (as  is  to  be  feared)  appeach  the  author?  Perseus 
therefore  willeth  Kvander  to  have  consideration  of  the  little 
favour  that  can  be  expected  at  the  Romans'  hand,  who  are 
like  to  be  presidents  and  overseers  of  this  judgment :  so  as 
it  were  better  to  die  valiantly,  since  none  other  hope  re- 
mains, than  hope  to  make  good  an  ill  cause ;  where  though 
he  had  a  good  plea,  yet  it  could  not  heljj  liim.  Of  this  mo- 
tion Evander  seems  to  like  well;  and  either  kills  himself,  or, 
hofung  to  escape  thence,  by  deferring  the  time,  as  it  were  to 
get  poison  wherewith  to  end  bis  lif<^  is  killed  by  the  king^s 
commandmeftit.  The  death  of  this  man,  who  had  studc  to 
Perseus  in  all  times  of  need,  makes  all  the  king's  friends 
that  remained  hitherto,  to  forsake  him ;  so  as  none  aie  left 
with  hiniy  save  his  wife  and  children,  with  his  pages.  It  is 
much  to  be  suspeeted»  that  th^  which  leave  him  upon  this 
OQcasion  will  tell  perilous  talesi  and  ssj^  that  the  king  hath 
lost  privilege  of  this  holy  saiictuary  bj  murdering  Evan* 
der  thenin.  Or  if  the  Bomans  will  affirm  so  mudi,  who 
shall  dare  to  gainsay  them?  Since  thereloKe  tbete  is  nothing 
but  a  point  of  formality,  and  even  that  also  liable  to  dispute, 
wlneh  pieserves  bim  firoro  eapdvity,  be  purpoaeth  to  make 
an  escape,  and  fly  with  bis  treasures  unto  Cotys,  his  good 
friend,  into  Thraoe.  Oroandes,  a  Crerian,  lay  at  Samothraoe 
with  one  ship ;  who  easily  was  persuaded  to  waft  the  king 
thence.  With  all  secrecy  the  king's  money,  as  much  as 
could  be  BO  conveyed,  was  carried  aboax'd  by  night ;  and  the 
king  himself,  with  his  wife  and  "  children,  (if  rather  it  were 
not  true  that  he  had  w  iih  him  only  *  Philip,  his  elder  son, 
who  was  only  by  adoption  his  son,  being  his  >  brother  by 
nature,)  with  much  ado  got  out  at  a  window  by  a  rope,  and 
over  a  mud  wall.  At  Ins  coming  to  the  sea-side,  he  found 
«  Plntaich.  la  Vlt, MmU,         *  Llr.  Ub.  45.        f  Ur.  Ub.43. 
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no  Oroandes  there  :  the  Cretian  had  played  a  Cretian  trick, 
and  was  gone  with  tlie  money  to  his  own  home.  So  it  be- 
gan to  wax  clear  day,  whilst  Perseus  was  searching  all  along 
the  shore;  wlio  hati  stayed  so  long  about  this,  that  he  might 
fear  to  be  intercepted,  ere  he  could  recover  the  temple.  He 
'  ran  therefore  amain  towards  his  lodging ;  and  thinking  it 
not  safe  to  enter  it  the  common  way,  lest  he  should  be 
takeikf  he  hid  himBelf  in  an  obficure  comer.  His  pages  miai- 
ing  him,  ran  up  and  down  making  inquiry;  till  Octavius 
made  prodanuitioDy  that  ail  the  king^a  fMig^9  and  Macedo- 
niaiia  whatsoever,  abiding  with  thdr  master  in  Samothraoey 
ahould  have  their  lives  and  liberty,  with  all  to  them  belong- 
ing, wludi  they  had  either  in  that  isle  or  at  home  in  Maoe- 
don,  oonditiiiiiany  that  th^  should  presently  yield  then^ 
selves  to  the  Botnans.  Hereupon  they  all  came  in.  Like> 
wise  Ion,  a  Thessalonian,  to  whom  the  king  had  given  the 
custody  of  Ins  children,  delivered  them  up  to  Octavius. 
Lastly,  Perseus  himself,  with  his  son  Philip,  accusing  the 
gods  of  SfffmithTfy^t  that  had  no  better  protected  him,  ren- 
dered himself  and  made  the  Roman  victory  complete.  If 
he  had  not  trusted  in  those  gods  of  Samothraoe,  but  em- 
ployed his  whole  care  in  the  defence  of  Macedmi,  without 
other  hope  of  living  than  of  reigning  therein,  he  might  well 
have  brought  this  war  to  an  happier  end.  Now,  by  dividing 
his  CO f!^i rations,  nnd  j)msLiing  at  once  those  contrary  hopes 
of  saving  kiundiiiii  by  arms,  and  himself  l)v  flight,  he  is 
become  a  spectacle  of  mise  rv,  and  one  among  the  number  of 
those  princes  that  have  been  wreu  lied  by  their  own  default. 
He  was  presently  sent  away  to  .ICmiiius;  before  whom  he 
fell  to  the  ground  so  basely,  that  he  seemed  thereby  to  dis- 
honour the  victory  over  himself,  as  gotten  upon  one  of  ab- 
ject quality,  and  therefore  the  less  to  be  esteemed.  iEmilius 
used  to  him  the  language  of  a  gentle  victor:  blaming  him, 
though  mildly,  for  having  with  so  hostile  a  mind  made  war 
upon  the  Romans.  Hereto  good  answer  might  have  been 
returned  by  one  of  better  spirit;  as  for  Perseus,  he  answered 
all  with  a  fearful  silence.  He  was  comforted  with  hope  of 
life,  or  (as  the  consul  termed  it)  almost  assurance;  for  that 
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such  was  the  mercy  of  the  |)t  ()])le  of  Rome.  After  these 
good  words,  being  invited  to  the  consurs  table,  and  re- 
spectively entreated,  he  was  committed  prisoner  to  Q. 
iElius. 

Such  end  had  this  Macedoriian  war,  after  four  years'  con- 
tinuance; and  such  end  therewithal  had  the  kingdom  of 
Macedon ;  the  glory  whereof,  that  had  sometime  filled  all 
parts  of  the  world  then  known,  was  now  translated  unto 
Rome. 

SECT.  IX. 

GentmSf  king  of  the  lUytians,  taken  by  the  Romans, 

ABOUT  the  same  time,  and  with  like  celerity,  Anicius, 
the  Roman  pretor  who  succeeded  unto  App.  Ckudius,  hud 
the  like  auocesi  against  king  Gentius,  the  Illyrian.  Gentius 
had  an  amy  of  fifteen  thousand;  with  which  he  was  at 
Ussua,  teady  to  assist  king  Perseus  as  soon  as  the  money 
shouUl  come,  whereof  he  had  received  only  ten  talents.  But 
Anieius  arrested  him  on  the  way,  fought  with  him,  over-'- 
came  him,  and  draye  him  into  'Scodra.  This  town  was  very 
defenrable  by  nature,  berades  the  help  of  fortification,  and 
strongly  manned  with  all  the  force  of  Iliyria;  which,  assiistcd 
with  the  king'^s  presence,  made  it  seem  unpossihle  to  be  won 
in  any  not  a  very  long  time.  Yet  Anicius  w;is  confident  in 
his  late  victory;  and  therefore  preseoLed  his  cirniy  bclbre  tlie 
walls,  making  countenance  to  give  an  assault.  The  Illyrians, 
that  might  easily  have  defended  themselves  within  the  town, 
would  needs  issue  forth  and  fight.  They  were,  it  seems, 
rather  passionate  than  courageous ;  for  they  were  beaten, 
and  thereupon  forthwith  began  amazedly  to  treat  about 
yielding.  The  king  sent  ambassadors ;  by  whom,  at  first, 
he  desired  truce  £m  three  days,  that  he  might  deliberate 
concerning  his  estate.  It  ill  i>ecame  him,  who  had  laid  viq^ 
lent  hand  on  the  Roman  ambassadors,  to  have  recourse  tp 
such  mediation:  but  he  thought  his  own  fiiult  pardonable, 
inasmuch  as  iMtherto  there  was  no  greater  hann  done  by 
him  than  the  casdng  of  those  ambassadors  into  prison,  whofe 
they  weite  still  alive.  Having  obtained  three  days*  leqiite, 
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he  passed  up  a  river,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Roman  camp, 
into  the  lake  of  Scodra,  as  it  were  to  consult  the  more  pfi- 
YEtely,  though  uideed  to  hearken  whether  the  report  were, 
true,  that  his  brother  Caravantius  was  coming  to  his  rescue. 
Finding  that  no  such  help  was  toward}  it  is  wonder  that  he 
was  so  foolish  as  to  return  into  Soodra.  He  sent  messengers 
craTing  access  unto  the  pretor;  before  whom,  having  la- 
mented bis  folly  past,  (whidi,  excepting  the  dishonesty,  was 
not  so  great  as  hb  folly  present,)  be  fell  down  humbly,  and 
yielded  himself  to  discretion.  AU  the  towns  of  bis  kingdom, 
together  with  Ids  wife^  children,  brother,  and  friends,  were 
presently  given  up.  So  this  war  ended  in  thirty  days ;  the 
people  of  Rome  not  knowing  that  it  was  begun,  until  Per- 
penna,  one  of  the  ambassadors  that  had  been  imprisoned, 
brought  word  from  Anicius  how  ail  liad  passed. 

SECT.  X. 

How  the  Romans  behaved  themselves  in  Greece  and  Macedon  after 

their  victory  over  Perseus. 

NOW  began  the  Romans  to  swell  with  the  pride  of  their 
f<»tune^  and  to  look  tyrannically  upon  those  that  had  been 
unmannerly  toward  them  before,  whilst  the  war  with  Per* 
sens  seemed  full  of  danger.  The  Rhodian  ambassadors  were 
still  at  Rome  when  the  tidings  of  these  victcmes  weie 
brought  thither:  wbmfore  it  was  thought  good  to  csll 
them  into  the  senate,  and  bid  them  do  thar  errand  again. 
This  they  performed  with  bad  grace;  saying,  that  they  were 
sent  from  Rhodes  to  make  an  overture  of  peace,  forasmudi 
as  it  was  thought  that  this  war  was  no  less  grievous  to  the 
Romans  themselves  than  to  the  Macedonians  and  many 
others;  but  that  now  they  were  very  glad,  and  in  behalf  of 
the  Rhodians  did  congratulate  witli  the  senate  and  people 
of  Rome,  that  it  was  ended  much  more  happily  than  had 
been  expected.  Hereto  the  senate  made  answer,  that  the 
Rhodians  had  sent  this  embassage  to  Rome,  not  for  love  to 
Rome,  but  in  favour  of  the  Macedonian,  whose  partisans 
they  were,  and  should  so  be  taken.  By  these  threats,  and 
the  desire  of  some  (covetous  of  the  charge)  to  have  war 
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proclaimed  against  Rhodes,  the  ambassadors  were  so  af- 
frightedy  that  in  mourning  apparel,  as  humble  suppliants^ 
they  went  about  the  city,  beseeching  all  men,  especially  die 
great  ones,  to  pardon  their  indiscretion,  and  not  to  prosecute 
diem  with  vengeance  for  some  foolish  words.  This  duiger 
of  war  from  Rome  being  known  at  Rhodes,  all  that  had 
been  any  whit  averse  from  the  Romans,  in  ilu*  late  war  uf 
Macedon,  were  either  taken  and  condenmetl,  or  sent  pri- 
soners to  Rome;  excepting  some  that  slew  themselves  for 
fear,  wliose  goods  also  were  confiseatetL  Vet  tins  procured 
little  grace;  and  less  would  have  done,  it  old  M.  Cato,  a 
man  by  nature  vehement,  had  not  uttered  a  mild  sentence, 
and  advertised  the  senate,  that  in  decreeing  war  against 
Rhodes  they  should  much  dishonour  themselves,  and  make 
it  thought,  that  ^rather  the  wealth  of  that  city,  which  they 
were  greedy  to  ransack,  than  any  just  cause,  had  moved" 
them  thereto.  This  consideration,  together  with  their  good 
deserts  in  the  wars  of  Philip  and  Antiocfaus,  helped  well 
the  Hhodians;  among  whom  none  of  any  mark  remained 
alive,  save  those  that  had  been  of  the  Roman  Action.  AU 
which  notwithstanding,  many  years  passed,  ere,  by  impor- 
tunate suit,  they  could  be  admitted  into  the  society  of  the 
Bomans ;  a  favour  which,  till  now,  they  had  not  esteemed, 
but  thought  themselves  better  without  it,  as  equal  friends. 

With  the  hke  or  greater  severity  did  the  Romans  make 
themselves  terrible  in  all  parts  of  Greece.  iEmilius  himself 
made-  jji  ogress  through  the  country,  visiting  all  the  famous 
places  therein,  as  for  his  pleasure;  yet  not  forgetting  to 
.  make  them  understand  what  power  he  had  over  them. 
More  than  five  hundred  of  the  chief  citizens  in  Demetrias 
were  slain  at  one  time  by  those  of  the  Roman  faction,  and 
with  help  of  the  Roman  soldiers :  others  fled,  or  were  ba- 
nished, and  their  goods  confiscated.  Of  which  tilings,  when 
complaint  was  made  to  the  consul,  the  redress  was  such  as 
requited  not  the  pains  of  making  supplication.  His  Mends» 
that  is  to  say,  those  which  betrayed  unto  the  Romans  the 
liberty  of  their  country,  he  feasted  like  a  king,  with  exoesu 
•  Cmtn  in  Orst.  spud  SaUust.  de  Co^lnrst.  CalUUm. 
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sive  cheer ;  yet  so,  that  he  had  all  things  very  cheap  in  his 
camp:  an  easy  matter,  since  no  man  rlurst  be  backward  in 
sendnig  provisions,  nor  set  on  them  the  due  price.  Ambas- 
sadors likewise  were  sent  from  Rome;  some  to  qive  order 
for  settling  the  estate  of  MacedoD,  towards  which  they  had 
more  particular  instruction  from  the  senate  than  was  usual 
in  such  cases ;  and  some  to  YUat  the  affairs  of  Greece.  The 
kingdom  of  Macedon  uras  set  at  liberty  by  iEmilius  and  the 
mhBoadanf  his  assistants,  who  had  order  therefore  from 
the  senate.  But  this  liberty  was  sudi  as  the  Romans  used 
to  bestow.  The  best  part  of  it  was,  that  the  tHbute  which 
had  been  paid  unto  the  kings  was  lessened  hj  half.  As  ftir 
the  rest,  the  country  was  divided  into  fonr  parts,  and  they 
forbidden  commerce  one  with  the  other.  All  the  nobility 
were  sent  captive  into  Italy,  with  their  inves  and  children, 
as  many  as  -wett  above  fifteen  years  old.  The  ancient  laws 
of  the  country  were  abrogated,  and  new  given  by  ^Emilius. 
Such  mischief  the  senate  thought  it  better  to  do,  at  the  first 
alteration  thine^s  in  this  province,  and  in  the  tiiiic  of  con- 
quest, than  oilKr\MSL'  to  leave  any  inconveiiienre  that  should 
be  worse  in  the  flu u  re.  But  concernini^  the  Greeks,  that 
were  not  subjects  to  Home,  the  things  done  to  them  could 
deserve  no  better  name  than  mere  tyranny,  yea,  and  shame- 
less perjury;  were  it  not  so,  that  the  familiar  custom  among 
princes  and  great  estates,  of  violating  leagues,  doth  make 
the  oaths  of  oonfederatioii  seem  of  no  validity.  The  am- 
bassadors, that  were  sent  to  visit  the  Greeks,  called  before 
them  all  such  bien  6t  itote,  from  every  quarter,  as  had  any 
i^y  ditoovered  an  Un^erviotoble  disposition  towards  the  Bo- 
mans.  These  they  sent  to  ftome,  where  they  were  made 
sure  enough.  Smne  of  diese  had  sent  letters  to  Pcarteus, 
wludi  fell  at  lebgth  into  the  Romans*  hands;  and  in  that 
i^pect,  though  they  were  lio  subjects,  yet  Wanted  there  not 
colour  for  udmg  them  as  trsitors,  or  at  least  as  enemies. 
But  since  only  two  men  were  beheaded,  for  having  been 
openly  on  the  Macedonian  side,  and  suice  it  is  confessed, 
that  the  good  patriots  were  no  less  afflicted  in  this  inqui- 
sition, than  they  that  had  sold  tiiemseives  to  the  king ;  tins 
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manner  of  proceeding  WAS  incxcus&blc  tyranny.  With  the 
Achseans  theso  ambassadors  were  to  deal  more  formally, 
not  so  much  because  that  commonweahh  was  strong  (though 
this  were  to  be  re^ardt  d  by  them,  having  no  commission  to 
make  or  denounce  war)  and  hke  to  prove  untractable,  if 
manifest  wrong  were  offered  ;  as  for  that  there  appeared  no 
manner  of  sign,  by  letters  or  otherwise,  whereby  any  one  of 
the  Achoans  could  be  suspiciously  charged  to  have  held 
oorrespondenoe  with  the  Macedonian.  It  was  also  so,  that 
neither  Callicrates  nor  any  of  faiB  adherents  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  nation,  in  doing  or  offisring  their  service  to 
the  Romans,  but  only  such  aa  weie  the  beat  patriots.  Yet 
would  not  thecefiire  the  ambaaBadors  nei^ect  to  use  the  be- 
nefit of  .the  time,  wberein,  ^noe  all  men  trembled  for  fear 
of  Borne,  the  seaaaii  served  fitly  to  rank  tbe  Achseans  with 
llie  rest*  And  hereto  CaUicrates  wm  very  urgent,  fearing, 
and  procuring  them  to  fear  in  behalf  of  hhn  and  his  friends, 
that  if  some  sharp  order  were  not  now  taken,  he  and  his 
fellows  should  be  made  to  pay  for  their  mischievous  devices 
ere  long  time  passed.  So  the  ambassadors  came  among  the 
Achseans,  where  one  of  them,  in  open  asscinl>lv  of  the  na- 
tion, spake  as  Callicrates  had  before  instructed  him.  He 
said,  that  some  of  the  chief  among  them  had  with  money 
and  other  means  befriended  Perseus.  This  being  st),  he 
desired  that  all  such  men  might  be  condemned,  whom,  after 
sentence  given,  he  would  name  unto  them.  "  After  sentence 
"  given cried  out  the  whole  assembly ;  "  what  justice  were 
this?  Name  them  first,  and  let  them  answer ;  wliich  if  they 
«  cannot  well  do^  we  wiU  soon  condemn  them.^  Then  said 
the  Boman  boldly,  that  all  their  pretora,  as  many  as  bad  led 
tfaeir  armies,  were  guilty  of  this  crime. .  *^  If  this  were  tnie^** 
said  Xenon,  a  temperate  man,  and  confident  in  bis  innocence 
then  shoidd  I  likewise  have  been  figiend  to  Perseus ;  where- 
<tf  if  any  man  can  accuse  me,  I  shall  throughly  answer  Imn, 
either  here  presently,  or  before  the  senate  at  BomeJ**  Upon 
these  words  of  Xenon  the  ambassador  hud  hold,  and  said, 
that  even  so  it  were  the  best  way  for  him  and  the  rest  to 
purge  tliemselves  before  the  senate  at  Rome.    Then  began 
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he  to  name  others,  and  left  not  until  he  had  cited  above  a 
thousand,  willing  them  to  appear  and  answer  before  the 
senate.  This  might  even  be  termed  the  captivity  of  Greece, 
•wherein  so  many  of  the  honestest  and  worthiest  men  were 
carried  from  liome,  for  none  other  cause  than  their  love 
uww  their  country,  to  be  punished  according  to  the  will  of 
those  who  could  not  endure  that  virtue  and  regard  of  the 
public  liberty  should  dwell  together  in  any  of  the  Greeks. 
At  their  coming  to  Rome  they  were  all  cast  into  |iri8on>  as 
men  already  condemned  by  the  Achaeans.  Many  embas- 
sages .were  sent  from  Achaia  (where  it  is  to  be  wondered, 
that  any  such  honest  care  of  these  innocent  men  could  be 
remaining,  since  honesty  had  been  thus  punished  as  a  ^ce 
in  so  many  of  the  worthiest  among  xthem)  to  inform  the  se- 
nate, that  these  men  were  ndther  condemned  by  the  Achss*^ 
ans,  nor  yet  held  to  be  ofienders.  But  instead  of  better 
answer  it  was  pronounced,  that  the  senate  thought  it  not 
**  expedient  for  the  country  that  these  men  should  return 
*^  into  Aduua.^  Neither  could  any  soHdtation  of  the  Achte. 
ans,  who  never  ceased  to  importune  the  senate  for  their  H-  , 
berty,  prevail  at  all,  uiUii  ahtr  seventeen  years  fewer  than 
tliirty  of  them  were  enlarged  ;  of  whom  that  wise  and  vir- 
tuous man  Polybius,  the  great  histonan,  was  one.  All  the 
rest  were  cither  dead  in  prison,  or,  having  made  offer  to 
escape,  whether  upon  the  wny  before  they  came  to  Rome, 
or  whether  out  of  gaol  after  that  they  were  committed  there- 
to, suffered  death  as  malefactors*. 

This  was  a  gentle  correction  in  regard  of  what  was  done 
upon  the  Epirots.  For  the  senate,  being  desirous  to  pre- 
serve the  Macedonian  treasure  whole,  yet  widial  to  gratify 
the  soldiers,  gave  order,  that  the  whole  country  of  Epirus 
should  be  put  to  sack.  This  was  a  barbarous  and  horrible 
cruel^,  as  also  it  was  performed  by  .£milius  with  mis-  . 
chievous  subtilty.  Having  taken  leave  of  die  Greeks  and 
of  the  Maoedonians,  with  bidding  them  well  to  use  the  li- 
berty bestowed  upon  tliem  by  the  people  of  Bome,  he  sent 
unto  the  £pirot8  for  ten  of  die  principal  men  out  of  every 
city.    These  he  commanded  to  deliver  up  all  the  st>ld  and 
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silver  whidi  they  bad,  and  sent  along  with  them,  into 
evesy  of  their  towns^  what  companies  of  men  he  thought 
conrenient,  as  it  were  to  fetch  the  monej.  But  he  gave  se- 

cret  instnicdon  to  the  captains,  that  upon  a  certain  day,  by 
him  appointed,  they  should  fall  to  sack  every  one  the  town 
whereinto  he  was  sent.  Thus  in  one  day  were  threescore 
and  ten  cities,  all  confederate  with  the  Romans,  spoiled  hy 
the  Roman  soldiers ;  and,  besides  other  act»  of  hostility  in  a 
time  of  peace,  a  hundred  and  fifty  tliousand  of  that  nation 
made  slaves.  It  may  be  granted,  that  some  of  the  Epirots 
deserved  punishment,  as  having  favoured  Perseus :  but 
since  they  among  this  people  that  were  thought  guilty  of 
this  offence,  yea,  or  but  coldly  affected  to  the  Romans,  had 
been  already  sent  into  Italy,  there  to  receive  their  due ;  and 
ance  this  nation  in  general  was  not  only  at  the  present  in 
good  obedience,  but  had,  even  in  this  war,  done  good  ser- 
vice to  the  Aomans,  I  hold  this  act  so  wicked,  that  I  should 
not  bdieve  it,  had  any  one  writer  delivered  the  contrary : 
but  the  truth  being  manifest  by  consent  of  all,  it  is  the  less 
marvellous,  that  Gdd  was  pleased  to  make  ^niilius  child- 
less, even  in  the  glory  of  his  triumph,  how  great  soever 
otherwise  lus  virtues  were. 

In  such  manner  dealt  the  Romans,  after  their  victory, 
with  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians.  How  terrible  they  were 
to  other  kindgoms  abroad,  it  will  appear  by  the  LlHcacy  of 
ail  Liubassage  sent  from  them  to  Antiochus ;  whereof  before 
we  speak,  we  must  speak  somewhat  of  Aiitiochus's  foregoers, 
of  himself,  and  of  his  affairs,  about  which  these  ambassadors 
came. 

SECT.  XL 

The  toar  of  Antiochus  upon  Egypt  Li  ought  to  end  by  the  Roman 

ambassadors, 

ANTIOCHUS  the  Great,  after  his  peace  with  the 
Romans,  did  nothing  that  was  memorable  in  the  short  time 
following  of  his  rdgn  and  life.  He  died  the  six  and  thirtieth 
year  after  he  had  worn  a  crown,  and  in  the  seventeenth  or 
eighteenth  of  Ftolomy  Epiphanes,  while  he  attempted  to 
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rob  the  tediple  of  Bt^  or  («ocotrdmg*to  *  Jiutm)  Ju|Mfete. 
He  left  bdund  him  three  nao*,  Seletieus  Plulopator,  Anti- 
ochas  Epiphanesy  Demetrius  Soter;  and  one  daughter,  Ck^ 
opRtra»  ivhom  he  had  given  in .  marriage  to  Ptolomy  Epi* 
phanes,  king  of  Egypt  Seleacua,  the  fourth  of  that  nam^ 
and  the  eldest  of  AntiochusVi  sons,  reigned  in  Syria  twdve 
years,  according  to  *Eusebiiis,  Appian,  and  Sulpitiiis,  though 
Joseph  us  give  him  but  seven.  A  prince,  who  as  he  was 
slothful  by  nature,  so  the  great  loss  which  his  father  Anti- 
ochus  had  received  took  from  him  the  means  of  managine^ 
any  great  affair.  Of  him,  about  three  hundred  years  l)efore 
liis  birth,  Daniel  gave  this  judgnient,  Et  stahit  in  loco  ejus 
viUssimus  et  indignus  decoi-e  regio ;  ^  "  AjuI  in  his  place," 
speaking  of  Antiochus  the  father  of  this  man,  ^'  shall  start 
<^  up  a  vile  person,  unworthy  the  honour  of  a  king.^  Under 
this  Seleucus  those  things  were  done  which  are  spoken  of 
Onias  the  high  priest  in  these  words,  and  other  to  the 
same  effect:  ^  Whai  Hme  aa  Me  ht^ cUjf  wag  kMbxted  vnff^ 
aU  peace  f  because  cf  ike  goSmeae  of  Oma$  lAe  jnieetf  it 
came  to  pae$  ihat  even  Ike  htng  did  honoar  the  j^aee^  and 
garnished  Ike  temple  great  gjfta, '  And  aH  that  is 
written  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  seoond  of  Maocaibee8»  of 
Simcm  of  Benjamin^  who  by  Apollonius  betrayed  the  trea-  - 
sures  of  the  temple,  and  of  HeHodorus  sent  by  the  king  to 
seize  them ;  of  his  miraculous  striking  by  God,  and  his  reco- 
very at  tlie  pruyers  of  Onias ;  of  the  king's  death,  and  of  his 
successor  AntiochusE}iij  )banes,  It  is  therefore  from  the  reign 
of  this  king  that  the  lux  iks  of  the  Maccabees  take  beginning; 
which  books  seem  not  to  be  delivered  liv  one  and  the  same 
hand:  for  the  first  book,  although  it  toucli  a]ion  Alexander 
the  Great,  yet  it  hath  nothing  else  of  his  story,  nor  of  the 
acts  of  his  successors^  till  the  time  of  Antiochus  EpiphaneSy 
the  brother  and  successor  of  this  Seleucus;  from  whom 
downward  to  the  death  of  Simon  liCaocabeus  (who  died  in 
the  hundred  threescore  and  seventeen^  year  of  the  Greeks 
in  Syria)  that  first  book  treateth.  The  author  of  the  second 
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book,  «llliough  be  take  the  itoiy  nnMrbBt  fnrtber  off»  hy 
nay  of  a  proem,  yet  he  endeth  with  the  hundred  and  one 
end  filtiedi  year  of  the  Gfecisa  ragHy  and  widi  the  deadi 
.  of  NioBnor,  flUdn  by  Judas;  leraenibericg  in  the  .fourth 
chapter  the  practice  of  Jason,  die  brother  of  Onias,  who, 
after  the  deadi  of  Seieuous,  previu]ed  with  Antiochus  £pi- 
phanea,  his  successor,  fbr  the  priesthood.  ^  It  is  also  held 
by  Jansenius  and  other  grave  writers,  that  it  was  in  the 
time  of  this  Onias  that  Arius,  king  of  the  Spartans,  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  Jews,  as  to  their  brothers  and  kuisnien. 
Which  intelligtiicL  between  them  and  the  Greeks,  Jonathan, 
the  brother  an«]  successor  of  Judas,  remembereth  in  the  pre- 
amble of  that  epistle,  which  he  himself  directed  to  the  people 
of  Sparta  by  Numeniiis  and  Antipater,  his  ambassadors, 
whom  he  employed  at  the  same  time  to  the  senate  of  Rome, 
repeating  also  the  former  letters  word  by  word,  which 
Arius  had  sent  to  Onias  the  high  priest,  whereto  Josephus 
adds,  that  the  name  of  the  Lacedsnumian  ambassador  was 
Demoteles,  and  that  the  letters  had  a  square  volume,  and. 
were  sealed  with  an  ea^e  holding  a  dragon  in  her  daws. 

Now  to  1^  Sekeucns,  the  fourth  of  that  name^auobeeded 
Antiochus  Epiphaaes,  in  the  hundred  and  seven  and  thv- 
tieth  year  of  the  Greeks  in  Syria.  He  was  die  second  son 
of  the  great  Antioehus;  and  he  obtahnd  his  kingdom  by 
procuring  the  death  of  the  king  his  brotiier,  which  also  he 
usurped  from  his  brollier*s  son. 

Ptolomy  Philometor,  his  nephew  by  his  aster  Cleopatra, 
being  then  very  young,  had  been  about  seven  years  king  of 
Egypt. 

Ptolomy  Epipbanes,  the  father  of  this  king  Philometor, 
had  reigned  in  Egypt  four  and  twenty  years,  in  great  quiet, 
but  doing  little  or  nothing  that  was  memorable.  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  the  nrcat  Antiochus,  had  anrecd  to  divide 
his  kingdom  between  them,  whilst  he  was  a  child  :  but  they 
found  such  other  business^  ere  long,  with  the  Romans,  as 
made  them  give  over  their  unjust  purpose,  eqMcially  Anti- 
ochus,  who  gave,  with  his  daughter  in  mairiage,  unto  this 
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TuHamjt  the  provinoes  of  CcelefFyxu^  Phceiiice,  an^  Judsa, 
wbiieh  he  had  won  by  hb  victory  over  Soopfl%  that  was 
general  of  the  Egyptian  foivee  in  those  parts*  Neverthe* 
less  Ftolomy  adhered  to  the  Romansj  whereby  he  lived  in 
the  greater  security.  He  left  behind  him  two  sons,  this 
Ftolomy  Phibmetor,  and  Ftolomy  Physoon,  with  a  daughter, 
Cleopatra.  Cleopatra  was  wife  to  the  dder  of  her  brethren, 
and  after  his  death  to  the  younger,  by  whom  she  was  cast 
off,  and  her  dangliter  taken  in  her  stead.  Such  were  the 
marriages  of  these  Eg}^ptian  kings. 

Ftolomy  Phiionietor,  so  ciiiled  (that  is,  the  lover  of  his 
mother)  by  a  bitter  nickname,  because  he  slew  her,  fell  into 
hatn  tl  with  his  subjects,  and  was  like  to  be  chased  out  of 
his  kingdom,  his  younger  brother  being  set  up  against  him.  ^ 
Phy  scon,  having  a  strong  party,  got  j>ossession  of  Alexandria, 
and  Pbilometor  held  himself  in  Memphis,  craving  succour 
of  king  Antiochus  his  uncle.  Hereof  Antiochus  was  glad, 
.who^  under  coknir  to  take  upon  him  the  protection  of  the 
young  prince,  sought  by  all  means  possible  to  poisess  him- 
self of  that  kingdom.  He  sent  Apollonius,  the  son  of  Mnea* 
theus,  ambassador  into  Egypt,  and,  under  colour  to  assist 
the  king's  coronation,  he  gave  him  instructions  to  persuade 
the  governors  of  the  young  kmg  Pbilometor  to  deliver  the 
king  his  nephew,  with  the  principal  places  of  that  kingdom, 
into  his  hands,  pretending  an  extraordinary  care  and  desiie 
of  his  nephew'^s  safety  and  wdl^^doing.  And  the  better  to 
answer  all  argument  to  the  contrary,  he  prepared  a  fonnble 
army  to  attend  him.  Thus  came  he  alongst  the  coast  of 
Syria  to  Joppe,  and  from  thence  on  the  sudden  he  turned 
lumsclf  towards  Jerusalem,  where  by  «  Jason  the  priest  (a 
chaplain  fiL  for  such  a  jiatron)  he  was  with  all  {)omp  and 
solemnity  received  into  the  city.  For  though  lately,  in  the 
time  of  Scleucus,  the  brother  and  predecessor  of  f  Epiphaiies, 
that  impious  traitor  Simon,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  ruler 
of  the  temple,  when  he  would  have  delivered  the  treasures 
thereof  to  ApoIIonius,  governor  of  Ccelesyria  and  Phoenicia, 
•  was  disappointed  of  his  wicked  purpose  by  miracle  from 
•  a Maoe.  ir.  '  aMace. iii. 
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Heayeiiy  the  said .  Apollonius  h&ng  stnicken  by  the  angel 
of  God,  and  recovering  again  at  the  prayer  of  Onias ;  yet 

sufficed  not  this  example  to  terrify  others  from  the  hke  un- 
godly practices.  FiesLutly,  upon  the  death  of  Seleucus,  this 
Jason,  the  brother  of  Onias,  seeking  to  supplant  his  brother, 
and  to  obtain  the  priestliood  for  himself,  offered  unto  the 
king  three  hundred  and  threescore  talents  of  silver,  with 
other  rents  and  sums  of  money.  £  So  he  got  his  desure^ 
though  he  not  long  enjoyed  it. 

This  naughty  dealing  of  Jason,  and  his  being  over-reached 
by  another  in  the  same  kind,  calls  to  mind  a  by-word  taken 
up  among  the  AcheanB^  when  as  that  mischievous  CaUi- 
crates^  who  had  been  too  hard  for  all  worthy  and  virtuous 
men,  was  beaten  at  his  own  weapon,  by  «nie  ci  his  own  ood- 
dition.   It  went  thus : 

One  fire  than  other  burns  more  forciblj. 
One  wolf  than  other  wolves  does  bite  more  sore; 
One  hawk  than  other  hawks  Wore  swift  does  fiy : 
3o  one  most  mischie?ous  of  men  be^Dfe^ 
Callicnites,  false  knave  as  knave  might  be^ 
Met  with  Menalcidas  more  &lse  than  he. 

And  even  thus  fell  it  out  with  Jason,  who  within  three 
years  after  was  betrayed,  and  overbidden,  by  Alcnelaus  the 
brother  of  Simon,  that  for  three  hundred  talents  more  ob- 
tained the  priesthood  for  himself;  Jason  thereupon  being 
forced  to  fly  from  Jerusalem,  and  to  hide  himself  among 
the  Ammonites. 

From  Jerusalem  Antiochus  marched  into  Phcenicia,  to 
augment  the  numbers  of  his  men  of  war,  and  to  prepare  a 
fleet  for  his  expedition  into  Egypt,  with  which,  and  with  a 
mighty  army  of  land-forces,  h  he  went  about  to  reign  ooer 
Eg^t^  that  he  might  have  the  dominiot^  of  two  reakns^  and 
entered  £gjfpt  wi^  a  migjhiy  compam^y  wiffi  ehariotf  and 
dephainia^  wi^h  honemen^  and  wU&  a  great  naipjf,  and 
moved  war  againtt  PioknuBue  king  of  Egypit  hut  PkHe- 
mcBus  was  afraid  of  Mm  and fled,  and  many  were  wounded 
fo  deaih.   He  won  many  etrong  dUeSy  and  took  away  the 
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9pmU  qt  ^he  land  qf  EgypU  Urns  vss  ftdfilled  tlw'pia. 
phecy  of  Bnniel;  ' He  ihaU  mdtr  kUo iSkti^pAet  and  ^Uf^ 
lyvl  pr&omoe$;  andheekaUdo^mtuhkhhitJMerekam 
not  dofie^  nor  Ms  JMsri^JMert*   Never  indeed  had  aoj 

of  the  kings  of  Syria  so  great  a  Yictory  oiver  the  Egyptians, 
nor  took  from  them  so  great  riches.  For  he  gave  a  notable 
overthrow  to  the  captains  of  Ptolomy,  between  Pelusium 
and  the  hill  Cassius,  after  which  he  entered  and  backed  the 
greatest  and  richest  of  all  tlie  cities  of  Egypt,  Alexandria 
excepted,  which  he  could  not  force.  In  conclusion,  after 
that  Antiochus  had  smitten  Egypt,  ^  he  turned  again  and 
went  up  towards  Israel  and  Jerusalem  with  a  mighty  people, 
and  mUered  proudly  into  the  sanctuary,  mid  took  away  the 
golden  aUar^  and  the  candlestick  Jbr  the  light,  and  all  the 
instruments  thereof,  and  the  table  of  the  shew-bread,  and  the 
pounng  vessels  emd  the  bawls,  and  the  golden  basons,  and 
the  vetl^.amd  &e  crowns^  arid  the  golden  appard.  He  took 
cHeo  ^  eUoer^  and  the,  gold,  and  the  pKO^aue  Jeafeht  and 
ihe  secret  freaawree :  and  vhen  he  had  taken  amay  oM,  he 
departed  into  hie  enm  land^  qfter  he  had, murdered  many 
fnen* 

*n  It  was  aboat  the  beginning  of  the  Macednnian  war  that 
AntiodKU  took  in  hand  .tJiis  Egyptian  bumneas.  At  what 
time  he  first  hud  claim  to  CWesyria,  justifying  his  title  by 
n  the  same  allegations  which  his  father  had  made ;  and  stiffly 
averring  that  this  province  had  not  been  consigned  over  to 
the  Egyptian,  or  given  in  dowry  with  Cleopatra.  °  Easy  it 
was  to  approve  his  right  unto  that  which  he  had  already 
gotten,  when  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  get  all  Egypt.  The 
Acliteans,  llhodians,  Athenians,  and  other  of  the  Greeks, 
pressed  him  by  several  embassages  to  some  good  conclusioii. 
But  his  answer  was,  that  if  the  Alexandriims  could  be  con- 
tented to  receive  their  king»  hia  nephew,  Philometory  the 
elder  boolher  of  the  Ptolomie^  then  should  .the  w«r  be  pre- 
sentiy  at  an  end,  otherwise  not.  Yet  when  he  saw  that  it 
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waB  an  bard  piece  df  wwk  to  take  Aiezandria  by  force,  hft 
thought  it  better  to  let  liie  two  brothers  conBtmie  themsdves 
with  inteettne  war,  than  hy  the  terror  of  his  arms,  threaten. . 
ing  destruction  unto  both  of  them,  to  put  into  theai  any 
desire  of  coming  to  agreement.  He  therefore  withdrew  his 
forces  for  the  present,  leavinjr  the  Ptolomies  in  very  weak 
estate,  the  younger  almost  ruinated  by  his  inTasioD^  the 
dder  hated  and  forsaken  by  his  people. 

But  how  weak  soever  these  Egyptians  were,  their  hatred 
was  thought  to  be  so  strong,  that  Antiochus  might  leave 
them  to  the  prosecution  thereof,  and  follow  at  good  leisure 
his  other  business  at  Jerusalem  or  elsewhere.  So  after  the 
flack  of  Jerusalem  he  rested  him  a  while  at  Antioch,  and 
lllen  made  a  journey  into  Cilioi%  to  suppress  the  rebellion  of 
tiie  ThraciatiB  and  other  in  those  parts,  who  had  been 
as  it  were,  by  way  of  dowry,  to  a  concubine  of  the  king's 
caOed  Anttochis.  For  goremor  of  Syria  in  his  absence,  he 
left  one  Andronicias,  a  man  of  gnat  anthority  about  him* 
In  the  mean  while  Mendaus,  the  brother  of  Simon,  the  sane 
who  had  thrust  jkftnr  out  of  the  ptiesthDod,  and  pronused 
tibe-king  three  hundred  talents  for  an  income^  eommitttng 
the  diflii^  of  the  priesthood  to  his  brother  Lysimachus, 
stole  certain  vessels  of  gold  out  of  the  temple,  whereof  he 
presented  a  part  to  Aiidronicus,  the  king''s  lieutenant,  and 
sold  the  rest  at  Tyre,  and  other  cities  adjomiiii^.  This  he 
did,  as  it  seemeth,  to  advanct^  the  payment  of  the  three 
hundred  talents  promised  the  same  being  now  by  Sostratus 
eagerly  demanded.  Hereof  when  Onias  the  priest  (formerly 
dispos^ssed  by  Jason)  had  certain  knowledtre,  heinii;  moved 
with  zeal,  and  detesting  the  sacrilege  of  Menelaus,  he  re- 
proved him  for  it ;  and,  fearing  his  revenge,  he  withdrew 
himself  into  a  sanctuary  at  Daphne. 

Daphne  was  a.place  of  dehght  adjoining  as  a  suburb  to 
Antioch :  in  compass  it  had  about  ten  miles,  a^ievein  were 
the  tem|to  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  with  a  gme,  sweet 
apiinge,  bittiqueting  places,  and  the  like^  which  were  wholly, 
in  a  manner,  abused  to  lust,  and  other  such  yoluptuonsness. 
Wheithe^  it  wm  well  done  of  Onias  to  comoiit  himself  to 
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the  pnteclxni  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  or  to  claim  privilege 
from  the  hoBnem  of  a  ground  oonsecrated  to  any  of  the 
heathen  gods,  I  will  not  stand  to  disooune :  only  I  aay,  for 
mine  own  opimon,  that  the  inoonvemence  is  far  less  to  hold 
this  hook  as  iq)ocryphal,  than  to  judge  this  fearful  shift, 
which  Onias  (though  a  yirtuous.&ian)  made  for  his  life, 
either  commendable  or  allowable,  as  the  book  seems  to  do. 
As  for  this  refuge,  it  could  not  save  the  life  of  the  poor  old 
man,  for  ? Menelaus  taking  Andronicad  a-part,  pra/jcd  him  to 
silay  Onias.  So  ivhcn  he  came  to  Oniaa^  he  cowiscUed  him 
craftily^  giving'  lam  hi-f  r'iff]it  hand  xmth  an  oath^  and  per- 
suading him  to  come  out  of'  the  sanctuary ;  iso  he  slew  hint 
incontinently,  without  any  regard  of  ri^hteonme^s.  Here- 
of when  complaint  was  made  to  Antiochus,  after  his  return 
out  of  Cilicia,  <1  he  took  away  Andronicus's  garment  of  pur- 
ple, and  rent  his  clothes^  and  commanded  him  to  be  led 
ihrvfughotit  the  city^  and  in  the  same  place  where  he  bad 
committed  the  wickedneee  against  OniaSf  he  woe  slain  as  a 
murderer.  In  taking  revenge  of  this  innocent  man's  death, 
I  should  have  thought  that  this  wicked  king  had  once  in 
hb  liletime  done  justice:  hut  presently  after  this,  at  the 
suit  of  one  Ptolomy,  a  traitor  to  Ptolomy  Philometor,  he 
eoodemned  innocent  men  to  death,  who  justly  complained 
agyonst  Menelaus,  and  his  brother  Lywmachus,  for  a  second 
robbing  of  the  temple,  and  carrying  thence  the  vesseb  of 
gold  remaining.  Hereby  it  is  manifest  that  he  was  guided 
by  his  own  outrageous  will,  and  not  by  any  regard  of  jus- 
tice ;  since  he  revenged  the  death  of  Onias,  yet  slew  those 
that  were  in  the  same  cause  with  Onias,  ^  who,  had  they  told 
their  came,  yea,  before  the  Scythians,  they  ,s}iould  have  been 
heard  as  innocent.  By  reason  of  such  his  unsteadiness,  this 
king  was  common ly  tt mieci  Epimanes,  that  is,  mad^  instead 
oi  JEpiphanes,  which  signitieth  nolde,  or  iUitslrtous, 

•  After  this,  Antiochus  made  a  preparation  for  a  second 
voyage  into  Egypt^  and  then  xvere  there  seen  tkrou^^iout 
aU  the         JeruwiUm^  forty  days  long,  horeemen  running 
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in  M  akr  robes  of  gold,  and  as  hands  qfjipearmen, 
and  as  troops  cf  horsmm  set  in  anrray^  encountering  and 
conrsing  one  against  ano^er.  Of  these  prodigious  signs, 
or  rather  forewamings  of  God,  all  histories  have  dtiivcred 
us,  some  more,  some  less.  Before  the  destruction  of  .Jeru- 
salem by  Vespasian,  a  star  in  the  form  of  a  sword  appeared 
in  the  lioavens  directly  over  tlie  city;  after  which  there  fol- 
lowed a  slaughter  like  unto  this  of  Epiphanes,  though  far 
greater.  In  the  Cimbrian  wars,  '  Pliny  tells  us  that  armies 
were  seen  fighting  in  the  air  irom  the  moiDing  till  the 
evening. 

In  the  time  of  Pope  John  the  Eleventh)  a  foimtain  poured 
out  blood  instead  of  water^  in  or  near  the  city  of  Genoa ; 
floon  after  which  the  city  was'  taken  by  the  Saracens,  with 
great  slaughter.  Of  these  and  the  ]ike  prodigious  signs^ 
t>  Vipeia  hath  collected  maiiy,  and  very  remarkable!  But  this 
one  seemeth  to  me  the  most  memorable^  because  the  most 
notociouk  All  men  know  that  in  the  emperor  Nero  the 
offspring  of  the  Cnsars,  as  well  natural  as  adopted,  took 
end,  whereof  this  notable  sign  gave' warning^ 

>  When  Livia  was  6r8t  married  to  Augustas^  an  eagle 
let  fall  Into  her  arms  a  white  hen,  holding  a  laurel-branch' 
in  her  mouth.  Livia  caused  this  hen  to  be  carefully  nou- 
rislied,  and  the  laurel-branch  to  be  planted  :  of  ihc  hen 
came  a  fair  increase  of  white  poultry,  and  ivoin  the  little 
branch  there  sprang  up  in  time  a  grove  of  laurel ;  so  that 
afterwards,  in  all  triumphs,  the  conquerors  did  use  to  carry 
in  their  hands  a  branch  of  bays  taken  out  of  this  grove; 
and,  after  the  triumphs  ended,  to  set  it  again  in  the  snrae 
ground;  which  branches  were  observed,  when  they  hap- 
pened to  wither*  to  foreshew  the  death  of  those  persons  who 
carried  them  in  triumph.  And  in  the  last  year  of  Nero^  all 
the  broods  of  the  white  hens  died,  and  the  whole  grove  of 
bays  withered  at  once.  Moreover,  the  heads  of  all  the 
Caesars'  statues,  and  the  sceptre  placed  in  Augustu8''s  hand, 
were  stricken  down  with  lightning.   That  the  Jews  did  not 

*  Plio.  lib.  2.  c.  57.  pera  de  prisco  et  sacro  Institnto. 
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think  such  stiange  signs  to  be  unworthy  of  regard,  it  ap- 
pears by  their  calling  upon  God,  and  praying  that  these 
tokens  might  turn  to  good. 

Now,  as  the  first  voyage  of  AnLiochus  into  Egypt  was 
occasioned  by  discord  of  the  two  brethren  therein'  reigning, 
so  was  his  second  expedition  caused  by  their  good  agree- 
ment. For  the  elder  Ptolemy  being  left  in  Memphis,  not 
strong  enoi^  to  force  his  brother,  wlio  had  defended 
Alexandria  against  all  the  power  of  their  uncle,  thought  it 
the  beet  way  to  seek  entranoe  into  that  royal  city  r&thest 
hy  pemunon  than  by  arms.  Physcaii  had  not  as  yet  for- 
gotten the  tetror  of  the  fontter  siege;  the  Alesundrinesy 
though  they  loved  not  Fhikmetar,  yet  leered  they  wone  to 
live  in  scaraty  of  victuals^  (which  was  already  great  among 
them,  and  like  to  grow  extremey)  since  nothing  was  brou^t 
in  ham  the  ocnmtry ;  and  the  friends  of  ihe  younger  bro- 
ther saw  no  likelihood  of  good  issue  to  be  hoped  for  without 
rsoondliation.  These  good  helps,  and,  above  all  these^  the 
loving  disposition  of  Cleopatra,  who  then  was  in  Alexandria, 
mcouraged  Philomeior  in  his  purpose :  but  that  which  made 
him  earnestly  desirous  to  accomplisii  it  was  the  fear  wherein 
be  stood  of  his  uncle  :  for  though  Antiochus  were  gone  out 

Egypt  with  his  army,  yet  had  he  left  behind  him  a  strong 
^rrison  in  Pelasiarn,  retaining  that  city,  which  was  the  key 
of  Egypt,  to  his  own  use.  This  consideration  wrought  also 
with  Physcon,  and  with  those  that  were  about  him,  so  as, 
by  the  vehement  mediation  of  Cleopatia  their  sistery  the  two 
brethren  made  an  end  of  ail  quanela. 

When  the  neiQi  cf  this  accord  was  brought  to  Antiochus 
he  was  greatly  enraged ;  for  notwithstanding  that  he  had 
pretended  no  other  thing  than  the  establishment  of  the 
king  Philometor  his  iMphew,  and  r  meanbg  to  subject  his 
younger  brother  unto  him,  which  he  gave  in  answer  to  itll 
amhassadorsy  yet  he  now  prepared  to  make  sharp  war  upon 
them  both.  Andto  thatendhejaesently  luniidwdandsent 
out  his  navy  towards  Cyprus,  and  drew  his  land  army  into 
Coelesyria,  ready  to  enter  Egypt  the  spring  following. 
When  he  was  on  bis  way  as  far  as  Rhinoconura,  he  met 
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witli  ambassadors  sent  from  Ptoloniy.  Their  errand  was 
partly  to  yield  thanks  to  Antiochus  for  the  establishnig  of 
Philometor  in  his  kingdom,  partly  to  beseech  him,  that  he 
would  rather  be  pleased  to  signify  what  he  required  to  have 
done  in  Egypt,  which  should  be  peifoimedj  than  to  enter 
it  as  an  enemy  with  so  puissant  an  army.  But  Antiochus 
returned  this  short  answer :  that  he  would  neither  call  back 
his  fleet  nor  withdraw  his  army  upon  any  other  condition^ 
than  that  Ptdomy  should  surrender  into  his  hands  together 
^tfa  the  city  of  Peluaiuni  the  whole  territory  thereto  be- 
longing ;  and  that  he  should  also  abandon  and  leave  unto 
him  the  iaLe  of  Cyprus,  with  all  the  right  that  he  had  unto 
other  of  them,  for  ever.  For  answer  unto  these,  demands 
he  set  down  a  day  certain,  and  a  short  one.  Which  being 
come  and  past,  without  any  accord  made,  the  Syrian  fleet 
entered  Nil  us,  and  recovered  as  well  those  places  wliich  ap- 
pertained to  Ptolomy  in  Arabia,  ;is  in  Egypt  itself;  for 
Memphis  and  all  about  it  received  Antiochus,  being  unable 
to  resist  him.  The  king  having  now  no  stop  in  his  way  to 
Alexandria,  passed  on  thitherwards  by  easy  journeys. 

Of  all  these  troubles  past,  as  well  as  of  the  present  danger 
wherein  Egypt  stood,  the  Romans  had  notice  long  ago.  But 
they  found,  or  were  contented  to  find,  Uttle  reason  for  them 
to  intermeddle  therein.  For  it  was  a  civil  war,  and  wherein 
Antiochus  seemed  to  take  part  with  the  juster  cause.  Yet 
they  gave  SEgnification,  that  it  would  be  much  displeasing 
unto  them  to  have  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  taken  from  the 
rightful  owners*  More  they  could  not  or  would  not  do, 
being  troubled  with  Perseus^  and  therefore  loath  to  provoke 
Antiochus  too  far.  Nevertheless,  the  Egyptian  kings  being 
icconciled,  and  standing  jointly  in  need  of  help  against  their 
und^who  prepared  and  made  open  war  against  them  both, 
it  was  to  be  expected,  that  not  only  the  Romans,  but  many 
of  the  Greeks,  as  being  thereto  obliged  by  notable  benefits, 
should  arm  in  defence  of  their  kingdom.  Rome  bad  been 
sustained  with  food  froiii  Egypt  in  the  war  of  liaiimbal, 
when  Italy,  lying  waste,  had  neither  corn  nor  money  where- 
with to  buy  sufficient  store.    By  help  of  the  Egyptian  had 
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Aratus  laid  the  foundation  of  that  greatness  whereto  the 
Achseans  attained  :  and  by  the  like  help  had  Bhodes  been 
defended  against  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  Neither  were  these 
friendly  turns,  which  that  bountiful  house  of  the  PtolcMnies 
had  done  aundcy  people  abroad,  ill  followed  or  seconded . 
by  other  as  bad  in  requital,  but  with  oontinuance  of  suitable 
beneficence,  from  time  to  time  increased.  Wheiefiite  the 
two  brothers  sent  abroad  confidently  for  aid,  especially  to 
the  Bhodians  and  Adiseans,  who  seemed  most  able  to  ^ve 
it  eflectually.  To  the  Romans,  Fhyscon  and  Cleopatra  had 
sent,  a  year  since,  but  their  ambassadors  lay  still  in  Rome. 
Of  the  Achseans  they  desired  in  particular,  that  Lyoortas, 
the  brave  warrior,  rni^ht  be  sent  to  iheiii  as  ^-eiiej-al  uf  ail 
the  auxiliaries,  and  his  son  i'ulybius  general  of  the  horse. 
Hereunto  the  Acha?ans  readily  condcseended,  and  would 
immediately  have  made  performance,  if  CaJlicratos  had  not 
interposed  his  mischievous  art.  He,  whether  seekuig  occa- 
sion to  vaunt  his  obsequiousness  to  the  Romans,  or,  much 
rather,  envying  those  noble  captains  whose  service  tlie  kings 
desired,  withstood  the  common  voice ;  which  was,  that  their 
nadon  should  not  with  such  small  numbers  as  were  re* 
quested,  but  with  aU  th^  power,  be  aiding  unto  the  Pto> 
lomies.  For  it  was  not  now,  he  said,  convenient  time  to  entan^ 
gle  themselves  in  any  such  business  as  might  make  them  the 
less  able  to  ytdd  mito  the  Romans  what  help  soever  should 
be  reqmred  in  the  Macedonian  war.  And  in  this  sentence 
he,  with  those  of  lus  &ctbn,  obstinatdj  persisted,  terrifying 
others  with  big  words,  as  it  were  in  bdlalf  of  the  Romans. 
But  Polybius  affirmed,  that  Martins  the  late  consul  had 
agnified  unto  him,  that  the  Romans  were  past  all  need  of 
help ;  adding  further,  that  a  thousand  foot  and  two  hun- 
dred horse  might  well  be  spared  to  the  aid  of  their  bene- 
factors, the  Egyptian  kings,  without  disabling  their  nation 
to  perform  any  s(  rvice  to  the  liomans ;  forasmuch  as  the 
Achaeans  could  without  troulile  raise  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand soldiers.  All  this  jiotwilhstandmg,  the  resolution  was 
deferred  from  one  meeting  to  another,  and  finally  broken 
by  the  violence  of  Caiiioratcs.   J^'or  when  it  was  thought 
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that  the  decree  should  have  passed,  he  brought  into  the 
theatre,  where  the  assembly  was  held,  a  messtngor  with  let- 
ters from  Martius,  whereby  the  Achseans  were  deslrtd  to 
conform  themselves  to  the  Roman  senate,  and  to  labour,  as 
the  senate  had  done,  by  sending  ambassadors,  to  set  Egypt 
In  peace.  This  was  an  advice  against  all  reason :  for  the 
senate  had  indeed  sent  ambassadors  to  make  peace,  but,  as 
in  a  time  of  gieater  business  elsewhere,  with  audi  mild  words 
that  nothing  was  effected.  Wherefore  it  was  not  likely  that 
the  Adiseans  should  do  any  good  in  the  same  kind;  yet 
Pdybius  and  his  friends  durst  not  gainsay  the  Bonian  coun- 
cil* wluch  had  fofoe  of  an  injunction.  So  the  kings  were  left 
in  much  distress,  disappointed  of  their  expectation.  But 
.  'witfain  a  while  was  Perseus  overcome,  and  then  uufjtkt  the 
amhasssdor  sent  from  the  Bonian  senate  perform  as  much 
as  any  army  could  have  done. 

Audience  had  been  lately  given  by  the  senate  unto 
those  ambassadors  of  Physcon  and  Cleopatra,  which  having 
stayed  more  than  a  whole  year  in  the  city,  brought  nothing 
of  their  business  to  effect  until  now.  The  ambassadors  de- 
livered tht'ir  niis.^agc  in  the  name  of  those  that  had  sent 
them,  tliough  it  concerned  (which  perhaps  they  knew  not) 
Phiiometor  no  less  than  his  brother  find  sister. 

In  this  embassage  of  Ptolomy,  now  requesting  help  from 
Rome,  appeared  a  notable  change  of  his  fortune  from  such 
as  it  had  been  before  three  or  four  years  last  past.  For  in 
the  beginning  of  these  his  troubles,  which  b^n  with  the 
Macedonian  war,  either  he,  or  *  £ulaeus,  and  Lenn^us, 
(upon  whom  the  blame  was  afterwards  laid,)  which  had 
the  government  of  him,  thought  his  afiairs  in  such  good 
estate,  that  not  only  he  determined  to  set  upon  Antiochus 
for  Ccelesyiia,  but  would  have  interposed  himself  between 
the  Bomans  and  Perseus,  as  a  competent  aifaitrator;  though 
it  fell  out  weU,  that  his  ambassador  was,  by  a  friend,  per- 
suaded to  forget  that  point  of  hu  enand.  From  these 
high  thoughts  he  fell  on  the  sudden,  by  the  rdielfion  of  his 
brother  and  subjects,  to  live  und^  protecdon  of  the  same 
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AiUlochus.  And  now,  at  such  time  as  by  atonement  with 
his  broilu  r  and  subjects  he  might  have  seemed  to  stand  in 
no  need  of  such  protection,  he  hath  remannni^  noTie  other 
help,  whereby  to  save  both  his  kingdom  and  lile,  tlian  ^vhat 
CMii  he  obtained  by  their  intercession  which  were  employed 
against  him.  This  miserable  condition  of  him,  his  brother, 
and  aster,  shewed  itself  even  in  the  habit  of  those  ambas- 
sadors.  They  were  poorly  clad,  the  hair  of  their  heads  and 
beards  overgrown,  as  was  their  manner  in  time  of  afflic- 
tion, and  th^  canned  ia  thdr  hands  branches  of  olive. 
Thus  tfaey  entered  into  the  senate,  and  there  fell  grovelling 
and  pcofitrate  upon  the  floor.  Their  garments  were  not  so 
mean  and  moumftd,  nor  their  looks  and  oountenanees  so 
sad  and  dejected,  but  that  their  speedhi  was  than  other  of 
the  other  far  more  lamentable.  Por  having  told  in  what 
danger  their  king  and  country  stood,  they  made  a  pitiful 
and  grievous  complaint  unto  the  senate,  beseeching  them  to 
have  Gompefloon  of  their  estate,  and  of  thar  princes,  who 
had  always  remttned  friendly  and  fidthful  to  the  Romans. 
They  said  that  the  people  of  Rome  had  so  much  heretofore 
favoured  this  Antiochub  in  particular,  and  were  of  such  ac- 
coimt  and  authority  with  all  other  kings  and  nations,  as  if 
they  pleased  but  to  send  their  ambassadors,  and  let  Antio- 
chus  know  that  the  si nate  was  offended  with  his  under- 
taking upon  the  king  their  confederate,  then  would  he  pre- 
sently raise  his  siege  from  before  Alexandria,  and  withdraw 
his  army  out  of  Egypt  into  Syria.  But  that  if  the  senate 
protracted  any  time,  or  used  any  delay,  then  should  Ptolomy 
and  Cleopatra  be  shortly  driven  out  of  their  realms,  and 
make  repair  to  Rome,  with  shameful  dishonour  to  the  se- 
nate and  people  thereof,  in  that,  in  the  extreme  dangers  of 
all  their  fortunes,  they  had  not  vouchsafed  to  relieve  them. 

The  lords  of  the  senate,  moved  with  compassion,  sent  in^ 
continently  C.  Popilius  Lenus,  C.  Dedmius,  and  A.  Hoal 
tilius,  as  ambassadors,  to  determine  and  end  the  war  be- 
tween those  kings.  In  commission  they  had  first  to  find 
king  Ptolomy,  and  then  Antiochus,  and  to  let  them  both 
understand,  diat  unless  they  surceased,  and  gave  over  arms, 
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they  would  take  that  king  no  more  for  a  firiend  to  the  se- 
nate and  people  of  Rome^  whom  they  fomid  obstinate  or 
unog  delay.  So  these  Romans,  together  with  the  Alexan- 
drine .amhassadorsy-took  their  leaye,  and  went  onward  their 
way  within  three  days  allter. 

Whilst  Fopilius  and  hb  fellows  were  on  their  way  toward 
Egypt,  Antiochus  had  transported  his  amy  over  Lusine, 
some  forty  miles  ftom  Alexandria :  so  near  was  he  to  the 
end  of  his  journey  when  the  Roman  ambassadors  met  him. 
After  greeting  and  salutations  at  their  first  encounter,  An- 
tiochus offered  his  right  hand  to  Fopilius,  but  Popilius  filled 
it  witli  a  l  oll  ol'  paper,  willing  him  to  lead  tlioiie  mandates 
of  the  ^ciiate,  before  he  did  any  thing  else.  Antiochus  did 
so;  and  having  a  little  while  a)nsidered  of  the  business,  he 
told  Popilius,  that  he  would  advise  with  his  friends,  and 
then  give  the  ambassadors  their  answer  But  Popilius,  ac- 
cording to  his  ordinary  blunt  manner  of  speech,  which  he 
had  by  nature,  made  a  circle  about  the  king  with  a  rod 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  willing  hun  to  make  him  such 
an  answer  as  he  might  report  to  the  senate,  before  he  moved 
out  of  that  circle.  The  king,  astonished  at  this  so  rude  and 
violent  a  commandment,  after  he  had  stayed  and  paused  a 
while,  "  I  will  be  content,^  quoth  he, "  to  do  whatsoever  the 

senate  shall  ordain.^  Then  Popilius-  gave  imto  the  king 
Ins  bandj  as  to  a  friend  and  ally  of  the  Romans. 

-Thus  Antiochus  departed  out  of  Egypt,  without  any 
good  issue  of  his  costly  expedition,  even  in  sudi  manner  as 
7  Daniel  had  prophesied  long  beftwe ;  yea,  ftdBIling  eveej 
particular  circumstance,  both  of  returning  and  of  dcni^ 
miadbief  to  Jerusalem  after  his  return,  hke  as  if  these  things 
had  rather  been  historified  than  foretold  by  the  prophet. 
As  fur  tlie  Roman  ambassadors,  they  stayed  a  while,  and 
settled  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  leaving  it  unto  the  elder 
brother,  and  appointing  the  younger  to  reign  over  Cyrene. 
This  done,  they  departed  towards  Cyprus,  which  they  left, 
as  it  had  been,  in  the  power  of  the  Egyptian,  having  ^rst 

f  Dan.  zi.  39,  30,  &c. 
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sent  away  Antioclius's  fleet,  which  had  already  given  an 
overthrow  to  the  Egyptian  ships. 

SECT.  XII. 

How  Uie  Rumant  wen  dr4Mdful  to  aU  fttqgt.  Thar  demeammr  io* 
ward*  Ewmerus,  Pnuht,  Matimiaa,  and  Coiys,  The  end  cf 
Penetu  and  his  diitdren.  The  imtaiUiiif  khigbf  ettaief.  The 
tiiimphe  of  Pamiku,  Amdut,  and  Odorint.  With  the  eonehinom 
vf  the  work, 

BY  this  peremptory  demeanour  of  Potnfiusy  in  dcang  las 
message^  and  by  the  ready  obedience  of  king  Antiochus  to 
the  will  of  the  senate^  we  may  perceive  how  teniUe  the 
Romans  were  grown,  through  their  conquest  of  Maoedon. 

The  same  Popilius  had  been  well  contented,  a  year  before 
thip,  to  lay  aside  the  roughness  of  his  iiaturai  condition,  and 
to  give  good  language  to  the  Achseans  and  ^tolians,  when 
he  went  ambassador  to  those  peo|)le  ot  Greece  thai  were  of 
far  less  power  tlian  the  king  Antiochus.  Likewise,  Anti- 
ochus had  with  good  words,  and  no  more  than  good  words, 
dismissed  other  ambassadors,  which  came  from  Home,  in 
such  sort,  as  they  complained  not,  much  less  used  any  me- 
nacing terms,  though  he  performed  nothing  of  thar  request. 
But  now  the  case  was  altered.  So  found  other  kings  as  wett 
as  Antiochus. 

Eumenes  sent  to  Borne  his  brother  Attains^  to  gratuhMe 
the  victory  ov^  Perseus,  and  to  crave  help  or  countenance 
of  the  senate  agwnst  the  6aUo-GiTeeka»  which  moleisfted  him. 
Very  welcome  was  Attains,  and  lovingly  entertained  by  most 
of  the  senators^  who  bade  him  be  confident,  and  request  of 
the  senate  his  brodier's  kingdom  &r  himself;  for  it  should 
surely  he  gpven  him.  These  hopefiil  promises  tiekled 
Attalus  with  such  ambition,  that  he  ather  approved  or 
seemed  to  approve  the  motion.  But  his  honest  nature  was 
soon  reclaimed  by  the  faitlii'nl  counsel  of  Stratius,  a  physi- 
cian, whom  Eumenes  liad  sent  to  Rome  of  purpose  to  keep 
his  brother  upright.  So,  when  he  came  into  the  senate,  he 
delivered  the  errand  about  which  he  had  been  sent,  re- 
counting his  own  services  done  to  the  Bomaus  in  the  iate 
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war, « wherewithal  he  forgat  not  to  make  of  hb  bfother  as 
good  mention  as  he  could;  and  finally  requested,  that  the 
towns  of  ^nus  and  Mazonea  might  be  bestowed  upon  him- 
self. ^  By  his  onutting  to  sue  for  his  brother'*s  kingdom,  the 
senate  conceived  ojmiion,  that  he  meant  to  crave  another  day 
of  audience  for  that  business  alone.  Wherefore,  to  make 
him  understand  iiow  gracious  he  was,  they  not  only  granted 
all  his  desire,  but  in  the  presents  which  they  gave  to  him 
(as  was  their  custom  to  ambassadors  that  came  with  an  ac- 
ceptable message)  they  used  singular  magnificence.  ^Never- 
theless^ Attalus  took  no  notice  of  their  meaning,  but  went 
his  way,  contented  with  what  they  had  already  granted. 
This  did  so  highly  displease  the  senate,  that  whilst  he  was 
yet  in  Italy,  they  gave  order  for  the  liberty  of  iEnus  and 
Maronea ;  thereby  making  uneffectual  their  promise,  which 
otherwise  they  could  not,  without  shame*  revoke.  And  as 
for  the  Galio^Greeksy  which  were  about  to  invade  the  king- 
dom of  Fergamus,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  them,  with 
such  instructionBy  as  rather  encouraged  than  hindered  them 
in  their  purpose*  The  displeasure  of  the  senate  being  so 
manifest,  Eumenes  thought  it  worthy  of  his  labour  to  make 
another  voyage  to  Rome.  He  might  weQ  blame  the  folly 
of  his  second  voyage  thither  for  this  necessity  of  the  thhd, 
nncc,  by  his  rni^ce  to  Perseus,  he  had  laid  open  unto  these 
ambitious  potentates  the  way  to  his  own  doors.  No  sooner 
was  he  come  into  Italy,  than  the  senate  was  ready  to  send 
him  going.  It  was  not  thought  expedient  to  use  him  as  an 
enemy,  that  came  to  visit  them  in  love ;  neither  could  they, 
in  so  doing,  have  avoided  the  note  of  singular  inconstancy; 
and  to  entertain  him  as  a  friend  was  more  than  their  hatred 
to  him,  for  his  ingratitude,  as  they  deemed  it,  would  per- 
mit :  wherefore  they  made  a  decree,  that  no  king  should  be 
suffered  to  come  to  Rome ;  and  by  virtue  thereof  sent  him 
home,  without  expense  of  much  further  compliment. 

Pnisias,  king  of  Bithynia,  had  been  at  Home  somewhat 
before,  where  he  was  welcomed  after  a  better  £uhion.  He  had 
learned  to  behaive  himself  as  humbly  as  the  proud  Romans 

•  Uv.  Kb.  45.  ^  Mjb,  Lcgat  93.  •  Polyb.  flrfd. 
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oould  expect  or  desire.  For  entoing  into  the  aenate^  he  hy 
down  aod  kiaaed  the  thresholdy  caUing  the  fathers  hb  gods 
and  saTiours ;  as  ahK>  he  used  to  wear  a  cap,  after  the  man- 
ner of  slaves  newly  manumised,  profbssing  himself  an  en- 
franchised bondman  of  the  people  of  Rome.  He  was  in- 
deed natnrally  a  slave,  and  one  that  by  buch  abject  flattery 
kept  himself  safe,  ihoiitrh  doing  otherwise  greater  mischief 
than  any  whertwitli  Terseus  had  been  charged.  His  errand 
was,  besides  niatter  of  compliment,  to  commend  unto  the 
senate  the  care  of  his  son  Nicomedes,  whom  he  brought 
with  him  to  liume,  there  to  receive  education.  Further 
petition  he  made  to  have  some  towns  added  to  his  kingdom, 
whereto^  because  the  grant  would  have  been  unjust,  he  re- 
•  cdved  a  cold  answer.  But  concerning  the  wardship  of  his 
8on»  it  was  undertaken  by  the  senate,  which,  vaunting  of 
the  pleasure  lately  done  to  Egypt,  in  freeing  it  from  Anti- 
ochus,  willed  him  thereby  to  consider  what  eflfectual  pro- 
tectbn  the  Bomans  gave  unto  the  children  of  kings  that 
were  to  their  patronage  commended* 

But,  above  all  other  kings,  Masinissa  hdd  lus  credit  with 
the  Bomans  good.  His  quarrels  were  endless  with  the  Car- 
thaginians, which  made  the  friendship  of  the  Romans  to 
him  the  more  assured.  In  all  controversies  they  gave  judg- 
ment  on  his  side;  and  whereas  he  had  invaded  the  country 
of  Emporia,  holding  the  lands,  buL  unable  to  win  the  towns, 
the  Romans  (though  at  first  they  could  find  no  prciLxt 
whereby  to  countenance  him  in  this  t>p])res8ion)  compelled 
finally  the  Carthaginians  both  to  let  go  all  their  hold,  and 
to  pay  five  hundred  talents  to  the  Numidian,  for  having 
hindered  him  of  his  due  so  long.  Now  indeed  had  Home 
good  leisure  to  devise  upon  the  ruin  of  Carthage;  after 
which,  the  race  of  Masinissa  himself  was  shortly  by  them 
rooted  up.  But  hereof  the  old  king  never  dreamed:  he 
sent  to  Rome  one  of  his  sons  to  congratulate  the  victory 
over  Perseus,  and  offered  to  come  thither  himself,  there  to 
sacrifice  for  joy  unto  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol.  Hb  good-will 
was  lovingly  accepted,  his  son  rewarded,  and  he  entreated 
to  stay  at  home. 
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Cotjs.the  Thiaciaii  sent  ambaaatdora  to  excuw  Idmsdf 
touduiig  the  aid  b^r  him  given  to  Teneua,  for  that  the  Ma. 
oedooiaii  had  Inm  bound  by  hostages,  and  to  entreat,  that 
his  son,  which  was  taken  with  the  children  of  Perseus, 
might  be  set  at  liberty  for  coiivenieiit  ransom.  His  excuse 
was  not  taken,  since  he  had  voluntarily  obliged  hioiself  to 
Perseus,  by  giving  hostages  without  nccLssity  ;  yet  was  his 
son  given  back  to  him  ransom  free,  with  admonition  to  carry 
himself  better  toward  tlie  Romans  in  time  following.  His 
kmgdom  lay  between  Macedon  and  some  barbarous  nations, 
in  which  respect  it  was  good  to  hold  him  in  fair  terms. 

As  for  those  unhappy  kings  Perseus  and  Gentius,  they 
were  led  through  Rome,  with  their  children  and  fHends,  in 
the  triumphs  of  ^^milius  and  Anicius.    Perseus  had  often 
made  suit  to  iSmilius  that  he  might  not  be  put  to  such 
disgrace ;  but  he  still  received  one  socnmful  answer,  that  it 
ky  in  his  own  power  to  prevent  it ;  whereby  was  meant,  that 
he  might  kill  himself.   And  aurdy,  had  be  not  hoped  lor 
greater  mercy  than  he  found,  he  would  rather  have  sought 
his  death  in  Maeedon,  than  have  been  behokfing  to  the 
courtesy  of  lus  insolent  enemies  for  a  wretched  life.  The 
issue  of  the  Roman  clemency,  whereof  iEmilius  had  given 
him  hope,  was  no  better  than  this :  after  that  he  and  his 
fellow  king  had  been  led  in  chains  through  ihc  streets,  be- 
fore the  chariots  of  their  triumphing  victors,  tliey  were 
committed  to  prison,  wherein  they  remained  without  hope 
of  release.    It  was  the  manner,  that  when  the  triumpher 
turned  his  chariot  up  towards  the  Capitol,  there  to  do  sacri- 
fice, he  should  command  the  captives  to  be  had  away  to 
prison,  and  there  put  to  death  j  so  as  the  honour  of  the  van- 
quisher and  misery  of  those  that  were  overcome  might  be 
both  together  at  the  utmost.    This  last  sentence  of  death 
was  remitted  unto  Perseus,  yet  so,  that  he  had  little  joy  of 
his  life,  but  either  famished  himself,  or  (for  it  is  diversely 
r^iorted)  was  kept  watching  perforce  by  those  that  had  him 
in  custody,  and  so  died  fee:  want  of  sle^   Of  his  sons,  two 
died,  it  u  unce^n  how.  The  youngest,  called  Alexander, 
(only  in  name  Uke  unto  the  Great,  though  destined  sometimes 
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perhaps  by  his  fitther  unto  the  fertunes  of  the  Gfeat)  became 

a  joiner,  or  turner,  or,  at  his  best  preferment,  a  scribe  under 
the  Roman  officers.  In  such  poverty  ended  the  royal 
house  of  Macedon;  and  it  ended  on  the  sudden,  though 
some  eightscore  years  after  the  death  of  that  monarch  unto 
whose  ambition  this  whole  earth  seemed  too  narrow. 

If  Perseus  had  known  it  beforo,  that  his  own  son  should 
Goe  day  be  compelled  to  earn  his  living  by  handywork,  in 
a  pmnful  oocupation,  it  is  like  that  he  would  not^  as  in  a 
wantonness  of  sovereignty,  have  commanded  those  poor  men 
to  be  slain  which  had  recovered  his  treasures  out  of  the  sea 
by  their  skill  in  the  feat  of  diving.  He  would  rather  have 
been  very  gentle,  and  woidd  have  considered  that  the  great- 
est oppressor^  and  the  most  undertrodden  wretches,  are  all 
subject  unto  one  hi^  Power,  govenung  aU  alike  with  ab- 
solute ooannumd.  But  such  is  our  unhiq[qpine8s,  instead  of 
that  blessed  counsel.  Boat  ^  woM  he  done  imfo,  a sei^ 
tenoe  teaching  alL  moderation,  and  pointing  out  the  way  to 
felidty,  we  entertain  that  arrogant  thought,  /  w%R  he  Uke 
to  the  Most  High,  that  is,  I  will  do  what  shall  please  myself. 
One  hath  said  truly, 

*  _  Et  qui  nolunt  occidere  quemquam 

Posse  volunt   

Even  they  that  have  no  murd'rous  wilii 
Would  have  it  in  their  power  to  kill. 

All,  or  the  most,  have  a  vain  desire  of  ability  to  do  evil 
without  control,  which  is  a  dangerous  temptation  unto  the 
performance.  God,  who  best  can  judge  what  is  expedient, 
hath  granted  such  power  to  very  few;  among  whom,  also^ 
very  few  there  are  ^at  use  it  not  to  thdr  own  hurt  For 
who  sees  not,  that  a  prince,  by  raddng  his  sovereign  au- 
thority to  the  utmost  extent,  enaUeth  (bendes  Ifae  danger 
to  his  own  person)  some  one  of  hu  own  sons  or  nephews  to 
root  up  all  his  progeny  ?  Shall  not  many  exceUent  princes, 
notwithstanding  tfaeir  brotherhood,  or  other  nearness  in 
blood,  be  driven  to  flatter  the  wife,  the  minion,  or  perhaps 
the  harlot,  thai  governs  one,  the  most  unworthy  of  his  whole 

*  JttTeaal.  Sat.  X. 
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houK,  yet  reigning  over  all  ?  The  untimely  death  of  many 
pniioeSy  which  could  not  humble  themselves  to  such  flattery, 
and  the  common  practice  of  the  Turkish  emperors,  to  mur- 
der all  th^  brethren,  without  expecting  till  they  offend, 
are  too  good  proofo  hereof.  Hereto  may  be  added,  that 
.  the  heir  of  the  same  Roger  Mortimer  who  murdered  moat 
traitorously  and  barbarouBly  king  Edward  the  Second,  was, 
by  reason  of  a  maniag^  prodaimed,  in  time  not  long  after 
Showing,  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  of  Ei^^and;  which 
had  he  obtained,  then  had  all  the  power  of  Edward  fisJlen 
into  the  race  of  his  mortal  enemy,  to  ezerciBe  the  same  upon 
the  line  of  that  unhappy  king.  Such  examples  of  the  in- 
stability whereto  all  mortal  aflairs  are  subject,  as  they  teach 
moderation,  and  admonish  the  transitory  gods  of  kingdoms 
iu)l  to  authorize  by  wicked  precedents  the  evil  that  may 
fiiU  un  their  own  posterity  ;  so  do  they  necessarily  make  us 
understand  how  happy  that  country  is  which  hath  ob- 
t^ned  a  king  able  to  conceive  and  teach,  that  "  ^  God  is  the 
"  sorest  and  sharpest  schoolmaster  that  can  be  devised  for 
such  kings  as  think  this  world  ordained  for  them,  without 
«  controlment  to  turn  it  upside  down  at  their  pleasure.^ 

Now  concerning  the  triumph  of  L.  iEmilius  Paulus, 
it  was  in  all  points  like  unto  that  of  ^  T.  Quintius  Flanunius, 
though  far  more  glorious  in  r^;aid  of  the  king'*s  own  person, 
thai  was  led  along  therein,  as  pert  of  his  own  spools,  and  in 
regard  likewise  both  of  the  omquest  and  of  the  booty.  So 
great  was  the  quantity  <^  gold  and  silver  caified  by  Faulus 
into  the  Roman  treasuiy,  that  from  thenceforth,  unlil  the 
civil  wars,  whidi  followed  upon  the  death  of  Jufius  Caasar, 
the  estate  had  no  need  to  burden  itsdf  with  any  tribute. 
Yet  was  this  noble  triumph  likely  to  have  been  Inndered  by 
the  soldiers,  who  grudged  at  th^nr  general  for  not  having 
dealt  more  bountifully  with  them :  but  the  princes  of  the 
senate  overruled  the  people  and  soldiers  herein,  and  brought 
them  to  reason  by  severe  exhortations.  Thus  I'aiilus  en- 
joyed as  much  honour  of  his  victory  as  men  could  give: 
nevertheless  it  pleased  God  to  take  away  from  him  his  two 
«  Tbe  Irue  Law  of  free  Monarchies.  f  Oup.  3.  §.  4. 
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remaining  sons,  that  were  not  given  in  adoption,  of  which 
the  one  died  five  days  before  the?  triumph,  the  other  three 
days  after  it.  This  loss  he  bore  wisely,  and  told  tlic  people, 
that  he  hoped  to  see  the  commonwealth  iiounsh  in  a  con« 
tinuance  of  proBperityy  aiiioe  the  joy  of  his  yictory  was  re- 
quited with  his'Owfi.'privale  calamity,  instead  of  the  public. 

About  the<ftaiiie-titn'e  Octavius  the  admiral,  who  had 
brought'Persetis  out  of  Samothrace,  and  Anicius  the  pretor, 
who  had  conquered  lUjria,  and  taken  king  Gentius  pri- 
soner, made  their  sevml  tniimpha.  The  gfoiy  of  whidi 
magniBeent  spectacles^  together  with  the  confluence  of  em- 
bassages from  all  parts,  and  kings,  either  visiting  the  im- 
perial city,  or  offering  to  visit  her,  and  do  their  duties  in 
person,  were  enough  to  say  unto  Borne,  Sime  tuperlnam  ; 
>  Take  upon  thee  the  majesty  that  thy  deserts  have  pur- 
"  chased." 

By  this  which  we  have  already  set  down  is  seen  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  tliree  first  monarchies  of  the 
world,  wliereof  ihv  founders  and  erectors  thought  that  they 
coulcl  lu  ver  have  ended  That  of  Rome,  which  made  the 
fourth,  was  also  at  this  tunc  almost  nt  the  highest.  We 
have  left  it  flourishing  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  having 
rooted  up  or  cut  down  all  that  kept  it  from  the  eyes  and 
admiration  of  the  world :  but  after  some  continuance,  it 
shall  begin  to  lose  the  beauty  it  had ;  the  storms  of  ambi- 
tion shall  beat  her  great  boughs  and  branches  one  against 
another,  her  leaves  shall  fall  ofl^,  her  limbs  wither,  and  a 
xabhle  of  barbarous  nations  enter  the  fidid,  and  cut  her 
down* 

Now  these  great  kings  and  conquering  nations  have  been 
the  subject  of  those  ancient  histories  whidi  have  been 
praaerved,  and  yet  remain  among  us ;  and  withal  of  so 
many  tragical  poets,  as  in  the  persons  of  poweifbl  princes 

and  other  mighty  men  bare  complained  against  infideUty, 

time,  destiny,  and  most  of  all  against  the  variable  success  of 
worldly  things,  and  instability  of  fortune.    To  these  un« 
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dertaldiigs  tlie  greatest  lords  of  the  world  have  hem  slimd 

up  rather  by  the  desire  of  fame,  which  plougheth  up  the  air, 
and  soweth  in  the  wind,  than  b)  the  affection  of  bearing 
rule,  which  draweth  after  it  so  much  vexation  and  so  many 
cares.  And  that  this  is  true,  the  good  advice  of  Cineas  to 
Pyrrhus  imovls.  And  certainly,  as  fame  hath  often  been 
dangerous  to  the  living,  so  is  it  to  the  dead  of  no  use  at  all, 
because  separate  front  knowledge.  Which  were  it  otherwise, 
and  the  extreme  ill  bargain  of  buymg  this  lasting  discourse 
understood  by  them  which  are  dissolved,  they  themselves 
woidd  then  rather  have  wished  to  have  stolen  out  of  the 
world  without  noiae^  than  to  be  put  in  mind  that  they  have 
purchased  the  repofrt  of  their  actions  in  the  world  by  rapine, 
(qiipression,  and  cruelty;  by  giving  in  spoil  the  innocent  and 
labouring  soul  to  the  idle  and  insolent,  and  by  having  emp- 
tied the  cities  of  the  world  of  their  ancient  inhabitants,  and 
filled  them  agon  with  so  many  and  so  variable  sortB  of 
sorrows. 

Since  the  &11  of  the  Roman  empire  (anutting  that  of  the 
Germans,  which  bad  neither  greatness  nor  continuance) 
Ibere  bath  been  no  state  fearlul  in  the  east;  but  that  of  the 

Turk ;  nor  in  the  west  any  prince  that  hath  spread  his  wings 
far  over  his  nest,  but  the  Spaniard;  who,  since  the  tmie  that 
Ferdinand  expelled  the  Moors  out  of  Granado,  have  made 
many  attempts  to  make  themselves  mastej  s  of  all  Europe, 
And  it  is  true,  that  by  the  treasures  of  both  indies,  and  by 
the  many  kingdoms  winch  they  possess  in  Europe,  they 
are  at  this  dav  the  most  powerful.  But  as  the  Turk  is 
now  counterpoised  by  the  rcrsiaii,  ^o  instead  of  so  many 
millions  as  have  been  spent  by  tlie  English,  French,  and 
Netherlands  in  a  defensive  war,  and  in  diversions  against 
them,  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate,  that  with  the  charge  of  two 
hundred  thousand  pound  continued  but  for  two  years,  or 
three  at  the  most,  they  may  not  only  be  persuaded  to  live 
in  peace,  but  all  their  swelling  and  overflowing  streams 
may  be  brought  back  into  theur  natural  channels  and  old 
banks.  These  two  nations,  I  say,  are  at  this  day  the  most 
•  emment,  and  to  be  regarded ;  the  one  seeking  to  root  out 
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the  Christian  religioii  altogether,  ihe  other  the  tiudi  and 
sincere  profession  thereof;  the  one  to  join  all  Europe  to  Aaia, 
the  other  the  rest  of  all  Europe  to  Spain. 

For  the  rest,  if  we  seek  a  reason  of  the  succession  and 
continuance  of  this  boundless  ambition  in  mortal  men,  we 
may  add  to  that  which  hath  been  already  said,  that  the 
kings  and  princes  of  the  world  have  always  laid  before 
them  the  actions,  but  not  the  ends,  of  those  great  ones  which 
preceded  them.  They  m  always  tniDsported  with  the  gloiy 
of  the  one,  but  they  neyer  mind  the  misery  of  the  other, 
till  they  find  the  experience  in  thenuelYeB.    They  neglect 
the  advice  of  God,  while  they  enjoy  life^  or  hope  it ;  hut 
they  follow  the  eounael  of  Death  upon  his  fint  approadL 
It  18  he  that  puts  into  man  aU  the  wisdom  off  the  world, 
without  speaking  a  word,  which  God,  with  all  the  words  of 
his  law,  promises,  or  threats,  doth  not  infuse.  Death,  which 
hateth  and  destroyeth  man,  is  bdtieved ;  God,  which  hath 
made  him  and  loyes  Turn,  is  always  delerred :  /  haxre  eonai" 
deredy  saith  Solomon,  aU  the  works  ihtxi  are  under  the  sufiy 
and,  behold,  all  is  vanity  and  vexaticrn  of  spirit ,-  but  wlio 
believes  it,  till  Death  tells  it  us  ?  It  was  Death,  which  open- 
ing the  conscience  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  made  him  enjoin 
his  son  Philip  to  restore  Navarre ;  and  king  Francis  the 
First  of  France,  to  command  that  justice  sliould  be  done 
upon  the  murderers  of  the  protestants  in  Merindol  and  Ca- 
brieres,  which  till  then  he  neglected.   It  is  therefore  Death 
alone  that  can  suddenly  make  man  to  know  himself.  He 
teUs  the  proud  and  insolent,  that  they  are  but  abjects,  and 
humbles  them  at  the  instant,  makes  them  ciy,  complain, 
and  repent,  yea,  even  to  hate  thdr  forepast  happness. 
He  takes  the  account  of  the  lidi,  and  proves  him  a  h^;gar, 
a  naked  heggar,  which  bath  intmst  in  nothing  but  in  the 
gravel  diat  fills  his  mouth*  He  holds  a  glass  before  the  eyes 
of  the  most  beautiful,  and  makes  them  see  therein  their  dei- 
formity  and  rottenness,  and  they  acknowledge  it. 

O  eloquent,  just,  and  mighty  Death !  whom  none  could 
advise,  thou  hast  persuaded ;  what  none  hath  dared,  thou 
hast  done ;  and  whom  ail  the  world  hath  flaLttied,  tiiou  only 
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hast  cast  out  of  the  world  and  despised  ;  thou  hast  drdwn 
together  all  the  far-stretched  greatness,  all  the  pride,  cru- 
elty, and  amliitioii  of  man,  and  covered  it  all  over  with  these 
two  narrow  v  oi  ds,  Hie  jacet ! 

Lastly,  whereas  this  book,  by  the  title  it  hath,  calls  itself 
The  First  Fart  of  the  General  History  of  the  World,  im- 
plying a  second  and  third  volume,  which  I  aUo  intendedy 
and  have  hewn  out;  besides  many  other  discouragements 
persuading  mj  flilence,  it  hath  pleased  God  to  take  that 
glorious  prince  out  of  the  world  to  whom  they  were  di> 
lectedy  whose  unspeakable  and  never  enough  lamented  loss 
hath  taught  me  to  say  with  Job,  Versa  est  in  bictum  cUhara 
meOf  et  organum  meum  in  vocemJkn^Mn, 


THE  END. 
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lue  of  chionologieal  tables  is  needful  to  all  huto- 
lies  that  reach  to  any  length  of  time,  and  most  of  all  to 

those  that  are  most  general,  since  they  cannot,  like  annals, 
yearly  set  down  ail  occurrences  not  coherent :  this  here  fol- 
lowing may  serve  as  an  Index  to  the  presoit  part  of  this 
work,  pointing  unto  the  fleveral  matters  that,  having  fidlm 
out  at  one  time,  are  far  disjoined  in  the  relation.  Certainly 
it  is  not  perfect ;  neither  do  I  think  that  any  can  be :  for 
howsoever  the  years  of  the  first  patriarchs  may  seem  to  have 
been  well  near  complete,  yet  in  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  and  Israel  we  find  many  fractions,  and  the  last  year 
or  years  of  one  king  reckoned  aUo  as  tlie  foremost  of  an- 
other: the  same  is  most  likely  to  have  fallen  out  in  many 
other,  thou^  not  so  precisely  recorded.  Hereto  may  be 
added  the  diverse  and  imperfect  fiinns  of  the  year,  whidi 
were  in  use  among  sundry  nattoos,  causing  the  » summer 
months,  in  process  of  some  i^s,  to  fall  into  the  winter, 
and  so  breeding  extreme  ocmf usion  in  the  reckoning  of  their 
times.  Neither  is  it  a  small  part  of  trouble,  to  dioose  out 
of  so  many  and  so  utterly  disagreeing  computations,  as  have 
already  gotten  authority,  what  may  probably  be  held  for 
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truth.  All  this,  and  a  great  deal  more,  is  to  be  alleged  in 
excuse  of  such  error  as  a  more  intentive  and  perfect  cal> 
ciilator  shall  happen  to  find  herein :  it  may  serve  to  free 
the  boolc,  and  likewise  the  reader,  (if  but  of  mean  judg- 
ment,) from  any  notorious  anachronism,  wUch  ought  to 
suffice.  The  book  indeed  will  need  it,  even  in  that  regard, 
not  only  for  some  errors  of  the  press  in  the  numbering  of 
years,  but  for  some  hasty  diisreckomngs  of  mine  own, 
which  I  desire  to  have  hereby  reformed,  in  hope  that  the 
printing  of  this  Table  shall  not  want  careful  tUiigence-  Tlie 
reader,  if  he  be  not  oii'ended  with  the  rest,  shall  find  reason 
to  be  pleased  with  this,  as  tending  wholly  to  hia  own  ease. 

The  titles  over  the  colnmna  have  reference  to  that  whidtt 
fellows  under  them,  as  will  readily  be  conceived*  Where 
two  titles  or  more  are  over  the  head,  as  j  Kffii»i8*r  |  'bere 
do  the  numbers  underneath  answer  propoctionaibly,  the 
higher  to  the  higher,  the  lower  to  the  lower.  Fior  example : 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  finished  in  the  819th  year  from 
the  building  of  Rome,  and  in  the  31 4th  from  iVabonassar, 
In  like  manner  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  Jehoshaphat  be- 
gan his  reign  in  the  S774th  of  the  Juhan  era»  in  the  d099d 
of  the  woild,  and  in  the  99lh  year  of  the  temple.  Thia 
needs  not  more  illustrauon,  nor  indeed  so  much,  to  those 
that  are  acquamted  with  works  of  this  kind.  To  avoid 
pvplixity,  I  have  Sothom  to  insert  those  years  which  I  find 
not  signed  with  some  nganUble  aeddent,  as  with  the  birth 
or  death  ef  sonae  patriarch,  the  beginning  of  some  king*» 
reign,  some  change  of  government,  some  battle  fought,  or 
the  like.  So,  of  the  thirteen  years  wherein  Sylvius  Capetua 
rogned  over  the  Ladns,  I  note  only  the  fint;  that  is, 
omitting  all  between  the  fourth  of  Jehoshaphat,  wherdn  Ca- 
petus  began,  unto  the  seventeenth,  wherein  Sylvius  Aven- 
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tinus  succeeded,  and  wherein  Jehoram  first  reigtted  with 
Jehdshaphat  his  father.  JFor  I  tho!i^ht  it  vain  to  have  filled 
up  A  p«ge  With  twelve  lines  of  idle  dphett^  faumbenng 
!^  i,  4»  5,  ^  80  still  bnwtods,  dll  I  hiid  oome  to 
ih^  AM  of  Aventinus  and  seventeenth  of  Jcliosliaplmt.  In 
setting  down  the  kings,  there  is  noted  over  the  head  of 
every  one  what  place  he  held  in  order  of  sutceBsldni  As  whe- 
iitiBf  he  ^re  ihe  fitstj  second^  fifihi  seventh^  tir  sb  Ibrthi  in 
rank,  of  those  that  rdgiied  in  his  iSoufatiy,  i^thout  notable 
inicrnjption ;  before  the  name  is  the  first  year  of  his  reign  j 
at  the  end  6t  foot  of  the  name  (as  the  space  gives  leave)  is 
the  whole  duttber  of  years  in  whieh  he  reigned;  in  the 
spaises  foUoinng  underneath  are  those  years  of  his  which 
were  concurrent  with  the  bcginnin/j;  of  some  other  king,  or 
with  the  year  of  any  remarkable  accident.   Where  two 
numbers  or  more  are  found  before  one  king^s  name^  there 
is  it  t<K  be  understood,  that  the  same  year  belonged,  not  otdy 
to  the  king  then  beginning,  but  unto  some  one  or  more  of 
his  ibregoers ;  as  the  hrst  year  of  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  was 
the  same  with  the  second  of  his  brother  Ahaziah^  and  the 
twenty-second  of  his  &ther  Ahab.  So,  where  two  or  three 
names  are  Ibmid  ill  one  space,  as  in  ^e  8077th  year  of  the 
world,  Ziniri,  Tibni,  and  Omri,  it  is  meant,  that  every  one 
of  them  reigned  in  some  part  of  tlie  same  year,  which  is 
rtekotied  the  second  of  £lah»  and  the  first  of  OmtL  Parti. 
cuUoly,  under  the  yearsof  the  Egyptian  kings,  are  set  dowA 

the  years  of  those  dynasties  which  it  was  thought  meet  to 
insert ;  as  likewise,  otherwhiles,  the  day  of  the  month  upon 
whaoh  Nabbnassar^s  year  .began;  whieh  how  it  varied  firom 
other  yemrs  may  be  found  in  the  place  last  abdfi^  oted. 

Cohfjeming  the  era,  or  acoount  ot  yUKti,  fmta  Ifibitos^ 
who  began  the  Olympiads,  from  Rome  bliflt,  from  Nabo- 
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nassar,  and  the  like ;  as  much  as  was  thought  convenient 
hath  been  said,  where  due  place  was,  in  the  book  itself;  so 
as  it  reoudiieth  only  to  note»  that  under  the  title  of  Olym- 
piads is  set  down  first  the  number  of  the  Olympiad,  and 
beneath  it  the  year  of  that  Olympiad ;  as  that  Cjnrus  began 
his  reign  in  Persia,  in  the  fifty-fifth  Olympiad,  and  the 
first  year  thereof. 

Now,  for  that  the  years  of  the  world,  of  the  Olympiads,  of 
Borne,  of  Nabonaasar,  and  other,  had  not  he^nning  in  one 
month,  but  some  of  them  in  March,  some  in  April,  some 
about  midsummer,  and  some  at  other  times,  the  better  to 
express  their  several  beginnings,  some  painful  chronologers 
have  divided  them  proportionably  in  their  several  columns, 
opposing  part  of  the  one  year  to  part  of  the  odier,  not  (as 
I  have  here  done)  cutting  all  overthwart  with  one  strai|nrht 
hne^  as  if  all  had  h^;un  and  ended  at  one  time.  But  this 
labour  have  I  ^[wred,  as  more  troublesome  than  useful, 
since  the  more  part  would  not  have  apprehended  the  mean- 
ing, and  bince  the  learned  might  well  be  without  it.  It 
will  only  be  needful  to  observe,  that  howsoever  the  era  of 
the  Olympiads  be  twenty-four  years  elder  than  that  of  Borne, 
and  twenty-nine  than  that  of  Nabonassar,  yet  the  reign  of 
some  king  may  have  begun  at  such  a  time  of  tlie  year  ms  did 
not  suit  with  this  diU'erence.  But  hereof  I  take  little  re- 
gai»d|  the  more  curious  will  easily  find  my  meaning,  the 
vulgar  will  not  find  the  difficulty.  One  fSuniliar  example 
may  explnn  all :  Queen  Elizabeth  began  her  reign  the  17th 
of  November,  m  the  year  of  our  Lord  1558;  she  was  crown- 
ed, held  a  parliament,  brake  it  up,  threw  down  images^  and 
reformed  many  things  in  rdiigion,  all  in  her  first  year ;  yet 
not  all  in  that  year  11^58,  but  the  greater  part  in  the  year 
following,  whetlier  we  begin  with  the  first  of  January  or 
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with  the  25th  of  March.    The  like  may  be  otherwhiles 

found  in  this  Table,  but  ao  as. the  difference  is  never  of  a 
whole  year. 

The  Julian  period,  which  I  have  placed,  as  the  greater 

numbej-,  over  the  years  of  the  world,  was  devised  by  that 
honourable  and  excellently  learned  Joseph  Scaliger  j  being 
aocoDimodated  to  the  Julian  yean  now  in  use  among  us. 
It  consisteth  of  7980  years,  whidi  result  from  the  'mul. 
tiplication  of  19,  28,  and  15,  that  is,  of  the  cycle  of  the 
moon,  the  cycle  of  the  sun,  and  the  years  of  an  indiction. 
Being  divided  by  any  of  these,  it  leaves  the  number  of  the 
present  year;  or,  if  no  fraction  remain,  it  shews  the  last 
year  of  that  cycle  to  be  current.  For  example;  in  the 
4498th  of  this  period,  when  was  fought  the  great  battle  of 
Cannae,  the  prime  or  golden  number  was  14,  the  cycle  of 
the  sun  18»  and  consequently  the  Dominical  letter  F,  as  may 
be  found  by  dividing  the  same  number  of  the  Julian  period 
4498  by  19  for  the  prime,  by  28  for  the  cycle  of  tlie  sun. 
This  Julian  period,  after  tiie  present  account,  always  ex- 
Cbeds  the  years  of  the  world  by  6822.  Besides  the  former 
uses,  and  other  thence  redounding,  it  is  a  better  character 

a  year  than  any  other  era,  (as,  Jrom  ^  beginning^ 
world,  from,  the  flood,  from  Troy  iaken,  or  the  like,)  which* 
are  of  more  uncertain  position. 

More  I  shall  not  need  to  write,  as  touching  the  use  or 
explication  of  these  Tables;  neither  was  thtis  much  requi- 
site to  such  as  are  conversant  in  works  of  this  kind :  it  suf- 
fioeth  if  hereby  all  be  made  plain  enough  to  the  vulgar. 
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ABACUC,  where  buried,  ii. 

315.  his  monument  seen  by 

St.  Jerome,  ib, 
Abijah  succeeds  Rehoboam  in 

the  kingdom  of  Israel,  ii.  56a. 

his  victory  against  Jeroboam, 

Abimelech  murders  his  seventy 
brethren,  all  but  one,  and  is 
made  king  by  the  Shechem- 
ites,  ii.  414.  mortally  bruised 
with  a  stone  thrown  by  a 
woman,  and,  at  his  own  com- 
mand, run  through  the  body 
by  his  ps^e,  416. 

Abner,  Saul's  general,  forced  to 
kill  Asahel,  ii.  502.  slain  by 
Joab,  503. 

Aborigines,  ii.  37. 

Abraham,  when  born,  ii.  2, 
not  the  eldest  son  of  Terah, 
14.  made  but  one  journey 
mto  Canaan,  5^  his  age  be- 
fore Noah  died,  ib.  at  his  en- 
trance into  Canaan,  and 
when  he  rescued  his  nephew 
Lot,  and  overthrew  Amra- 
phel,  2^  first  taught  the  Chd- 
daeans,  Phoenicians,  and  Egyp- 
tian priests  astrolog)'  and  di- 
vine knowledge,  L  384.  con- 
temporary with  Ninus,  Semi- 
ramis,  and  Xerxes,  ii.  2.  many 
mighty  families  that  came  out 
of  his  kindred,  3  20. 


Abrocomas,  his  cowardice,  iii. 

201. 

Absalom,  his  rebellion,  ii.  5 14. 
Absolute  lords,  their  advantage 

over  such  as  are  served  by 

voluntaries,  iiL  170. 
Ab^'deni,  their  furious  resolu- 
tion, iii.  591. 
Ac^emics,   their  opinion  of 

light,  against  Aristotle,  L  16. 
Achab  and  his  successors,  ii. 

298.  his  death,  36a. 
Achsemenes,  his  association  with 

Arbaces  against  Sardanapa- 

lus,  iii.5j. 
Achaemenidae,  two  races  of  tbem, 

•  •  • 

Achaeus  slays  the  murderers  of 
Seleucus  Ceraunus,  and  takes 
charge  of  the  army  in  Uie 
minority  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  iv.  645.  turns  traitor, 
651.  blocked  up  in  Sardis, 
656.  betrayed  to  Antiochus, 
who  weeps  over  him,  and 
condemns  him  to  a  cruel 
death,  661. 

Achaians,  when  the  most  pow- 
erful nation  in  Greeco,  ir. 
173- 

Acheron,  the  river  which  the 
poets  describe  to  be  in  hell, 
where  it  riseth,  ii,  389. 

Achilles,  his  contention  witii 
Agamemnon,  ii.  455.  recon- 
3  «4 
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•filed,  457.  kills  Hector,  and 
is  slain  by  Paris,  459. 

Achitophel  rebels  against  his 
lawful  prince,  ii.  514.  hangs 
hiniself,  .Si6. 

Acrisius,  his  fate  foretold  by  an 
oracle,  ii.  399. 

Acrithonos,  a  most  delightful 
and  healthful  situation,  L  8^ 
the  place,  according  to  Ter- 
tullian,  where  the  blessed 
souls  were  preserved  till  the 
last  judgment,  85_. 

Ada,  queen  of  Caria,  adopts 
Alexander  the  Great  her  son 
and  successor,  iii.  309. 

Adam,  his  body,  its  creation,  L 
1 2Q.  whence  his  name,  ii. 
114.  his  sin  and  fall,  L  137. 
his  free  power  in  his  first 
creation  enigmatically  de- 
scribed in  the  person  and 
fable  of  Proteus,  62.  his  line 
by  Cain,  146.  where  buried, 

•  an  improbable  conjecture, 
183. — and  Eve,  the  cause  of 
their  disobedience,  137. 

Adherbal,  governor  of  Drepa- 
num,  arrives  with  great  forces 
about  Lilybseum,  iv.  63.  takes 
the  Roman  fleet  under  M. 
Claudius  the  consul,  11  u 

Admetus,  king  of  Thessaly, 
served  by  Apollo  as  a  herds- 
man, IL  394. 

Adoni-bezek,  his  cruelty  to  se- 
venty kings  justly  requited, 
ii.  183.  318,  383. 

Adonijah,  David's  eldest  son, 
bis  faction,  ii.  522. 

Adrian,  his  severe  edict  against 
the  Jews,  ii.  378. 

Adversity  always  friendless,  iii. 
258.  often  malicious,  357. 
sure  to  hear  of  her  errors,  iv. 
12Q.  rectifies  the  understand- 
ing, 432. 

Advisedness  and  rashness,  iv. 
241. 


iEgina  forced  by  the  Athenians, 

iii.  153- 

iEgira  taken  by  surprise,  and 
lost  again  through  greediness 
of  spoil,  iv.  545.  - 

uEgos-Potamos,  the  battle  at, 
which  ended  the  Pelo|>onne- 
sian  war,  iii.  186. 

iEmilius  Paulus,  his  great  cir- 
cumspection, iv.  263.  encou- 
ragement of  his  soldiers,  265. 
his  care  to  prevent  great  mis- 
chief from  the  ill  conduct  of 
his  vainglorious  colleague, 
271.  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Cannse,  281. 

j^milius  Paulus,  his  son,  sent 
against  Perseus,  and  forces 
him  to  decamp  from  Dium, 

iv.  860.  his  superstition,  862. 
gets  the  victory  at  Pydna, 

864.  and  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Macedon  into  his  power, 

865.  will  not  allow  Perseus 
the  title  of  king,  868.  abro- 
gates the  ancient  laws  of  that 
country,  and  gives  new  ones, 
874.sacksthe  whole  country  of 
Epirus,  876,  877.  his  triumph 
at  Rome,  897.  calamities 
which  befell  him  at  that  time, 
and  a  noble  expression  of 
his  to  the  people  thereupon, 
898. 

iEneas  flies  to  Italy  from  Troy, 
and  marries  Lavinia,  ii.  705. 
he  is  said  to  be  the  founder 
of  some  towns  in  Sicily,  iv. 

2Q. 

^sculapius,  when  he  flourished, 
ii.  197. 

Agag,  a  general  name  given  by 
the  Amalekites  to  their  kings, 
ii.  186. 

Agamemnon  at  variance  with 
Achilles,  ii.  455.  with  Mene- 
laus,  461.  killed  by  ^gys- 
thus,  462. 

Agathocles,  the  degrees  by  which 
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he  became  tyrant  of  Syra- 
cuse, iv^  64.  a  comparison 
between  him  and  our  king 
Richard  HI.  65.  gains  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Carthaginians, 
and  styles  himself  king  of 
Afric,  6^  his  bloody  nature, 
70.  his  base  and  obscure 
death,  ir. 

Agathocles,  protector  of  Pto- 
iomy  Epiphanes,  stabbed  to 
death,  iv.  668. 

Agenor  built  and  possessed  the 
cities  of  Tyre  and  Zidon,  ii. 
274.  neither  he  nor  his  son 
Cadmus  the  inventor  of  let- 
ters, 277. 

Ages,  the  seven,  of  man,  com- 
pared to  the  seven  planets, 
L  6q^ 

Agesilaus,  his  war  with  Tissa- 
phernes,  iii.  238.  war  and 
treaty  with  Pharnabazus,  241. 
called  out  of  Asia  to  help  his 
country,  245.  wastes  Bceotia, 
and  overthrows  the  Thebans 
and  their  allies,  247.  sent  into 
Egypt,  ib.  proves  a  traitor, 
252.  his  death  and  charac- 
ter, 275.  a  comparison  be- 
tween him  and  Ponipey  the 
Great,  276. 

Agis,  the  second  of  the  Hera- 
clidx  in  Lucedsemon,  his  glo- 
rious achievements,  ii.  534. 
his  successor,  king  of  Sparta, 
endeavouring  to  reforni  that 
state,  is  im|}risoned  and 
strangled,  together  with  his 
mother  and  grandmother,  iv. 
180. 

Agrigentum  besieged  and  won 
by  the  Romans,  iv.  78.  an  ac- 
coimt  of  its  foundation,  mag- 
nificent buildings,  &c.  ib. 

Ahaz,  his  reign,  ii.  692. 

Ahaziah,  his  reign,  ii.  593. 
death,  267,  597. 

Ajax,  his  proud  and  profane 


answer  to    his   father,  ii. 
641. 

Air,  its  original,  L  14.  prodigies 
seen  in  it,  iv.  285. 

Alba,  the  kings  of,  ii.  706.  Alba 
Longa,  by  whom  founded,  ib, 

Alcetus,  brother  to  Perdiccas, 
his  unhappy  end,  iii.  416. 

Alcibiades  first  appears  power- 
ful in  Athens,  and  occasions 
the  renewing  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  iii.  172.  forced 
to  banish  himself,  177.  like 
to  be  murdered  for  lying  with 
the  wife  of  .Agis  king  of 
Sparta,  181.  conveys  himself 
to  Tissaphernes,  and  plays  his 
own  game  with  him,  ib.  wins 
many  great  victories  for  the 
Athenians,  is  recalled  from 
exile,  made  their  general,  and 
again  banished,  183,  184.  his 
good  counsel  rejected  by  the 
Athenian  commanders,  187. 
put  to  death,  1 89. 

Alcinous's  gardens.  Homer's  in- 
vention of  them  from  Moses's 
description  of  paradise,  L  74. 

Alexamenus,  sent  by  the  iEto- 
lians,  kills  Nabis,  iv  715.- 
himself  slain,  716. 

Alexander,  son  of  Amyntas, 
king  of  Macedon,  his  bloody 
entertainment  of  ambassadors 
from  Darius,  iii.  89. 

Alexander  the  Great  born,  iii. 
299.  succeeds  his  father,  300. 
elected  captain-general  of 
Greece,  301.  beats  the  Per- 
sians at  the  Granicus,  306. 
and  Darius  at  Issus,  taking 
his  wife,  mother,  and  chil- 
dren prisoners,  3  2 1 .  wins  the 
city  of  Tyre,  324.  aud  Gaza, 
325.  and  Egypt,  327.  makes 
a  journey  to  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Hammon,  and  is  sa- 
luted son  of  Jupiter,  ib.  routs 
Darius  at  Arbela,  and  finds  a 
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great  mass  of  treasure  there, 
337.  bums  Persepolis  by  the 
persuasion  of  a  strumpet,  344. 
visited  by  Thalestris,  queen 
of  the  Amazons,  3^  his 
treatment  of  a  flattering  his- 
torian, ib.  grows  luxurious, 
353.  a  conspiracy  against 
him,  356.  subdues  the  Bac- 
trians,  362.  and  fights  the 
Scythians,  364.  kills  Clitus 
and  others  of  his  friends,  367. 
marches  into  India,  and  gets  a 
victory  over  Poms,  372.  forms 
a  device  to  beguile  posterity, 
374*  gi'^s  himself  wholly  to 
feasting  and  drinking,  376. 
visits  the  sepulchre  of  Cyrus, 
377.  marries  Statira,  378. 
suppresses  a  dangerous  mu- 
tiny, laments  the  death  of 
Hephsestion,  returns  to  Ba- 
bylon, and  dies,  379.  the 
Ume  of  his  death,  76.  his  cha- 
racter, 380.  his  issue,  383. 
pompously  buried  at  Alexan- 
dria, a  city  of  his  own  build- 
ing, 389.  his  whole  race  ex- 
tinct, 483.  all  his  treasures 
found,  where,  454. 

Alexander,  son  of  Perseus  king 
of  Macedon,  bred  a  joiner  at 
Rome,  iv.  896. 

Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon, 
revolts  from  Antigonus,  iii. 
463.  loses  his  life  by  the  trea- 
son of  the  Sicyonians,  16.  his 
death  revenged  by  Cratesi- 
pc^is  his  wife,  ib, 

Alexander  Janneus,  king  of  the 
Jews,  overthrown  by  Ptolo- 
mseus  Lathurus,  ii.  267.  sur- 
prises (raza,  &c.  and  slays 
five  hundred  senators  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  310. 

Alexandrian  library,  by  whom 
built  and  furnished,  iv.  641. 

Alliensis,*  diesy  an  unlucky  day, 
what,  and  why  so  called  in 


the  Roman  calendar,  iii.  534. 

Almaggtm,  trees  brought  from 
Ophir,  of  which  the  pillars  of 
Solomon's  temple  were  made, 
ii.  541. 

Alps,  a  weak  defence  against  an 
invasion,  and  why,  iii.  307. 

Altinius,  his  trrason  justly  pun- 
ished, iv.  365. 

Amalek  overthrown  by  Moses, 
ii.  qi. 

Amalekites,  a  branch  of  the  Ish^ 
maelites,  ii.  185. 

Amasis  takes  possession  of 
Egj'pt,  iii.  40. 

Amazia,  king  of  Judah,  his  dis- 
simulation, ii.  365.  war  and 
success  against  Edom,  638. 
idolatry,  639.  taken  prisoner 
by  Joas  king  of  Israel,  643. 
grossly  flattered  under  his 
misfortunes,  649.  generally 
hated,  652.  his  death,  ib. 

Amazons,  the  opinion  of  an- 
cient historians,  &c.  concern- 
ing them,  iii.  350. 

Ambassadors,  the  law  of  nations 
concerning  them,  iv.  201. 

Ambition,  the  first  sin,  ii.  414.* 
makes  haste  to  find  out  dis- 
honour, iv.  236.  malignant 
of  others'  virtue,  a  vile  qua- 
lity in  a  great  counsellor, 
644.  why  boundless  in  kings, 
900. 

Amilcar,  sent  by  the  Carthagin- 
ians to  relieve  Syracuse,  iv. 
63.  suspected  of  treachery, 
carried  prisoner  into  that  city 
and  beheaded,  71. 

Amilcar,  son  of  Gisco,  admiral 
of  the  Carthaginians,  beaten 
by  the  Romans,  iv.  86. 

Amilcar  Barcas,  father  of  Han- 
nibal, recovers  the  city  of 
Eryx  from  the  Romans,  iv. 
III.  holds  war  with  them  for 
five  years,  11^  his  passage 
over  the  river  Bagradas,  151. 
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first  victory  over  the  merce- 
naries, 152.  his  humanity  to 
his  prisoners  affrights  their 
captains,  153.  his  artful  en- 
trapping of  the  rebels,  and 
great  slaughter  of  tbeni,  160. 
takes  Tunis,  162.  made  ge- 
neral in  the  Spanish  expedi- 
tion, 166.  his  singular  vir- 
tues acknowledged  by  his 
greatwt  enemies,  167.  slain 
in  the  battle  with  the  Vet- 
tones,  ib. 
Amilcar,  a  Carthaginian,  cap- 
tain of  the  Gauls  in  Italy,  be- 
sieges Cremona,  overcome 
and  slain  by  the  Romans, 
iv.  605. 

Ambrose,  St.,  his  saying  of  truth. 

Amnion,  king  of  Juda,  his  reign, 
ii.  784. 

Ammonites,  their  kings,  ii.  343. 

Amos,  the  prophet,  when  he 
lived,  ii.  665. 

Amphiaraus,  his  destiny,  ii.  420. 

Amraphel,  king  of  Sbinar,  who 
he  was,  ii.  24. 

Amyrtseus  usurps  the  kingdom 
of  Persia,  iii.  190. 

Anabaptists,  contemners  of  all 
order,  discipline,  and  church- 
government,  ii.  151. 

Anak,  a  giant,  from  what  cus- 
tom he  got  the  name,  and 
left  it  to  his  posterity,  ii.  316. 

Anastasius,  the  emperor,  slain 
by  lightning,  ii.  711. 

Ancus  Martius  succeeds  TuUus 
Hostiiius  in  the  kingdom  of 
Rome,  ii.  812.  iii.  526. 

Androclus,  the  founder  of  £phe- 
8US,  ii.  536. 

Andromeda  delivered  from  the 
sea-monster  by  Perseus,  ii. 

305- 

Andronodorus,  his  subtlety  in 
resigning  his  protectorship, 
iv.  338.  artful  attempts  to 


usurp  a  tyranny  in  Syracuse, 
392.  slain,  394. 
Angels,  why  Moses  forbare  to 

speak  of  them,  L  7. 
Angra,  in  Tercera,  a  strong  fort, 
iv.  109. 

Annius,  quite  contrary  to  Moses, 
in  his  situation  of  Henoch,  L 
143.  his  mistake  in  planting 
Gomer  in  Italy,  and  Tubal 
in  Spain,  257.  how  to  be  cre- 
dited, ii.  38.  his  Philo  con- 
demned, 608.  Araxea,  a  na- 
tion of  the  Scythians,  feigned 
by  him,  L  231. 

Antalcidas,  the  peace  of,  iii.  25 1. 

Antigonus,  the  elder,  in  danger 
of  his  life,  flies  to  Antipater, 

iii.  403.  made  lieutenant  of 
Asia  by  him,  413.  routs  Eu- 
menes,  414.  his  greatness, 
428.  great  war  raised  against 
him  by  Eumenes,  43  l.  driven 
back  with  great  loss,  442.  a 
second  battle  between  them, 
443.  the  Last  battle,  447.  puts 
to  death  Eumenes,  who  was 
betrayed  to  him,  451.  slays 
Pvthon,  and  makes  himself 
lord  of  Persia,  453.  leaves 
none  in  office  there  but  his 
own  creatures,  454.  his  great 
riches  and  yearly  income, 
454,  455.  the  Chaldseans 
bring  strange  prophecies  to 
him,  455.  combined  against 
by  Ptolomy,  Cassander,  and 
others,  456.  his  sturdy  an- 
swers to  each  of  their  ambas- 
sadors, 457.  takes  many  cities 
in  Egypt,  458.  his  declara- 
tion against  Cassander,  460. 
his  fleet  and  land  army  ut- 
terly defeated,  463.  his  suc- 
cesses in  Asia  and  Greece, 
466.  iv.  191,  197.  takes  upon 
him  the  style  of  king,  iii.  497. 

iv.  172.  his  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition against  Egypt,  iii. 
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499.  great  preparations  of  war 
against  him,  504.  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Ipsus,  and  his  whole 
estate  lost,  508.  his  charac- 
ter, ib. 

Antigonus  Gonatas,  son  of  De- 
metrius, gets  the  kingdom  of 
Macedon  from  the  Gauls,  iii. 
550.  forsaken  by  his  own 
soldiers,  and  loses  it  to  Pyr- 
rhus,  552.  raises  a  new  army, 
and  regains  his  kingdom,  554, 
555.  gets  possession  of  Acro- 
corinthus  by  a  subtle  device, 
iv.  171.  his  death,  172. 

Antigonus,  called  the  Tutor,  also 
DosoHf  and  why,  iv.  172. 
made  protector  to  Philip,  son 
of  Demetrius,  ib.  his  expedi- 
tion into  Achaia,  189.  made 
captain-general  over  the  A- 
chaians  and  their  confede- 
rates, 191.  vanquishes  Cleo- 
menes  at  Selasia,  196.  over- 
comesthe  Illyrians,but  catches 
bis  death  in  that  battle  by 
overstraining  his  voice,  197. 

Antioch,  upon  the  Orontes,  St. 
Luke  and  Ignatius  born  there, 
and  St.  Peter  bishop  thereof, 

Antiocbus  Soter,  son  of  Seleu- 
cus,  beaten  by  Demetrius, 
son  of  Antigonus,  iii.  509. 
falls  passionately  in  love  with, 
and  marries  his  father's  wife 
Stratonice,  510.  iv.  5 1 1 .  bis 
death  and  issue,  645. 

Antiocbus,  surnamed  the  Great, 
iv.  197.  in  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  wholly  governed  by 
Herraiajs,646.  marches  against 
Molo,  a  rebel,  647.  gets  an 
easy  victory  over  him,  649. 
wins  Seleucia  from  Ptolomy 
Euergetes,  652.  loses  the 
battle  at  Raphia,  and  sues  to 
Ptolomy  for  peace,  655.  takes 
the  city  of  Sardis,  657.  his 


expedition  against  the  Par* 
thians  and  Hyrcanians,  662. 
Bactrians  and  Indians,  663, 
664.  his  personal  valour,  665. 
passes  over  the  Hellespont, 
and  rebuilds  Lysiroachia,  622, 
673.  sends  ambassadors  to 
the  Romans,  674,  756.  en- 
treated to  go  to  Greece,  as 
arbitrator  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  ^tolians,  713. 
made  general  of  all  the  iEto- 
lian  forces,  720.  wins  Chal- 
cis,  and  the  whole  island  of 
Euboea,  721.  marries  a  citi- 
zen's daughter  of  Chalcis, 
728.  driven  out  of  Greece, 
733.  utterly  vanquished  by 
the  Romans,  754,  755.  ac- 
cepts of  a  peace  from  them 
upon  their  own  terms,  755, 
756.  his  death  and  issue, 
877.  an  account  of  his  war 
in  Egypt,  881,  882.  brought 
to  an  end  by  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors,  889. 

Antiocbus,  surnamed  Theos, 
son  to  Soter,  poisoned  by  bis 
own  wife,  iv.  642. 

Antiocbus  Hierax,  or  the  Hawk^ 
why  so  called,  iv.  644.  wars 
with  his  brother  SeleucusCal- 
iinicus,  ib.  put  to  flight,  be- 
takes himself  to  Ptolomy  Eu- 
ergetes, is  imprisoned  by  him, 
escapes,  falls  among  thieves, 
and  is  murdered  by  them, 

645- 

Antipater  said  to  poison  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  iii..^7Q.  sends 
to  Craterus  for  succour,  390. 
loses  a  battle  to  Leosthenes, 
and  is  besieged  in  Lamia,  391 . 
comes  to  the  aid  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian camp,  396.  grants 
peace  to  the  Athenians,  and 
makes  great  changes  in  their 
government,  398.  drawn  into 
Asia,  401.  chosen  protector 
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of  Macedon,  and  returns  thi- 
ther with  king  Aridseus,  413. 
his  death  and  character, 
417. 

Antipater,  eldest  son  of  Cas- 
sander,  kills  his  own  mother, 
iii.  515.  put  to  death  by  his 
fether-in-law,  16. 

Antonius  Lucius,  rebel  to  Do- 
mitian  the  emperor,  the  ru- 
mour of  his  defeat,  how  far 
carried  in  one  day,  iii.  134. 

Apega,  wife  of  Nabis  tyrant  of 
Lacedsemon,  Atlv  matched 
with  him  for  plundering  their 
subjects,  iv.  597. 

Apelles,  counsellor  to  Philip, 
his  device  to  supplant  Ara- 
tus,  iv.  553.  happily  disco- 
vered, 554,  enters  iato  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  king,  556. 
his  arrogancy  and  treachery 
towards  him,  562.  falls  into 
disgrace,  and  is  forsaken  by 
his  attendants,  ib.  committed 
to  prison,  and  dies  therein, 
563- . 

Apocleti,  the  privy- council  of 
^tolia,  so  called,  iv.  2J3. 

Apollo,  his  temple  at  Delphos, 
the  many  ruins  it  suffered,  L 
185.  consumed  by  fire  from 
heaven  in  the  time  of  Julian 
the  Apostate,  ib.  plundered 
by  the  Phocians,  iii.  289.  his 
oracle  to  Pyrrhus,  556.  that 
concerning  Athens  misinter- 
preted, 1 17- 

Apollo  and  Diana,  whence  the 
invention  of  that  fable,  L 
191. 

Apollonides,  his  treachery,  iii. 
414. 

Apostles,   the   twelve,  where 

chosen,  ii.  255. 
Appetites,  three  sorts  of,  in  every 

man,  ii.  109. 
Appius  Claudius  arrives  at  Mes- 

sene  in  favour  of  the  Mam- 


ertines,  iv.  iB.    routs  the 

Carthaginians,  2^ 
Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  strangled 

by  his  own  subjects,  iii.  28^ 
Apsus,  or  Aous,  a  river  in  the 

straits  of  Epirus,  iv.  612. 
Arabia  Felix,  by  whom  planted, 

L  271.  Petraea,  ii.  185. 
Arad,  king  of  the  Canaanites, 

surprises  divers  Israelites,  ii. 

Aram,  the  sons  of,  L  327. 

Aram  Naharajim,  now  Mesopo- 
tamia, L  338. 

Ararat,  the  mountain,  where,  L 
236. 

Aratus  expels  the  tyrant  of  Si- 
cyon,  iv.  174.  surprises  the 
citadel  of  Corinth,  175.  led 
by  private  passion,  makes  a 
bad  bargain  for  his  country, 
1 2^  violently  opposes  a  league 
with  Cleomenes,  187.  obsti- 
nate against  all  the  gentle 
overtures  of  Cleomenes,  who 
thereupon  wastes  his  native 
country,  189.  wholly  governs 
Philip,  191,  541.  a  plot 
formed  to  supplant  him,  553. 
poisoned  by  Philip's  means, 
573.  divine  honours  decreed 
him  by  the  Sicyonians  and 
Acha^ans,  ib. 

Araxea,  a  nation  of  Annius's 
making,  L  230. 

Arbaces  obtains  the  kingdom 
of  Assyria  after  Ninus,  ii.  65  7. 
transfers  it  to  the  Persians, 
656.  takes  Nineveh  after 
above  two  years'  siege,  657. 

Arbela,  the  battle  of,  iii.  337. 
different  accounts  of  it,  ib. 

Arcadia,  from  whom  its  name, 

ii.  190.  great  tumults  therein 

iii.  266. 

Arcadians  plant  Italy,  ii.  697. 
desert  the  Messenians,  768. 
stone  their  king  Aristocrates, 
773.  their  boast  that  they 
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were  more  ancUint  tban  the 
moon,  explained,  190. 
Archelaus  makes  himself  king 
of  Macedon  by  the  murder 
of  his  brother,  uncle,  and 
cousin,  iii.  283. 
Archimedes,  where  born,  iv.  26. 
his  strange  engines  for  the 
defence  of  Syracuse,  400.  his 
lamented  death  and  honour- 
able burial,  410. 
Archons  of  Athens,  iii.  qi, 
Areopagus,  why  so  called,  L 1 79. 
Arginusx,  the  battle  at,  iii.  iS^ 
Argivea,  how  they  came  to  be 
called  Danai,  L  298.  at  dis- 
sension among  themselves 
iii.  174. 

Argonauts,  their  expedition,  ii. 
408. 

Argos,  the  name  of  an  altar  in 
Greece,  where  Seleucus  Ni- 
canor  was  slain,  iv.  639. 

Ariadne,  the  story  of  her,  ii. 
417. 

Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
made  prisoner,  and  crucified 
by  Perdiccas,  iii.  393. 

Arideus,  base  brother  to  Alex- 
ander, succeeds  him  in  the 
kingdom  of  Macedon,  iii.  385. 
the  princes  divide  the  empire 
from  him,  and  leave  him  a 
bare  title,  387.  his  great 
weakness,  388,  seized  by  An- 
tipater,  412.  cruelly  put  to 
death  by  Olympias,  434. 

Ariaeus,  a  one-eyed  nation,  their 
war  with  gritlins,  L  336. 

Arioch,  said  to  be  king  of  El- 
las, where  he  reigned,  ii.  i& 

Aristasus,  the  book  which  goes 
under  his  name,  suspected  as 
counterfeit,  iv.  641. 

Aristagoras  surprises  the  Persian 
fleet,  iii.  96.  assisted  by  the 
Athenians,  97.  surprises  and 
burns  Sardis,  t^.his  troops  de- 
stroyed bv  the  £donians>  ib. 


Aristides,  general  of  the  Athe> 
nians,  his  int^ity,  iii.  141. 
his  Ephemerides  of  his  own 
dreams,  L  392. 

Aristocracy,  what  sort  of  go- 
vernment, ii.  605. 

Aristocratea,  his  treachery,  ii. 
770.  the  just  reward  thereof, 

773- 

Aristodemua,  his  blind  zeal, 
with  the  fruits  of  it,  ii.  768. 

Aristomenes  heads  the  Messe- 
nians  and  routs  the  Spartans, 
ii.  769.  refuses  to  be  made 
king,  770.  taken  by  the  Spar- 
tans, 771.  his  marvellous 
escape  out  of  prison,  ib.  hi* 
bravery  and  generosity,  773. 
his    death    and  character, 

774. 

Ark,  Noah's,  where  it  rested, 

 of  God,  taken  by  the  Phi- 
listines, ii.  464.  sent  back, 
467.  conducted  to  the  city  of 
David,  506. 

Armeus,  otherwise  Danaus,king 
of  Egypt,  ii.  5^  afterward 
becomes  king  of  Argos,  ib. 

Aroer,  the  chief  city  of  Gad, 
distinguished  from  other  ci- 
ties of  that  name,  ii.  333. 

Arsinoe  married  to  her  brother 
Ptolomy  Ceraunus,  and  ba- 
nished by  him,  iii.  544. 

Artabanus,  his  fruitless  counsel 
to  Xerxes,  iii.  106.  his  trea- 
son, 145.  himself  and  his 
whole  family  put  to  death  by 
extreme  torments,  t6. 

Artabazus  flies  into  Thrace  after 
the  battle  of  Platsese,  iii.  i 
highly  favoured  by  Alexan- 
der for  his  fidelity  to  Darius, 
349.  made  governor  of  Bac- 
tria,  363. 

Artaxerxes  Mnenion  succeeds 
his  father  Darius  in  the  king- 
dom of  Persia,  iii.  191.  the 
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battle  between  him  and  Cy- 
rus the  younger,  203.  his 
vain  ostentation,  205.  base 
mind,  209.  his  court  a  school 
for  the  art  of  falsehood,  217. 

Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  his 
reign,  iii.  145.  was  Ahasue- 
rus,  the  husband  of  queen 
Esther,  152. 

Artemisia,  queen,  fits  out  seve- 
ral galleys,  iii.  107.  accompa- 
nies Xerxes  in  his  Grecian 
expedition,  120.  her  good  ad- 
vice to  him,  ib. 

Artemisium,  the  battle  at,  iii. 

"5- 

Asa,  king  of  Judah,  his  reign,  ii, 
564.  a  remarkable  battle  be- 
tween him  and  Zara,  king  of 
the  Arabians,  315,  564.  im- 
prisons the  prophet  Hanani, 
and  dies  miserably,  567. 

Ascalon,  the  birthplace  of  He- 
rod, Christ's  persecutor,  re- 
paired by  Richard  L  king  of 
England,  ii.  310. 

Ascalus,  one  of  the  sous  of  Ily- 
menteus,  ii.  309. 

Asclepius,  his  method  of  curing 
the  phrensy,  ii.  499. 

Asdrubal  arrives  with  a  great 
army  about  Lilybiemn,  and 
is  defeated  by  Tinioleon,  iv. 
63.  made  general  ot  the  Car- 
thaginian forces  in  Spain, 
167.  greatly  enlarged  the 
dominions  of  Carthage,  and 
built  the  city  now  called 
Carthagena,  ib.  killed  by  a 
slave  whose  master  he  had 
put  to  death,  170. 

Asdrubal,  son  of  Amdcar,  brings 
forces  to  Hannibal  against 
the  Romans,  iv.  2.^5.  com- 
mands the  Gauls  and  Spanish 
horse,  275.  breaks  the  Ro- 
man troops,  276.  rout^  them 
vnth  very  great  slaugbUir, 
279,  280.  his  strange  flight 


towards  Italy,  334.  his  ter- 
rible entry  into  Italy,  434. 
his  main  oversight,  436.  his 
death  and  character,  442. 

Asdrubal,  son  of  Gesco,  chosen 
general  of  the  Carthaginians, 
IV.  478.  fired  out  of  his  camp 
by  Scipio,  487.  flies  to  Car- 
thage, 488.  raises  new  forces, 
and  again  put  to  flight  by  the 
Romans,  490. 

Asdrubal,  surnamed  the  Kid, 
sent  ambassador  from  the 
Carthaginians  to  Rome,  to 
obtain  a  peace,  iv.  529. 

Asher,  the  tribe  of,  where  set- 
tled, ii. 

Asia  the  Less,  by  whom  planted, 
L  260. 

Assur,  the  name  thereof  di- 
versely taken,  L  361. 

Assyria,  the  kings  of,  ii.  725. 

Assyrians,  who  the  father  of 
them,  L  323.  invite  Croesus 
to  their  assistance,  ii.  2lL 

Astarte,  Juno  called  by  that 
name,  ii.  226. 

Astronomy,  how  long  since 
known,  L  307.  by  whom  in- 
vented, 370. 

Asychis,  his  severe  law  against 
insolvent  debtors,  ii.  748. 

Athalia,  her  schemes,  ii.  599. 
cruelty,  600.  usurps  the  king- 
dom of  Judah,  602.  her  sacri- 
l^;e,  604.  would  destroy  her 
grandson  Joas,  ib.  a  conspi- 
racy against  her,  6i8-  her 
miserable  death,  620.  her  cha- 
racter, 583.  a  comparison 
between  her  and  Jezabel,  ib, 

Athenians,  their  true  original, 
L  274.  their  ingratitude  to 
Theseus,  11.4)9.  enmity  to 
Xerxes,  iii,  1 24.  besiege  Ses- 
tos,  139.  send  a  .  fleet  into 
Egypt  against  the  Persians, 
143,  146.  force  ^gina  to 
surrender  upon  most  base 
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conditions,  151.  and  Samos, 
154.  subdue  Mitylene,  160. 
their  rough  answer  to  the 
Lacedccmonian  ambassadors, 
171.  an  instance  of  their  bad 
policy,  177.  their  government 
changed  from  a  democracy  to 
an  oligarchy,  180.  their  flat- 
tery of  Antigonus  and  Deme- 
trius, 480.  thirty  tyrants  op- 
press them  intolerably,  188. 
their  stratagem  against  Syra- 
cuse, iv.  40.  they  besiege  it, 
41,  obstinate  in  prosecuting 
the  war  in  Sicily,  4^  beaten 
at  sea  by  the  Syracusians,  ib. 
their  last  sea-fight  in  Sicily, 
44,  45.  the  miserable  end  of 
their  whole  army,  421 
Atlas,  brother  of  Prometheus, 
contemporary  with  Moses,  ii, 
189.  his  judgment  in  astro- 
logy, ih.  divers  of  that  name, 
16.  190. 

Atossa,  her  wanton  pride  the 
occasion  of  Xerxes'  war  with 
Greece,  ii.  614.  by  some 
thought  the  same  with  queen 
Esther,  iii.  22i  proved  not, 
153- 

Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  be- 
sieged in  his  own  city,  iv. 
581.  relieved  by  the  Tecto- 
sagae,  a  nation  of  the  Gauls, 
from  Thrace,  ib.  they  after- 
wards invade  his  kingdom 

■  and  are  beaten  by  him,  ib. 
enters  into  a  confederacy 
with  the  iEtolians,  &c.  and 
wars  upon  Philip,  583,  585. 
grossly  flattered  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 589.  assists  the  Ro- 
mans, 607.  requests  their  aid 
against  Antiochus,  61 1.  his 
death,  638.  a  rare  example 
of  brotherly  love  between 
him  and  Eumenes,  821. 

Atilius  Regulus  kills  a  mon- 
strous serpent,  iv.  89.  victo- 


rious against  the  Carthagi- 
nians, ib.  utterly  beaten  by 
them,  made  prisoner,  and 
cruelly  put  to  death,  9^  his 
character,  16. 

Augustine,  St.,  his  saying  of 
wicked  men,  L  29.  of  predes- 
tination, his  answer  to 
those  that  take  the  tree  of 
life  allegorically,  130.  makes 
Noah's  ark  a  figure  of  the 
church,  211.  his  opinion  of 
Baal  and  Astarte,  ii.  226. 

Aulis  in  Boeotia,  a  goodly  ha- 
ven, iii.  237. 

Ausonius,  his  epigram  upon 
Dido,  ii.  633. 

B. 

Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  begins 
his  reign  in  blood,  and  con- 
tinues it  in  idolatry,  ii.  566. 

Babel,  the  first  known  city  of 
the  world  after  the  flood,  L 
221.  the  tower  forty  vears  in 
building,  225. 

Babylon,  its  history,  ii.  668. 
kings,  790.  iii,  won  by- 
Cyrus,  365.  the  greatness  of 
it  before  that  time,  366.  sur- 
rendered to  Alexander,  339. 
submits  to  Seleucus,  471. 

Bacchus,  his  expedition  into  In- 
dia, L  176,  364. 

Bagoas,  his  malicious  cruelty, 

"i-  377- 

Balonimus,  a  gardener,  made 
king  of  Zidon,  ii.  280.  a  good 
saying  of  his  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  iii.  470. 

Balsamutn,  a  medicinal  drug, 
where  found,  ii.  318,  342. 

Balthasar,  his  mischievous  na- 
ture, iii.  44.  impious  feast, 
63.  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  against  him,  ib.  slain  by 
his  revolted  lords,  65. 

Banks,  his  horse,  i-  399* 

Baris,  an  exceeding  high  moun- 
tain in  Armenia,  on  which  it 
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is  reported  many  were  saved 
at  the  deluge,  L  i88. 

Basan,  a  region  most  fertile  of 
oaks,  ii.  345. 

Bastarnse,  a  nation  beyond  the 
Dauubius,  invited  by  Philip, 
iv.  793.  fall  upon  Dardania, 
802.  return  borne  from  Per- 
seus for  want  of  pay,  856. 

Baths  of  the  ingas,  or  kings,  in 
Peru,  ii.  324.  in  England 
much  warmer  in  the  night 
than  in  the  day,  iii.  330. 

Bathsheba,  the  mother  of  Solo- 
mon, why  not  named  by  St. 
Matthew,  ii.  522. 

Battles  of  j£gos-Potamos,  iii. 
188.  Arbela,  336.  Arginusae, 
185.  Arteniisium,  115.  Can- 
nae, iv.  273.  Chaeronea,  iii. 
295.  Cynoscephala;,  iv.  626. 
Gaza,  468.  the  Granicus,  iii. 
306.  Ipsus,  507.  Issns,  321. 
Leuctra,  257.  Magnesia, 
751.  Mantinea,  270.  Ma- 
rathon, 102.  Metaurus,  440. 
Mycale,  iii.  132.  Nadagara, 
iv.  516.  Olynthus,  iii.  291. 
Plat^ae,  1 29.  Pydna,  iv.  86 1 . 
Salarais,  iii.  122.  Thermo- 
pylse,  112.  Thrasyraene,  iv. 
246.  Ticinum,  237,  Tre- 
bia,  239. 

Bdellium,  what  it  is,  and  where 
great  plenty  of  it,  L  Ii4» 

Becanus,  his  opinion  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  refuted,  L 
132. 

Banning,  the  meaning  of  the 

word,  L  5. 
Bel,  a  name  imposed,  L  367. 
Belisarius,  his  unworthy  destiny, 

iv.  787. 

Bellerophon,  the  history  of,  ii. 

395.  the  fable  of  him  and 

Pegasus  moralized,  396. 
Belosus  rebels  against  Sardana- 

pahis,  ii.  65.  he  and  Phiil 

the  same,  669. 


Belus,  Nimrod,  and  Ninus  were 
three  distinct  persons,  L  3^4. 
Belus  properly  the  first  that 
peaceably,  and  with  general 
allowance,  exercised  sovereign 
power,  355.  his  sepulchre, 

Benefit  from  wrongs  done  makes 
not  injustice  the  more  ex- 
cusable, iv.  380. 

Benhadad  twice  overthrown  by 
Achab,  ii.  361. 

Benjamin,  the  tribe  of,  where 
settled,  ii.  368. 

Beroaldus,  his  solution  of  doubts 
from  the  text,  a  river  went 
out  of  Ederit  L  106. 

Berosus,  his  fragment  proved  to 
be  counterfeit,  L  268. 

Bessus,  governor  of  Bactria,  his 
treasons  against  Darius,  iii. 
345.  pursued  by  Alexander, 
347,354.  taken  and  deliver- 
ed up  to  Darius's  brother, 

363- 

Bethlehem,  the  native  citv  of 
Ibzan,  Elimelec,  and  our  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ,  ii.  317. 

Bethsan,  anciently  Nysa,  built 
by  Liber  Pater,  ii.  265. 

Bethshemites,  above  fifty  thou- 
sand slain  for  looking  into 
the  ark  of  God,  ii.  468. 

Betis,  his  gallant  defence  of 
Gaza,  and  behaviour  under 
Alexander's  cruelties,  iii.  32.«;, 
^26. 

Birds,  their  prognostications,  L 
392.  a  child  fed  by  thcni, 
408. 

 of  India,  their  cunning  in 

making  their  nests,  ii.  105. 
Birds  and  beasts,  their  language 

understood,  by  whom,  ii.  390. 
Birthright,  the  cause  of  Adoni- 

jah's  death,  ii.  539. 
Bitumen,  where  found,  and  its 

use,  ii.  230. 
Blessing,  the  valley  of,  ii.  318. 
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Bodies,  human,  reflections  upon 
the  baseness  and  fruity  of 
them,  L  54. 

Boeotians  reenter  their  own 
land,  and  recover  their  li- 
berty, iii.  154.  rebel  against 
the  Romans,  and  are  rigor- 
ously punished,  iv.  838. 

Books  mentioned  in  scripture 
which  are  lost,  ii.  169.  Numa 
PompiliuH's  found  near  six 
hundred  years  after  they  had 
been  buried,  780. 

Boreas,  his  rape  of  Orythyia,  ii. 

389- 

Bozius,  his  false  doctrine,  ii.2.^8. 

Brantius,  his  easy  nature,  iv.297. 

Bravery,  of  all  qualities,  the  least 
requisite  to  sovereign  com- 
mand, iv.  385. 

Breathing,  how  understood  of 
God's  breathing  the  spirit  of 
life  into  man,  L  56. 

Briareus,  the  fable  of  him  well 
expounded  by  sir  Francis 
Bacon,  ii.  575. 

Britains,  what  boats  they  crossed 
the  seas  with  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  i.  259.  their  man- 
ner of  fight,  ii.  6^  their  po- 
licy agsiinst  the  French  under 
Charles  VIIL,  iv.  q. 

Briti>h  language  hath  remained 
among  us  above  two  thou* 
sand  years,  L  269. 

Britomarus  slain  by  Marcellus 
in  single  fight,  iv.  214. 

Brize,  an  easterly  wind,  so  called 

•  by  the  Spaniards,  L  89. 

Brutus,  his  extreme  severity,  iii. 

529- 

Burroiigh  leads  the  way  for  the 
English  fleet  through  the 
straits  of  Elsinor,  iv.  1 09. 

Busiris,  king  of  Egypt,  the  first 
oppressor  of  the  Israelites, 
iL  50. 

C. 

Cabala,  what  it  imports,  L  153. 


Cadmus,  the  first  thftt  brought 
letters  into  Boeotia,  ii.  tq^. 

Caecilius,  the  Roman  consul,  his 
victory  at  Panormus,  iv. 
T06. 

Ca^sarea  Paleestinse)  ii.  270.  Fhi- 
lippi,  246. 

Cain,  the  history  of  him,  L  138, 
139.  his  going  from  God's  pre- 
sence not  to  be  understood 
literally,  ib.  the  first  Jupiter, 
166. 

Cairo,  by  whom  founded,  ii. 
738. 

Calanus,  an  Indian  philosopher, 
burns  himself,  iii.  377. 

Caleb,  of  greatest  authority  in 
the  tribe  of  Juda  after  the 
death  of  Joshua,  ii.  383. 

Calendar  reformed  by  Julius 
Caesar,  ii.  75. 

Calippus  slain  with  the  same 
dagger  with  which  he  had 
murdered  Dion,  iv.  6q. 

Callisthenes  cruelly  put  to  death 
by  Alexander,  iii.  369.  Se- 
neca's censure  of  that  deed, 
16. 

Calpas,  a  goodly  haven,  iii.  227. 

Cainbyses,  his  chief  reason  for 
hindering  the  building  of  the 
city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
iii.  7  L.  marries  two  of  his  own 
sisters,  7^  conquers  Egypt, 
78.  his  indignities  to  the  dead 
body  of  king  Amasis,  2^  at- 
tempts to  overUirn  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  ib'  his 
many  detestable  murders,  8i. 
his  accidental  death  by  his 
own  sword,  ib. 

Camillus,  Furius,  his  integrity 
and  fortitude,  iii.  533.  un- 
justly banished,  ib.  his  not- 
able service  against  the 
Gauls,  535. 

Campania,  the  most  fruitful  pro- 
vince of  Italy,  iv,  286. 

Campanians  submit  to  the  Ro- 
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mans,  iii.  536.  their  charac- 
ter, iv.  287. 
Canaan,  the  land  of,  described, 
ii.  217. 

Canaanites,  what  nations  they 
were,  ii.  181.  their  kings,  184. 
most  of  their  cities  uncon- 
quered  by  Israel,  2J^ 

Candaules,  king  of  Lydia;  his 
fatal  dotage  upon  his  wife,  ii. 
728. 

Cann®,  the  battle  of,  iv.  276. 

Canutus,  his  advantage  against 
Edmund  Ironside,  iv.  <^2i  * 
single  combat  between  them, 

455- 

Cape,  now  called  of  Good  Hope, 
discovered,  and  by  whom,  iL 
790. 

Capernaum,  where  Christ  firjt 
preached,  its  situation,  ii. 
248. 

Caponi,  Peter,  his  bravery  at 
the  siege  of  Florence,  ii. 
646. 

Capua,  the  siege  of,  iv.  370. 
taken  by  the  Romans,  383. 

Cardan's  mortal  devils,  L  397. 

Carthage,  when  and  by  whom 
built,  ii.  632.  iv.  its  an- 
tiquity, power,  and  strength, 
ii.  1 2.  described,  ib,  the  causes 
of  its  destniction,  ib. 

Carthagena,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  when  and  by  whom 
.  built,  iv.  167. 

— — —  in  the  West  Indies, 
built  by  t^e  Spaniards,  and 
sacked  by  the  English,  t6. 

Carthaginian  butchery,  ii.  693. 

Carthaginians  anciently  Tyrians, 
ii.  232.  their  wars  with  the 
Romans,  iv.  83.  gain  a 
victory  against  Atilius,  92. 
prosperous  afterwards,  96. 
beaten  at  sea  by  Luctatius, 
1 17.  forced  to  sue  for  peace 
upon  hard  terms,  1 cmel 
war  with  their  own  merce- 


naries, 121.  provoke  the  Ro- 
mans to  war,  223.  victorious 
at  Thrasyniene,  246.  nig- 
gardly to  Hannibal,  307.  war 
with  the  Romans  in  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  and  are  over- 
come, 352.  driven  by  Scipio 
from  the  continent  to  the 
isle  of  Gades,  448.  obtain  a 
peace  from  the  Romans,  53  l. 

Carthalo,  his  great  enterprise 
against  the  Romans,  iv.  i  L2m 

Casloim,  the  first  founder  of  the 
Philistines,  ii.  533. 

Cassander  begs  the  assistance 
of  Antigonus  in  his  insurrec- 
tion against  Polysperchon,  iii. 
420.  his  successes  against 
Polysperchon,  424.  beaten 
by  Alexander  for  mocking  his 
assumed  divinity,  435.  his  re- 
venge upon  Oiynipias,  436. 
seeks  to  make  himself  king 
of  Macedon,439.  builds  Cas- 
sandria  and  reedifies  Thebes, 
ib.  wars  with  Antigonus,  460. 
his  politic  dealing  with  Alex- 
ander, son  of  Polys|)erchon, 
461.  vanquishes  Glaucias, 
king  of  the  Illyrians,  463. 
murders  Roxana,  Alexander's 
wife,  and  his  sou,  483.  pressed 
hard  by  Demetrius,  490.  his 
death,  514^  his  children  slain, 
and  whole  race  soon  extinct, 
516. 

C.  Cassius,  his  wise  answer,  iii. 
179. 

Catarractse  Coeli,  probably  ex- 
pounded, L  203. 

Cato,  M.  Porcius,  his  character, 
iv.  702.  overthrows  the  iEto- 
lians,  733.  his  oration  in  the 
Roman  senate  against  L.  Sci- 
pio, 769.  his  writings,  702. 

Caucasus,  its  height,  L  239. 

Cedar,  the  most  lasting  wood, 

L  2LJ^ 

Ctilestial  bodies,  observations  of 
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them   the  surest  marks  of 
time,  iii.  472. 
Censors,  Roman,  their  office, 

iv-359- 

Centaurs,  from  whom  descended, 
ii.  416. 

Centrites,  the  river,  its  rise  and 
course,  iii.  2 16. 

Cetaphira,orIIagiographa,what, 
and  why  so  called,  iii.  5^ 

Cethim,  afterwards  called  Ma- 
cedon,  L  284. 

Chabot,  'admiral  of  France,  loses 
his  estate,  offices,  and  li- 
berty by  the  falsehood  of 
chancellor  Poyet,  but  restored 
to  them,  iv.  467. 

Chseronea,  the  battle  of,  puts 
an  end  to  the  liberties  of 
Greece,  iii.  295. 

Chaldea,  Babylonia,  and  Shinar, 
three  names  of  one  countrj', 
L  96. 

Chaldeans,  their  original,  L  325. 

Challenges,  giving  them  con- 
demned, iv.  458,  460. 

Chalybes,  their  merchandise  in 
iron  and  other  metals,  L  265. 
annoy  the  Greeks  in  their 
march  to  Trabizond,  iii.  218. 

Cham,  or  Ham,  entitled  Jupiter 
Hammon  by  the  Egyptians, 
L  178.  his  sons,  285.  the 
first  king  of  Egypt,  ii.  397. 
his  successors,  ib.  243. 

Charidemus,  his  good  advice  to 
Darius  most  barbarously  re- 
warded, iii.  320. 

CharlevS  V.  emperor,  his  precept 
to  his  son  Thilip,  iv.  87.  his 
great  loss  by  tempest,  96.  the 
lie  sent  him  by  Francis  the 
French  king,  iv.  458. 

Charles  IX.  of  France,  his  trea- 
chery to  monsieur  de  Piles, 

Charran,  sometimes  called 
Charre,  Haran,  aud  Aran,  is 
but  the  same  Charran  in  Me- 


sopotamia, L  24:  famous  for 
the  overthrow  of  Crassus,  95. 
Chebar,  mentioned  by  Ezekiel, 
but  a  part  of  the  Euphrates, 
L  11^ 

Chedorlaomer,  where  he  reigned, 

ii.  27.  wars  with  a  nation  of 
giants,  321. 

Chemrais,  king  of  Egypt,  his 

pyramis,  ii.  745. 
Cheops,  the  tale  devised  against 

his  daughter,  ii.  746. 
Child,  fed  by  birds,  L  408. 
Chison,  on  whose  banks  the 

idolatrous  priests  of  Baal  were 

slain  in  king  Achab's  time,  ii. 

264. 

Chivalry,  the  court  of,  its  good 
institution,  iv.  46^^. 

Chrini  Tartars,  their  manner  of 
living,  iii.  87. 

Christian  religion,  an  indiscreet 
zeal  to  admit  foreign  proofs 
to  strengthen  it,  iv.  766. 

Churches,  why  built  east  and 
west,  L  73. 

Chush,  his  sons,  L  314,  353. 

Cicero,  M.  Tullius,  an  observa- 
tion upon  his  conduct  and 
fate,  L  45.  curious  remarks 
of  his,  ii.  102.  142,  189. 

iii.  537.  iv.  766. 
Cidarim,  a  garment  worn  by 

the  Persian  kings,  ii.  29. 

Cimbri,  whence  so  called,  L 
267.  broke  into  Asia,  ii.  799. 
their  war  in  Lydia,  ii.  803. 

Cimon,  general  and  admiral  of 
the  Athenians,  iii.  142.  takes 
the  city  of  Phaselis,  143.  ob- 
tains two  great  victories  by 
sea  and  land  in  one  dav, 
ib.  sent  with  a  strong  fleet  to 
take  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
147.  his  death,  i. 

Cincinnatus,  L.  Quintius,  taken 
from  the  plough  and  made 
dictator,  the  highest  honour 
in  Rome,  iii.  532.  his  noble 
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expedition  against  the  Volsci, 
.533- 

Cios  taken  and  cruelly  destroyed 
by  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius, 
.iv.583. 

Ciphers  and  characters,  when 
and  by  whom  first  used,  L 

.153- 

Civil  law  defined,  ii.  139.  when 
first  written,  ib. 

Civility,  when  it  first  appeared 
in  Europe,  ii.  187. 

Cleadas,  his  fruitless  arguments 
with  Alexander  not  to  de- 
stroy Thebes,  iii.  303. 

Oleander,  and  his  accomplices  in 
the  murder  of  Parmenio, 
justly  rewarded,  iii.  377. 

Cleanthes  the  Stoic,  his  descrip- 
tion of  God,  by  what  attri- 
butes and  properties,  L  182. 

Clearchus  drives  the  Persians 
out  of  their  camp,  iii.  208. 
his  arrogant  message  to  Ar- 
taxerxes,  209.  his  fatal  cre- 
dulity, 212.  beheaded,  213. 

Cleomenes  marries  the  wife  of 
Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  iv.  j  80. 
his  victory  against  Aratus, 
182.  returns  to  Sparta,  slays 
the  ephori,  and  restores  the 
ancient  discipline  of  Lycur- 
gus,  182.  his  great  cou- 
rage and  conduct,  ib,  his  vic- 
tor)' at  Dymes  in  Achaia, 
186.  forced  to  abandon  Acro- 
corinthus,  189.  defeated  at 
Olympus,  flies  to  Sparta,  and 
is  lovingly  entertained  byPto- 
loray  Euergetes,  195,  196. 
fails  in  a  desperate  attempt 
at  Alexandria,  and  kills  him- 
self, ib. 

Cleopatra,  sister  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  betrothed  to  Pto- 
lomy  Lagus,  iii.  488.  mur- 
dered by  the  secret  contriv- 
ance of  Antigonus,  ib. 

Clypea,  a  port-town  of  great 


use  to  the  Romans  against 
the  Africans,  iv.  Sfi^ 
Cocalus,  king  of  the  Sicani,  kills 
Minos  king  of  Crete,  ii.  407. 

Cocles,  Horatius,  his  admirable 
resolution,  iii.  530. 

Codrus,  king  of  the  Athenians, 
his  generous  attempt  and 
hard  fate,  ii.  534.  the  Athe- 
nians change  their  govern- 
ment in  honour  to  his  me- 
mory, iii.  91^ 

Coin,  gold  and  silver,  where 
found,  and  by  whom  sup- 
})osed  to  have  been  hidden, 
L  202. 

Colligni,  Gaspar  de,  admiral  of 
France,  his  answer  to  one 
that  foretold  his  death,  iii. 
452. 

Combats,  single,  a  very  ancient 

custom,  ii.  502.  a  discourse 

of  them,  iv.  45  5. 
Common  law  of  England,  upon 

what  customs  grounded,  ii. 

140. 

Concolitanus,  and  Aneroestus, 
kings  of  the  Gauls,  slain  in 
battle  with  the  Romans^  iv. 
212. 

Congo,  the  kingdom  of,  threw 
off  the  Christian  religion  be- 
cause plurality  of  wives  was 
denied  them,  ii.  145.  empe- 
ror of,  guarded  by  Amazons, 

iii.  153- 
Conjecture,  its  use  in  history,  ii. 
614. 

Conon,  the  Athenian,  his  vic- 
tories, iii.  246.  rebuilds  the 
walls  of  Athens,  i6. 

Conon,  the  Briton,  his  famous 
retreat,  iii.  2^1 . 

Conquerors,  a  reflection  on 
them,  iv.  898. 

Consuls,  the  first  at  Rome,  in- 
stead of  kings,  iii.  529.  their 
government  transferred  to  rai- 
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litary  tribunes,  535.  the  con- 
sular authority  established,  ib. 

Contineucy  not  a  virtue,  only 
a  degree  unto  it,  iL  132. 

Coral,  great  store  of  it  in  the 
Red  sea,  ii.  84. 

Coriolanus,  T.  Martius,  by  what 
victory  he  got  that  surname, 

iii.  .'>32^  banished  by  the  llo- 
niaits,  and  put  to  death  by 
the  Volsci,  ib. 

Corn,  without  sowing,  L  iii. 

iv.  25.  the  rules  of  setting 
and  sowing  it,  where  first 
taught,  lb. 

Cortez,  Ferdinando,  his  unfor- 
tunate offer  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  iv.  59. 

Counsellors,  dishuuour  rather 
to  be  laid  on  them  than  on 
kings,  and  why,  iii.  499. 

Court- warsjwicked  arts  in  them, 
iv.  164. 

Cowardice  and  courage,»«trange 
mixture  of  them,  iv.  1 7 

Craterus,  his  malice,  iii.  357. 
made  lieutenant  of  Macedon, 
&c.  378.  joins  forces  with 
Antipater,  396.  marries  his 
daughter,  400.  reduces  the 
./^iolians  to  hard  terras,  ib. 
too  hasty  for  an  encounter 
with  Eumenes,  407.  his  death 
greatly  lamented  by  Eumenes, 
4J  I. 

Cratippus,  his  answer  to  Pom- 

pey,  iii.  58. 
Creation  of  the  world,  L  4.  a 

sum  of  the  six  days'  works, 

24. 

Cr^n,  his  cruelty,  ii.  420. 

Crocodiles  in  Egypt,  i-  336. 

Croesus,  the  cause  of  his  enmity 
with  the  Medes,  iii.  50.  his 
pedigree,  55.  many  conquests, 
56.  despises  the  good  coun- 
sel of  Sardanes,  57.  quits  the 
field  to  Cyrus,  anoflies  to  Sar- 
5§f  5^  besieged  therein, 


ib.  condemned  to  death,  and 
by  what  accident  saved,  ib, 

Cromwell,  lord,  perished  by  an 
unjust  law  of  his  own  de- 
vising, iv.  777. 

Crows,  a  flight  of  them  guides 
Alexander  and  his  army  over 
the  deserts  of  Egypt,  iii.  327. 

Cruelty,  examples  of  men  re- 
paid with  their  own,  iv.  786. 

Cubit,  mentioned  in  scripture^ 
not  the  geometrical,  L  215. 

Curtius  and  Trogus  greatly 
mistaken  on  Alexander's  ar- 
rival on  the  banks  of  Tauais, 
iii.  364. 

Cush,  the  land  of,  where  it  lies, 
L  iiB^  ill  expounded  for 
Ethiopia,  290.  many  places  in 
scripture  corrupted  thereby, 
392. 

Cyaxares  besides  Nineveh,  ii. 
796.  forced  to  abandon  As- 
syria, ib.  delivers  his  country 
from  extreme  oppression  by  a 
stratagem,  809. 

Cyneas,  chief  counsellor  to  Pyr- 
rbus,  his  notable  expostula- 
tion with  him,  iii.  539.  sent 
ambassador  to  bribe  the  Ro- 
mans, 542. 

Cynigyrus,  a  brave  Grecian,  his 
hardy  valour,  iii.  103. 

Cynoscephalse,  the  battle  of,  be- 
tween Philip  and  T.  Quin- 
tius,  iv.  625. 

Cyrus,  of  his  name  and  first  ac- 
tions, iii.  55.  his  decree 
for  building  the  temple  of 
God  in  Jerusalem,  70,  2I1 
his  conquest  of  Lydia,  5^ 
and  Babylon,  dl^  great  mercy 
and  generosity  to  Croesus,  6sL 
reputed  the  greatest  monarch 
then  living,  his  wars  in 
Scythia,  ib.  besieges  Baby- 
lon, ib.  drains  Euphrates^  and 
enters  the  city  through  the 
dry  channel,  6^  his  death 
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and  epitaph,  69.  Apollo's 
oracle  concerning  him,  i^- 
Cyrus  the  yonng^er,  his  policy  in 
levying  soldiers,  iii.  199.  the 
battle  between  him  and  his 
brother  Artaxen^es,  wherein 
he  is  slain,  203. 

p. 

Dabir,  the  university,  or  aca- 
demy,  of  old  Palestine,  ii. 
312. 

Disdalus,  the  story  of  bini,  ii. 
405.  his  curious  workman- 
ships, iv.  2&. 

Dagoo,  the  idol  of  the  Philis- 
tines, described,  L  408.  his 
fall,  ib.  466. 

Dalaqua,  formerly  Leques,  an 
island  in  the  Red  sea,  ii.  84. 

Damaratus,  the  paternal  an- 
cestor of  the  Tarquinii,  iii. 

527- 

Damascus,  by  whom  built,  ii. 
355.  taken  by  Tamerlaiue, 
357.  first  kings,  358.  later 
kings,  and  their  overthrow, 
363. 

Dan,  the  tribe  of,  where  settled, 
ii.  304. 

Danae,  the  fable  of  her,  ii,  399. 

Daoaus  made  king  of  Argos,  ii. 
737.  the  story  of  his  daugh- 
ters, 738. 

Danes  and  Saxons,  remarks  on 
the  wars  between  them,  ii. 
804. 

Daniel,  the  prophet,  interprets 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
against  Balthasar,  iii.  64.  bis 
book,  when  made  canotiical, 

Si 

Daphne,  a  place  of  delight  near 

Antioch,  iv.  883. 
Dares  and  Dictys,  the  books 

of.  ii.  459. 
Darius  Hystaspes,  made  king 

frpip  the  neighing  of  his 

horse,  iii.  8^  his  lineage,  go- 


vernment, and  war  with  the 
Scythians,  84,  85,  87.  his 
narrow  escape  out  of  Scythia, 
wars  with  the  Athenians, 
and  why,  Qo.  his  jealousy  of 
Histiaeus,  96.  demands  tri- 
bute of  the  Greeks,  lqq.  his 
death  and  issue,  loij. 
Darius,  son  of  Xerxes,  unjustly 
suffers  death  as  a  parricide, 
iii.  145. 

Darius  Nothus,  or  the  Bastard, 
his  reign,  iii.  190. 

Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia, 
his  vain  insolency,  iii.  305. 
his  numerous  army  and  its 
condition,  ib.  313.  defeated 
by  Alexander  near  the  Gra- 
nicus,  309.  utterly  vanquished 
at  Issus,  and  his  mother, 
wife,  and  children  taken  pri- 
soners, 321.  offers  terms  of 
peace  to  Alexander,  325. 
raises  new  forces,  332.  offers 
further  conditions  of  ^^ace, 
334.  routed  at  Arbela,  337. 
retreats  into  Media,  338. 
bound  in  chains,  and  killed 
by  the  treason  of  Bessus, 
347.  his  dying  message  to 
Alexander,  348. 

David,  when  born,  ii.  489.  made 
king  of  Juda,  486.  kills  Go- 
liah,  488.  his  condition  in 
the  time  of  Saul,  498.  the 
be^nning  of  his  reign,  499. 
takes  Jerusalem,  505.  over- 
throws the  Philistines  and 
the  Moabites,  and  makes  war 
upon  the  Scythians,  507,508, 
509.  great  troubles  befall 
him  after  his  adultery  with 
Beersheba,  513.  disconsolate 
at  the  death  of  Absalom,  517^ 
his  speech  in  the  parliament 
held  at  Jerusalem  for  build- 
ing the  temple,  523.  the 
good  effect  it  had,  ib,  enjoins 
Solomon  to  rid  himself  of 
3  T  4 
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Shimei,  525.  his  death  and 
character,  525.  the  vast  trea- 
sure he  left,  527. 
Pead  sea,  an  account  of  it,  ii. 

329- 

Deadly  feud,  an  hereditary  pro- 
secution of  malice  in  Scot- 
land, so  called ;  suppressed 
by  king  James,  iv.  465. 

Death,  its  eloquence*  justice, 
and  might,  iv.  900. 

Deborah,  and  her  contempora- 
ries, ii.  397. 

Decalogue,  its  several  com- 
mandments, ii.  122,  t  28, 129. 
necessary  to  be  observed, 
were  there  no  religion  among 
men,  133. 

Decapolis,  the  cities  of,  ii.  248. 

Deceit  in  all  professions,  L  395. 
overreached,  iv.  429. 

Decius,  the  Roman  consul,  pur- 
chases victory  by  his  death, 

537- 

Decius  Magius,  son  to  the  for- 
mer, his  constancy  towards 
the  Romans,  iv.  290,  291. 
TuUy's  remarks  on  the  des- 
perate resolution  of  these  De- 
cii,  iii.  537. 

Deioces,  his  strict  form  of  go- 
vernment, ii.  775.  built  Tau- 
ris,  formerly  called  Ecbat  ana, 
776.  whether  that  king  Ar- 
phaxad  mentioned  in  Judith, 
ib. 

Deluges,  several,  L  199. 

Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus 
the  elder,  begs  his  father  to 
spare  Eumenes,  iii.  451.  his 
vain  expedition  into  Ciiicia, 
467.  takes  Cilles,  Ptolomy's 
lieutenant,  with  his  camp 
and  army,  472.  gives  liberty 
to  Athens,  490.  his  wanton- 
ness well  punished,  493.  vic- 
tory over  Ptolomy  in  Cyprus, 
495.  takes  upon  him  the  title 
of  king,  497.  translates  Si- 


cyon,  and  calls  it  Demetrias, 
503.  forsaken  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 509.  reconciled  to  Se- 
leucus  and  Ptolomy,  511. 
takes  Athens,  513.  conquers 
in  Greece,  5 1 8.  unsuccessful 
there  and  in  Asia,  521,  522. 
compelled  to  yield  himself  to 
Seleucus,  523.  is  a  prisoner 
at  large  and  dies,  5  24. 

Demetrius,  sou  of  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  drives  Alexander^ 
son  of  Pyrrhus,  out  of  Mace- 
don  and  Epirus,  iv.  171.  de- 
cays in  virtue  after  he  be- 
came king,  172. 

Demetrius  Pharius  made  king 
of  great  part  of  lllyria  by  the 
Romans,  rebels  against  them, 
iv.  220.  expelled  his  king- 
dom by  them,  and  enter- 
tained by  king  Philip,  547. 
persuades  Philip  to  enter  into 
league  with  Hannibal  against 
them,  565.  soothes  him  in 
his,  vices,  570.  slain  in  an  at- 
tempt upon  Messine,  517. 

Democracy,  what  sort  of  go- 
vernment, ii.  603. 

Demosthenes  too  hastily  in- 
vades the  Syracusians,  and  is 
beaten,  iv.  4^  his  good  ad- 
vice rejected,  46.  deserted  by 
Nicias,  forced  to  surrender 
himself,  and  basely  mur- 
dered, 42: 

Demosthenes,  the  orator,  dis- 
suades the  Athenians  from 
accepting  Philip's  reasoix^ble 
conditions  of  peace,  iii.  294. 
put  to  death  by  Antipater, 

399- 

Derceta,  the  mother  oi  Semi- 

ramis,   her  temple,  L  407, 

408.  ii.  309. 
Desmond,  countess  of,  her  long 

life,  L  151. 
Desperation,  effects  of  it,  iv. 

94. 


^      d  by  Google 
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Destipy  often  confounded  with 
providence,  prescience,  and 
predestination,  L  27 — ^7. 

Deucalion  contemporary  with 
Moses,  ii.  190.  his  a  second 
flood,  and  not  that  of  Noah, 
L  193.  king  of  Thessaly,  ii. 
491. 

Devil,  his  policy,  L  391,  392. 
the  several  ways  by  which  he 
seems  to  work  wonders,  398. 
none  ever  raised  from  the 
dead  by  his  power,  402.  his 
last  refuge  to  maintain  his 
kingdom,  L  186. 

Deuteronomy,  the  book  so  called 
made  into  a  law,  ii.  785. 

Diagoras,  his  three  sons,  ii. 
690. 

Diana,  her  temple  at  Ephesus^ 
its  dimensions,  ii.  536. 

Dido,  whose  daughter,  ii.  537. 
the  founder  of  Carthage, 
283.  633.  iv.  li.  all  that  Vir- 
gil hath  written  of  her  fabu- 
lous, ii.  633. 

Dieneces,  the  Spartan,  his  reso- 
lute  answer,  iii.  1 

Dion  banished  out  of  Sicily  for 
his  public  spirit,  iv.  58.  re- 
turns with  an  army,  and  en- 
ters Syracuse,  ^  driven  out 
again  and  murdered,  60. 

Dionysius  the  elder,  the  degrees 
by  which  he  became  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  iv.  50.  his  vic- 
tories in  Sicily  and  Italy,  5^ 
his  death  and  character,  ^ 

Dionysius  the  younger  artfully 
begins  his  reign  with  several 
good  acte,  iv.  ^  causes  all 
his  brethren  to  be  slain,  ib. 
takes  Plato  for  his  instructor, 
but  soon  banishes  him,  58. 
forced  to  quit  Syracuse,  and 
recovers  it  again,  6q^  besieged 
by  Icetes,  and  surrenders  to 
Timoleon,  who  deposes  him, 
62. 


Dodanim,  fourth  son  of  Javan, 
6rst  planted  Rhodes,  L  284. 

Dogs  brought  by  the  Spaniards 
into  Hispaniola,  changed  into 
wolves,  L  2 14.  a  strange  story 
of  dogs,  ib. 

Doria,  Peter,  pays  dear  for  his 
insolency  in  a  victory  over 
the  Spaniards,  iv.  94. 

Dove,  why  worshipped  by  the 
Babylonians,  and  given  in 
their  ensigns,  L  410.  ii. 

309- 

Draco,  his  rigorous  laws,  ii. 
812. 

Dreams,  warnings  and  disco- 
veries by  them,  L  392. 
Duels,  the  custom  very  ancient, 

ii.  502.  a  discourse  of  them, 

iy- 455.  456. 

Duillius,  his  policy  in  fight 
with  the  Carlhaginian  gal- 
leys, iv.  8j^  honoured  with 
the  first  naval  triumph  ever 
seen  at  Rome,  83. 

Dying  of  purple  and  scarlet 
cloth,  how  first  found  out,  ii. 
229. 

Dynasties,  Egyptian,  ii.  38,  3Q» 
'739- 

E. 

Eacides,  king  of  Epirus,  ba- 
nished by  his  own  subjects, 

iii.  436. 

Earth,  by  whom  rei^eopled,  L 
245.  when  divided,  3  28,  330. 

East,  whence  the  custom  of 
praying  towards  it,  L  Jli 

East  Indies,  by  whom  planted, 

i-  337- 

Eclipses  of  the  sun,  ii.  688, 
716.  of  the  moon,  716.  iii. 
179.  332.  iv,  862. 

Eden,  the  country  of,  why  so 
called,  L  68.  the  true  Eden 
of  paradise,  tjl  described  by 
the  countries  bordering  it, 
98.  an  island  of  that  name  in 
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the  Tigris  described,  iqq. 

now  called  Geserta,  lot;. 
Edom  rebels  against  Jehoram, 

and  shakes  off  subjectiou  to 

Juda,  ii.  597. 
Education,  the  power  of,  L  3  L. 
Edward  HI-  king  of  England, 

his  victories  in  France,  iv.  &, 
Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  subdues 
.  and  governs  Israel,  ii.  331. 

slain  in  his  own  bouse,  ib. 

388. 

Egypt  its  plantation  and  anti- 
quities, L  297.  whence  its 
name,  ib.  a  flourishing  king- 
dom in  the  time  of  Abraham, 
ii.  36.  the  names  and  times 
of  its  first  kings,  37^  all  the 
first-born  therein  slain,  89. 
governed  by  twelve  rulers, 
757.  conquered  by  the  Ba- 
bylonians, iii.  27.  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  327.  never 
any  rain  there,  ib. 

Egyptian  wisdom,  ii.  201.  learn- 
ing, and  mystical  kind  of 
writing,  203.  dynasties,  38, 

Egyptians  the  first  idolaters,  L 
164.  when  they  first  took 
their  name,  297.  how  they 
may  be  said  to  have  story 

,  13,000  years,  298.  had  gods 
for  all  turns,  ii.  79. 

Ehud  goes  as  an  ambassador  to 
Eglon,  king  of  the  Moabites, 
and  stabs  him  ;  invades  the 
territory  of  Moab,'  and  de- 
stroys their  whole  army,  ii. 
33«*-388. 

Elder,  the  signification  of  the 
word,  L  339. 

Elephants  first  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  fight,  iv.  603. 

Eli,  an  account  of  him,  his  sons, 
and  his  priesthood,  iii.  464. 

Elisa,  the  isles  of,  mentioned 
by  Ezekiel,  L  281. 

Elisha,  when  he  lived,  ii.  636. 


the  miracles  wrought  by  him« 

and  his  dead  bones,  637, 
Elius,  or  Sol,  bis  pedigree,  L 
.177. 

Elizabeth,  queen  of  England, 

very  sparing  of  rewards  to 

martial  men,  iv.  789. 
Emaus,  afterwards  Nicopolis» 

overturned  by  an  earthquake, 

ii.  316. 

Emims,  giants  of  huge  stature, 
iL  172,  321. 

Empedocles,  the  philosopher, 
where  born,  iv.  26. 

Emporiae,  a  town  of  great  im- 
portance in  Spain,  iv.  308. 

Enemy,  his  approbation  the  best 
witness,  ii.  467. 

English,  theirvalour  not  equalled 
by  the  Macedonians  nor  the 
Romans,  iv.  7.  examples  of 
that  virtue  in  them,  9,  lq.  , 
husbandnien  and  yeomen  the 
freest  of  all  the  world, 

Enoch  wrote  before  the  flood,  L 
154.  his  translation,  156. 

Enoch,  the  first  city  of  the  world, 
by  whom  built,  L  141. 

Epaminondas  wastes  the  terri- 
tory of  Lacedaemon,  restores 
the  Messenians,  and  rebuilds 
their  city  Messine  for  them, 
ii.  774,  775.  iii.  259.  invades 
and  spoils  Peloponnesus,  266. 
heads  a  select  troop,  which 
forces  the  Lacedeemonian 
army  to  give  way  at  the  great 
battle  of  Manlinea,  271. 
charged  by  Spartans,  who  all 
at  once  throw  their  darts  at 
him  alone,  272.  his  heroic 
behaviour  when  mortally 
wounded  his  death,  and 
great  character,  ib.  273. 

Epaphus,  the  founder  of  Mem- 
phis in  Egypt,  ii.  54. 

Ephesus,  by  whom  built,  ii. 

535- 

Ephori  of  Sparta,  when  they 
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beg4Q»  it.  696.  their  power, 
ik.  iii.  90.  slain  by  Cleomenes, 
iv.  182. 

Ephraim,  the  tribe  of,  head  of 

the  tea  tribes,  ii.  290. 
Ephraimites,  the  ground  of  their 

quarrel  with  Gideon,  ii.  402. 
Epicides,  his  craft  with  the 

Leontines,  iv.  395,  396.  his 

costly  feasting  of  the  Syracu> 

sians,  406. 
Era  of  the  kingdom  of  the 

Greeks,  when  it  b^an,  iii. 

472. 

Era  betrayed  by  a  slave,  and 

how,  ii.  772. 
Eryx,  the  city  of,  surprised  by 

the  Romans,  and  recovered 

by  Amilcar,  iv.  115,  116. 
Etdras,  the  history  of,  when 

written,  iii.  152. 
Esther,  the  book  of,  arguments 

to  prove  the  age  of  it,  iii. 

Eteocles  and  Polynices,  sons  of 
(Edipus,  quarrel  about  the 
government  of  the  kingdom 
of  Thebes,  ii.  422.  slay  each 
other  in  single  fight,  425. 

Ethiopia,  its  distance  from  Ara- 
bia and  Palestina,  L  i  ^  See 
Cush, 

Ethnics  had  the  invention  of 
sacrifice  from  Cain,  L  167. 

Etolians  beaten  by  Antigonus, 
iii.  463.  driven  out  of  their 
country  by  Philip,  Cassan- 
der's  lieutenant,  465.  their 
ingratitude,  iv.  178.  join  with 
the  Romans  ito  their  war 
upon  Philip  in  Greece,  342. 
overrun  Peloponnesus,  547. 
invade  Greece  and  Macedon, 
5^541.  are  invaded  at  home 
by  Philip,  545.  again,  553. 
beg  and  obtain  a  peace,  ib, 
break  it,  and  are  beaten,  606. 
vanquished  by  the  Romans, 
758.  . 


V^wyy^Xgy,  its  varioua  significa- 

lions,  iL  122. 
Euaephne«»  his  treachery  and 

murder  the  pretended  grounds 
of  the  Messeniao  war,  ii.  766, 
767. 

Euclides,  the  famous  geometri- 
cian, where  born,  iv.  26. 

Eudsemon,  John,  Andrew,  a  li- 
beller of  the  author,  iv.  659. 

Eve,  her  desire  continued  down 
in  her  sex,  L  138. 

Evilmerodacb,  his  reign,  iii.  40. 

Eumenes,  one  of  Alexander  s 
captains,  his  country  and 
condition,  iii.  432.  made  go- 
vernor of  Cappadocia,  393. 
his  victories  in  the  Lower 
Asia,  407.  kills  Neoptolenius 
in  single  fight,  410.  his  arts 
to  redeem  the  love  of  his 
people,  41 JL  the  condition  of 
his  army,  414.  defeated  by 
Antigonus,  ib.  besieged  by 
him  at  Nora,  416.  reliev- 
ed by  Aridseus,  governor  of 
Phrygia,  430.  raises  great  war 
upon  Antigonus  in  defence  of 
the  royal  house,  431.  his 
profitable  use  of  a  feigned 
dream,  440.  goes  into  Persia, 
ib.  defeats  Antigonus  at  Susa, 

442.  again,  in  open  battle, 

443.  his  politic  delusion  of 
him,  445.  a  conspiracy  against 
his  life,  446.  the  last  battle 
between  him  and  Antigo- 
nus, 447.  betrayed  and  slain, 
451,  452.  his  virtue  the  sole 
cause  of  his  overthrow,  446. 
his  character  and  honourable 
funeral,  452. 

Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus, 
goes  in  person  to  Rome  and 
accuses  Perseus  of  Macedon 
to  the  senate,  iv.  817.  set 
upon  in  his  return  by  Per- 
seus's  rutfians,  and  left  for 
dead,  820.  a  singular  instance 
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of  brotherly  love  between  him 
and  Attains,  821. 
Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus, 
his  i^etty  device  at  a  sacrifice 
to  animate  his  men  for  vic- 
tory, iv.  580,  obtains  it  against 
Antiochus  Hierax,  ib.  dies  by 
a  surfeit  of  too  much  drink, 
581. 

Euphrates,  one  of  the  guides  to 
the  country  of  Eden,  L  9^ 
hems  one  of  the' four  heads 
into  which  the  rivers  of  pa- 
radise were  divided,  103.  it- 
self divided  into  four  branches, 
107,  108. 

Europe,  by  whom  planted,  L 

253- 

Europus,  an  infant  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  curried  into  the  field 
with  his  army,  in  his  cradle, 
iii.  282. 

Eurydice,  her  incest  and  mur- 
der, iii.  284.  her  title  to  the 
empire  of  Macedon  after 
Alexanders  death,  382.  calls 
Ca&sauder  to  her  aid,  433. 
cruelly  put  to  death,  with 
her  husband  Aridaeus,  by 
Olympias,  434. 

Eusebius,  an  error  of  his,  ii. 

745- 

Expectation  always  tedious 
when  the  event  is  of  most 
importance,  iv.  267. 

Ezekias,  the  godly  beginning 
of  his  reign,  ii.  7 14.  besieged 
by  Sennacherib,  719.  mar- 
vellously delivered,  721.  his 
sickness  and  recovery,  723. 
great  oversight  and  death, 
724. 

Ezion-Geber,  where  Solomon 
furnished  his  fleets  for  the 
East  Indies,  ii.  160. 
F. 

Fabii,  three  hundred  and  five, 
all  of  one  family,  slain,  iii. 

532- 


Fabius,  a  partial  hi8torian,iv.309. 

Fabius  Maximus,  his  artful  de- 
lays of  battle  with  Hannibal^ 
iv.  252.  divides  the  legions 
with  Minutius,  258.  his  ex- 
hortation to  jErailius,  266. 
his  unanswerable  objectioa 
to  Scipio,  3  L2*  becomes  lieu- 
tenant to  his  own  son,  364. 
recovers  Tarentum,  and  by 
what  means,  422.  envies  the 
growing  virtue  of  Scipio,  47  l. 
his  opinion  upon  Hannibal's 
departure  out  of  Italy,  511. 
his  death,  512. 

Fables,  most  of  them  occasioned 
by  some  ancient  truth,  though 
darkly  expressed,  ii.  701.  in- 
stances thereof,  ib. 

Fair  Promontory,  where,  iv. 
481. 

Faith,  of  keeping  it,  a  remark- 
able instance  in  Joshua,ii. 209. 

Faith-breakers,  God's  judgment 
upon  them,  ii.  211. 

Fall  of  our  first  parents  ex- 
plained, L  136. 

Fame,  often  dangerous  to  the 
living,  and  of  no  use  to  the 
dead,  iv.  899. 

Fate,  L  27. 

Fayal,  taken  by  the  English,  iv. 
103. 

Ficus  Indica,  described,  L  131. 

allegorized,  133. 
Firmament,   its  extension,  L 

First-born    slain  throughout 

Egypt,  ii.  89. 
Flamiuius,  his  fiery  disposition, 

iv.  245.  slain,  246. 
Flanders,  earl  of,  the  fruits  of 

his  iusolency,  iv.  ^4^ 
Flatterers,  the  basest  of  slaves, 

iv.  146. 

Fleet,  examples  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  good  one  in  war 
between  nations  divided  by 
the  sea,  iv.  98,  99. 
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Flight,  sometimes  commend- 
able, iv.  238. 
Fons  Solis,  its  strange  nature, 

iii.  329. 

Forlorn  Hope,  what  part  of  the 
army  so  called,  iv.  273. 

Fortescue,  judge,  his  report  of 
an  unjust  judgment  given  a- 
gainst  a  gentlewoman  at  Sa- 
lisburj',  ii.  147. 

Fortitude,  a  diligent  preserver 
of  itself,  iv.  461. 

Fortune,  a  goddess  the  most 
reverenced  and  most  reviled, 
but  not  ancient,  L  38.  an 
imaginary  power,  40.  a  verse 
of  ^schylus  applied  to  her,  ib. 

Fountain  running  with  blood, 

iv.  885. 

Francis  L  of  France,  hia  justice 
upon  the  lord  of  Tallard,  for 
wilful  murder,  iv.  466.  upon 
his  chancellor  Povet,  for  false- 
hood,  467. 

Freewill  given  to  man  in  his 
creation,  L  60. 

French,  their  miserable  over- 
throw at  Naples,  to  what 
owing,  iv.  211. 

Friends  taken  for  enemies,  iv. 
380. 

Friendship  sought  after  a  strange 
manner,  iv.  872. 

Fruits,  of  fair  outside,  and  no- 
thing but  dust  within,  ii.  330. 

Funeral  games,  held  by  Scipio, 

iv-  455- 

G. 

Gad,  the  tribe  of,  ii.  332.  chief 
c'ty»  333-  possessions,  343. 

Gades,  isle  and  city  of,  yielded 
to  the  Romans,  iv.  470. 

Galleys,  bv  whom  invented,  L 
258. 

Gam,  captain,  his  gallant  report 
to  king  Henry  V.  before  the 
battle  of  Agincourt,  iv.  273. 

Gama,  Stephen,  his  discovery  of 


the  Red  sea   in  1544,  ii. 

Gamala,  a  strong  city,  why  so 
called,  ii.  347.  forced  by  Ves- 
pasian, ib. 

Games,  Olympian,  first  insti- 
tuted, ii.  686.  Nemeean,  424. 

Ganges,  where  it  falls  into  the 
ocean,  L  113. 

Gascoignes,  the  reason  of  their 
faithful  affection  to  the  kings 
of  England,  iii.  479. 

Gauls,  their  furious  invasion  and 
spoil  of  Rome,  iii.  534.  over- 
thrown by  Antigonus  Gona- 
tas,  5 go. 

Gaza,  taken  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  iii.  325.  a  great  battle 
there  won  by  Ptolomy  and 
Seleucus,  against  Demetrius 
son  of  Antigonus,  465. 

Geese  save  the  Capitol  of  Rome, 

Gehazites,  whence  the  sellers 
of  spiritual  gifts  so  called, 
iL  300. 

Gehon  disproved  to  be  Nilus, 
L  I  lB.  so  confessed  bv  Pere- 
rius,  119. 

Gelon  elected  prince  of  Syra- 
cuse, iv.  34.  gets  a  victory 
over  the  Carthaginians,  35. 
grants  them  a  peace  upon  high 
terms,  ib.  dies  exceedingly 
beloved  and  honoured,  ib.  an 
odd  story  of  his  dog,  ib. 

Genoese,  their  insolent  use  of 
their  success  against  the  Ve- 
netians cost  them  dear,  iv. 

Gentius,  king  of  the  lilyrians, 
taken  by  the  Romans,  iv.  87  l. 
led  in  chains  to  adorn  the 
victors  triumph  at  Rome, 
and  put  to  death,  895. 

Geographers,  the  liberty  they 
take  of  describing  undisco- 
vered countries,  ii.  683. 

George,  St.,  the  castle  of,  where, 
ii.  235.  observations  on  the 
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.  story  of  St.  George  and  the 
dragon,  ib,  St.  George,  per- 
haps not  the 'same,  his  se- 
pulchre, 292. 

Gergeseus,  fifth  son  of  Canaan, 
founder  of  Berytus,  after- 
wards called  Felix  Julia,  in 
Phoenicia,  L  3^  l. 

German  prince,  his  answer  to 
those  who  persuaded  him  to 
turn  Lutheran,  ii.  152. 

Germany  possessed  by  Goraer's 
posterity,  L  267, 

Gesco,  his  provident  course  in 
transporting  the  Carthaginian 
army  from  Sicily  to  Carthage, 
iv.  121.  sent  to  pacify  the 
mutineers,  126.  is  detained 
prisoner  by  them,  129. 

Giants  mentioned  in  scripture, 

i.  158,  160,  171.  ii.  33 1,  349. 
giants  since,  iv.  30.  greater 
now  for  vice  and  injustice 
than  those  for  bodily  strength, 
ib. 

Gideon,  hts  stratagem  of  trump- 
ets and  lamps  in  pitchers, 

ii.  402.  revenges  the  death  of 
his  brethren  on  Zeba  and 
Zalmunna,  403.  offered  so- 
vereignty, and  refuses  it,  404. 
his  ephod  the  came  of  idola- 
try, and  his  destruction,  t6. 
his  contemporaries,  405. 

Glass,  the  invention  of,  ii.  225. 
where  the  best  made,  2^5. 

Glaucias,  kingof  Illyria,  restores 
Pyrrhus  to  his  fother's  king- 
dom, iii.  516. 

God,  the  invisible,  seen  in  his 
creatures,  L  l.  never  seen 
with  corporeal  eyes,  2^  his 
creation  of  the  world  acknow- 
ledged by  the  wisest  heathen, 
4.  his  rest  from  the  creation, 
63.  he  foreknew  and  compre- 
hended the  beginning  and 
end,  before  they  were,  t6.  he 
works  the  greatest  things  by 


the  weakest  means,  ii.  6£.  his 
first  punishment  of  the  Bgyp- 
tiatis  by  changing  their  rivers 
into  blood,  wherein  their 
forefathers  had  drowned  the 
innocent  children  of  the  He- 
brews, 6SL  his  secret  hand  in 
all  manner  of  accidents,  176. 
he  punishes  places  for  the 
people's  sakes,  377.  the  an- 
cient philosophers'  ofunion  of 
God,  179. 

Gods,  the  multiplicity  of  them 
among  the  heathens,  L  375. 

Gog  and  Magog,  what  under- 
stood by  them,  L  260. 

Gold,  mountains  in  Araerica, 
full  of  it;  L  236. 

Golden  age,  L  347.  fleece,  se- 
veral interpretations  of  that 
fiction,  ii.  413. 

Golden  number,  the  invention 
of  it,  ii.  75. 

Gopher,  of  which  the  ark  was 
made,  what  kind  of  timber, 
variouslv  taken,  L  2 1  o. 

Government,  its  b^iuning  and 
establishment,  L  339.  three 
comn)endable  sorts,  with  their 
opposites,  343,  344. 

Gourges,  monsieur  du,  a  saying 
of  his  to  the  Spaniards  in 
Florida,  iv.  558. 

Gracchus,  his  victory  at  Bene- 
vento,  iv.  356. 

Granicus,  the  battle  of,  between 
Alexander  and  the  Persians, 
"i.  305- 

Grapes,  where  the  largest 
bunches  of  them,  L  243. 

Greece,  by  whom  anciently  pos- 
sessed, ii.  490.  the  pedigree  of 
its  first  planters,  ib.  war  made 
upon  it  by  Darius,  iii.  100. 
by  Xerxes,  406.  troubles 
therein,  foregoing  the  Pelo- 
ponnessian  war,  154.  affairs 
of  it,  while  managed  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  2^  l.  divided 
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between  them  and  the  Athe- 
nians on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Thebans  on  the  other, 
365.  peace  concluded  therein 

'  after  the  battle  of  M antinea, 
374.  the  estate  of  it  in  the 

..  first  Punic  war,  and  between 
it  and  the  second,  170.  the 
coasts  of  it  infested  by  the 
Illyrians,  198.  invaded  by  the 
^tolians,  iv.  544. 

Greeks,  from  whom  descended, 
L  274.  corrupted  the  story  of 
the  creation,  163.  their  siege 

•  and  taking  of  Troy,  ii.  455, 
459.  how  dispersed  after  that, 
revolt  from  the  Persians, 
iii.  05.  reduced,  mi^  vainly 
boasting  of  their  antiquity, 
held  that  no  flood  preceded 
that  of  Ogyges,  L  1 89.  their 
memorable  victory  at  Salamis, 

iii.  122.  at  Piataeae,  130.  and 
■  at  Mycale,  132.  terrible  to 
-  the  Barbarians,  1 66.  their  sad 

condition  after  the  battle  be- 
tween Cyrus  and  Artaxerxes, 
208.  all  their  captains  be- 
trayed by  Tissaphernes,  2 1  o. 
animated  byXenophon,  214. 
rout  Teribazus,  217.  over- 
thrown by  Philip  at  Manti- 
nea,  and  lose  their  liberty, 
295,  296.  the  plantation  of 

.  them  in  Sicily,  iv.  ^i. 

GritBns,  mountains  of  gold 
guarded  by  them,  L  335. 

Guile,  killing  by,  many  ways  of, 

iv.  466. 

Guns,  and  ordnance  of  battery, 

how  old  the  use  of  them,  L 

222.  iii.  374. 
Gyges  obtains  the  kingdom  and 

queen  of  Lydia  by  treason, 

ii.  728. 

Oyfippus  comes  to  the  relief  of 
Syracuse,  iv.  42.  takes  the 
Athenians'  fort, 43 .  and  Nicias, 
their  genera),  prisoner,  48. 


H. 

Habdon,  judge  of  Israel,  at  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  ii.  419,  440.  bad 
forty  sons  and  thirty  grand- 
children, ib. 

Hagiographa.  See  Cetaphim. 

Halon,  the  Tartar,  forces  Da- 
mascus, and  makes  his  son 
Agab  king  of  it,  ii.  357. 

Halyattes,  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  in  Lydia,  IL  798.  .six 
years  war  between  him  and 
Cyaxares,  806.  the  occasion 
of  it,  as  delivered  by  Herodo- 
tus,  questioned,  ih. 

Ham.  See  Cham* 

Hanan,  king  of  the  Ammonites, 
his  contemptuous  treatment 
of  king  David's  ambassadors 
revenged  with  strange  sever- 
ity, ii.  344. 

Hannibal  made  general  of  the 
Carthaginians  in  Spain,iv.2 15. 
besieges  and  takes  Saguntum, 
219,  221.  his  hereditary  ha- 
tred to  the  Romans,  225. 
goes  into  Italy,  ih.  227.  his 
progress  there,  231.  his  vic- 
tory at  Ticinum,  now  called 
Pavia,  233.  at  Trebia,  242. 
takes  in  Clastidium,  243.  his 
peril  among  the  Gauls,  ih, 
loses  one  of  his  eyes,  in  going 
to  Hetruria,  244.  his  victory 
at  I'hrasymene,  246.  bis  stra- 
tagem in  passing  the  hills  of 
Calicnla  and  Casilinum,  252. 
seizes  the  Roman  stores  in 
the  castle  of  Cannae,  265.  his 
victory  at  Cannce,  281.  takes 
Casiline  after  a  long  siege, 
301.  his  fruitless  attempt 
upon  Cumse,  354.  loses  back 
some  towns  to  the  Romans, 
363.  wins  Tarentum,  368. 
and  two  field  victories,  374. 
passes  over  Vulturnus,  and 
comes  to  the  gates  of  Rome, 
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379.  forced  to  decamp,  382. 
his  glory  declines,  386.  bis 
stratagem  against  Fabius  dis- 
covert, 421.  surprises  Mar- 
cellus,  438.  Polybius  and  Livy 
very  full  in  his  praise,  445. 
raises  an  altar  with  a  large 
inscription  of  his  victories, 
474.  called  out  of  Italy,  and 
his  speech  tliereupon,  510. 
beaten  by  Scipio  at  Nadagara, 
524.  his  rough  treatment  of 
A  vain  orator,  528.  his  rea- 
sons for  his  laughing  in  a 
general  calamity,  532.  enters 
into  a  league  with  Philip  a- 
gainst  the  Romans,  566.  the 
tenor  of  the  league,  567. 
examines  into  the  treasury  at 
Carthage,  detects  corrupt  of- 
ficers, strips  them  of  their 
authority,  and  makes  them 
restore  the  public  money  they 
bad  turned  to  their  own  use, 
679.  hated  for  this  virtue  by 
the  Roman  faction,  and  forced 
to  leave  his  country,  680, 68 1 . 
flies  to  Antiochus,  682.  his 
conferences  with  the  Roman 
ambassadors,  710.  brought 
into  council,  and  gives  good 
advice  to  Antiochus  in  vain, 
726,  727.  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  784. 
drinks  poison,  and  dies,  785. 
his  character,  with  remarks 
upon  it,  ib. 

Hanno  beats  the  Romans  into 
their  trenches  near  Agrigen- 
tum,  iv.  78.  made  admiral  of 
the  Carthaginian  fleet,  117. 
his  character,  ib.  intercepted 
and  defeated  by  Catulus,  iiSx 
ditficulties  with  the  merce- 

.  naries  of  the  Carthaginians, 
123,124,  125.  a  bitter  enemy 
to  Amilcar,  124.  his  ill  con- 
duct of  the  Carthaginian 
army,  1 29.  his  malicious  jest 


at  Hannibal's  victories,  303. 
unjustly  accuses  Hannibal, 
307.  made  by  him  governor 
of  the  Bai^utians,  adventures 
ft  battle  with  Scipio,  is  over- 
come and  taken,  314. 
Haran,  the  eldest  son  of  Terah, 
ii.  Li. 

Hardiness,  without  regard  to 
honesty  or  friendship,  not  to 
be  called  valour,  iv.  177. 

Harpahis,  treasurer  to  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  goes  off  with 
vast  treasures  and  forces  to 
the  Greeks,  iii.  378.  those  re- 
jected by  them,  and  himself 
slain,  ib. 

Harpies  what  they  were,  ii.  4 10. 

Havilah,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Joctan,  inhabited  the  East 
Indies  in  the  continent,  i.337. 

Hazael,  king  of  Aram,  his  con- 
quests in  Judah,  ii.  625,  626. 

Heathenism,  miraculously  con- 
founded under  Julian  the 
Apostate,  L  185. 

Heaven,  crystalline,  whether 
there  be  any,  L  23. 

Heaven  and  earth,  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  L  6* 

Heaven-field  in  Northumber- 
land, whence  socalled,  ii.  338. 

Hebrew  year,  the  form  of  it, 
ii.  72. 

Hebrews,  who  their  father,  L 
323.  the  history  of  them  the 
most  ancient,  iii.  2. 

Hebron,  vulgarly  Cariotharbe, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
of  Canaan,  ii.  315.  Adam, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
buried  there,  ib. 

Hector,  slain  by  Achilles,  ii. 
458. 

Helen,  the  empress,  her  sump- 
tuous chapel,  built  in  me- 
mory of  the  transfiguration, 
ii.  261. 

Helen  of  Greece,  the  rape  of. 
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by  Tbeseus,  ii.  419.  by  Paris, 
ib.  449,  45^* 

Hellen,  one  of  the  sons  of  Deu- 
calion, ii.  191.  490. 

Hemorrhoides,  great  numbers  of 
the  Philistines  perish  of  that 
disease,  ii.  466. 

Henry  king  of  England, 
what  bettered  his  claim  to 
the  crown,  iv.  24. 

Henry  VII.,  king  of  England, 
with  regard  to  Pool,  took 
pattern  from  David  towards 
Shimei,  ii.  525. 

Henry  VIII.,  king  of  England, 
very  curious  in  his  choice  of 
commanders  at  sea,  iii.  340. 

Henry  IV.,  of  France,  inflamed 
against  the  duke  of  Biron, 
and  for  what,  iv.  56. 

Hephaestion,  Alexander's  chief 
favourite,  has  the  disposal  of 
the  kingdom  of  Zidon,  ii. 
280.  iii.  322.  marries  Darius's 
youngest  daughter,  378.  dies, 

379- 

Heraclidae,  the  children  of  Her- 
cules, persecuted  by  Eurys- 
theus,  king  of  Mycense,  ii .  493 . 
protected  by  the  Athenians, 
ib.  recover  Peloponnesus  494. 

535- 

Hercules,  his  twelve  labours, 
ii.492.  kings  descended  from 
him,  728. 

Hermes  Trismegistus,  ii.  192. 
his  two  last  speeches,  196. 
his  many  writings,  204.  those 
in  divinity  now  extant  cor- 
rupted by  the  Greeks  and 
Egyptian  priests,  194.  his 
books  foretelling  Christ  little 
better  than  counterfeit  pieces, 
iv.  766. 

Hermias,  prime  minister  of  An- 
tiochus,  wholly  governs  him, 
iv.  646.  works  the  death  of 
Epigenes,  for  good  counsel 
contrary  to  his  own  liking. 


649.  consults  his  own  good 
rather  than  the  king's  honour, 

650.  odious  to  the  people, 

651.  suspected  by  the  king, 
forsaken  by  those  who  had 
been  most  obsequious  to  him, 
and  put  to  deaths  ib.  his 
wife  and  children  stoned  to 
death  by  the  citizens,  ib. 

Hermocrates,  general  of  the  Sy- 
racusians,  bis  stratagem  to 
gain  time  with  the  Athenians, 
iv.  46.  is  banished,  4^  returns 
to  Sicily,  and  is  slain,  ib. 

Herod  Agrippa,  his  blasphemy, 
ii.  271.  stricken  dead  by  an 
angel,  a  wicked  usurper,  but 
magnificent,  377.  Herodium, 
an  exceeding  beautiful  strong 
castle  built  by  him,  3 1 8. 

Herodotus,  his  testimony  of 
Eden,  and  the  country  ad- 
joining L  109.  his  argument, 
that  Helen  was  not  at  Troy 
during  the  siege,  ii.  448. 

Hetrurians  become  tributary  to 
Rome,  iii.  536. 

Hiero  made  king  of  Syracuse, 
iv.  ij^  enters  into  league 
with  the  Carthaginians  for 
exterminating  the  Mamer- 
tines  out  of  Sicily,  i&.  his 
wrong  judgment  and  ill  suc- 
cess in  encountering  with 
Claudius,  21.  retiresfrom  Mes- 
sina, 2^  forsakes  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  makes  his 
peace  with  Rome,  2Si  relieves 
Carthage,  and  sends  help 
to  Rome  to  preserve  the  ba- 
lance, 263. 

Hieronymus,  the  last  king  of 
Syracuse,  managed  byAndro- 
nodorus,  iv.  389.  of  a  tyran- 
nical disposition,  and  wholly 
given  up  to  his  pleasures,  ib. 
a  conspiracy  against  him,  ib. 
slain  before  his  guards,  392. 

Hirailco  recovei^  many  towns  in 

« 
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Sicily,  iv.  ^  403.  besieges 
Syracuse,  54.  makes  a  trea- 
cherous peace  with  Dionysius, 
and  is  repaid  with  like  per- 
fidy, 16.  joins  with  Hippocra- 
tes, and  overruns  the  whole 
island  of  Sicily,  404. 

Hippocrates  semU  counterfeit 
letters  to  Marcellus,  and  the 
success  thereof,  iv,  398. 

Hippones,  his  cruel  punishment 
of  his  own  daughter  for  ua- 
chastity,  ii.  727. 

Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  his  dis- 
pleasure against  Solomon,  ii. 
238.  assisted  him  in  building 
the  temple,  287.  enforced  by 
policy  to  hold  league  with  him, 
ib.  when  he  reigned  king  of 
Tyre,  against  an  error  of  Jo- 
sephus,  537.  congratulates 
Solomon  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  538.  his  answer  to 
king  Solomon's  letter,  542. 

Histisus  abandons  his  tyranny, 
and  sets  Miletus  at  liberty, 
iii.  §6.  the  first  mover  of  the 
Ionian  rebellion,  29*  taken 
by  the  Persians,  and  beheaded, 
ib. 

Historians  of  all  ages,  especially 
of  the  latter,  partial,  L  338. 
borrowers  of  poets,  ii.  613. 
partial  to  their  own  country- 
men, iv.  270. 

Historical  caution,  ii.  729. 

History,  sacred  and  profane, 
the  connection  of,  iii.  l. 

Hollanders'  passage  by  the  mouth 
of  the  duke  of  Parma's  can- 
non, iv.  109. 

Homer,  when  he  lived,  ii.  494. 
whether  he  or  Hesiod  were 
the  elder,  much  disputed,  496. 
stole  almost  word  for  word 
from  the  books  of  Moses,  L 
172: 

Honey-dew,  con^aled  into  hard 
sugar,  where,  li.  242. 


Honour  defined,  iv.  460 
Hooker,  his  definition  of  law, 
ii.  100. 

Horatii  and  Curiatii,  their  com- 
bat, ii.  781.  455. 

Horses,  where  the  best  of  the 
Lesser  Asia  bred,  ii.  536. 

Hosea,  the  prophet,  when  he 
lived,  ii.  655. 

Howard,  lord  Charles,  admiral 
of  England,  his  good  conduct, 
in  1 5  8  8,  iv.3    rewarded ,  7  90. 

Husband,  his  rule  over  the 
wife,  as  the  dominion  of  rea- 
son over  appetite,  iv.  144. 

Husbandry,  the  ancient  kin^ 
enriched  themselves  by  it,  li. 

529- 

Hydarnes  commands  the  select 
Persians,  called  the  immortal 
regiment ;  why  so  called,  iii. 
106. 

Hyllus  and  Echenus,  their  com- 
bat, and  the  conditions  of 
it,  ii.  494. 

L 

Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  invades 
and  oppresses  Israel,  ii.  397. 
his  death,  398. 

Jacob,  when  he  came  into  E- 
gypt,  ii.  44.  when  he  died,  ib. 

James  I^  king  of  England,  his 
prudence  and  kingly  power, 
iv.  465.  his  justice,  ih.  139. 
honours  conferred  upon  mar- 
tial men,  789. 

Jannes  and  Jambres,  two  no- 
torious sorperers,  ii.  197. 

Janus  not  Noah,  L  207.  268. 
who  he  was,  206. 

Japan,  isle  of,  now  Zipingari, 
a  great  character  of  its  inha- 
bitants, L  223. 

lapetus,  why  called  the  son  of 
heaven  and  earth  by  the 
poets,  ii.  490. 

Japha,  a  strong  city,  forced  by 
Titus  Vespasian  with  great 
slaughter,  ii.  260. 
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Japhet,  the  eldest  son  of  Noah, 
L  249.  bis  SODS,  251.  his 
portion,  253. 

Jason  adventures  for  the  Golden 
Fleece,  ii.  408.  carries  it  off 
by  the  help  of  Medtea's  ma- 
gic, and  marries  her,  411. 
his  story  morali/.ed,  413. 

Javan,  the  sons  of,  and  where 
settled,  L  281,  282. 

Icetes,  governor  of  Leontium, 
enters  into  confederacy  with 
the  Carthaginians,  \v.  dL.  be- 
sieges Dionysius  the  younger 
in  the  castle  of  Syracuse,  ib. 
his  army  surprised  and  routed 
by  Timoleun,  is  rein- 
forced, and  again  assaults  the 
castle  of  Syracuse,  ib,  6^ 
overthrown  by  Tiinoleon,  and 
slain,  ib. 

Idanthura,king  of  the  Scythians, 
his  mysterious  presents,  in 
answer  to  Darius's  threaten- 
ing letters,  ii.  204. 

Idolatrous  corruptions,  L  163. 
very  ancient,  164.  sacrifices, 
ii.  693.  the  idolatry  of  the 
ten  tribes,  556. 

Idols  first  invented,  L  164.374. 
Numa'slawagainst  them, 373. 

Jehoahaz  deposed  by  Pharaoh, 
and  carried  prisoner  into 
Egypt.  iL  791. 

Jehoiachim,  his  reign,  ii.  792. 
becomes  tributary  to  Nabu- 
chodonosor,  815.  is  slain, 8 19. 

Jehoiada,  his  preservation  of 
the  young  prince  Joas,  ii.  605 . 
bis  policy  against  the  ruling 
power,  618.  makes  Joas  king, 
619.  his  death  and  honour- 
able funeral,  624. 

Jehoram  made  king  sundry 
times,  ii.  581,  582.  his  reign 
alone.  586.  all  his  sons  slain 
by  the  Philistines,  564.  591. 
his  miserable  death,  592.  and 
infamous  funeral,  ib. 


Jehoshaphat,  his  good  reign^  ii. 
576.  his  death,  5  81.  part  of  his 
monument  yet  to  be  seen,  ib. 

Jehovah,  the  proper  name  of 
the  true  God,  ii.  14. 

Jehu  destroys  the  house  of  Ahab, 
ii.  596,  597.  slaj's  the  priests 
of  Baal,  602.  his  ingratitude, 
and  punishment,  603. 

Jephtha's  just  defence  against 
the  claim  of  the  Ammonites, 
ii.  322.  his  victory  over  them, 
428.  his  rash  vow,  and  death, 
ib.  429. 

Jeremiah,  the  prophet,  where 
born,  ii.  373.  his  prophecies, 
816.  stoned  to  death  in 
gypt  by  his  own  countrymen, 

59' 

Jericho,  the  last  of  the  topar- 
chies  of  Juda,  its  situation, 
ii.  368.  by  whom  destroyed, 
and  rebuilt,  ib. 

Jeroboam,  his  idolatry  ii.  558. 
that  compared  with  the  poli- 
cies of  late  ages,  ib.  over- 
thrown by  Abijah,  562. 

Jerusalem,  uncertain  when  built, 
ii.  374.  taken  by  David,  505. 
fortified  with  a  treble  wall  by 
Solomon,  543.  spoiled  by 
Sesac,  561.  besieged  by  Sen- 
nacherib, 719.  destroyed  by 
the  Romans,  378.  by  the 
Chaldeans,  823. 

Jesrael,  a' city  in  Gilboa,  where 
Na  >oth  was  stoned,  ii.  269. 

Jesus  Weil,  where,  ii.  6a. 

Jews,  many  thousands  over- 
whelmed in  rebuilding  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  L  186. 
oppressed  by  the  Chaldeans, 
ii.  814.  their  seventy  years  of 
captivity,  iii.  6.  compared  to 
Cain,  L  140.  ancient,  belied 
by  heathen  writers,  ii.  380. 

Jezabel devoured  by  dogs,ii.  597. 
compared  to  Athaliah,  621. 

lUyrians  infest  the  coasts  of 
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Greece,  iv.  198.  subdued  by 

the  Romans,  203. 
Image  and  similitude  taken  in 

one  sense  by  St.  Paul  and 

St.  James,  L  45.  of  God,  man 

created  according  to  it,  4^ 
Images,    the    worshipping  of 

them,  where  and  from  whom 

begun,  L  371. 
Inanis,  king  of  Libya,  hanged 

by  the  Persians,  iii.  1 50. 
.   Indian,  above   three  hundred 

years  old,  L  151. 
Indus,  its  descent  into  the  ocean, 

L  11^ 

Ingos,  or  kings,  in  Peru,  their 

baths,  ii.  324. 
Initiation,  days  of,  mysteries  of 

idolatrous  superstition  then 

delivered  in  the  temple  of 

Ceres,  iv.  588. 
Injuries,  newly  received,  abolish 

the  memory  of  old  good  turns, 

iv.  617. 

Inscription  upon  Osymandias's 
tomb,  ii.  736.  under  the  sta- 
tue of  Sethon,  753.  upon  an 
altar  at  Rome,  iv.  767. 

Inscriptions,  two,  in  the  He- 
brew character,  found  at  Pa- 
normus,  now  Palermo,  iv.  84. 

Intellectual  mind  of  man,  L  48. 

Intercalation,  the  manner  of, 
among  the  Hebrews,  ii.  72. 

Interregnum,  when  it  took  name 
and  being  at  Rome,  with  the 
order  of  it,  iv.  621. 

Inundations,  an  account  of  se^ 
veral,  L  199. 

Joas,  king  of  Juda,  whose  son 
he  was,  ii.  607.  repairs  the 
temple,  623.  his  apostasy, 
624.  forced  to  buy  a  peace 

.  of  Hazael  with  the  hallowed 
treasures,  625.  murders  the 
prophetZacharia,628.  shame- 
fully beaten  by  the  Aramites, 
and  killed  in  his  bed,  630, 
631.  his  contemporaries,  63  2^ 


Joas,  king  of  Israel,  his  good 
husbandry  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  ii.  636.  makes  a 
triumphant  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem, with  Amazia  prisoner, 
643. his  error,644 .  forsaken  of 
bis  pro53perity,  and  dies,  648. 

Job,  who  he  was,  and  where  he 
dwelt,  ii.  350,  351.  his  se- 
pulchre feigned,  350.  whence 
his  friends,  Eiihu,  and  the 
rest,  353. 

Joctan,  the  sons  of,  where  they 
settled,  L  331. 

Joel,  the  prophet,  when  he  lived, 
ii.  665. 

John,  the  son  of  Levi,  his  com- 
motions in  the  Upper  Galilee, 
ii.  238. 

Jonas  supposed  to  be  the  most 
ancient  of  the  lesser  prophets, 
ii.  665.  some  of  his  prophe- 
cies lost,  lb. 

Jonathan,  his  great  exploit,  ii. 
484. 

lones,  from  whom  descended, 
L  269.  driven  out  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, ii.  492. 

Ionian  rebellion,  iii.  95. 

Joppe  in  Judeea,  founded  before 
the  flood,  L  191.  burnt  to  the 
ground  by  the  Romans,  ii. 
292.  rebuilt,  and  now  called 
Jaffa,  305. 

Joseph,  the  history  of  him,  ii. 
46.  esteemed  by  some  the 
first  Mercury,  195. 

Josephus,  his  tale  of  an  £- 
thiopess,  wife  of  Moses,  dis- 
puted, L  288.  another  opioion 
of  his  disproved,  318.  bis  er- 
ror concerning  Hiram,  537. 

Joshua,  the  beginning  of  his 
government,  ii.  205.  draws 
his  army  to  the  banks  of  Jor- 
dan, 206.  his  passage  over  it, 
ib.  his  skill  in  war,  and  strict 
observance  of  his  word  to  the 
enemies,  209,  210.  his  death. 
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214.  remarks  upon  his  book, 
ib.  contemporaries,  215.  his 
sepulchre  remaining  in  St. 
Jerome's  lime,  294. 

Josias  abolishes  idolatry,  and 
rebuilds  the  temple,  ii.  785. 
his  fidelity  to  the  king  of 
Babel,  787.  encounters  Pha- 
raoh-Neco  at  Megiddo,  and 
is  slain,  789. 

Jotapata,  a  strong  city,  fortified 
by  Josephus,  ii.  259. 

Jotham,  his  short  but  happy 
reign,  ii.  691.  his  great  cha- 
racter by  Josephus,  ib. 

Ipsus,  the  battle  at,  iii.  506. 

Irish,  hard  upon  their  husband- 
men, iv. 

Iron,  the  use  of,  by  whom  found 
out,  ii.  383. 

Isaac,  his  birth  a  miracle  rather 
wrought  upon  Sarah  than 
upon  Abraham,  ii. 

Isaiah,  first  of  the  four  great 
prophets,  when  he  lived,  ii. 
666,  750.  the  excellency  of 
his  style  and  argument,  666. 
put  to  death  in  a  most  cruel 
manner,  756. 

Isaurians,  their  desperate  reso- 
lution, iii.  402. 

Iscah  and  Sarah,  two  names  of 
one  signification,  ii.  17. 

Ishboshetb  slain  by  Recbab  and 
Banaah,  ii.  504. 

Ishmael,  his  sons,  twelve  princes, 
where  settled,  ii.  185,  186. 

Israelites  punished  with  famine 
in  Saul's  time  for  a  breach 
of  faith,  given  four  hundred 
years  before  by  Joshua,  ii. 
2 1 L  cruelly  used  by  Pharaoh, 
62-  pursued  by  him,  69.  8-L. 
their  number  and  passage 
from  Succoth,  79.  and  over 
the  Red  sea,  8_l  their  pas- 
sage miraculous,  and  not  at 
low  ebb,  6K.  the  history  of 
them,  from  the  receiving  of 


the  law  to  the  death  of  Mo- 
ses, 146.  overthrown  by  the 
Philistines,  464. 

Issachar,  the  tribe  of,  where  set- 
tled, ii.  262. 

Issus,  the  battle  of,  between 
Alexander  and  Darius,  iii.  319. 

Italy,  its  names  and  old  inha- 
bitants, L  196.  ii.  697.  part 
of  it  occupied  by  the  Abori- 
gines, 699. 

Ituraea,  of  whom  that  country 
so  called,  ii.  252.  the  people 
excellent  archers,  ib. 

Juda,  the  tribe  of,  where  set- 
tled, ii.  313.  carries  on  the 
war  successfully  against  the 
Canaanites  in  the  interreg- 
num after  Joshua's  death,  ii. 
382,  383.  the  crown  void 
eleven  years  after  Amazia, 
652. 

Judaism  confounded  under  Ju- 
lian the  Apostate,  L  185. 

Judges,  a  good  lesson  to  them, 
iv.  467. 

Judith,  remarks  on  the  history 

of,  ii.  776,  777. 
Julian  account,  its  beginning, 

ii.  i2Si 

Julian,  the  apostate,  miracu- 
lously hindered  from  rebuild- 
ing the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
i.  185. 

Julius  C«sar,  from  whom  de- 
scended, ii.  709. 

lulus,  the  surname  of  Ascanius, 
son  of  iEneas,  ii.  706.  his 
son,  of  that  name,  contented 
to  hold  the  priesthood  instead 
of  the  kingdom,  ib. 

Jupiters,  the  three  chiefest,  L 
166,  167.  the  strange  story 
of  the  third,  170.  174.  the 
pedigree  of  them,  177.  Jupi- 
ter Belus,  the  son  of  Nimrod, 
178. 

Jus  acquiaitumf  what  gives  it, 
iv.  24- 
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Justinian,  the  emperor,  builds  a 
church  over  the  tomb  of  St. 
George  the  martyr,  ii.  292. 
K. 

Kenites,  an  account  of  them, 
ii. 

Ketura,  wife  of  Abraham,  ma- 
ternal ancestor  of  the  Kenites, 
ii.  2^ 

King,  a  common  father  of  his 
people,  \v.  144.  the  qualities 
of  a  good  one,  ib. 

Kingdom  of  the  Greeks,  when 
the  era  of  it  began,  iii.  472. 

Kingly  government,  the  insta- 
bility of  it,  iv.  897.  abolished 
at  Rome,  iii.  529. 

KingH,  called  Jupiters  by  the 
ancients,  L  170.  their  power 
not  to  be  resisted  by  their 
subjects,  346.  made  by  God 
and  laws  divine;  by  human 
laws  only  so  declared,  ii.  142. 
rather  pardon  ill  designs  than 
villainous  words,  iv.  56.  their 
unthankfulness,  and  the  rea- 
son of  it,  786.  the  good  go- 
vernment of  the  first  kings, 
L  348. 

Korah,  the  rebellion  of,  ii.  159. 

Knoltes,  sir  Robert,  a  renown- 
ed commander  in  the  French 
wars,  iv.  4^6. 

*  L. 

Labyrinth  in  Egypt,  built  for  a 
monument,  ii.  758. 

Lacedaemonians  war  with  the 
Messenian?,  ii.  767.  their  pa- 
tient valour,  iii.  131.  war  with 
the  Athenians,  159.  obtain  a 
disad^nn'ageous  peace,  164. 
lose  their  old  true  friends  for 
new  false  ones,  1 66.  send  an 
embassy  to  Corinlh,  168. 
make  war  upon  Artaxerxes, 
231.  take  revenge  upon  the 
Eleans,  236.  their  fleet  de- 
stroyed by  Pharnabazus,  246. 
take  Thebes  by  treason,  and 


Olynthus  by  famine,  252. 
driven  out  of  Messene  by 
Epaminondas,  259. 

Lamian  war,  its  beginning,  iii. 
389.  process,  393. 

Lampsacus,  a  city  of  Mysia, 
u|)on  the  Hellespont,  iii.  94. 

Lapithse,  from  whom  descend- 
ed, ii.  416. 

Latini  and  Latium,  the  reason 
of  the  names,  ii.  702.  their 
ancient  kings  before  ^neas, 
704. 

Law  and  right,  the  name  and 
meaning  of  the  words,  ii.  97. 

Law  of  Moses,  when  given,  ii. 
q6.  defined,  1 1 4.  not  always 
taken  in  one  sense  in  scrip- 
ture, 1 16.  hath  three  parts, 
moral,  ceremonial,  and  judi- 
cial, 1 the  ends  and  use  of 
them,  125. 

Law  of  nature,  ii.  104.  of  God, 
written,  1 1.2.  118.  unwritten, 
ILL.  human,  written  and  un- 
written, 137,  138. 

Laws,  commendations  of  the 
invention  of  them,  ii.  q6. 

Lehabim,  the  son  of  Mizraim, 
called  Hercules  Libyus,  ii.  44. 

Lemnia,  a  harlot,  cuts  out  her 
own  tongue,  to  keep  a  se- 
cret, iii.  94. 

Lentulus,  his  compassionate  ad- 
dress to  ^m  iii  us  under  his 
wounds  at  the  battle  of  Can- 
nee,  the  consul's  reply,  and  a 
comment  thereupon,  iv.  280, 
281. 

Leonatiis,  one  of  Alexander's 
captains,  made  protector  to 
Aridaeus,  iii.  388.  slain  in 
battle  against  the  Athenians, 

Leonidas,  kingof  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, his  admirable  prowess, 
ii.  1 13.  his  death,  ib. 

Leontius,  his  quarrel  with  Ara- 
tus,  and  the  issue  of  it,  iv. 
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559.  endeavours  to  raise  se- 
dition in  the  army,  561 .  is  de- 
tected, and  put  to  death,  563. 

Leosthenes  levies  an  army  a- 
gainst  the  Macedonians,  iii. 
390.  routs  and  pursues  Anti- 
pater,  391.  slain  at  the  siege 
of  Lamia,  395. 

Leptines,  brother  to  Dionysius, 
his  victory  at  sea  over  Hi- 
milco,  iv,  54.  utterly  beaten 
by  the  Carthaginians,  53. 

Letter,  a  very  concise  one,  iii. 
184. 

Letters,  the  invention  of,  L  153. 
221.  ii.  193.  274.  278. 

Leua,  Antony  de,  fatal  disho- 
nour laid  upon  him  by 
Charles  V.  of  France,  iii. 
500. 

Leuctra,  the  battle  of,  iii.  257. 

Leutychides,  admiral  of  the 
'  Greek  navy,  his  successful 
stratagem,  iii.  132. 

Library  at  Alexandria,  by  whom 
founded,  iv.  641. 

Lie,  the  offence  of  giving  it 
examined,  iv.  458.  who  most 
tender  in  taking  it,  459.  the 
subject  of  deadly  quarreb, 
460. 

Light,  its  creation,  excellency, 
and  use,  L  1^ 

Ligurians,  their  nature  and  con- 
dition, iv.  698. 

Lilybseum,  the  siege  of,  iv.  108. 
1 10. 

Linus,  when  he  flourished,  his 
writings,  and  hard  fate,  ii. 
406,  407. 

Livia,  her  white  hen  and  laurel 
branch,  iv.  885. 

Livy,  a  problem  of  his  discussed, 
iv.  L.  his  history  relating  to 
the  actions  of  the  Scipios  in 
Spain  condemned,  iv.  311, 
312.  a  follower  of  Polybius, 
488. 

Long-livers,  L  151. 


Lombardy,  the  towns  of,  mis- 
taken in  their  fancied  secu- 
rity  against  Francis  L  of 
France,  iii.  308. 

Loray  law,  iv,  4^7. 

Lucian,  makes  Helen  almost  as 
old  as  Hecuba,  at  the  siege 
of  Troy,  ii.  452.  his  feigned 
conference  with  Homer  in 
hell,  concerning  the  Iliad, 

497'. 

Lucretia,  ravished  by  Sextus 
Tarquinius,  kills  herself,  iii. 
5-8. 

Luctatius  Catulus,  his  victory 
over  the  Carthaginians  at  sea, 
iv.  117,  118. 

Ludim,  eldest  son  of  Mizraim, 
from  whom  came  the  Libyans 
in  Africa,  L  3 19. 

Luxury  of  the  age,  L  150.  verses 
of  Lucan  upon  it,  ib. 

Lycidas,  his  counsel  to  the  se- 
nate of  Athens,  iii.  126.  fatal 
to  himself  and  his  family,  ib. 

Lycophron,  an  usurper,  driven 
out  of  Thessaty,  iii.  290. 

Lycurgus,  his  law  for  husbands 
and  wives,  ii.  106.  against 
fortifications,  iv.  178.  buys 
his  election  to  the  kingdom 
of  Sparta  of  the  Ephori,  544. 
drives  out  his  fellow  king,  and 
establishes  his  tyranny,  550. 

Lyda,  afterward  Diospolis,  where 
St.  Peter  cured  .<Eneas  of  the 
palsy,  L  320. 

Lydia,  kings  of,  ii.  727.  775. 
won  by  Antigonus,  iii.  430. 

Lysander  surprises  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  at  ./Egos-  Potamos, 
iii.  187.  188.  razes  the  walls 
of  Athens,  and  sets  up  thirty 
tyrants,  ib. 

Lysimachus,  one  of  Alexander's 
captains,  his  victories,  iii.  465, 
505.  murders  his  son-in-law, 
5 1^.  is  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Tbracians,  and  released,  5 

3  u  4 
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shares  the  kingdom  of  Ma- 
cedou  with  Philip,  522. 
poisons  his  eldest  son,  525. 
his  city  Lysiroachia  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  t6.  himself 
slain,  and  his  whole  family 
soon  extinct,  ib.  thought  to 
have  been  lord  of  Transylva- 
nia, from  medals  of  gold 
found  there,  iv.  774. 
M. 

Maccabees,  their  sepulchre,  ii. 
307- 

Macedon,  whence  so  called,  its 
situation,  kings  before  Philip, 
iii.  281.  delivered  from  many 
troubles  by  him,  287.  divi- 
sions in  it,  388.  400.  514. 
544.  170.  shared  between 
Pyrrhus    and  Lysimachus, 

Sis- 
Macedonians,  who  the  father  of 

them>  L  284.  the  ceremony 

of  mustering,  and  lustration 

of  their  array,  iv.  794. 

Machserus,  a  strong  city  and 
castle  where  John  Baptist 
was  beheaded,  ii.  324. 

Machanaiim,  where  the  angels 
met  Jacob  for  his  defence, 
ii.  338. 

Machiavel,  his  observation  upon 
mercenary  soldiers,  iv.  136. 
his  doctrine  to  Caesar  Borgia, 

777. 

Magdalum,  a  strong  castle,  the 
habitation  of  Mary  Magdalen, 

ii.  359- 

Magic,  the  invention  of  it,  L 
379.  anciently  far  different 
from  conjuring  and  witch- 
craft, 382.  388.  natural,  not 
to  be  condemned,  391.  198. 
helps  us  to  know  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  L  390.  unlawful, 
the  many  kinds  of  it,  396. 

Magistrate,  his  olTice  and  duty, 

i.  34S-. 

Mago  brings  great  forces  to 


Icetes,  iv.  abandons  him 
through  fear,  and  hangs  him> 
self,  62^  63. 
Mago,  brother  of  Hannibal,  sent 
express  to  Carthage  with  the 
news  of  the  victory  at  Cannae, 
iv.  302.  ordered  into  Italy, 
470.  takes  Genoa,  473.  called 
out  of  Italy,  5  isL.  fights  a  bat- 
tle with  the  Romans,  where- 
in he  is  mortally  wounded, 

509- 

Magna  Grsecia,  what  part  of 
Italy  formerly  so  called,  iv, 
372.^ 

Magnesia,  the  battle  of,  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  An> 
tiochus  the  Great,  iv.  751. 

Mahomet's  dove,  the  imposture 
of  it,  L  398. 

Mahometan  Arabians  descended  ' 
from  the  Ishmaelites,  L  122. 

Malt,  invented  by  some  of  great 
knowledge  in  natural  philo- 
sophy, iv.  400. 

Mamertines,  their  treachery  to 
the  Messenians,  iv.  are 
besieged  in  Messina,  ib.  their 
impudent  request  to  the  Ro- 
mans, 2^ 

Man  created  according  to  the 
image  of  God,  L  42.  as  it  ' 
were,  a  little  world,  58. 

Manasseh,  one  half  tribe  of,  and 
the  territory  which  fell  to  it, 

ii.  265.  the  other  half,  and 
its  provinces,  345. 

Manasses,  his  wickedness,  im-  - 

prisonment,  repentance,  and 

death,  ii.  756,  757. 
Mandevile,  the   traveller,  his 

monument,  iii,  373. 
Mania,  her  good  government  of 

^olis,  under  Pharnabazus, 

iii.  232.    murdered  by  her 
son-in-law,  233. 

Manlius,  Titus,  sent  to  the  Ba- 
leares,  iv.  386.  gets  a  victory 
over  the  Sardinians,  387. 
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Manlius  Torquatus  causes  his 
son  to  be  put  to  death  for  a 
breach  of  his  order,  iii.  537. 

Man  tinea,  the  battle  of,  iii.  270. 

Marathon,  the  battle  of,  iii. 

Marcellus  forces  Hannibal  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Nola,  iv. 
298.  is  dishonourable  at  Ca- 
siline,  363.  takes  LeonUum, 
396.  besieges  Syracuse,  399. 
his  profitable  circumspection, 
406.  his  underhand  dealing 
with  the  Syracusians  during 
a  treaty  of  peace,  407.  gets 
Syracuse  by  the  treason  of 
Mericu.s,4o8.  conies  to  Rome, 
and  is  honoured  with  the 
lesser  triumph,  called  Ova- 
tion, 414.  follows  Hannibal, 
417.  prepares  for  battle  with 
him,  and  is  slain,  428. 

Mardonius  made  general  of 
Xerxes's  armv  in  Greece,  iii. 
106.  his  flattering  promises 
to  that  king,  123.  his  em- 
bassy, to  the  Athenians,  124. 
iKivad^  Attica,  1 26.  quits  it, 
and  burns  Athens,  128.  slain 
at  Plutaeae,  130. 
Margiana,  where  Alexander, 
finding  the  best  wine  there, 
feasted  himself  and  his  army 
for  ten  days  together,  L  243. 
Marronites,  Christian,  two  mo- 
nasteries of  them  near  mount 
Horeb,  their  hospitality,  ii. 

95- 

Marshal  (earl)  of  England,  his 
power,  iv.  465. 

Martius,  L.  a  young  Romau 
gentleman,  chosen  general, 
iv.  326.  surprises  Asdrubal's 
camp,  327.  marvellous  victo- 
ries ascribed  to  hiui  by  some 
hi:>torians,  ih.  proved  idle 
dreams,  331. 

Martius,  Quintius,  the  Roman 
consul,  his  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous march    against  the 


Macedonians,  iv.  842.  takes 
Dium,  847.  quits  that  city, 
and  enters  into  Tempe,  i6. 
his  character,  851. 

Martyrs,  who  may  be  numbered 
among  them,  iv.  461. 

Marus,  his  monument,  ii.  758. 

Masinissa  offers  his  service  to 
Scipio  against  the  Carthagir- 
nians,  iv.  478.  driven  out  of 
his  kingdom  by  Syphax,  479. 
the  cause  of  his  revolt  from 
them  to  the  Romans,  ib. 
easily  defeats  Hanno,  482. 
,  pursues  Syphax,  491.  restor- 
ed to  his  kingdom,  494.  takes 
Syphax  prisoner,  and  carries 
him  bound  to  Cirta,  where  he 
marries  Sophonisba,  491;,  496. 
sends  her  a  sad  message,  with 
a  cup  of  poison,  497.  brought 
before  the  Roman  army  by 
Scipio,  and  proclaimed  king, 

499.  returns  to  his  kingdom, 

500.  comes  again  to  help  Sci- 
pio against  Hannibal,  514. 
does  good  service  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Nadagara,  522.  cruelly 
oppresses  the  Carthaginians, 
803.  in  credit  with  the  Ro- 
mans above  all  other  kings, 
894. 

Masistes  and  his  wife,  the  bar- 
barous cruelty  to  them  by 
Xerxes  and  Aniestris,  iii.  136, 

137' 

Masons,  the  number  of  them 
employed  in  building  the  tem- 
ple of  Solomon,  ii.  541. 

Mathematicians,  the  consent  of, 
in  account  of  times,  more 
sure  than  the  authority  of 
any  history,  ii.  717. 

Matho,  his  mutinous  oration 
against  the  Carthaginians,  iv. 
1 27.  chosen  by  the  mutineers 
for  one  of  their  captains,  j  28. 
makes  a  furious  sally  upon 
tlie  Carthaginians,  161.  ut- 
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terly  defeated,  taken  prisoner, 
and  put  to  death  with  extreme 
torments,  162. 

MauHce,  count,  of  Nassau,  de- 
ceives the  Spaniards,  and 
takes  Zutphen,  Hulst,  and 
Nimeguen,  \v.  98.  his  cha- 
racter, ib. 

Mazens,  his  treacherous  cow- 
ardice, iii.  331.  339. 

Meal-tub  plot  among  the  Athe- 
nians, iii.  185. 

Medals  of  gold  found  in  the 
province  of  Transylvania,  iv. 

774- 

Medes,  from  whom  descended, 
L  269.  chief  actors  in  the 
subversion  of  the  Babylonian 
empire,  iii.  ^6.  their  war  with 
the  Assyrians,  50.  their  estate 
in  times  foregoing,  5l» 

Media,  kings  of,  ii.  725.  795. 
iii.  46.  occupied  byAntigonus, 

453- 

Medon,  first  archon  of  Athens, 
iii.  90.  the  twelve  generations 
of  the  Medon  tidse  after  him,t6. 

Medusa,  the  story  of  her,  ii.  394. 

Melampus  said  to  have  under- 
stood the  voices  of  birds  and 
beasts,  ii.  390. 

Meleager  prochiims  Aridaeus 
kin^,  iii.  385,  386.  his  plot 
agamst  Perdiccas  discovered, 
ib.  slain,  388. 

Men  of  renown  before  the  flood, 
L  156. 

Menahem,  his  inhuman  cruelty, 

ii.  662. 

Menas,  Minseus,  and  Menis, 
names  or  titles  of  dignity 
among  the  Eg)'ptians,  ii.  ^q. 

Mcndesius,  an  island  in  the 
mouth  of  Nilus,  iii.  1 50. 

Menedemus  slain,  and  his  army 
overthrown   by  Spitamenes, 

iii.  365. 

Menelaus,  brother  to  Ftolomy, 
his  fatal  rigour  against  Nico- 


cles  king  of  Paphos,  iii.  49^ 
besieged  in  Salamis,  ib.  forced 
to  yield  up  the  town,  and  his 
army,  495. 

Menon,  first  husband  to  Semi- 
ramis,  compelled  to  part  with 
her  to  Ninus,  drowns  him- 
self, L  378. 

Mercenaries,  useful  to  tyrants, 
iv.  130.  the  dangers  of  them, 
136. 

Mercuries,  five  of  them,  ii.  192. 
Merodach  usurps  the  kingdom 

of  Babylon,  ii.  724. 
Messene  in  Sicily,  what  its  old 

name,  and  how  changed,  ii. 

774.. 

Messenian  wars,  the  first  and 
second,  ii.  766.  nobility,  of 
whom  the  chief  of  them  came, 
769. 

Messenians,  why  called  Helotes, 
534-. 

Metapontines  give  up  Tarentuin 

to  Hannibal,  iv.  372. 
Metaurus,  the  battle  at,  iv.  440. 
Mexico,  written  books,  like  the 

Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  found 

there,  ii.  278. 
Micah  the  prophet,  where  bom, 

315- 

Microcosmos,  man  so  called, 

and  why,  L  58. 
Midas  king  of  Phr\'gia,  many 

fables  devised  of  him,  ii.  782. 
Midianites,  a  great  slaughter  of 

them  by  Gideon,  ii.  185. 
Midias,  his  detestable  murders, 

iii.  231. 

Miltiades  gets  the  victory  at 
Marathon,  iii.  103.  dies  under 
the  ingratitude  of  the  Athe- 
nians, 105. 

Mind,  a  discourse  of  it,  L  48. 

Ministers,  ill  for  princes,  the 
making  them  overgreat,  iii. 
382. 

Minos  thrusts  his  brother  out  of 
Crete,  ii.  407.  brings  the 
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Athenians  to  a  tribute  of  de- 
livering every  year  seven  of 
their  sons,  ib.  his  pursuit 
of  Daedahis,  iv.  27.  slain  by 
treason,  ii.  407.  iv.  afi^ 

Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses, 
her  sepulchre,  ii.  161. 

Molo  rebels  against  Antiochus, 
iv.  647.  forced  to  retire  to- 
wards Media,  648.  returns, 
surprises  and  destroys  Xanse- 
tus  and  his  whole  army,  649. 
forsaken  by  his  followers, 
and  kills  himself,  650. 

Moloch  described,  and  the  man- 
ner of  sacrifice,  ii.  693. 

Mona,  now  called  Anglesey, 
given  up  to  the  Romans  under 
Julius  Agricola,  iii.  308. 

Monarchy,  the  first  and  best 
government,  L  343,  344. 

Money  not  used  in  Greece  in 
Homer's  time,  ii.  421. 

Monluc,  a  marshal  of  France, 
his  ingenuous  confession,  iv. 
786. 

Months,  Hebrew,  their  names, 

ii.  2I1 

Mons  Christi,  where  our  Saviour 
chose  the  twelve  apostles,  ii. 

Moon,  a  total  eclipse  of  it,  fore- 
going the  overthrow  of  Per- 
seus, iv.  862.  other  eclipses, 
ii.  783.  iii.  179. 

Mortality,  a  digression  concern- 
ing it,  L  58. 

Mosal,  a  large  city  lying  upon 
the  Tigris,  anciently  the  Se- 
leucia  Parthorum,  L  181, 

Moscovites,  from  whom  de- 
scended, L  272.  the  first  pre- 
sent their  wives  make  them 
in  the  time  of  wooing,  ii.  8j  t. 

Moses,  the  time  of  his  birth, 
ii.  5^  83.  different  opinions 
concerning  it,  56.  his  pre- 
servation and  education,  63, 
64.  whence  his  name,  64, 65. 


flight  out  of  Egypt,  8^  num- 
bers the  tribes,  and  disposes 
of  the  army  of  Israel  for  their 
marches  through  the  wilder- 
ness, 1 48.  his  several  marches 
and  encampments,  154,  155. 
his  death,  175.  his  sepulchre 
never  known,  ib.  was  the 
most  ancient  historian,  L  250. 
supposed  to  have  wrote  the 
book  of  Job,  ii.  66. 
Mother  of  the  Gods,  an  old 
stone,  so  called  by  the  Romans, 
iv.  729. 

Mountains  from  the  creation, 
L  8-L  the  highest  now  in  the 
world,  238,  239.  called  by 
the  ancients  after  their  own, 
or  their  ancestors*  names,  and 
why,  285.  some  in  America 
full  of  gold,  336. 

Murder  by  guile  distinguished, 
iv.  466.  examples  of  its  pu- 
nishment, ib. 

Music,  phrensy  cured  by  it,  ii. 
499. 

Mutines,  his  good  service  gets 
him  the  envy  of  Hanno,  iv. 
4 1  o.  his  wrongful  disgrace  oc- 
casions the  lo^s  of  all  the  Car- 
'  thaginians  held  in  Sicily,  413. 

Mycale,  the  battle  of,  iii.  132. 

Myris,  a  great  lake  in  Egypt, 
with  monuments  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  ii.  738.  758. 

Nabatheans,  in  what  they  traded 
with  the  remote  i^rahians, 

iii.  480. 

Nabis,  tyrant  of  Lacedsemon,  a 
cruel  oppressor  of  his  subjects, 

iv.  596.  his  engine,  in  the 
form  of  his  wife,  to  gripe 
those  to  death  who  refused 
money,  597.  haa  Argos  deli- 
vered to  him  by  Philip,  and 
presently  enters  into  league 
with  the  Romans  against  him, 
624.  defeated  by  Pbilopcemen, 
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708.  slain  by  the  treachery  of 
the -(Etolians,  715. 

Nabonassar,  the  era  of,  >i.  7i7' 

Nabonidus,  who  he  was,  various 
opinions  about  it,  iii.  17. 

Naboth,  the  eldest  son  of  Is- 
mael,  of  whom  sprung  the 
Arabians  of  Petraea,  ii.  179. 

Nabuchodonosor  overthrows 
Neco,  ii.  814.  his  peremp- 
tory message  to  Jehoiakim, 
815.  conquers  Egypt,  819. 
besieges  l^re,  817.  puts  Je- 
huiakim  to  death,  819.  takes 
Jerusalem,  824.  and  destroys 
the  temple,  ib.  Megasthenes's 
report  of  him,  iii.  id.  his  vic- 
tories between  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  con- 
quest of  Egypt,  323. 

Naburzanes,  his  insolence  to 
Darius,  iii.  345. 

Nadagara,  battle  at,  between 
Scipio  and  Hannibal,  iv. 
516. 

Nahas,  king  of  the  Ammonites, 
his  cruelty  to  the  Gileadites, 

343- 

Nahum,  the  prophet,  when  he 

lived,  ii.  692. 
Nations,  the  first  planting  of, 

after  the  flood,  L  247.  the  law 

of,  ii.  136. 
Nature,  no  principium  per  se, 

L  24. 

Naval  triumph,  the  first  ever 
seen  in  Rome,  iv.  83. 

Navigation,  by  whom  invented, 
L  258.  the  first  about  Africa, 

ii.  790. 

Nebo,  the  idol  oracle  of  the 

Moabites,  ii.  326. 
Nebuchadnezzar  subdues  Egypt, 

iii.  32.  destroys  Nineveh,  3^, 
36.  his  buildings,  madness, 
and  death,  40. 

Necessity  binds  every  nature 

but  the  immortal,  L  340. 
Nectar  and  ambrosia  alluded 


to  the  tree  of  life  by  the  an- 
cient poets,  L  131. 

Nehemiah,  the  book  of,  when 
written,  iii.  153. 

Nerosean  games,  first  instituted, 
iL  424. 

Neoptolemus,  his  dissimulation 
with  Eumenes,  iii,4o7.  shame- 
fully beaten,4o8.  rallies  again, 
and  is  slain  by  the  hand  of 
Eumenes,  410. 

Nephtalim,  the  tribe  of,  where 
settled,  ii.  242. 

Nestorian  Christians,  their  epi- 
stles to  the  pope  concerning 
the  land  of  Eden,  L  loi. 

Netherlands,  what  helped  them 
greatly  agsdnst  the  Spaniards, 
iv.  98.  139. 

Nicanor,  brother  to  Cassander, 
timely  put  into  Athens  by 
him,  iii.  422.  takes  Pireus, 
423.  his  victory  at  sea  against 
Clitus,  428.  murdered  by  the 
command  of  Olympias,  435. 

Nicias,  an  honourable  citizen 
of  Athens,  sent  ambassador 
to  Sparta,  iii.  174.  made  ge- 
neral of  the  Athenians  in 
Sicily,  178.  iv.  40.  his  reasons 
for  carrying  on  his  unfortu- 
nate siege  of  Syracuse,  iii.  178. 
beaten,  ib.  iv.  46.  entangled 
in  his  passage  to  Canierina, 
47.  surrenders  himself,  and  is 
barbarously  murdered,  48. 

Nicocles,  king  of  Paphos,  his 
pitiful  tragedy,  iii.  493. 

Nimrod,  where  his  country  was, 
L  1^6.  the  first  sovereign  lord 
after  the  flood,  353.  built  Ni- 
neveh, 355.  reestablished  the 
Babylonian  empire,  ib.  365. 
he,  Belus,  and  Ninus  three 
distinct  persons,  355. 

Nineveh,  formerly  called  Camp- 
sor,  L  406.  destroyed  by  Ar- 
baces,  ii.  667. 

Ninias,  son  of  Semiramis,  sue- 
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ceeds  her,  ii.  l>  an  efieminate 
prince,  ib.  supposed  to  be 
the  Amraphel  whom  Abra- 
ham overthrew,  ii.  24. 
Ninus,  the  time  of  his  govern- 
ment after  the  flood,  L  302. 
the  first  notorious  sacrificer  to 
idols,  364.  his  wars,  376. 
forces  Semiramis  from  Menon 
her  husband,  '^78.  his  build- 
ings and  death,  406. 
Nitocris,  sister  to  Evilmero- 
dach,  takes  the  government 
out  of  his  hands,  iii.  44. 
Noah,  the  many  names  given 
him,  L  206,  207,  208.  first 
planter  of  the  vine,  207.  not 
remembered  in  scripture  after 
his  sacrifice,  and  why,  228. 
his  sons,  which  the  eldest, 
248,  249.  their  issue,  where 
settled,  271,  272.  his  flood 
forewarned  of  God,  187.  uni- 
versal.  198.  supernatural,  202. 
no  need  of  any  new  creation 
of  matter  to  make  it,  204.  he 
and  his  family  enter  the  ark, 
217. 

Nobility,  the  beginning  of  it, 
L  349.  vainly  boasted  of  with- 
out virtue,  350.  ancient,  had 
in  due  regard,  proof  against 
conquest,  iii.  477.  examples 
of  this  in  France,  ib. 
Nomades,  what  sort  of  people, 
L  140. 

Novogrodskoy,  a  coin  in  Russia, 
upon  what  occasion  stamped^ 
n.  811. 

Numa  Pompilius  chosen  king  of 
the  Romans,  ii.  779.  more 
like  a  priest  than  a  king,  2I  ^ 
his  law  against  idolatry,  373. 
his  books  of  his  own  Consti- 
tutions, and  of  Philosophy, 
found  in  his  grave  near  six 
hundred  years  after  his  death, 
780.  and  ordered  by  the  se- 
nate to  be  burnt,  ib.  an  an- 


swer of  his  reported  by  Plu- 
tarch, 470. 

O 

Oaths,  how  sacred  they  ought 
to  be,  ii.  210. 

Obadiah,  the  prophet,  when  he 
lived,  ii.  665. 

Ocean  us  and  Hesperus,  contem- 
poraries with  Moses,  ii.  189. 

CEdipus,  the  story  of  him,  ii. 

Og,  his  iron  bed,  its  dimensions, 
iL  342. 

Ogyges,  contemporary  with  Ja- 
cob, and  his  flood  above  500 
years  after  Noah's,  L  190. 

Oil,  by  whom  first  pressed,  ii. 
199. 

Olympiads,  when  they  began, 
and  whence  their  name,  iL 

685. 

Olympian  games  first  instituted 
by  Hercules,  ii.  686.  how  and 
when  celebrated,  689. 

Olympias,  mother  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  her  hatred  to  An- 
tipater,  iii.  392.  recalled  into 
Macedon,  418.  her  easy  vic- 
tory over  Eurydice,  434.  puts 
Aridaeus  to  death  by  cruel 
torments,  and  hangs  Eury- 
dice, ib.  435.  besieged  by 
Cassander,  and  submits  to 
him,  iii.  438.  her  death,  and 
character,  ib.  439.  many  in- 
stances of  her  barbarous 
cruelty,  299.  434.  439. 

Olynthus,  a  city  in  Thrace, 
compelled  by  famine  to  sur- 
render to  the  Lacedsemonians, 
iii.  253.  sacked  by  Philip,  son 
of  Aniyntas,  291. 

Omri  proclaimed  king  of  Israel, 
ii.  569. 

Onomarchus,  commander  of  the 
Phocian  army,  assists  Lyco- 
phron  in  the  invasion  of  Thes- 
saly,  iii.  290.  gets  a  great  vic- 
tory over  the  Thessalians  and 
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Macedonians,  iii.290.his  army 
overturned,  and  himself  hang- 
ed, by  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas, 
ib. 

Ophir,  one  of  Jocton's  sons, 
seated  in  an  island  in  the 
East  Indies,  now  called  Mo- 
lucca, L  333. 

Orchards  in  the  air,  iii.  36. 

Oreb  and  Zeb  taken  by  the 
Ephrainiites,  ii.  402. 

Orestes  murdered  by  his  tutor 
^ropus,  iii.  284. 

Origen,  his  opinion  of  the  stars, 
L  2K.  his  glorious  sepulchre, 

ii.  233-. 
Original  sin  explained,  L  £^ 

Orontes,  the  river,  whence  so 
called,  iii.  Si^ 

Orus  the  Second,  or  Busiris,  his 
edict  for  drowning  the  He- 
brew children,  ii.  5L 

Osiris,  the  eldest  son  of  Cham, 

Ostracism,  a  law  of  Athens,  de- 
vised by  Theseus,  ii.  419. 

Osymandyas,  his  tomb,  ii.  736. 

Othoniel  commands  the  Jews 
after  Joshua's  death,  ii.  384. 
his  contemporaries,  385. 

Oysters  growing  on  trees,  L 

P. 

Pacuvius  Calavius,  an  ambitious 
nobleman  of  Capua,  his  con- 
junction with  Hannibal,  iv. 
287.  saves  the  senators  from 
being  murdered  by  the  people, 
ii.  685.  iv.  289. 

Painters  Wife's  island,  ii.  684. 

Palm-tree,  where  it  grows,  L 
lUL  yields  meat,  drink,  and 
cloth,  ib. 

Palmitto-tree,  the  wonderful 
nature  of  the  female,  ii.  106. 

Panormus,  now  Palermo,  by 
whom  founded,  iv.  2^  £3.  a 
further  account  of  it,  84. 

Papyrius^  his  noble  exhortation 


to  the  Roman  soldiers  against 
the  Samnites,  iii.  316. 

Paradise,  the  seat  of  it  greatly 
mistaken,  L  64.  many  strange 
opinions  about  it,  t^.  where 
seated,  70.  100.  necessary  to 
be  known,  76.  the  marks  of 
it  not  utterly  defaced  by  the 
flood,  78.  not  the  whole  earth, 
as  some  hai'e  thought, 
placed  by  some  as  high  as  the 
moon,  84.  by  others  under 
the  equinoctial,  83.  the  two 
chief  trees  in  it,  1 29. 

Parents,  our  first,  their  sin  and 
fall,  L  136. 

Parmenio,  one  of  Alexanders 
captains,  wins  Miletus,  iii. 
309.  the  very  right  hand  of 
Alexander's  good  fortune,340. 
put  to  death  by  his  order, 
361. 

Parret,  sir  John,  the  cause  of 

his  ruin,  iv.  56. 
Parthenians,  their  rise,  ii.  768. 
Pasiphiie,  her  unnatural  lust,  ii. 

405- 

Passover,  the  first  celebration  of 
it,  ii.  8^  the  second,  153. 
the  third,  207. 

Patriarchs,  their  different  ages, 
when  they  begat  their  chil- 
dren, L  147.  long-lived,  149. 
the  causes  thereof,  ib.  their 
years  not  lunary,  ib.  delivered 
their  knowledge  by  tradition, 

"53-. 

Pausanias,  king  of  Sparta,  car- 
ries large  forces  to  the  aid  of 
the  Athenians,  iii.  130.  re- 
covers Byzantium,  now  Con- 
stantinople,  from  the  Per- 
sians, 141.  condemned  as  a 
traitor,  and  dies  in  banish- 
ment, 245. 

Pelasgi,  a  nation  that  once  gave 
name  to  all  Greece,  ii.  70 1 . 

Pelasgus  chosen  king  of  Arcadia 
for  his  bodily  strength,  ii.  187. 
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Pelopidas,  sent  ambassador  from 
the  Thebans  to  Artaxerxes 
Mnenion,  iii.  261. 

Peloponnesian  war,  its  begin- 
nings iii.  156.  the  end  of  it, 
189. 

Felusiiim,  a  great  city  upon  the 
branch  of  Nilus,  next  Arabia, 
L  294. 

Pen,  instances  of  guileful  killing 
by  it,  iv.  466. 

Penthesilea,  queen  of  the  Ama- 
zons, slain  by  Pyrrhus,  son 
of  Achilles,  ii.  458. 

Perdiccas,  his  nature  and  qua- 
lity, iii.  384.  joined  with  Leo- 
natus  in  the  government  of 
Aridseuss  army,  386.  made 
protector  and  commander  of 
the  king's  forces,  387.  con- 
quers Cappadocia,  and  cru- 
cifies Ariaretes  the  king  of 
it,  393.  makes  an  unfortunate 
voyage  into  Egypt,  404.  is 
slain,  406. 

Periander,  one  of  the  seven 
sages  of  Greece,  a  cruel  ty- 
rant, ii.  813. 

Perse)K)lis  burnt  by  Alexander 
at  the  request  of  a  strumpet, 
iii.  344.  the  immense  riches 
of  that  city,  176. 

Perseus,  eldest  son  of  Philip, 
the  son  of  Demetrius,  accuses 
his  brother  Demetrius,  and 
works  his  death,  iv.  795, 796. 
succeeds  his  father  in  the 
kingdom  of  Macedon,  801. 
his  tiniorous  nature,  802.  the 
Dolopians  rebel  against  him, 
806.  makes  a  journey  to  A- 
pollo's  temple  at  Delphi,  812. 
accused  by  Eumenes,  king  of 
Pergamus,  to  the  Roman  se- 
nate, 817.  attempts  to  mur- 
der Eumenes,  820.  and  to 
poison  some  of  the  Roman 
senators,  823.  the  Romans 
declare  war  against  him,  ib. 


his  forces,  830.  his  cowardice 
in  abandoning  Tempe,  846. 
overthrown  by  the  Romans 
at  Pydna,  and  the  first  that 
fled,  865.  takes  sanctuary  at 
Samothrace,  867.  cozened  by 
the  Cretans,  869.  led  cap- 
tive to  Rome,  and  dies  mi- 
serably, 895.  his  son  put  to 
a  low  trade,  896. 
Persians,  from  whom  descended, 
L  3  23.  their  first  greatness,  iii. 
45.  kings,  their  number  and 
names,  2Ai  empire,  troubles 
therein,  263.  the  battle  be- 
tween them  and  Alexander 
near  the  Granicus,  305.  their 
barbarity  to  their  prisoners, 
342. 

Peru,  whence  its  name,  L 
333.  Solomon  traded  thither, 

335- 

Petalismus,  a  law  for  banish- 
ment among  the  Syracusians, 
iv. 

Petellia,  a  city  of  the  Brutians 
in  Italy,  its  fidelity  to  the 
Romans,  iv.  141^337. 

Petra,  the  native  city  of  Ruth, 
ii.  327. 

Peiicestes  put  to  flight  by  An- 
tigonus,  iii.  444.  conspires 
against  Eumenes's  life,  446. 
deserts  the  army,  450.  lives 
contemptibly,  and  dies  ob- 
scurely, 454. 

Phaedra  and  Hippolytus,  the 
story  of  tliera,  ii.  418. 

Phaeton's  conflagration,  ii.  191. 

Phalaris,  his  justice  upon  Pe- 
ri llus,  iv.  3^  stoned  to  death, 
ib. 

Phalinus,  a  Grecian,  endeavours 
to  talk  his  countrymen  into 
slavery,  iii.  207.  well  an- 
swered by  Xenophon,  ib. 

Pharaoh,  his  cruelty  against  the 
Israelites'  children  in  Egypt, 
and  the  ground  of  it,  ii.  62. 
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-   hii  army*  and  purftnit  of  the 

•'  Isrtielites,  69.  8j.  dtfowiied 

in  the  Red  sea,  ib. 
Pharaoh,  a  general  name  given 

by  the  Egyptiana  to  their 

kings,  ii.  186. 
FhacBoh  Neco,  his  oafnquest«<« 

ii.  786.  789.  thuD,  814. 
Pharaoh  Vaphres,  father-in-law 

to  Solomon,  ii.  48. 
PhamabuzLis  assists  the  Bi- 
thynian  Thracians  against  the 
Greeks,  iii.  228.  the  war  and 
treaty  between  him  and  Age* 
siiaUB,  141.  helps  Conon  to 
a  victory  over  the  LacedaMiio- 
nian  fleet,  246.  marries  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Artaxerxes» 
251. 

Pliariius  and  his  seven  sons,  iii. 
46. 

Phemone,  priest  of  Apollo,  the 
denser  of  heroic  ?erse,  iii. 

Phidippides,  bis  familiar  deviJ, 

iii.  loa. 

Philetaerus,  an  eunuch,  by  what 
means  he  got  the  kingdom 
of  Pergamos*  if*  580. 

Philip,  son  of  Aniyntas,  king  of 

•  Macedort,  carried  as  an  host- 
age into  Thebes,  iii.  261,  loses 
one  of  his  ey^  at  the  siege 
of  Methone,  ib,  the  beginuiog 
of  his  reign,  285.  makes 
a  politic   league   with  the 

'  Olyntbinns,  288.  is  beaten  by, 
and  afterwards  overthrows 
Onomarchus  and  his  whole 
army,  290.  destroys  Olynthus, 
and  sells  the  inhabitants  for  - 
slaves,  391.  ends  the  Phodan 
war,  292.  defeated  in  his  at- 
tempts upon  Perinthus,  By* 
znntium,  and  the  Scythians, 
293  .victorious  over  the  Greeks 

'    at  Chaeronea,  and  chosen  their 

•  captain  general  against  the 
Persians^  295.  raises  a  great  - 


anny  to  invade  Aan^  296. 
killed  byPauaanhtt^  a  gentle- 
man of  his  guard,  297.  the 
good  foTindafions  he  laid  for 
his  son  Alexander  s  greatness, 
t6.  his  character  and  issue, 
298.  his  whole  race  eztinet^ 
489. 

Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  king 

of  Macedon,  comes   to  the 
crown  in  his  infancy,  iv  172. 
107.  drives  Attalnn    out  of 
Opus,  346.  his  galiaut  de- 
meanourtowarditheAcbfleans^ 
his  copfederates,  347.  his 
friendship  courted  by  the 
Romans,  350.  wars  with  the 
i^itoiians,  545.  misadvised  by 
evil  counsellors,  551.  invades 
the  iBtolians  a  second  time, 
556.  wastes  .£tolia,  and  car- 
ries away  rieh  spoils,  559. 
grants  peace  to  the  ^Stduuis, 

565.  enters  into  :i  league  with 
liaouibai agai n st  the  Romans, 
339.  566.  his  double  dealing 
between  the  nobility  and  com* 
monsofMessene,  570.  makes 
his  friends  his  enemies,  566. 
poisons  the  Arati,  father  and 
son,  573.  bis  perfidiousness 
and  cruelty  to  the  Ciani,  583. 
the   notable   stratagem  by 
which  be  won  Prina8sus,585. 
war  pioehumed  against  him 
by  the  Athenians^  589.  and 
by  the  Romans,  592.  attempts 
to  surprise  Athens,  and  de- 
stroys the  temple  of  Hercules 
near  it,  595.  skirmishes  be- 
tween him  and  the  Romans, 
603.  wastes  Thessaly,  6x4. 
ddivers  Argos  to  Nabis,  623. 
vanquished  by  the  Romans 
at  Cyno?cephalrp,  623.  obtains 
a  peace  of  them  upon  hard 
conditions,   634.    puts  his 
youngest  son  to  death,  797. 
resolves  to  gire  the  kingdom 
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from  the  eldest,  but  dies  be- 
fore he  could  effect  it«  800. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  hiB  enter- 
pnae  upon  England,  iu  1588, 
iximpared  to  that  of  Xerxes 
against  (ireece,  iii.  110. 

Philistines, their  foundation,  :inc] 
first  kings,  ii.  533.  slay  great 
numbers  of  the  Israelites  in 
two  battles,  464.  take  tbe 
ark  of  God,  ib.  plagued  with 
a  grievous  disease^  and  forced 
to  return  it,  467.  dispersed 
by  thunder,  470.  their  vic- 
tory over  8aul  at  Gilboa,  500. 
their  policy  in  not  prosecuting 
it  after  SauVs  death,  501. 

Phllistus,  the  historian,  prevails 
upon  Dionysius  to  banish 
Plato,  iv.  58.  put  to  death, 
60. 

Philomela,  whose  daughter,  ii. 
385.  the  £ible  of  her,  389. 

390- 

Philopncmen,  hb  first  military 

action,  iv.  195.  made  general 
of  the  Achaeans,  575,  gets  a 
virtory  over  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, and  slays  the  tyrant 
Machanidas,  758.  759.'  his 
exact  skill  in  advantage  of 
ground,  708.  overcomes  Nabis 
thereby,  and  wastes  his  coun- 
try, 709.  unites  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  Achaeans,  714. 
taken  prisoner  by  the  revolted 
Messenians^  and  poiaonedt 

Philosophers*  ignorant  in  nature, 
and  tbe  waya  of  her  working, 

i.  26. 

Philosophy.natural,  from  whence 

it  came,  iv.  30. 
Pbilostratus,  a  passage  in  his 

Life  of  Apollotuus  Tyaneus 

found  true,  though  frbulous- 

ly  expressed,  i  222. 
Philotas,  his   treason  ngainst 

Alexander,  iii.  356.  tortured 


to  death  for  it,  360.  an  ex- 
cellent note  of  Sam.  Daniel's 
in  his  tragedy  of  Philotas^ 

357- 

Pbineus  plagued  by  the  harpies, 

ii.  409. 

Phocian  war  began,  iii.  288. 
ended,  293. 

Phocion  made  chief  ruler  in. 
Athens,  iii.  400.  poisoned  by 
the  Athenians,  after  having 
been  chosen  their  governor 
five  and  forty  times,  425.  his 
character,  16. 

PhtBnicia,  its  bounds,  chief  cities, 
and  their  founders,  ii.  273. 
kings,  276.  won  byPtolomy 
Lagus,  iiL  416. 

Phoenicians,  some  of  the  first 
idolaters,  i.  164.  their  kings, 
especially  of  Tyre,  ii.  278. 

Phraortes,  king  of  the  Medes, 
slain  at  the  siege  of  Nineveh, 

ii.  795-  . 
Phrensy,  cured  by  musui,  u. 

499. 

Phry-^ia  won  by  Antigonus  the 

eider,  iii.  430. 
Phunon,  a  principal  city  of  the 

Bdomites,  where  Moses  erect* 

ed  the  brasen  serpent,  ii. 

166. 

Phyllidas  gives  liberty  to  the 
Thebans  by  a  stratagem,  iii. 

Pilgrims,  the  castle  of,  where, 
and  by  whom  built,  ii.  363. 

Pillar,  one  set  up  1426  years 
before  Noah's  flood,  seen  in 

Joseplius's  time,  i.  80. 
Pindar,  the  poet,  all  his  race 
pardoned   by  Alexander  at 
the  destruction  of  Thebes,  iii. 

303- 

Pineda,  his  miracle>  ii.  547. 
Pittstratus  changes  the  popular 

government  of  Athens  into  a 
monarchy,  iii.  92.  the  various 
turns  of  his  fortune,  ib.  • 
3  5t 
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FSflOD,  L  III.  falsely  taken  for 

Ganges*    83.   joins  Tigris 

under  Apamia,  and  now  called 

Piso-Tigris,  115. 
Plateae,  the  battle  of,  iii.  128. 

the  cil^  taken  by  the  Pelo- 

ponnesians,  159. 
Plato*  bte  good  instrucUoDs  to 

Dionysiusr  it.  57.  baoislied 

by  hira,  58. 
Plays,   musical,  instituted  to 

Apollo  Delphicus,  ii.  198. 
Pleminius,  a  captain  under  P.  C. 

Scipio,  plunders  the  temple 

of  Proserpina,  at  Loeri,  iv, 

476. 

Plessis,  M.  du,  the  satisfaction 
given  him,  tor  a  blow,  by  "a 
baron  of  Fraiice,  iv,  463. 

Plunder,  divided  before  the  vic- 
tory won,  IT.  198.  expecta- 
tion of  it  gives  the  greatest 
edge  to  the  common  soldiers, 

iii.  318. 

Pluto,  his  rape  of  Proserpina, 
ii.  388.  ... 

PoeLs,  ancient,  little  historical 
truth  in  them,  ii.  448. 

Polybtus,  an  impartial  historian, 

iv.  309. 

Polysperchon  made  protector  of 
the  king  and  empire  of  Ma- 
eedon,  iii.  41  8.  his  cruelty  to 
a  familiar  friend,  425.  his 
-vain  expedition  against  Cas- 
8ander„  426.  his  treachery  to 
his  sovereign,  43  3 .  endeaTours 
to  place  lleriules,  son  of 
Alexander,  uj)on  the  throne, 
486.  bribed  by  Cassander, 
murders  him,  ib. 

Polyzenidas,  admiral  of  Antio- 
chus,  surprises  the  Rbodian 
fleet,  iv.  745. 

Pontus,  whence  used  for  the 
sea  in  general,  i.  282. 

Popular  jealousy,  the  fruiu»  of 
it,  iv.  250. 

Porus  beaten  and  taken  pri- 


soner by  Aleiander,  iii.  372.. 
restored  to  his  estate  by  him, 

with  a  great  enlargement,  ib. 

Posthumius,  general  of  the 
Romans,  the  strange  nnan- 
ner  of  his  overthrow  by  the 
Gauls,  iv.  338.  his  skuli  made 
a  drinking  cup,  339. 

Poyet,  chancellor  to  Frauds  I. 
of  France,  worthily  punished 
for  his  falsehood,  iv.  467. 

Prjenestines,  their  great  reso- 
lution and  patience  at  the 
siege  of  Casiline^  iv.  300. 

Predestination,  i.  36. 

Prescience,  i.  33. 

Priamus,  king  of  Troy,  rebuilt 
it,  ii.  416.  had  fifty  sons, 
417. 

Primum  mobile  whether  there 
be  any,  i.  23. 

Printing  invented,  i.  aai. 
proTed  by  great  scholars,  and 
wise  men  •  afterwards  cor- 
rupted, and  by  whom,  iv.401. 

Progne,  the  fable  of  her,  ii.  390. 

Prometheus  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  ii.  187.  his 
story  moralized,  i.  300.  iL  1 88. 
j^schylus's  testimony  of  his 
knowledge,  ih. 

Prophets,  greater  and  lesser, 
whence  the  difTerenceof  them 
taken,  ii.  666. 

Ptoteua  takes  Helena  from  Paris, 
ii.  451.  741.  what  he  was 
probably,  ib. 

Providence,  i.  34. 

ProximuH,  liKiiist  reflection  upon 
the  eni[)(  r()r  \  aleiiliniaii  for 
killing  uiLtius,  iv.  786. 

Phmias,  king  of  Bithynia,  sends 
a  fleet  into  Greece  to  assist 
Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  ir. 
344.  marries  liis  daughter, 
583.  persuades  him  to  destroy 
the  town  of  Cios  in  a  cruel 
and  perfidious  manner,  ib. 
promises  to  deliver  up  Hsd- 
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Dtbai  to  the  Romans,  784. 
basdy  flatten  tbem  in  the 
senate,  894. 
Psalms,  a  dispute  whether  all 

were  written  by  David,  ii. 
526.  the  supposed  nine  other 
authors  of  them,  ib.  divided 
and  distinguiilied  by  Esechias* 

Ptommiticus,  his  reign,  ii.  758. 
forsaken  by  his  soldiers,  761. 
the  means  lie  used  to  find 
out  what  language  was  most 
ancient,  762.  his  Jong  siege  of 
AsotnStifr.  fab  proFidentcoune 
to  divert  the  Scythians  from 
Egypt,  807. 

•Psammoncs,  the  philosopher, 
takes  down  the  pride  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  iii.  330. 

Ptoloma^us  Lathurus,  his  vic- 
tory over  the  Jews,  ii,  267. 
his  barbarous  contrivance  10 
strike  the  rest  of  that  people 
with  terror,  ih. 

Ptolomais,  its  situation,  and 
whence  its  name,  ii.  233. 

Plolouiy,  called  the  sou  of  Lag  us, 
but  reputed  of  Philip,  iii.  383. 
his  subtlety  to  debar  all  claim 
to  the  .crown  of  Macedon, 
384.  very  powerful  and  popu- 
lar in  Egypt,  404.  sides  with 
Antipater,  458,  459.  scours 
the  sea  with  his  fleet,  under 
the  conduct  of  Seleucus,  ib, 
subdute  Cyprus,  467.  sur- 
prises Gaza,  and  takes  Tyrus 
and  Sidon,  469,  470.  retires 
with  tre;isuresintoEg)'pt,475« 
obtains  6icyon  and  Corinth, 
484.  distresses  Antigonns, 
499.  besieges  Salamis,  514. 
his  death,  and  character,  534. 

Ptolomy  Fhiladelphus,  his  son, 
succeeds  him,  524.  his  cha- 
racter, 64 T .  built  and  fur- 
nished the  famous  library  at 
Alexandria,  t^.  first  of  the 


Egyptian  kings  that  entered 
into  league  with  the  Romans, 

642. 

Ptolomy  Ceraunus  treacherously 

murders  Seleucus,  iii.  525. 
seizLS  all  the  dominions  of 
Lysimachus,  543.  is  possessed 
of  all  Macedon  and  Thrace, 
544.  marries  his  own  sister, 
mnrdeiB  her  children,  and 
banishes  her,  ib.  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  Gauls,  who 
struck  off  his  head,  546. 
Ptolomy  Euergetes,  bis  reign, 
iv.  64a.  death,  646.  his  ac- 
tions, and  wltence  his  name, 

ib. 

Ptolomy,  Philopator  succeeds 
him,  iv.  646.  his  surname 
given  him  in  derision,  666. 
his  lewd  reign,  and  death, 
ib. 

Ptolomy  Epiphanes  left  his 

successor,  iv.  666, 

Ptolomy  Philonietor  and  Pto- 
lonn^  Physcon,  his  sons,  their 
contention  for  the  crown,  iv. 
880. 

PuUicola.  Valerius^  his  sin- 
cerity, iii.  529. 
Punic  faith,  a  ^verb  among 

the  Romans,  iv.  66. 

Punic  war,  the  beginning  of  the 
first,  iv.  1 9.  its  end,  1 20.  the 
second,  217. 

Porim,  the  feast  of,  when,  and 
why  instituted,  iii.  153, 

Pydoa,  l)esieged  by  Cassander, 
iii.  436.  extreme  famine 
therein,  ib.  the  battle  of,  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Per- 
seus king  of  Macedon,  iv.  864. 

PygmaKon,  king  of  Tyre,  when 
he  reigned,  ii.  382.  632.  his 
barbarous  murder  of  Sicheus, 
283. 

Pyramids  of  Egypt,  ii.  746. 
Pyrrhus,  kmg  of  Epirus,  his  de- 
scent and  education,  iii.  516. 
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his  personal  valour,  5 19.  gets 
Macedon,  521.  his  trium- 
phant entry  into  it,  ib.  made 
patron  of  the  Athenians,  512. 

forsaken  by  the  TVr  iredonians, 
525.  ware  with  the  Romans, 
and  vanquishes  them  in  two 
battles,  541.  wins  most  part 
of  Sicily,  is  tyrannical  and 
soon  loses  it,  546.  beaten  out 
of  Italy  by  the  Romans,  and 
forced  to  return  to  Epirus, 
551.  bciiiegeii  Sparta  without 
success,  553.  his  enterprise 
upon  Argus,  554.  his  death 
by  a  stone  from  the  hand  of 
a  woman,  556.  his  character, 

Pythagoras,  his  eagle,  i.  398.  his 
golden  precept,  ii.  108. 

Pythius,  a  Lydian,  entertains 
Xerxes,  and  his  whole  army, 
iii,  107.  barbarously  requited 
by  him,  ib. 

I^'thon  sent  a^nst  the  rebel 
Greeks  in  Asia,  iii.  303 •  ^"c- 
ceeds  Fetcliccas  in  ilic  |)ro- 
tectorship  oi  M'dcedon,  406. 
resigns  his  office,  412.  de- 
luded, and  slain  by  Antigonus, 

453-  ^ 

Q. 

Quinqueremes,  Roman  galleys, 

how  built,  iv.  80.  85. 
Qttintius  (T.)  Elaminius,  consul 

of  Rome,  sent  with  an  army 

intoMaeedon,  iv.  610.  wins  a 

passage  against  Philip,  612. 
enters  into  a  treaty  with  him, 
621.  which  is  l>r<)ken  off,  622. 
vanquishes  riiilip  at  Cyno- 

scephalse,  624.  falls  out  with 
the  J&tolians,  629.  grants 
peace  to  Philip,  633.  thereby 

sets  the  Greeks  at  liberty, 
634.  his  magnificent  triumph, 
695.  sent  ambassador  to  Pni- 
sias,  king  of  Bithymu,  and  re- 


quites him  to  deliver  up  Han- 
nibal, 784. 

R. 

Rabba,  the  chief  city  of  the 
Ammonites,  where  Uriah  was 
slain,  ii.  342. 

Ram,  in  gold,  a  curious  piece 
of  workmanship,  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Venus  Erycina,  iv.  28. 

Ramases,  a  city  in  Goshen, 
^vbenre  the  Israelites  made 
their  march  towards  the  Hed 
sea,  ii.  7 1 . 

Rats,  great  mischief  done  by 
them  in  Sennacherib's  army» 

»•  721.  753- 

Rebels,  how  vain  their  con- 
fidence In  their  favour  with 
the  multitude,  iv.  562. 

Recem,  now  called  Crac,  and 
Mozera,  a  strong  city,  where- 
in the  soldans  of  Egypt  kept 
all  their  treasures,  ii.  327. 

Red  colour  superstitiously  ob- 
served by  the  Egyptians,  ii.  69. 

Red  sea  described,  ii.  81.  the 
various  names  given  to  it,  83. 
by  whom  lyscovered  in  1544, 

Aepelimdtf,  or  of  recovery, 

a  law  among  the  Romans 
against  extorting  magistrates, 

iv.  134. 

Reges  Arabum  et  Sabae,  in  Psal. 
Ixjdi.  expounded  according  to 
the  Hebrew,  i.  98. 

Rehoboam  succeeds  his  father 
Solomon,  ii.  556.  his  impiety* 
and  death,  560. 

Report  of  a  victory,  how  far 
carried  iu  uue  day,  iii.  133. 

Retreat  in  the  head  of  an  ene- 
my's army,  how  dangeroua* 

iv.  910. 

Revelation  of  St.  John,  an  in- 
terpretation of  Daniel's  vi- 
sions, iii.  6. 

Revenge,  steadfastness  in  taking 
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it,  wrongfully  held  a  point  of 
lionour,  and  why,  iv.  155.  its 
true  conquest,  461. 

Reuben,  the  tribe  of»  and  his 
borderers,  n.  331. 

Rhodes,  the  siege  of,  by  Deme- 
trius, iii.  500. 

Rhodian,  with  one  galley,  defies 
the  Roman  fleet,  iv.  108. 

lihudians,  their  fleet  overthrown 
by  Ptolomy's  navy,  iii.  463. 
•  war  upon  Philip,  iv.  583.  re- 
cover the  whole  province  of 
Perrpa  from  the  Mnredonians, 
630.  their  {iroud  embassage 
to  Antiochus,  671.  slighted 
by  the  Romans,  8i8. 

Riven,  die  four  Uiat  went  out 
of  Eden,  i.  loi. 

Robberies,  more  committed  in 
En'jrlnnfl,  than  in  any  other 
Christian  country,  ii.  1  ;^o. 

Rome,  when,  and  by  whom 
founded,  ii.  709.  her  kings, 
711,  iii.  526.  first  consuls^ 
539.  how,  and  when,  she  fell 
under  suli^ection  to  a  prelate^ 
ii.  712. 

Romans,  their  first  wars,  iii. 
530*  534'  with  Pyrrhus,  538. 
victory  over  him,  546.  first 
Funic  war  unjustly  under- 
taken by  them,  iv.  19.  con- 
tend with  the  Carthaginians 
for  Sicily,  28.  73.  besiege 
and  win  Agrigeutum,  77. 
begin  to  fit  out  a  fleet,  80. 
their  first  loss,  and  first  vic- 
tory by  sea,  ib,  a  second  vic- 
tory, 86.  carry  the  war  into 
Africa,  and  prevail  there,  88. 
lose  their  fleet  by  tempest, 
and  rely  only  on  a  land-army, 
97.  attempt  again  to  get  the 
mastery  of  the  seas,  and  iail, 
105.  build  a  new  fleet  at  the 
charge  of  private  men,  116. 
get  a  great  victory  at  sea, 
and  thereby  bring  the  Car- 


thaginians to  hard  terms  of 
peace,  1 1 8.  take  SardiniatVom 
them,  contrary  to  that  peace, 
164.  war  with  and  subdue 
the  lUyrians,  198.  and  the 
Oauls,  30 312.  undertake 
the  second  Panic  war,  215. 
rebelled  against  by  the  Cis.il- 
})ine  Gauls,  230.  beaten  by 
Hannibal  at  Ticmuui,  237. 
at  TVebia,  239.  at  Thrasy- 
mene,  246,  their  lingering 
war  under Q.  Fabius,  251.  &c 
driven  to  hard  shifts,  294. 
join  with  the  ^Etolians,  and 
make  war  upon  Philip  in 
Greece,  342.  344.  begin  to 
recover  their  strength,  351. 
362.  their  noble  affection  for 
thmr  commonweal,  359.  be- 
siege nnd  take  Capua,  368. 
rout  Hannibal  at  Nadagara, 
526.  force  the  Carthaginians 
to  beg  a  peace,  ib.  assist  the 
Athenians  against  Philip,  593. 
war  with  Antiochus,  639^ 
with  the  Gauls,  Ligurians, 
and  Spaniards,  698.  vanquish 
Antiochus  at  Magnesia,  755. 
subdue  the  ^^tolians,  758. 
and  GaUo>Greeks,  761.  their 
ingratitude  to  the  Seipios, 
769.  their  custom  of  leading 
captive  princes  in  triumph 
condemned,  533.  factions  a- 
mong  their  nobility,  770. 
their  victory  over  Perseus, 
866.  dreadful  to  all  kings, 

Romulus,  his  birth,  ii.  709. 

death,  711. 
Rowing,  after  a  strange  fashion, 

iv,  80. 

Roxana,  her  bloody  nuilice  upon 
Statira  Justly  revenged,  iii. 

483. 

Rule,  the  desire  of  it  belongs  to 
the  nobler  part  of  reason,  iv. 
142.  of  the  husband  over  the 
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wife,  and  ut    pareuU  uver 
tbeir  ebildren,  144. 
Ruth  aod  Jaam  coDtamporm- 
lieB,  i.  969. 

S. 

Saba,  now  '^emiscasac,  whence 
the  magi  come  to  worship 
Christ,  where  seated,  i.  315. 

Stba,  son  of  Joctan,  seated  in 
India,  from  whom  came  the 
nation  of  the  SabRV  i,  33>- 

Saecharunit  whence  the  word,  ii. 
242. 

Saffa,  the  birth  city  of  Zebedctjus, 
Aipha:u^,  Jamuii,  aud  John, 
ii.  360. 

of  Greece,  when  they 
flouriabed,  ii.  686. 

Saguntum  besieged  and  taken 
by  Hannibal,  iv.  221.  reco- 
vered by  the  Romans,  322. 

Saladiiie,  sold^n  of  Kgypt,  gets 
tbeiO?efeignty,ii.  740.  forced 
hj  the  Christians  to  mas 
the  siege  of  Belfort,  138. 

Salamis,  the  battle  of,  iii.  1 20. 

Salluni  gets  the  crown  of  Juda 
by  treason,  reigns  one  month, 
and  is  slain,  ii.  662. 

Samaria,  the  metropolis  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  hf  whom 
built,  ii.  290.  magnifieent 
buildings  in  it  formerly,  now 
onlv  a  tew  cottages  of  Gre- 
cian monks,  ib.  Helisaeus, 
Abdias,  and  John  Baptist  bu- 
ried there^  i5. 

Samaritans  ever  a  per6dious  na- 
tion, i.  313. 

Samnites  become  tributary  to 
Rome,  iii.  536. 

Samson, his  surpassing  strength, 
1,  16  T.  obtemtions  upon 
some  parts  of  hu  history,  ii. 
462. 

Samuel,  his  descent  and  govern- 
ment, ii.  468,469.  his  deatti, 

•  489. 

Sanar,  the  first  thai  brought  the 


Turks  into  Egypt,  ii.  730. 
Sardanapalus,  king  of  Assyria, 
his  voluptuous  lii^  and  death, 

ii.  655. 

Sarepta,  a  city,  where  situate, 
ii.  227.  exceiient  wines  near 

it,  228. 

Sarke,  the  island  of,  surprised 
by  the  French  in  qoeea  Ma- 
ry's time,  regained  by  a  UtBr 

tagem,  iii.  366. 

Sarmiento,  don  Pedro  de,  a 
petty  jest  of  his,  ii.  684. 

Satrapie,  the  Persian,  their  pre- 
carious condition,  iii.  478. 

Saul,  elected  Idng  of  Israel,  ii. 
475.  his  first  victories,  478.  h» 
disobedience,  48 1 .  his  cruelty, 
488.  his  severe  conditions  of 
peace  to  the  Ammonites, 267. 
siain  vv  iiUiiit>  three  sons  by  the 
Philistines,  489.  dishonour 
done  to  their  bodies,  ib.  his 
contemporaries,  16. 

Scaliger,  Joseph,  his  opinion 
concerning N.ibo nidus,  iii.  i6. 

Scipio,  Publius  Cornelius,  sat^es 
his  father's  life,  iv.  237.  sent 
proconsul  into  Spain  at  twen> 
ty-four  years  of  age,  330.  wins 
New  Carthage  by  assault  the 
first  day,  33 1 .  makes  an  entire 
conquest  of  Spain,  646, 647. 
drives  the  Carthaginians  from 
the  continent  to  the  isle  of 
Gades,  452.  institutes  funeral 
games  at  New  Carthage,  454. 
his  exemplary  justice  on  his 
mutineers,  469.  vetuma  tp 
Rome,  and  is  chosen  consul, 
470.  proctires  the  war  to  be 
transferred  into  Africa,  471. 
recovers  Locri,  476.  lands  in 
Africa,  480,  the  manner  of 
his  winter-camp,  483.  fires 
the  camps  of  Syphax  and 
Asdniba!,  486.  fights  the  Car- 
thaginians in  the  haven  at 
Utica,  493.  proclfiuuis  Masa- 
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nissa  king  before  the  army, 
499.  sends  ambassadurs  to 
C^ithiige,505;ineetBaiid  par- 
leys with  Hannibal,  5 16, 5 17. 
routs  Iiiti)  at  Nadagara,  and 
makes  the  Carthaginians  sub- 
mit, 5  26.  his  triumphant  jour- 
ney throusjh  Italy,  and  entry 
into  Rome,  532.  surnamed 
tbe  Afiritan,  from  the  pro- 
vince he  bad  subdued,  533. 
condescends  to  go  his  yon  nger 
brother's  lieutenant  in  the 
war  against  Antiochus,  742. 
proof  against  bribery,  755. 
yet  accused  of  it  by  tvvo  tri- 
bunes, 768.  leaves  the  un» 
grateflil  city,  and  dies  in  vo- 
luntary banishment,  ib.  769. 

Scipio,  Lueins  Cornelins,  bro- 
ther to  Publius,  chosen  con- 
sul at  Rome,  iv.  741.  grants 
peace  to  the  iEtolians,  743. 
goes  into  Asia,  749.  over^ 
comes  AnUochtts  at  Mag- 
nesia, 754.  returns  to  Rome, 
and  is  honoured  witfi  a  most 
pompous  triumph,  and  the 
title  of  the  Asiatic,  757. 
falls  under  the  same  false  ac- 
cusation with  his  brother,  768. 
prosecuted  with  more  sever- 
ity, 770.  condemned  in  a  fine 
fer  beyond  his  iibilify  to  pay, 
and  his  estate  confiscated,  ih. 

Scriptures,  beyond  all  other  re- 
cords in  age  and  authority. 

Scripture-chronology,  seemingly 

disagreeing,  reconciled,  ii.429. 

Scultet,  Bartholomew,  his  cal- 
culation on  what  day  the 
sun  went  back  in  £zekia's 
time,  ii.  7  14. 

Scythia  Saga,  under  the  moun* 
tains  of  Paropanisus,  i.  329. 
Scythia  intra  Imaum,  now 
called  Gassaria,  231. 

Scythians,  their  expedition  a- 


gainst  the  Cimmerians,  ii, 
799.  their  vast  army,  bo 2. 
their  war  in  tbe  higher  Asia, 
806.  tyrannous  dommion  over 
it,  808.  Alexander  wars  with 
them,  iii.  363. 

Sea-Hglit  in  general,  observa- 
tions thereon,  iv.  82. 

Seas,  principal,  their  appella- 
tions and  whence,  i.  141. 

Second  causes,  our  ignorance 
how  they  shoidd  have  any 
proportion  with  their  efiects, 

i.  25. 

Sebon  discomiited  by  Moses, 

ii.  172. 

Sdeucus  Nicanor,  chased  out 
of  Babylon  by  Antigonus, 

flies  to  Ptolomy,  iii*  454, 455* 
lands  with  a  fleet  in  Cyprus, 
459.  gains  with  him  a  victory 
at  Gazn,  over  Demetrius,  son 
of  AiiLigonus,  467.  surprises 
Nlcanor^s  camp,  and  routs 
his  whole  army,  47  2«  the 
era  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Greeks  begins  from  his  vic- 
tories, ih.  joins  fo  ces  with 
Lysimachus,  504.  marries 
Stratonice,  and  then  gives  her 
to  his  love^sicli  son,  510. 639. 
has  Demetrius  prisoner,  5  23. 
treacherously  stain  by  Pto- 
lomy Ceraunus  505,  639.  the 
last  of  Alexander's  captains, 
524- 

Seleucus  Callinictis  begins  his 
reign  with  cruelties,  iv.  642. 
prepares  a  fleet  to  make  war 
upon  his  own  subjects,  which 

is  cast  away,  643.  vanquished 
by  Ptolomy  Euergetes,  tb.  in- 
vaded by  his  brother  Antio- 
chus Hierax,  but  gets  the  up- 
per hand  of  him,  644.  killed 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  645. 
Seleucus  Ceraunus,  son  to  the 
last,  slain  by  the  treason  of 
Nicanor  iv.  645. 
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Sdeus'ia,  anciently  called  Cha- 
lannc  i.  94.  udceD  by  Molo, 
iv.  649. 

Senuramis,  her  fioliey  to  obtain 

the  empire,  i.  406.  her  pa- 
rentage, and  education,  407. 
the  vast  army  with  which  she 
invaded  India,  223.302.409. 
overthrown  by  StaurobeteSk 
and  dies,  4 1  o.  her  buildings,  t6. 
Sempronius  going  to  Africa,  re- 
called with  his  amiy  to  save 

Italy,  iv.  234. 

Scnnucherib,  his  wars  with  the 
Jews,  i.  294.  ii.  718.  75 2.  his 
army  destroyed  by  a  pesti- 
lence, 714.  720.  shun  by  bis 
sons,  ib.  714.  722. 

Senones,  a  tribe  of  the  Gauls, 
win  a  great  battle  from  the 
Komans,  slay  the  ambassa- 
dors they  sent  to  treat  about 
the  ransom  of  prisoners^  and 
are  expelled  out  of  their 
country,  iv.  205.  206. 

Sephoris^  formerly  the  bulwark 
of  Galilee,  the  city  of  Jo- 
achim and  Anna,  parents  of 
the  Virgin  Mary ;  now  but  a 
castle  ouled  Zaphet,  ii.  a6o. 

Serpent,  120  foot  longinAfricaj 
slain  by  Regulus,  iv.  89. 

4>erviusTuliius  usurps  the  king- 
dom of  Home,  iii.  s;27.  the 
hrst  that  levied  subsidies  there, 
ib. 

SesDC  invades  Judea  with  a  vast 
army,  takes  Jerusalem,  spoils 
the  temple,  and  siil)jects  the 
whole  kiogdoiu  to  Egypt,  ii. 

8esohtris,  two  oi  the  name,  ii. 
48.  divers  errors  about  the 
former,  ib.  he  makes  four 
captive  kings  draw  his  coach, 

555.  both  fall  blind,  49.  the 
fabulous  recovery  of  the  last, 

50- 

8eth,  worshipj>ed  by  the  Egypt- 


ians,  i.  169.  Setheitica,  a 
principal  jprovince  in  £gypt» 
so  called  m  honour  to  hiai, 

ib. 

Sethon,  king  of  Eg\pt,  in  the 
time  of  EzeVifi,  ii.  751. 

Sevora  and  Thura,  famous  mid- 
wives,  Pharaoh  8  cruel  edict 
by  them,  ii.  62. 

Seztus  Tarquiniua,  his  rape  of 
Lucretia,  iii.  528. 

Sforza,  Liodowick,  duke  of  Mi- 
lan, delivered  up  to  his  enemy 
by  the  treachery  of  his  mer- 
cenaries, iv.  136. 

Sheba,  borders  upon  the  Peisian 
gulf,  i.  93.  the  queen  of  it 
visits  Solomon  with  ridi  pr^ 
sents,  ii.  548. 

Shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  its 
weight,  and  value,  ii.  153. 

Ships,  the  invention  of  them,  i, 

Shishac,  his  poliqr  in  entertain- 
ing Jeroboam  and  Adad>  ii. 

297. 

Sibyls'  books,  of  ejreat  credit 
among  the  liuuians,  iv.  292. 
765.  shameibl  idoktry  ad* 
vanced  by  them,  766.  their 
prophecies  of  Christ  suspect- 
ed as  counterfeit,  it. 

Sibylla  Erythrsea,  when  sbe 
lived,  ii.  5;^ 6, 

Sicily,  the  quality  and  first  in- 
habitants of  it,  iv.  24.  whence 
so  named,  27.  plantation  of 
the  Greeln  in  it,  3 1 .  the  go- 
vernment and  affairs  of  it  be- 
fore Dionysius's  tyranny,  33. 
conquered  by  the  Komans, 
iv.  614. 

Sidney,  sir  Philip,  his  observa- 
tion of  historians,  ii.  613. 
Siege,  a  great  one  breaks  the 

force  of  n  p^roat  army  5  in- 
stances of  it,  iv.  251. 
Simeon,   the  tribe  of,  where 
settled,  ii.  308. 
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Simon  Magus,  his  end,  i.  401. 

Simom  Deo  Saneio,  an  inscrip- 
tion on  an  altar  at  Rome, 
conjectures  upon  it  examined, 

!V,  767. 

Siraouians,  whence  tlie  sellers  of 
spiritual  gifts  so  called,  ii. 

Sin,  the  image  of  God  in  man 
much  iteformed  by  it,  i.  53. 
of  our  first  parents  explained, 

i.  136. 

Sinai  and  Horeb  but  one  moun> 
tain,  ii.  95. 

Sinope,  a  port- town  in  Leueo- 
sjrria,  a  colony  of  the  Mile- 
sians, iii.  aai. 

Sisamnus,  an  unjust  judge,  pu- 
nished in  a  r^iost  severe  man- 
rit^r  by  Cambyses,  iii.  80. 

Sixtus  Quintus^  his  good  an- 
swer to  a  (fiar,  ii,  61$. 

Slav^  whence  the  word,  ii.  535. 
who  naturally  so,  iv.  145. 

Socrates,  his  deaib,and  for  wliat, 
1.  84. 

Solar  and  lunar  vcars,  and  how 
reconciled,  ii.  72. 

Soldi^s,  thdr  profession  un- 
,  prosperous,  and  why,  iir.786. 

Solomon  declared  David's  suc- 
cessor, ii.  523.  anointed  king, 
ib.  his  riches,  527,  his  weak 
pretence  for  the  murder  of 
Adonijah,  his  elder  brother, 
538.  wisdom,  buildings,  and 
glory,  541.  his  letter  to 
Suron,  king  of  Tyre,  542, 
sends  a  fleet  to  iTifiia,  545. 
the  stren<j:th  of  his  garrisons, 
and  grandeur  of  his  court» 
548.  his  death  and  writings, 
553.  the  greatest  example  of 
human  fraihy,  554.  his  con- 
temporaries, 555. 

Solon  gives  laws  to  t!ie  Athe- 
nians, iii.  92.  a  saying  of  his, 
remembered  by  Croesus,  saves 
that  king's  life,  59. 


Sons  of  God,  the  meaning  there' 
of,  i.  158. 

Sophonisba,  daughter  of  As- 
drubal  the  sou  of  Gisgo,  be- 
trothed to  Masanissa,  but  af- 
terwards married  to  Syphax, 
iv.  478.  yields  herself  into 
the  hands  of  Masanissa,  and 
is  married  to  him,  496.  bold* 
]y  drinks  off  a  cup  of  poison 
sent  her  by  him,  498. 

Spain,  by  whom  first  peopled,  i. 
265.  the  figure  of  it  likened  to 
an  ox-hide,  iv.699.  most  of  its 
provinces  tuljecM  to  Car- 
thage, 167.  Hannibal's  pro- 
gress, 217.  wars  Uiere  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Car- 
thnc^'inians,  3 1 1,  the  most 
powerful  kingdom  in  the  west, 

^99- 

Spaniards,  their  pride  in  Ame- 
rica, i.  318.  plant  in  the 

eastern  islands  of  Manilla, 

ii.  545.  three  hundred  smo- 
thered to  death  in  Guiana, 

iii.  351;.  their  patient  virtue 
in  their  Indian  discoveries, 
ir.  114.  Ml  from  the  Car- 
thaginians to  the  Romans, 
319.  turn  against  the  Romans, 
701, 

Spartans,  their  obstinacy  in  the 
first  Messenian  war,  ii.  769. 
enter  into  war  with  Athens, 
iii.  158.  are  beaten  at  Fylus, 
and  sue  for  peace,  160.  re- 
duce the  Athenians,  186.  join 
with  them  against  the  Tbe- 
bans,  259. 

Speudius,  a  principal  ringleader 
of  the  Carthaginian  muti- 
neers, iv.  1 36.  takes  the  field 
against  Amilcar,  159.  sub- 
dued and  crucified  at  Tunis, 
t6o. 

Sphere,  the  invention  of  it,  by 
whom,  i.  1 74. — and  cylinder, 
the  proportion  between  them, 
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by  whom  found  out,  if. 
410. 

Sphinx,  ▼arious  accountBof  her, 
ii.  407. 

Sphodrias,  his  foolish  nttempt 
upon  the  haven  of  Atbeos, 

Hi.  ass- 
Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the 
waters,  how  to  be  under- 
stood, i.  10.  not  to  be  search- 
ed curiously,  ib. 

Spirit  of  life,  which  God  breath- 
ed into  roau,  i.  56. 

Spitamenes  revolts  from  Alex- 
ander, iii.  365-  murdered  by 
bis  own  wife,  368. 

Spouts,  what  those  fallings  of 
water,  in  the  Indies,  i.  205. 

Spring,  perpetual  in  the  south 
of  America,  i.  1 1 1 . 

Springs  of  hot  and  cold,  bitter 
and  sweet  water,  where 
found,  ii.  523. 

Stars,  their  influence  and  ope- 
rations, i.  39. 

Strato,  king  of  Sidon,  dethroned 
by  Alexander  Macedon,  ii. 
279. 

StroBsie,  Peter,  lost  at  the  A- 
sores  by  an  ignorant  bravery, 
if.  81. 

Styx,  by  the  water  of,  an  in- 
violable oath,  the  meaning  of 
it,  iv.  587. 

Subjects,  held  as  slaves,  easily 
conquered,  iii.  477.  exam- 
plea  of  this  in  TWkey  and 
Persia,  ib.  478. 

Succoth,  the  feast  of  labern  i- 
cles  instituted  there,  ii.337. 

Sugar  made  by  the  sun,  ii. 
24a. 

Sulpicius,  the  Roman  consul, 
invades  Macedon,  iv.  592. 
forces  Antipatria,  599.  returns 
wit))  his  army  to  Apoilonia, 

606. 

Sun,  its  original,  i.  15.  material 
substance,  ib.  excellency  auii 


use,  19.  motion  and  heat,  2 1 . 
the  miracle  of  its  standing 
still,  ii.  209.  going  back,  t£ 
723.  eclipses,  688.  717. 

Suph,  a  region  border} ntr  the 
Dead  sea,  ii.  167,  325.  the 
ambiguity  of  the  word,  547. 

Suron,  the  same  as  Huron,  or 
Hiram,  v.  Hiram. 

Suss,  in  the  province  of  £lam, 
the  seat-royal  of  the  kings  of 
Persia,  i.  324.  taken  by  Alex- 
ander, iii.  340.  by  Molo,  iv. 
649. 

Syphax  enters  into  league  with 
the  Romans,  iv.  453.  after- 
wards sides  with  the  Car- 
thaginians, 478.  brings  with 
him  large  forces  to  Carthage, 

483.  forms  a  very  odd  camp, 

484.  Scipio  fires  it,  486. 
escapes  back  to  his  own  king- 
dom, 490.  fights  a  battle 
with  Lselius  and  Masanissa, 
495.  taken  and  carried  pri- 
soner to  Cirta,  496.  loses, 
and  exclaims  against  Sopbo- 
nisba,  ib.  /^i^y.  sent  to  Rome, 
502.  bis  death,  533. 

Syracuse,  where,  and  by  whom 
founded,  ii.  783.  Cioero*s  de- 
scription and  account  of  it, 
iv.  3 1 .  taken  by  the  Romans, 
407. 

Syracusiuus,  their  unfortunate 
expedition  against  Duoetiua» 
king  of  the  Sicilians,  iv.  37* 
war  with  the  Athenians,  38, 
lock  up  the  Athenian  fleet  ia 
their  haven,  44. 

Syria  described,  ii.  217.  won  by 
Ptolomy  L<agus,  ui.  416. 

Syrians,  the  history  of  them,  ii. 
355.  invade  Juda  in  the 
reign  of  Joas,  625. 
T. 

Tabernacles,  the  feast  of, 
whence,  nnd  where  insti- 
tuted, 11.  337. 
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Tacitus  coutradicts  himself,  ii. 
381. 

Talard,  the  lord  of,  Justioe  done 
upon  him  for  guileful  miir- 

der,  iv.  466. 
Talbot,  John,  viscount  Lisle, 
coni)mred  to  J^mUius  Paulus, 
IV.  281 . 

Talus,  a  man  of  brass,  destroyed 

by  Medeea,  ii.  413. 
Tamberlain,  emperor  of  the 

Farthiaos,  his  trophy  of  vie* 

tory,  ii.  358. 

Tanais,  whence  it  rises,  i.  232. 

Tanistry,  the  custom  of,  in  Ire- 
land, ii.  141.  iv.  455, 

Tantalus,  the  lable  of  him  vbi~ 
riously  expounded,  ii.  591. 

Taochi,  kill  themselves,  and 
their  children,  to  avoid  cap- 
tivity, iii.  218. 

Tarichea,  a  city, near  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  taken  from  the  Jews, 
first  by  Cassius,  afterwards  by 
Vespasian,  ii.  262. 

Tarqomius,  Lucius,  slain  by  the 
sons  of  Ancus  Martius,  iii. 

527-. 

Tarquinius  Priscus  gets  the 
kingdom  of  Rome,  ii.  813. 

Tarquinios  Superbus  deposed, 
and  the  government  of  Rome 

snven  to  consuls,  iii.  528. 

TeTassar,  a  strong;  city,  inhabit- 
ed by  the  Edenites,  situate 
in  an  island  of  the  Eupiirates, 
i.  99. 

Teleutias  surprises  the  Athe- 
nian  navy  at  Piraeus,  iii. 

250. 

Tempe,  in  Thessaly,  described, 
iv.  832,845.  abandoned  by 
Perseus  in  a  cowardly  man- 
ner, 846.  entered  into,  with 
extreme  difficulty,  by  Q.  Mar- 
tins, the  Roman  consul,  847. 

Temple  of  Solomon,  an  account 
of  its  builflin£r,  ii.  541- 

Ten  tribes  of  Israel,  their  kings. 


ii.  296,  301.  captivity,  298. 
idolatry,  556.  the  causes  of 
thdr  defection  from  liie  bouse 
of  David,  571. 

1\neriflfe,  in  the  Canaries,  the 
highest  mountain  in  the 
world,  i.  239. 

Terentius  Varro,  made  plebeian 
consul  by  detracting  from 
the  nobles,  iw.  %6i,  prepares 
for  battle  with  Hannibal,  263. 
put  to  flight  by  Asdrubal, 
277.  writes  to  the  Roman 
senate,  2  85 .  deludes  the  Cam- 
paoian  ambassadors, 290. call- 
ed home,  292. 

Tereus,  bis  rape  of  Fliibmela» 
ii.  389. 

Teribasus,  governor  of  Armenia, 
seeking  to  entrap  the  Greeks 
there,  shamefully  beaten,  iii. 
217. 

Testament,  Old,  the  law  of  Jt 
defined,  i.  1 16.  Old  and  New, 
the  diifitrence  and  agteement 

between  them,  121. 
Tetrarr  h  y  ;^  n  d  a  t  o  parchy,  the  di  f- 

ference  between  them,  ii.  268. 
Teuta,  queen  of  the  lUyrians, 

causes  one  of  the  Roman 

ambassadors  to  be  slain,  iv. 

ftoi.  the  Romans  take  away 

most  part  of  her  kingdom, 

and  make  her  pay  tribute  for 

the  rest,  203,  204, 
Teutonic!,  an  order  of  Dutch 

knights,  ii.  237. 
Thalestris,  her  visit  and  lustful 

suit  to  Alexander,  suspected 

as  a  forged  tale,  iii.  -^  ^^o. 
Tharsis,  often  used  in  si  ripture 

for  the  ocean,  aud  wby,  i. 

283.  ii.  546. 
Tharsis,  the  metropolis  of  Ci- 

licia,  by  whom  founded,  i. 

183.  St.  Paul  bom  there,  ib, 
Theban  war,  the  most  ancient 

ever  wrote  of  by  any  Greek 

historian  or  poet,  ii.  420. 
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Thebaos  raise  ^reat  commotions 
m  Greece,  iii.  243.  tend  am- 
bassadors to  the  AtfaeniaoB, 
244.  join  with  them  against 
Sparta,  and  get  a  victory  at 
I^euctm,  25c; .invade and  Sjwil 
reiopuuiicsus,  260.  grow 
great,  257,  261.  their  ingra- 
tititde  to  Caiaander,  466. 

Thebes  surprised  by  the  La^ 
dsmonians,  and  recovered,  iii* 
253.  destroyed  by  Alexander, 
303.  rebuilt  by  Cassaoder, 

439- 

Themistocles  gets  his  first  re- 
putation at  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon, iii.103.his  dontrivanoe 

to  alienate  de  lonians  from 
the  Persians,  116.  gets  the 
most  glory  at  the  battle  of 
8alamis,  123.  pretends  friend- 
skip  to  Xerxes,  124.  banish- 
ed, and  flies  to  Artaxeraes, 
146.  poisons  himself,  147. 

Theocles,  the  first  discoverer  of 
Sicily  to  the  Greeks,  iv.  31. 

Theology,  what  it  teaches,  ii.202. 

Theori,  Athenian  ambassadors, 
so  called,  iii.  493. 

TheramineB,  one  of  the  thirty 
tyrants  of  Athens,  compelled 
by  his  fellows  to  drink  poi- 
son»  iii.  194. 

Theriuopyls^  the  battle  at,  iii. 
112. 

Theseus,  his  birth,  ikmous  acts, 

and  amours,  ii.  417 — ^419. 
Thimbro  sent  by  the  Lacedss- 

nionians  with  forces  to  as- 
sist the  lonians  against  the 
Tersiiins,  iii.  230,  slain  by 
Struthas,  249. 

Thnunans,  from  whom  descend- 
ed, i  378. 

Thrasybvilus  deli?ef8  Athens 
from  the  thirty  tyrants,  iii.  196. 
takes  part  with  the  Thebaiis, 
244.  reduces  the  isle  of  Les- 
hv6  to  the  Athenians,  248. 


slain  at  Aspendus,  249. 
Thrasybulus,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
banished  by  the  citizens,  iv. 
36. 

Thrasymene,  the  battle  at,  be- 
tween the  Carthaginians  and 
the  Romans,  ir,  246. 
Thulis,  an  Egyptian  king,  his 
.  consultation  with  the  Devil, 
ii.  743. 

Thuoris,  tlie  last  of  theLarthes, 
supposed  to  be  Proteus,  ii. 

Tiber,  the  river,  whence  its 
name,  ii.  58 1 .  707. 

Tiberius  forbids  human  sacri- 
fices, ii.  425.  CsBsar,  his  vain 
curiosity,  iii.  36. 

Ticinum,  the  !>fitt!e  at,  between 
Hannibal  and  JScipio,  iv.  234. 

Tidal,  king  of  the  nations,  his 
kingdoms,  ii.^B. 

Tigris,  a  river  of  Eden,  i.  lot . 
overflowed  Nineveh,  ii.  656. 

Hmoleon  sent  by  the  Corinth- 
ians to  deliver  Syracuse  from 
tyranny,  iv.  61.  surprises  and 
defeats  Icetes's  army,  62, 
sends  Dionysius  the  younger 
to  Corinth,  t6.  gets  many 
more  victories,  slap  many 
tyrants,  and  lives  in  great  ho- 
nour among  the  Syracutuans 
till  his  death,  63.  64. 

Tiras,  youngest  son  of  Japhet, 
fiither  of  the  Thrsosns,  i. 
277. 

Teridates,  one  of  Darins's  false- 
hearted grandees,  offers  Per- 
sepolis  toAlexandertheGreat, 

"i.343- 

Tissaphernes  corrupted  by  Al- 
cibiades,  iii.  i8i.  his  perfi- 
dious dealing  with  Cyrus, 
198.  generally  hated,  1 99.  be- 
trays all  the  captains  of  the 
Greeks,  211.  burns  the  coun- 
try about  them,  215.  his 
cowardice,  2  3  5 .  h  is  camp  taken 
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and  plundered  of  great  richer 
by  Agesilauii,  king  of  Sparta, 
339.  put  to  death  bytheorder 
of  his  own  king,  Artaxene9» 


Tithraustes,  his  wise  course  a- 
gainst  the  Greeks,  iii.  242. 

Tityus,  the  $tory  of  him,  ii.  393 . 

Tohtt  oppreMed  by  Hadadezer, . 
and  delivered  by  David,  ii. 
509.  his  rich  presents  to 

DrivlH,  5  10. 
Tomyris,  queen  of  Scythia,  her 

true  name  Sparetha,  iii.  68. 
Tongue,  the  cml  war  of,  in  the 

Roman  pleadings,  when  it  be* 

gan,  iv.  770. 
Toruiellus,  his  device  to  prove 

the  book  of  Judith  canonical, 

ii.  778. 

Torture,  that  kind  of  judiciid 
proceeding  condmmed,  lii. 
360. 

Towns  removeable  at  pleasure, 

iii.  88. 

Trabisond,  a  colony  of  the 
Greeks,  where  situate,  iii.  219. 

Treasure,  the  burying  it  with 
liie  dead,  an  anoent  custom, 

ii.SSa* 

Trebia,  the  battle  at,  between 
Hannibal  and  the  Romans, 

iv.  241. 

Trees  of  life,  and  of  knowledge, 
material  trees,  i.  129.  136. 
tree  of  life,  the  Hebrews*  con- 
struction of  it,  1 39.  of  know- 
ledge, explained,  136. 

Trees,  red,  growing  under  water, 
ii.  84. 

Triarii,  a  part  of  the  Roman 
army,  what  their  duty,  iv.  38. 

Trlbuoesv  military,  governors  of 
Rome,  instead  of  consuls,  iii. 

535. 

Tribute  denied,  causes  Senna- 
cherib to  make  war  on  Kze- 
chias,  ii.  718. 

.  Triptolemus,  his  galley,  fictions 


of  the  poets  upon  the  make 

and  speed  of  it,  386. 
Tfojans,  by  whom  assisted  a- 

gainst  the  Greeks,  ii.  456. 
Troy,  by  whom  built,  ii.  44l» 

rebuilt,  416.  kings  of,  the 

history  and  genealogy  of  them, 

441,  447.  the  city  besieged, 

453.  taken,  458. 
Tr^phon,  his  perfidbus  villainy, 

li.  272. 

Tselem,  the  signification  of  it, 

i.  46. 

Tullia,  her  barbarity  to  her  fa- 
ther's dead  icorpse,  iii.  528. 
Tullus  Hostiltus,  third  king  of 

the  Romans,  ii.  780.  burnt 
by  lightning,  iii.  526. 

Tunis  taken  from  the  Cartha- 
ginians by  the  Romans,  iv. 
89.  recovered  by  Amiicar  Bar- 
cas,  160.  taken  from  the 
Turks  by  Charles  V.,  89. 

T^ii  forced  by  Hannibal,  iv. 
233.  whence  called  Augusta 
Taurinoruni,  ib. 

Turks,  their  heavy  tithes  upon 
husbandmen,  iv.  13. 

Tydeus,  his  quarrel  withPoly- 
nicesy  and  the  issue  of  it,  ii. 
422,  423. 

TSranny  properly  defined,  iv. 
130.  enofrifted  by  nature  in 
mankind,  142.  a  vice  distinct 
from  others,  142.  the  true 
name  of  it,  s6.  of  a  city 
over  her  subjects,  worse  than 
the  tyranny  of  one  man,  132. 
both  must  me  mercenary  sol- 
diers, 130.  132. 

Tyre,  by  whom  founded,  ii.  228. 
274.  kings  of,,  278.  a  brief 
history  of  it,  228.  230.  be- 
sieged by  the  Chaldeans,  817. 
taken  by  Alexander,  iii.  323. 

Tyrians,  a  mistake  concerning 
their  descent  rectified,  ii.  2S4. 

Tyrrhenus  first  brought  vines 
into  France,  i.  234. 
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Tyrtaeus,  aa  Athenian  poet,  sent 
by  an  onde  to  direct  tbe 
LacedsBmonianB  against  the 
Messenians,  and  raises  their 
courage  with  his  vefses,  ii. 
770, 

V. 

Vagabond,  how  to  be  under- 
stood, i.  141. 

Valoiiri  without  discretion,  the 
inconveoieooe  of  it,  iv.  157. 
158.  scorns  to  hunt  aftw 
opinion,  465. 

Vaphres,  king  of  Ejjypt,  father- 
in-law  to  SoluiiJuQ,  ii.  48. 

536.  544-  555-  744- 
Vasco  de  Gama  discovers  the 
Cape,  now  called  of  Good 

Hope,  ii.  790. 

Venetia!is  probably  descended 
from  llie  Trojans,  ii.  461. 
war  with  the  Genoese,  iv. 
94. 

Vermioa,  son  of  Syphax,  courts 

the  U  nmans  to  call  him  king, 
and  is  refused,  iv.  500.  608. 
brings  an  army  to  aid  the 
Carthapiniatis  atier  they  were 
vanquished,  526.  beaten  by 
the  Romans,  ib»  -  peace  be- 
tween them,  609, 
Veiae,  heroic,  by  whom  devised, 
ii.  391. 

Veltones,  a  nation  in  Portugal, 
their  battle  with  the  Car- 
thaginians, iv.  167. 

Vexoris  and  Sesostris  the  same 
person,  i.  367.  ii.  49. 

Vines  6fst  planted  by  Noah, 

.  i.  207.  where  tbe  best,  343. 

ii.  308. 

Virgil  a  flatterer,  i.  251.  bis 
opinion  concerning  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  Trojans,  ti.  441. 

Virtue,  unfortunate,  contemned, 

iii.  167.  what  is  justly  termed 
heroical,  iv.  147. 

Vulcan,  whence  tbe  name^  ii. 
386. 


TO  TH£ 

Umbri,  not  inhabitants  of  Italy 
before  tbe  flood,  i.  197.  why 
so  called,  and  from  whom  de* 
scended,  229. 

Unchastity  strangely  punished, 
ii.  727. 

United  Froviuces,  from  what 
their  present  riches  and 
strength  chiefly  grew,  iv.  361. 

XJrbt  and  cieitas  distinguished^ 
345-. 

Uriah  slain  by  David's  means, 
ii.  512,  513.  his  death  con- 
sidered with  Solomon's  mur- 
der of  his  elder  brother,  474. 

Uiim  and  Thuraniim  of  the 
Jewish  high-priests,  wha^ 

V"*77- 

Utica,  its  situation,  antiquity, 
&c.  iv.  149.  besieged  by  the 
Carthaginian  mercenaries, 
151.  by  Scipio  without  suc- 
cess, 483. 

Us,  tbe  country  of  Jobr  how 
bounded,  i*  327. 

Uzziab,  king  of  Juda,  his  pros- 
perity, ii.  658.  invades  tbe 
priest's  office,  and  is  smitten 
with  leprosy,  664.  his  death, 
665.  prophets  cont^poraiy 
with  him,  16. 

W. 

Want  of  money  finds  many 
blind  excuses,  iv.  294. 

War,  the  calamities  of  it,  in 
some  cases  rather  enable 
than  wealceo  kingdoms,  tv. 

Warriors  unprospeious*  and 
why,  iv.  786. 

Water  miraculously  supplied  to 
the  Israelites  io  the  wilder- 
ness, ii.  162. 

Waters,  why  named  by  Moees 
in  the  third  place,  i.  8.  above 
the  firmament,  what  they  ave» 

Well  of  living  waters,  a  spring 
that  drivetb  six  great  mills. 
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in  the  length  of  a  bow-thot« 

ii.  237. 

Wheat,  growing  of  itself,  where, 

ir.  26. 

Wicked  Street,  in  Rome,  whence 
its  name,  iii.  528. 

William  of  Tyre,  an  ancient 
account  of  him,  ii.  734.  his 
report  of  the  Egyptian  caliph, 

Wines,  where  the  best,  i.  127. 

ii.  228.  356. 
Wintering-bousesunder  ground, 

iii.  317. 

Wisdom, God's  gift  to  Solomon, 
ii.  540.  taught  by  necessity, 
an  example  of  it  in  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  his  deaimg  wilh  the 
duke  of  Alva,  iv.  432. 

Wise  at  horoe,and  foolish  abroad, 

ii.  640. 

Wiseraen,  which  worshipped 
Christ,  whence  they  came, 

i.  3  1 6. 

Wist  st  of  men  not  without  their 
vaiuiies,  ii.  616. 

Witches,  their  pegasus,  i.  397. 
how  they  differ  from  necro- 
mancers,' 598. 

Woman  given  to  man  for  a 
comforter  and  companion, 
n(»t  for  a  counsellor,  i.  138. 

\V  on^an-cow,  bt.  Jerome's  story, 

iii.  39. 

Women  make  Solomon  an  ido- 
later, ii.  554. 

Wooden  horse,  at  the  taking  of 
Troy,  the  story  of  it  impro- 
bable, ii.  4:58. 

World,  the  plantation  oi  it  alter 
the  flood,  i.  336. 

Worldly  men,  their  nature,  ii. 
480. — prosperity,  trust  there- 
in, how  vain,  595.  596. 

Writ  of  rii;hr,  what,  iv.  456. 

Wrongs  that  are  insolent,  are 
most  grievous,  iv.  132. 
X. 

Xantippus,  a  Spartan,  made  ge- 


neral of  the  African  foroest 
obtains  a  victory  over  the 

Romans,  and  takes  Attilius 
their  consul,  prisoner,  iv.  90 
—  92. 

Xenoetas  sent  by  Autiocbus  with 
forces  to  suppress  Molo,  ir. 
647.  his  politic  passage  over 
Tigris,  648.  loses  the  advan- 
tage of  it  by  his  own  folly, 
and  is  slain,  '^)49. 

Xenophanes,  ambassador  of  Phi- 
lip, kin^  of  Macedon,  his 
lei^uewith  Hannibal,  iv.  567. 

Xeoophon,  a  good  observation 
of  his,  iii.  207.  his  wise  an- 
swer to  the  ambassadors  of 
Tissaphemes,  213.  raises  the 
courage  of  the  Greeks,  and 
conducts  ihem  through  great 
difficuldes,  214.  defints  Te- 
ribaxus  at  the  river  Teleboa, 
217.  his  resolute  answer  to 
the  ambassadors  of  Sinope, 
and  tlte  eilect  of  it,  2  2 1 .  quiets 
a  dissension  in  the  army,  and 
is  oflfered  to  be  made  sole 
commander  of  it,  but  refiises, 
223.  rescues  part  of  it  from 
the  Barbarians,  22S.bis8peech 
to  his  soldiers,  ib.  ransacks 
Bithynia,  229. 

Xerxes,  his  preparations  agaiust 
Greece,  iii.  105.  t^arbarous 
ingratitude  to  Pythius,  107. 
cuts  off  mount  Athos  from 
the  continent,  and  makes  a 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  Hel- 
lespont, loS.  weeps,  and 
why,  109.  the  muster  of  his 
prodigious  army  at  Sardia, 
III.  and  great  slaughtn*  of 
it  by  a  handful  of  men  at 
TliermopyL-p,  113.  attempts 
to  spoil  Aj)()llo's  temple  at 
Delphi,  and  takes  Athens, 
116.  refuses  the  good  coun- 
sel of  Artemisia,  and  follows 
worse,  191.  defeated  at  Sala- 
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mis,  132.  his  shameful  flight, 
I  24.  one  part  of  his  army  van- 
quished at  Plataoe,  130.  an- 
other at  Mycale,  133.  bis 
barbarous  qualities,  135.  for- 
tunate against  the  Egyptians, 
but  not  against  the  Greeks, 
137.  makes  a  (iishonourable 
peace  with  the  Greeks,  144. 
his  death  by  the  treason  of 
Artabanus»  bis  uncle,  ib. 

Xenes  II.,  a  vidous  prince,  hn 
▼ery  short  reign,  iit.  190. 

Y.        -  • 

Year,  Hebrew,  the  form  of  it, 
iii.  71.  Julian,  corrected  by 
j>ope  Gregory  XIII.,  75. 

Years,  solar  and  lunar,  how  re- 
conciled, ii.  73. 

Yvo,  bishop  of  Chartres,  his 
complaint  against  duels,  17. 

457- 

Z 

Zabulon,  the  tribe  of,  where 

settled,  ii.  257. 
Zacharia,  the  prophet,  mur* 

dered  by  Joas,  ii.  628. 
Zacharia,   king  of  Juda,  his 

short  rei{;n,  slain  by  Sallum, 

il.  661,  662. 
Zaleuchus,  his  mild  laws,  ii. 

812.  a  singular  example  of 

Justice^  when  his  own  son 

had  committed  adultery,  813. 


Zanzummims,  giants  so  called, 

i.  160.  ii.  171, 
Zara,  king  of  the  Arabians,  his 
army,  of  a  million  of  fighting 
men,  beaten  by. Asa,  ii.  315. 

Zedekias,  that  name^  aod  thd 
kingdom  of  Juda,  gifen  him 
by  Nabuchodonosor,  ii.  819. 
revolts  from  Nabuchodonosor, 
who  besieges  and  takes  Jeru- 
salem, 82 1.  flies  and  hides 
himself  under  ground,  822. 
his  ey^s  torn .  out,  sent  to 
Babylon,  and  imprisoned  for 
life,  ii.  254.  824. 

Zimri,  mnrders  his  master  £lah, 
king  ol  Israel,  and  reigns  for 
seven  daysj  is  besieged  in 
Tirzah,  and  bums  hunself 
with  his  palace,  ii.  569. 

Ztoberis,  a  great  river  in  Par- 
thia^  its  course  into  the  Cas- 
pian sea,  iii.  349. 

Zipingari.    See  Japan. 

Zopyrus,  his  marvellous  love  to 
Darius,  iii.  85. 

Zoroaster,  king  of  the  Bac- 
trians,  not  Cham,  nor  the  in- 
ventor of  astroloixv,  or  of 
magic,  i.  378.  divers  great 
magicians  of  that  name^  380. 
381. 

Zutphen*  how  taken  by  prince 
.  Maurice  of  Nassau,  i?.  98. 
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